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T . Introduction’. 

The present paper i* the result of the authors’ perplexity as to the manner 
in which the Monocotyledon leaf type combines its method of growth with 
the necessary free access of sap to the growing lamina. The Monocotyledon 
leaf lamina is described as typically growing by a basal meristem as 
compared with the marginal one of many Dicotyledons, and, in such long¬ 
leaved typos as Iris or in the palms, the activity of this basal meristem must 
be extensive ami long-continued. A recent experimental study of the tissues 
of growing points (24) 1ms led to the conclusion that meristematic tissue 
usually presents considerable resistance to the flow of sap, when the question 
naturally arises ns to how the area of the Monocotyledon leaf, beyond the 
basal meristem, is nourished. The vascular bundles may penetrate the 
meristem at a ven riy date, though it is difficult to obtain precision upon 
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descriptions certainly suggest that the whole of the base of the lamina 
remains meristeniatio. If the vein penetrates the meristem at an early 
period in its development, the problem still remains as to how the new 
tracheal elements are to be inserted in the vascular strands if leaf-growth 
takes place entirely from the base. 

When this problem was first visualized, the literature accessible seemed to 
provide no clue to its solution. A paper by Huehholz (3), in which the same 
question initiated the investigation, was not seen until the present paper was 
written, and it is interesting to note along what different lines this author’s 
work has developed From the same starting-point. In both cases the work 
began by an examination of a number of leaf types, but it soon became (dear 
to the present writers that its solution necessitated a continuous develop¬ 
mental study. The original problem has been to some extent solved for this 
particular type, hut still remains of interest for the vascular anatomy of the 
Monocotyledon in general. The investigation has also led to a re-examina- 
tion of certain problems presented by the anatomy and foliar development of 
Tradescantia , and it is hoped that some light may he thrown upon certain 
features, w hich, whilst characteristic of Tradescantia , are also common to 
many other Monocotyledons, viz.:— 

(1) The inter-relation of the vascular system of stem and leaf. 

(2) The characteristic ring of the sclcrenchyma within the outer cortex. 

(3) The closed type of venation and the entire leaf margin, and their 
relation to the method of growth of the lamina. 

(4) The different effect of etiolation conditions upon the Monocotyledon as 
compared with the typical Dicotyledon. 

II. Stem Anatomy. 

Trade scant la J/undnensis, Veil., is a common greenhouse plant with a 
slender, trailing, branched stem, which is attached to the soil by means of 
adventitious roots from the older nodes. In transverse section of a mature 
internode (fig. I), a cortical region is marked off from the medullary by a 
sclerenchymatous sheath, in which is embedded the outer ring of bundles 
(8, p. 101). The cortical region is hounded by a small-celled epidermis, 
and consists of a few layers of eollotichyma and the assimilating 
parenchyma of the stem. The medullary region consists of large-celled 
parenchyma, in which are embedded numerous vascular bundles, w hich differ 
from those of the external ring in the absence of any thickened sheath. The 
sequence and manner of development of the bundles of tile stem show 
that they fall very naturally into series, which for convenience in further 
discussion will be referred to under the following names:— 

(1) Medullary bundles . 

An inner ring of 3~(S bundles. 

“ Anastomotiquea internes.” (Gravis, 8, p. G3.) 
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(2) Peri medullary. 

A ring oi (1-7 bundles, roughly alternating with the medullary. 
TIiom; bundles are not all equidistant from the centre of the stem, the 
larger ones being nearer the centre. 
u Kolia ires on '-ortants.” (8. j). (Jo.) 


Fig. 1. 



'Transverse .section of a mature intemode. (X 2o.) 

1. Medullar* bundle. Cortical bundle. 

2. rerimedullarv bundle. 1. Peripheial bundle. 

('ortietd . 

A few small bundles variable in number, which occur just inside the 
selerenehvmatous sheath, and where present alternate with the bundles 
of the outermost ring. 

(t Kolia ires ou sortants.” (8.) 

(4) Peripheral. 

A ring of about 12 bundles, embedded in the sclerenchyinatous 
sheath. 

*• Auastomotiques externes.” (8.) 

At the nodes tbo bundles of the different series are in connection, f 
medullary and perimedullary bundles fusing to form a central mass, 
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IN. THK DEVELOPMENT OF THE VasCIL.MI SYSTEM. 

In stud vino- the devoloj uncut of Tradt'savttla, the vascular systems of 
stein and leaf are found to he <*o closely inter-related that it is difficult to 
obtain a clear idea of the sequence of events without considering the two 
together. At any one level of the stem, the peri medullary bundles are the 
first to show' lignified xvlem. In fig. - a a transverse station of the stem 
is shown at an early »tage of differentiation, when only the three median 
perimednllary bundles show lignified xjlem, and in fig. 2 b a section of 
the internode below show’s lignified xNemin all the pcrimedullary bundles 
and to a less extent in the medullary. At this stage the cortical and 


Fig. 2 a.. 


Fig. 2 b. 



perimodullnrv bundle*. (Abi»ut I ( .M 
below* dioot npe\) (x SO). 



Transverse section of n \oung internode, 
showing xylem differentiated in the ptri- 
niedulhirv mid medal Inn bundles. {About 
22,0 ft below whoot apex {( X(K1). Intemodc 
below text-tig. 2 a. 


peripheral bundles :tre represented merely by procambi.il strands. This 
order of development is further exemplitied by the longitudinal course of the 
bundles. The medullary bundles run the length of one internode, at the 
upper extremity of which they fuse, the spiral vessels of the bundles being 
replaced by the short irregular traeheids of the nodal mass. A re-distri¬ 
bution of material takes place to left and right of the original bundles, with 
the result that the bundles which emerge above the node and run up the 
second internode in the pcrimedullary position roughly alternate with the 
medullary bundles of the first internode, with the exception of the median, 
which is an almost direct continuation of one of the medullary bundles. In 
this second internode, later in development., bundles appear in the medullary 
position (fig. ilj (4, p. 2G9). 
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length. The early differentiation of the protoxylem of the primary longi¬ 
tudinal veins in the lamina may be followed in a basifugal direction, but 
when the median vein reaches to within about four cells' distance of the leaf 


Fia. 4. 



following lamina length. ( x 12.) 

1. 0*9 mm. 3. 3*5 mm. 6. mm, 

2 - 2-0 „ 4. 5*0 „ 6 . 9*0 „ 

apex, it ceases to develop further in this direction, and tracheids are formed 
on either side of the end of the vein. From this terminal group of tracheide 
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a vein begins to develop basipetally along cjacli leaf margin, and as it 
passes down picks up the distal ends of the more lateral longitudinal veins. 
As the ends of these veins come in contact with the marginal ones, the 
tendency to lui si petal development already at work in the latter causes the 
nictaxylem of the lateral bundles to differentiate basipetally also. The 
general trend of differentiation back from the leaf apex is also shown by 
the first appearance in the apical region* of the leaf, of transverse veins, 
and also of secondary longitudinal vein*, which arise from these trans¬ 
verse branches (fig. 4) (3. p. 148) (20). This type of leaf development. 


Fin.5 a. 



Transverse section through the nodal plate, showing the medullary bundles passing 
out to form the perimedullaiy bundles, (x 2o.) 

1. Position of medullary bundle. 

2. ,, „ new peri medullary bundle. 

where the primary veins develop basifugallv, entering the lamina when the 
latter is small and meristematic, whereas the secondary veins, both trans¬ 
verse and longitudinal, develop basipetally, is described by Prantl (10) as the 
usual type in Monocotyledons, and also by Schuster for Monocotyledons, 
and as occurring in various Dicotyledons with simple leaves (20). De 
Lauessan (5) describes a similar type in some detail for the ieat of Artemisia 
Dracuneulus . In Tradescantia the basi petal vascular development extends 
throughout the leaf lamina and sheath as far as the leaf insertion. The 
secondary longitudinal bundles of the leaf then continue, and develop down 
the internode just interior to the peripheral ring as the cortical bundles of 
the stem* Some of these bundles persist the length of the internode, and 
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join on to the tissues of the node below, whilst others die out in the 
course of the internode (8, p. GG). The xylom-forming tendency passing 
down the primary longitudinal veins of the leaf cannot be carried down the 
perimedullary bundles, owing to the mature condition of the medullar* 
tissues at this stage, and results in the formation of a ring of tracheids in 
the peripheral region of the node, where the tissues are less differentiated. 
From this nodal ring the peripheral bundles develop basipetallv, as is clearly 
seen in longitudinal section, or by comparison of the state of differentiation 
of these bundles at the apex and base of elongating internodes (fig. 6). 
^ hen fully formed, the peripheral bundles join on to the nodal ring of the 


Fig. G b. 



Transverse section through the outer nodal ring, showing the initials 
of the axillary bud and adventitious roots. (x tio.) 


node below, and anastomosing strands arise connecting the outer nodal ring 
and the central nodal plate (fig. 5 a). At the time the peripheral bundles 
are developing, the whole internode undergoes rapid elongation, the increase 
in length being brought about in the peripheral region by cell division and 
subsequent extension of the products of division, but in the medullary region 
almost entirely by the stretching of existing tissues, putting them under such 
strain that the rigid xylem of the medullary and perimedullary bundles is 
ruptured. Such disorganisation of the xylem might be expected to have 
some influence upon the functional activity of these bundles, and experi* 
ments with eosin driven into the stem under slight pressure give results in 
accordance with this view. 
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Experiments with Eosin. 

Shoots of Tradescantia , with ends cut under water, were attached by 
rubber tubing to the short arm of a glass U-tubc containing 1 per cent, 
aqueous eosin. The eosin was put under a pressure of GO cm. of mercury, 
and left for two hours. Transverse sections of the mature internodes showed 
some eosin in the xylem cavities of the medullary and perimedullary bundles, 
but the staining was deeper and confined to the xylem vessel* in the peri¬ 
pheral bundles wliicdi oh\iou*ly formed the only efficient conducting channels 
in this region of the stem. Buchholz (3, pp. 1G0, 163) la\s considerable 
stress upon the importance of the xylem cavities as conducting channels 
in plants with intercalary growth, and especially in the Commelinaeeu*, 
where the* xylem of the medullary and perimedullary bundles becomes 
almost completely destroyed. The results of the present experiments with 
eosin are not, however, in accordance with tlii* view. In the young inter¬ 
nodes, the xylem of the medullary and perimedullary bundles was still 
intact and stained with the eosin, the peripheral bundles being as vet 
undifferentiated. In the elongating internodes a comparison of the number 
of stained xylem element* of the peripheral bundles at the top and base 
of the same internode also gave confirmatory evidence of the basipetal 
development of these bundles. 

1. Internode Mow thr insertion of the 6/A risitde leaf. 

Xylem element* stained in the peripheral bundle*. 


7 of internudr. Hum of tntenmiv. 

Shoot 1 . 12 9 

Shoot 2 . 19 12 

11. Internode helow insertion of the bth risitde leaf. 

Top of internode . liasc of inter node. 

Shoot 1 . 4 3 

Shoot 2 . 11 4 


When the peripheral handles are differentiated through to the node helow, 
the peripheral mcristem ceases to divide as a continuous ring adding to the 
tissues of the internode (3. p. 141), but parts of it remain active and give 
rise to the axillary bud and adventitious roots. The vascular strands of the 
bud are derived partly from the nodal plate and partly from the outer nodal 
ring (8, p. 65), becoming arranged in the axis of the young branch, so as 
to reproduce the structure of the main shoot. 

The initials of the adventitious roots form just above the insertion of 
the leaf and to the outside of the nodal ring (fig. 5 A), from which they 
eventually draw their vascular supply. Although the root initials may soon 
be distinguished in the young stem, they do not undergo further development 
until the leaf ami usually the axillary branch of the same node are well 
developed. According to Wortmann (25), this formation of adventitious 
roots from the nodes is found in the majority of the genera of the 
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Commclinacou*. An exception i* found in the aerial stem of Tradescantia 
virginica , and this is probably due to the fact that the long leaves and 
internodes in this form are associated with long-continued activity of the 
basal meristem, and at the end of this period of growth the meristem is» 
apparently no longer able to give iw* io root initials. The underground 
stems with shorter intei nodes form roots in the normal way ( 8 , p. 150). 


Fit. (> 



Transverse sections of bundles to show differences in development 
at the base and top of intornodes, (x 125.) 


1. Below Node V. Peripheral bundle. 

2. „ „ „ Medullary „ 

3. Above „ , t Peripheral „ 

4. Below Node IV. „ ,, 

5. „ „ Medullary „ 

6. Above Node IV. Peripheral „ 


7. Below Node III. 

ft 

i). Above „ . f 

10. Above Node II. 

11. Above Node I, 

12. Shoot blaming 

question. 


Peripheral bundle. 
Medullary „ 
Peripheral „ 


position of 


nodes 


m 


IV. Histology. 

The internodal meristem is localised in a peripheral position (0) and 
continues active longest at the base of the internode, as may be clearly 
shown by the chemical reactions of the cell walls and by the relative sizes 
of the cells at various distances up au elongating internode, this being 
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especially easy to follow in Trade scant ia owing to the very regular 
arrangement of the tissues in vertical series. 

The cellulose reaction with iodine and sulphuric acid is given in fresh 
material by the parenchymatous tissues in older parts of the stem, and also, 
in the case of elongating inlernodes, by the tissues at the top of the internode 
and for varying distances down the medullary region according to the age 
of the internode. Chloriodide of zinc (Artschwager, 2) gives no cellulose 
reaction on fresh material, but faint reactions are obtained after previous 
treatment of the sections with 5 % hydrochloric acid or Eau do Javelle, and 
heavy reactions after alcoholic potash. The most satisfactory results were 
given by some microtomed material, which had been fixed in chrom-acetic 
acid and taken up through the alcohols and chloroform to paraffin. Sections 
of this material reacted directly with chloriodido of zinc, all the parenchy¬ 
matous tissues at the top of the intornode giving a distinct blue colour, 
the latter extending much further down in the medullary region than in the 


Imo. 7. 



Transverse section of a young peripheral bundle, showing tlie 
endoderrais stage of the bundle sheath, (x 235.) 

peripheral, whilst the more basal and peripheral parts of the internode and 
the unlignified nodal tissues remained yellow. Tests for poetic substances in 
the middle lamella of differentiated cell walls with methylene blue or 
ruthenium red after previous treatment of the sections for one to several days 
in 25% alcoholic hydrochloric acid or on microtomed material, embedded 
as already described, gave the same distribution as the cellulose tests, 
showing clearly that the peripheral tissues at the base of* the in ter node and 
certain nodal tissues remain longest in an undifferentiated condition (24). 
As the cells pass out of the meristematic condition, they vacuolate and 
undergo considerable extension, so that the disappearance of the meristem 
may be clearly followed in a hasipetal direction. As an example, the layer 
of cells lying immediately to the outside of the peripheral bundles may be 
considered in more detail. At the base of the internode the cells of this 
layer may be in a meristematic condition, showing in longitudinal section a 
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greater width than height, 


Height 

/j a * - - n - 

9 Width 


2 

5*5 ’ 


As the cells vacuolate, they 


stretch in a vertical direction, remaining of about the same width throughout 
the length of the internode, so that at the top of the internode the ratio 


, Height 9*0 l 4 

may be = &m{) or may be - or more. 


As the cells elongate, starch 


grains appear in the cells of this layer, as in a typical starch sheath, but 
farther up the line of cells this starch disappears, and finally fatty 
substances are deposited on the walls of the cells, which ultimately form 
part of the sclerenchymatous sheath. All these stages may not he shown in 
the same internode, but may be traced through two consecutive internodes— 
one slightly extended and one almost mature. The other tissues of the 
internode show similar extension, but the cells maintain their parenchymatous 
nature. The parenchymatous tissues of the node also remain, potentially 


Fig. 8. 



Transverse section of a peripheral bundle, showing the 
sclerenchma sheath. ( X 215.) 


meristematic for a considerable time, and in these tissues arise the 
anastomosing strands which finally join the outer nodal ring to the inner 
nodal plate, and which probably develop when the tissues are irrigated by 
the peripheral bundles of the internode alx>ve. 

The elongation of the internode does not take place until the vein system 
of the leaf is completed and the hasipetal trend of differentiation is resulting 
in the development of the peripheral bundles, which apparently bring about 
the differentiation of the tissues of the peripheral internodal meristem as 
they advance. Consequently the cells of the layer immediately surrounding 
each peripheral bundle have at this time incompletely differentiated walls, 
and, owing to this fact and to their position between the bundle and the 
more mature surrounding tissues with air spaces, fatty substances diffusing 
out from the bundle are deposited on the radial walls in the fortp of a 
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(Jasparian strip (13, p. 123). - The strip appears first on the walls of the cells 
opposite the phloem of the bundle, hut finally forms a continuous primary 
eiulodermis round each peripheral bundle (13, p. 121 (fig. 7)). The 
Casparian strip shows at first as a small dot in transverse section on each 
radial wall, hut, as a result of further diffusion of substances from the 
bundle and stretching of the wall, the deposit extends until it covers the 
entire radial wall and spreads to a les* extent to the tangential walls and to 
some of the adjacent cells. (iravis (8, p. 21* and fig. 1*4) describes an 
ondodermis in the hvpoeotyl of Traih'scantia virainira , hut does not record 
it ns appearing in the course of development of the bundle sheath in aerial 
shoots. 

About the same time, or slightly later, fatty deposits appear on the radial 
walls of some of the cells joining the peripheral bundles. These appear first 
either on the walls of the cells on either side of the bundle sheath or 
sometimes on the walls of cells about, mid-wav between the peripheral 
bundles, but finally are found in a complete ring of tissue, one or more 
cells in thickness, which encircles the medullary region of the stem forming 
the sceleronchvma sheath. The mature appearance of this sheath is similar 
to that of the bundle sheaths, irom which it differs only in not being 
preceded in development by a primary endodermis stage. The unequal 
deposit of the fatty substances (fig. on the different walls of anv cell 
of the sheath make it evident that the fats become fixed bore as they are 
diffusing along the walls, probably coining from the developing peripheral 
bundles or the disintegrating medullary and peripheral bundles and not 
from the sheath cells themselves (compare the formation of the secondary 
endodermis, 13). 

The Casparian strip and the selerenchyma sheath give similar micro¬ 
chemical reactions, but the strip is more resistant to the action of strong 
sulphuric acid, by means of which the bundle endodermis may be separated 
from the other tissues as a cylindrical network with undulating walls. In 
both cases, the deposit gives the lignin reaction with phlorogluein and 
hydrochloric acid, and stains for fats with Sudan III in alcohol and 
glycerine. The fat appears to be acid in nature, giving the following 
reactions:— 

Stains red with Methyl lied. 

Stains greenish blue ((■ollenchyma bright blue) with Nile Blue. 

Stains red with Dimethylamino-azobenzene, washed out with 
hydrochloric acid. 

After treatment with 25 % alcoholic hydrochloric acid, the pectin reaction 
Vith methylene-blue is given by the selerenchyma walls, but the middle 
lamella may still be distinguished as a durker line. Also, after treatment 
with alcoholic hydrochloric acid, the parenchymatous tissues macerate in 
1 °/ 0 ammonium oxalate or 10 % ammonia, but the selerenchyma sheath 
remains intact. 
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By gently warming in strong potash, the fat may be romoved from the 
layer of the wall of the sclerenchyma cells next the cell lumen, which then 
stains as an inner cellulose lamella with chloriodide of zinc, but the fat is 
not so easily removed from the rest of the wall. The formation of the 
sclerenchyma ring is affected by the exposure of the plant to light. 
Etiolation conditions have been shown to decrease the permeability of 
plant tissues (12, p. 38), and since in Tradescantia the formation of the 
sclerenchyma ring is dependent upon the diffusion of fatty substances along 
the walls, any changes in light conditions might be expected to affect its 
formation. 

Experiment .—Well-grown plants of Tradescantia in pots were cut down 
to the level of the soil, and then grown exposed to electric light for definite 
periods each day:— 

1. Continuous light. 

2. 16 hours light per day. 

3. 8 hours light per day. 

When the plants were well grown under these conditions, the development 
of the sclerenchyma ring was compared in the internode below the 8th visible 
leaf. These comparisons showed clearly that the development of the 
sclerenchyma depended upon the time of exposure to light, being well formed 
in continuous light and rather less so in 16 hours light, but showing only 
as a thin deposit in 8 hours light. In the extreme case of plants grown 
in darkness no sclerenchyma sheath is formed (14), but the Gasparian 
strip of the bundle sheath forms as under normal conditions. Even in old 
internodes, the walls of the sclerenchyma are thicker at the top of the 
internode than at the base, where the stem is enclosed by the leaf sheath, 
and so protected from light. 

V. Leaf Development and Reaction to Etiolation. 

Origin of the Leaf 

The mature leaf of Tradescantia fluminensis consists of a closed sheath, 
about 5 mm. in length, connected by a narrow portion to a lamina, which is 
usually about 60 mm. in length and 20-30 mm. in width. The leaf arises as 
a fold of tissue, which partly surrounds the stem at the base and narrows off 
above to a blunt point. Trecul (22) came to the conclusion that in 
Monocotyledons the sheath is the first part of the leaf to be formed, 
arising as a complete ring of tissue from which the lamina develops later. 
In Tradescantia it seems more appropriate to use the term applied by* 
Eichler and quoted by Deinega (8, p. 444) of “ leaf primordium M (Pri- 
inordialblatt), and to regard this as differentiating later into sheath and 
lamina. 
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At this stage the leaf primordium and the region of the stem from which 
it arises are moristematic throughout, but cell-division is most active at the 
base of the leaf primordium and along its margins. The marginal growth 
of the basal part results in the two margins coming in contact and fusing 
to form the leaf sheath (fig. 9/>), whilst the growth of the upper parts 
leads to the formation of the broader lamina, the margins becoming rolled 
inwards (fig. 9 c). The different behaviour of the basal and upper parts 
may be due to the fact that the basal part is developing between the stem 
and the sheaths of older leaves, where the restricted space does not allow of 
the inrolling of the margin, whereas the upper part develops above the 
stem apex (fig. 9 c). 

This origin of the leaf as a primordium in the form ef an incomplete ring, 
.which by subsequent growth forms a basal entire sheath and an upper lamina, 
agrees very closely with the formation of the leaf of Dactylis glomerata as 
described by Deinega (6, pp. 442-444), 

Development . 

In the early stages of development, the growth of the lamina is rapid as 
compared with that of the sheath. 

In the following table A, B, C, and D are different shoots of Tradescantia , 
and the measurements given are for sheath and lamina lengths of successive 
leaves :— 


Table I. 


S/ieath. 

Lamina . 

, Sheath. 

Lamina . 

A. 5*0 mm. 

50 mm. 

C. 4*8 mm. 

30*0 mm. 

5*0 

33 

4*5 

25 

5*0 

31 

4*3 

22 

4*7 

26 

! 1*2 

18 

0*8 

17 

or. 

9 

0-2 

6*5 

! 


R 5*0 mm. 

31*0 mm. 

1). 4*0 mm. 

18*0 mm. 

3*5 

28 i 

5*0 

21 

0*0 

14 I 

8*8 

20 

0*1 

1-8 j 

0-3 

12 


1 

1 

0*1 

2*2 


As shown in A, thedamina has reached a length of 17 mm. (over half the 
length of a fully grown lamina of the same shoot) when the sheath is 
0*8 mm. (about a sixth of the length of the fully grown sheath): But the 
next figures in A show a sudden elongation of the sheath, and the same 
point appears in the other sets of measurements. 

Table II. shows the relative sheath and lamina lengths correlat^^^w|th the 
stage of vascular development in the leaf:— 
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Table II. 


{ 


Leaf 

Sheath i 
length. 

Lamina 

length 

Vatctt/ar devdopmenl. 

a 

4 *8 mm 

l 

| 

51*5 imn 

Secondary longitudinal and transverse vein* 
developed down to the sheath 

h . 

I 50 

28*0 

Secondary longitudinal and transverse veins 
developed down to the sheath. 

e .. 

l 

1 

20 5 

Secondary longitudinal veins developed basi- 
petallv 10 mm from leaf lip. 1 

d 

0 4 

70 

llasipetal development 2 5 mm. fiom leaf tip 


Comparing th« stages of leaf growth with vascular development, it is 
evident that the increase in length of the lamina takes place in all stages of 
leaf growth, hut the elongation of the lcif sheath is slow until the basipetal 
vascular development in the lamina is sufficiently advanced to irrigate the 
tissues of the sheaih, when a sudden extension of the cells takes place. 

/ Afferentiat ion of Leaf '/'issues* 

The vacuolation of the leaf tissues follows the same cour>e as the development 
of the vascular system, the cells beginning to differentiate rather ahead of the 
advancing veins. The method used for following the development of the 
veins was one used by Schuster (20). After removal of the chlorophyll 
by wanning in methylated spirit, leaves were left to stand m a saturated 
solution of chloral hydrate until transparent—a time varying with theuige 
of the leaf, from a few days up to about three weeks. The cleared leaves were 
mounted whole, in glycerine, when the xvlem strands could he easily followed, 
especially after staining in dilute methylene-hlue. In this w f ay the relative 
vascular development and leaf size could he compared, typical results being 
as follows (fig. 4, p. 6) :— 

Leaf 1. Lamina length, 0*0 mm. 

No vein in lamina. 

2. Lamina length, 2 0 mm. 

Protoxylem of median vein developed basifugally, 1*5 mm. from 
base of lamiua. 

3. Lamina length, 3*5 mm. 

Protoxylem of median vein 0*4 *nm. from leaf apex, and first 
lateral primary longitudinal veins developed to within 1*75 mm. 
and 1*94 mm. of leaf apex. 

4 T *smina length, 5*0 mm, 

„dian vein developed to within 0*3 mm. of leaf apex and marginal 
basipetal veins starting to develop. First lateral primary 
longitudinal veins, 1*5 mm. and 1*6 mm. from leaf apex. 

UK*. BOTAWT, VOL. XLVII. 0 
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5. Lamina length, 5*25 nun. 

Median vein 0*15 mm. from leaf apex and marginal veins starting 
downward* from iis apical end. One lateral vein joined to one 
of tin* marginal, the second lateral vein developed basifugally 
to 1 2 mm. fiom the leaf apex and the second marginal vein 
hasipetalh 0*(> nun. One transverse vein near leaf apex. 

6. Lamina length, 9*0 mm. 

Marginal veins ba*ipchilly developed 3*9 nun. from the leaf apex, 
and the secondary longitudinal veins starting from thetransver.se 
veins and extending from 2*8 mm. from the tip to 5*(> mm., and 
from 2*0 mm. to fi*3 mm. respectively. Numerous transverse 
veins. 

Fig. 10. 



Diagram of » It af to show the distribution of unvacuolated (shaded) 
cells of the upper epidermis. Lamina leugtli 5*4 mm. (x 15.) 

In the first basifugal development of the primary longitudinal veins, only 
theprotoxylem is differentiated, and consequently this stage oE vein formation 
lias very little effect on the general differentiation of the tissues. For 
example, in a lamina 4 mm. long, the tissue* aro unvacuolated, except for a 
few cells in the immediate neighbourhood of the developing median bundle. 
(A similar case is also illustrated by Schuepp (18) for the young leaf of Afier 
P*eudoj)latanus Linn.) The vacuolating effect of the developing b undles is 
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most marked in the upper epidermis, whicli. lying next the xylem of the 
bundle, is the lirst pjirt of the leaf to he affected, and vacuolation of this layer 
of cells extends tor *ome distance round the bundle. Cells of the lower 
epidermis and mexophyll are al*o rdighUy vacuolated at this stage, but the 
closely titling cells of the palisade tissue remain practically unaffected. 
When the median vein has reached the leaf apex and the direction of vascular 
development i* reversed, all part** of the lamina {gradually come to lie within 
the u sphere of inHuenrr *' of the vein system and differentiation of all the 
tissues proceeds rapidly in a hasipetal direction, hut always advancing more 
quickly in the median than in the marginal parts of the lamina. This is 
shown in fig. 10, a diagram constructed from serial microtome sections 
across a leaf of .V4 mm. lamina length, ami showing the regions of unvacuo- 
lated ("haded) cells of the upper epidermis — vacuolation having proceeded 
farthest down the lamina round the median vein. It is clear from these 
facts that the basal and marginal regions of the lamina continue actively 
meristematic longer than the median parts and this continued activity leads 
to the formation of auricle-like extension* of the lamina beyond its point of 
insertion to the sheath (an effect more marked in leaves such as those of 
tiatritfaria). When the vein s \stem of the lamina is developed throughout 
the leaf, all the tisMies of the latter are vacuolated and incapable of further 
growth. In plant* of 7 ruilesatntia fhiHtinenAs exposed to bright light, the 
shoots are markedly dor»i vent nil and the leaves are asymmetrical about 
the median vein—the lamina being wider and the auricle most pronounced 
on the side most exposed to light. 


Heart ion to Etiolation. 

The development of tlie leaf in Tnuiviinintia belongs to the typo described 
by Sachs (15) (12), where the basal leaf meristem normally grows in the dark, 
surrounded by the bases* of older leaves, and where the internodes remain 
short until the leaves are almost, fully grown. Sachs finds that leaves of this 
typo continue to grow in darkness, usually developing a longer narrower 
lamina than in the light. In Tnutexeantia, etiolated plants produce only very 
small weak shoots, with leaves that remain partially inrolled. In one case, 
an etiolated leaf was grown with a sheath 3*5 nun. long and a lamina 27 nun., 
hut the unjoritv of the leaves were considerably smaller. Apart from the 
small size, the chief point of interest was tin* narrow lamina in comparison to 
the length, as shown by the follow ing ratios :— 

’ Normal green leaf mm. =2*2. 


Etiolated leaf 


Width 2d 
27 


= 3*5. 
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The etiolated leaves also differ from the normal iu the absence of auricles, 
the lamina* tapering from the widest point, about halfway along the 
lamina to the sheath, and also in the symmetry of the lamina about the 
median vein. 

Leaves from the undergrowth of the greenhouse gave results intermediate 
between those of etiolated and normal leaves with a 

w' -a. 

In this case, the leaves were larger than the normal, hut agreed with the 
etiolated type in the absence of auricles. Prantl (12, p. 37) showed, in 
the case of some leaf rudiments which fail to develop in the dark, that the 
meristematic cells are able to divide, but do not undergo the subsequent 
vacuolution and extension that normally take place in light. (’onsidering the 
development of the leaf of Tradescantia under the various light conditions, in 
relation to PrantTs statement, a somewhat similar explanation may be sug¬ 
gested. The basal meristem normally develops in darkness, and consequently 
cell-division is unaffected, and continues under all three conditions, the 
differences in the size and shape of the lamina being due to the subsequent 
changes in the tissues, which normally take place oil exposure to light. 
In the light, tissues emerging from the meristematic condition undergo 
vaCuolation and certain changes resulting in increased permeability of inter¬ 
vening walls, thus allowing free access of sap to the meristem, whilst in 
darkness, although the tissues vacuolate, their walls remain relatively 
impermeable, impeding the flow of sap to the meristem and so limiting its 
activity. Consequently, etiolated leaves are smaller and narrower than the 
normal. The leaves in diffuse light have a normal or possibly extended 
period of meristematic activity and the light i» sufficient to cause increased 
permeability of the tissues, with the result that the leaves are as large or 
largor than the normal, especially in length (if meristematic activity is long- 
continued). 

The margins of young leaves are rolled inwards, the unrolling proceeding 
downwards, with general differentiation of the tissues. This unrolling is 
controlled by the extension of the palisade cells, and is unaffected by the 
differentiation of the upper epidermis, which takes place considerably earlier. 
The dependence of the unrolling of the leaf upon extension of the cells is 
also suggested by the fact that etiolated leaves remain permanently rolled, or 
only partly unroll very late in development. 

VI. Discussion. 

In this section it is proposed to recapitulate briefly the stages in the 
development of the foliar shoot of Tradewantia, with the view of ascertaining 
what light this specific study may throw uj>on the features characteristic of 
the Monocotyledon in general. Owing to our lack of knowledge of the 
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factors controlling development, any interpretations of anatomical structure 
based upon development must, for the present, be only tentative in 
character. 

Development at the Shoot Ape or. 

In Tradescantia , and usually throughout the Monocotyledons, the essential 
features of the shoot are laid down by the primary incristem, which is, at 
first, restricted to the shoot apex. Portions of this primary meristem later 
become isolated and continue their activities as special meristems for the 
growth of the internode, leaf lamina, etc., hut in no case do we find secondary 
meristems arising in vacuolated parenchymatous tissue. <'onsequently. when 
the primary uiemtein in the stems and leaves becomes vacuolated, no further 
growth of these regions of the plant is possible, except from isolated portions 
of the stem meristem, which remain undifferentiated as the initials of the 
axillary buds and adventitious roots. 

It is obvious, then, that in any such plant, where secondary meristems do 
not arise, any interpretations of structure in terms of development must he 
based upon an understanding of the factors controlling growth at the shoot 
apex. Unfortunately these factors are, at present, very little understood, and 
any attempt to base the successive structural phases upon them must be quite 
inadequate. In Trade»vantia the shoot apex consists of a blunt cone of 
tissue, surrounded by successive cylinders of leaf sheath. The superficial 
layers of this growing point consist of actively dividing cells, hut this layer 
of meristem never reaches a greater thickness than 4~5 cells, behind which 
differentiation takes place very rapidly, making it possible to trace the 
procambial strands of the perimedHilary bundles to within a few cells’ length 
of the meristem. One of the essential features of the growing apex seems 
to depend upon the vertical distribution of the meristem cells. Across the 
top of the cone the vertical depth of the meristematic layer is 4-5 cells, 
whereas down the sides of the cone the depth may be considerably greater, 
and, owing to this greater number of dividing cells down the sides of the 
cone, a circular fold of tissue is thrown up above the apex as the primordium 
of the first leaf. The primordium does not grow up evenly round the apex, 
and actually separates as an interrupted ring, the position of the gap 
alternating in successive folds and corresponding to a rhythm in the develop¬ 
ment of the vascular strands. 

This zonal upgrowth of leaf primordia at the shoot apex, and the relatively 
few leaf initials which clothe the apex at any one time, are characteristic of 
the Monocotyledon as compared with the Dicotyledon, which, in the same 
period of time, usually produces a larger number of smaller leaf initials, none 
of which are inserted by so wide a base on the shoot axis. 

The result is that the larger leaves of the Monocotyledon are separated by 
longer plastochrones, in the sense that the term is used by Askenasy and 
Schiiepp (10), and their insertion has a more profound effect upon the stem 
anatomy than in the case of the Dicotyledon. The Monocotyledon stem is, 
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in fact, little more than an organ to carry the vascular supply for the 
season’s leaf development, and, in the ease of stems surviving for more than 
one season, serving to carry the ’vascular supply for the roughly equivalent 
leaf development of the following season. In this connection no further 
comparison of the leaf of the Monoeoty ledon and Dicotyledon as a morpho¬ 
logical unit is attempted, such as that which is being developed on purely 
morphological grounds by Arber (1). 

1 \t scuta/ Dm lopment . 

It is a general phenomenon in Tmdetcantia that the development of the 
vascular strands alwavs take-* place in tissue which is just emerging from the 
meristematie condition, and that the impinging of a sip supply upon a region 
of active cell division appears to exert considerable influence upon it, 
tending first to accelerate cell division, which is then rapidly followed 
by vacuolation of the protoplast wirli consequent cessation of meiistenmtie 
activity. In this wav the piocamhial stiunds of vascular bundles appear 
close behind the shoot apex, and it i- piobably associated with the close 
proximity of these developing strands that the Miperiici.il meriMem never 
reaches a greater thickness. Similailv, the vascular strands appear very 
early in the development of the leaf* ptimordia, the second leal fold behind 
the apex already showing strands enteiing the base of the vertical meristem, 
and so laving down the perimedullan humlles of the adult stem. 

One conclusion from the developmental study of the stem bundles is that 
the perimedullary bundle-. fiom their first appearance aie diiected towards 
the base of the youngest leaf, and are essentially strands for foliar vascular 
supply from the start. 

An important result of the vacuolating influence of a vascular supply upon 
meristematie tissue is seen in the way in which the peiimedullan bundles 
bore their way out into the voiing leat piitnordia, whi«h are at first entirely 
meristematie and continuous with the apical shoot ineristem. As the vascular 
supplies pass out into the leaf primordia this continuous layer ol merislem is 
broken into a series of disconnected rings round the stem, each ring being 
separated from the next by a set of perimedullary bundles passing out into a 
leaf base. The most characteristic features oE Trademintia seem to result 
from the subsequent activities of these separated portions of the primary 
ineristem, such us the lamina initial surmounting the leaf sheath and the 
intercalary zone of ineristem. The activity of tlitse latter zones leads to the 
extension of the internodes and causes the perimedullary bundles, instead of 
passing directly out into the leat from the medullary position, to be carried 
up upon a “cauldron-shaped 99 mas-s of tissue for the length of one intorrtode 
in an intermediate position (21). The result is, as both De Bary ( 4 ) and 
Suessenguth point out, that the leaf-trace in Tradeseantia is actually it sotted 
on to the leaf-trace of the next lower leaf, two internodes below the insertion 
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of the leaf on the stem. Tt is therefore not unreasonable to regard the 
peripheral layers clothing the internode below the insertion of a leaf as foliar 
in nature. From the same developmental standpoint it is clear why the 
Oommelinaccm provide Saunders (16; with examples supporting “The Leaf 
Skin Theory of the Stem."' 

Leaf Development and the Foliar Vasrular Supply. 

The origin of the leaf and the development of the vascular supply lias 
already been traced in some detail, and it only necessary to emphasise here 
certain salient features. The differentiation of the protoxylem of the median 
vein takes place basifugally, following rhwdy upon the vncuolation of the 
meristem cells, but at the apex of the lamina the cell* appear to vacuolate 
more rapidly, so that l>y the time the differentiation of the median bundle lias 
reached to within a few cells 1 length of the leaf apex, it comes in contact with 
cells which are too mature to differentiate into xylem, and the vein is unable 
to develop fuither in lhi« direction. The reason for the early vncuolation 
of the apical cell* is uncertain, hut may la* connected with the gieater 
exposure of these rolls to the drying influence of air—a suggestion which is 
given slight support by tin* fart that apical hy datlmdes occur frequently 
in aquatic Monocotyledon* such as /fortera spp. and Pvtamoatton spp. (17). 
In Tradeseatitia no apical hvdathode is formed, and consequently a gi cater 
sip pressure is set up in the vein, which, acting on the younger cells on either 
side of it, causes them to give rise to a ma« of *hort trachehL, from which 
the subsequent basipetal \oins originate. This change in the direction of 
sap-flow, of which the appearance of the vascular bundles i> an indication, 
is stressed again in this section of the paper, -ince it appears to be causally 
connected with some of the most characteristic features of Tradewturtia 
anatomy and morphology. Owing to our lack of a wide knowledge of 
vascular de\elopmont in the Monocotyledons, a discussion of the general 
significance of the basipetal development is not possible, but, since many of 
the resulting features are characteristic of the group as a whole, it is appro¬ 
priate to point out the importance of this in such cases as it is known to 
occur. In the first place, in relation to our original problem, the baekwardly 
directed flow of sap irrigates the basal meristem of the lamina, and is respon¬ 
sible for its long-continued activity, especially in the more marginal regions. 
A brief examination of the further possibilities of such a basal marginal 
meristem shows that it may have some bearing on leaf-shape. If the 
meristenmtic cells between the veins are sufficiently irrigated for a com¬ 
paratively wide zone of cells to continue in active growth, the tendency will 
be for the veins to become more widely separated by intervening tissue. 
Such a condition as this, coupled with a long period of activity of the 
marginal wings of the basal lamina meristem, will tend to alter the shape of 
the leaf by the formation of basal auricles and to give rise to such leaf-forms 
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as those o£ Alisma , Arum, and Sagittaria . On the other hand, if diffusion of 
sap proceeds with difficulty, there will be no tendency for the width of the 
meristem between the veins to increase, and, although the meristem may 
remain active for a long time, new cells will be added only at the irrigated 
surface, and so add to the length oE the lamina. It has been shown in a 
previous study (12) that etiolation phenomena arise by the impeding of the 
flow of sap to the mcristem-cells, and consequently the effect of etiolation con¬ 
ditions upon leaf development of the type shown in Tradescantia fluminensi& y 
Alisma , etc., should be to produce longer linear leaves without the basal 
auricle. This is exactly the type of response that Gliick (7) demonstrates 
in Alisma to conditions of darkness or submergence, and it has already been 
shown that etiolated leaves of Tradescantia differ from the normal in having 

. Length 

an increased ratio. 

In the second place, in vascular development, all the primary longitudinal 
veins showing basifugal development, with the exception of the median 
from the apex of which originate the marginal veins, become fused by their 
distal ends with the basipetally developing marginal veins. This gives rise 
to the closed system of venation, so characteristic of many Monocotyledons, 
and to the closely associated character of an entire leaf-margin, since no free 
vein-endings reach the margins to cause local outgrowths in the form of 
lobes, teeth, etc. 

Thirdly, the bundles penetrate the basal meristem of the lamina and enter 
the leaf sheath. The cells of the sheath are peculiar in that they cease active 
cell division comparatively early in the development of the leaf, but then 
remain in a quiescent state and do not extend until irrigated by the later 
basipetal flow of sap, when a sudden elongation of the sheath takes place, 
accompanied by the appearance in it of subsidiary longitudinal veins and the 
addition of metaxylem to the primary veins. The basipetal differentiation of 
the leaf vein system through to the leaf insertion is followed by the appear¬ 
ance of the cortical stem-bundles and the outer ring of vascular tissue at the 
node, from which the peripheral bundles develop in a basipetal direction. 
The important physiological significance of this late basipetal development of 
the peripheral bundles consists in the fact that in this way new channels 
of supply are opened up, just when the older channels are being ruptured by 
the rapid elongation of the internode, but developmental^ their origin may 
be traced back causally to the change in the direction of sap-flow initiated 
at the apex of the lamina. The basipetal development of the peripheral 
bandies is a striking feature of Tradescantia , which appears to have been 
missed in the earlier work. Gravis correctly describes these bundles, noticing 
their late appearance and acknowledging their right to be regarded as a 
separate system, but does not draw attention to their direction of develop¬ 
ment, and their importance as a second channel of communication after the 
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rupture of the xvlem of the medullary ami perimedullary bundles. DeBarv, 
in his text-figure, depicts the handles as extending too far into the shoot- 
apex, with the result (hat he describes them as “cauline.” In the strict 
sense that these bundles have no direct continuation into the leaf, they are 
cauline, hut, from the developmental point of view, they are so closely 
connected with leaf development that the term U cauline” seems scarcely 
appropriate. 

Tn describing the developmental sequence of the vascular system of 
Tradescantia, it has boon necessary to make use of two assumptions, which 
require further experimental evidence before they can be regarded as 
reliable. It has been assumed that, for differentiation of new xvlem to take 
place, it is necessary for a sap-pressure to bo set up in the existing xvlem, 
and that the cells which are to give rise to xylem should be young. That 
the production of new xvlem may he related to the sap-pressure in existing 
xylem is a hypothesis tentatively raised by one of u* (11) in a previous 
paper, and since that time various facts have been noted, and to 5 *ome extent 
investigated, which support this view. For instance, in the hvdathodes of 
Tro/wohnn and Fuchsia, the breaking through of the xylem at the surface, 
allowing of exudation, maj T be brought about earlier by placing the leaves 
under conditions reducing transpiration and consequently increasing sap- 
pressure. 

Although neither this factor of sap-pressure in existing xylem nor that of 
the state of differentiation of surrounding cells can he regarded as proved, 
the general facts of the formation of primary and secondary xylem are 
obviously in accordance with both these points and the second one (‘specially 
goes far to explain the developmental sequence of the vascular tissue in 
' Tradescantia , first in its hasifugal and secondly in its basipetal direction. 

Finally, in connection with a previous study of etiolation (12) it maybe 
pointed out that the type of etiolation response met with in Tradescantia 
and many other Monocotyledons agrees with the general standpoint there 
advanced. In the Dicotyledon the key to development under etiolation 
conditions was found to he the difficulty with which the nutrient sap diffused 
along the walls to the dividing cells, with the result that at the growing 
point of the shoot with its numerous small lobes of superficial meristem 
foliar development was practically inhibited. In Tradescantia , if a shoot 
already partly grown in light he placed in darkness, a number of zones of 
meristem are present, alternating with zones of differentiated tissue—these 
latter zones simplifying the problems of nutrition, since sap can percolate 
freely along the walls to irrigate the meristem. Consequently, these original 
zones of meristem maintain their activity, giving rise to longer internodes 
and to a long lamina, hut, as in the case of the Dicotyledon, the flow of sap 
to the apex is impeded and apparently no further separation of zones of 
meristem or formation of leaf initials takes place after the shoot has been 
placed in darkness. 
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VII. Sl’MMAKY. 

1. The investigation was started in the hopes of throwing some light upon 
the problem of sap supply to the upper parts of leaves which grow by a 
basal meristem, but has been extended as a developmental study of the 
shoot. 

2. The scattered bundles of the stem may be classified into lour groups— 

(a) medullary, (b) perimedullarv, (<•) cortical, (</) peripheral. At the nodes 
the bundles of the different series are in connection. 

3. The bundle? run up one internode in the medullary position, then bend 
out and run up the second internode as the perimedullary bundles which 
constitute the leaf-trace. The differentiation of the protoxvlem of the 
primary longitudinal veins of the leaf takes place basifugally, but when this 
differentiation reaches the leaf-apex, the direction of sap-flow is reversed, 
with the result that the secondary longitudinal and transverse veins develop 
hu si pe tally in the leaf, and lead to the basipeta! development of the cortical 
and peripheral stem-bundles. 

4. The internode grows by an intercalary basal meristom—the disappear¬ 
ance of which may he traced in a biiMpetal direction by the gradation in 
cell size and the micro-chemical reactions of the cell-walls in an elongating 
internode. The peripheral bundles develop in the region of the peripheral 
meristem, and in the course of development become surrounded by an emlo- 
dermis, which is later converted into it sclcrenehymatous bundle-sheath, 
continuous with the sclerenchyma sheath running round the stem. 

5. The leaf primordium consists of an-incomplete ring of tissue which 
later differentiates into sheath and lamina. The differentiation of the leaf- 
tissues follows the same general plan as the vascular development, taking 
place chiefly in a basipetal direction. 

The effect of etiolation is to produce relatively narrower leaves. 

6. The following points are discussed as being of importance in the 
development of the shoot in Trade sc antia , and as probably bearing upon the 
Monocotyledon in general :— 

(a) The absence of secondary meristems and consequent importance of 

the portions of the primary meristem, isolated as intercalary stem 
and leaf meristems. 

(b) The zonal upgrowth of a few leaves from intercalary rings of 

meristem. 

(c) The reversal in the direction of sap-flow from the apex of the lamina 

with its effect upon the irrigation of the basal meristem of leaf 
and internode, the formation of leaf auricles, and Anally in the 
development of the peripheral stem-bundles as alternative channels 
of vascular supply to younger parts of the shoot when the older 
channels are ruptured by elongation of the internode. 
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(<l) The zonal distribution of meridiem account:* tor tin* continued growth 
of jmrth de\doped lea\es under etiolation conditions. No new 
leaf initial' separate from the apex during growth in darkness. 

7. It is shown that the change in shape of the leave- of Afisma, when 
grown in daikne-s, might he anticipated from a consideration of the develop¬ 
mental conditions under which the expanded lamina is formed. 
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On the Occurrence and Distribution'of Festuca ovina L., sensu ampliss., in 
Britain. By W. O. Howauth, M.Sc., F.L.S., Lecturer in Botany 
in the Un varsity of Manchester. 

(With 2 Text-figures.) 

[Read Urd April, 1924.] 

Introduction. 

Tiik various forms of Festuca ovina L. occurring in this country, as seen in 
the Herbaria at the British Museum (Natural History), Kew, and at 
Manchester, have been sorted out in the light of Hackel’s Monograph (1882) 
on the European Festueas and carefully examined. The author has also 
collected, or had sent to him, specimens from different parts of the country. 
He has emended, as the rosult of these observations on fresh and dried 
material, the original descriptions of those responsible for the naming of the 
plants in question, together with those of Hacked (/.<*.) and Ascherson and 
Graebner (1900), applying these descriptions to a collection of plants rather 
than to a type-specimen. He hopes that his efforts will result in a wider 
recognition of these form* by collectors generally, and would be glad of the 
assistance of such in respect of the study of their further distribution from 
the ecological standpoint. 

/description of the Species . 

Festuca ovina L., sensu ampliss. 

Plant usually forming a compact turf, grey-green to moderately bright 
green. Radical and culm leaves all similar ; sheaths split to the base, or 
lower third part entire and not furrowed ; ligules short, bilobed ; laminae all 
more or less complicate, 1-3- rarely 5-costate, with sclerenehymatous strands 
usually forming a continuous layer below the lower epidermis (see, however, 
Sp. II. F. ovina L. sensu strict.) ; vascular bundles. 5-7(-9). Panicle 
compact, linear before and after anthesis, its branches erect and generally 
somewhat rough. 

All our British forms belong to the subsp. en-ovina Hack. (/. c. p. 85), 
distinguished largely by the bluntly pointed laminae. They are his vars.:— 
1. capillata , 2. t ntlijaris, 3. $upina> 4. duriuscula, and 5. r/lauca . That 
named duriuscula by Hackel and others is not the one so named by Linnaeus 
(Howarth, 1924, p. 325), and therefore this name cannot be allowed here, 
and has been replaced by the specific name longtfolia Thuill. emend, mihi 
(Sp. IV., q.v.L Sp. II. vulgarit is the true F. ovina of Linnseus (1753, 
p. 73). AU these’forms are sufficiently distinct to be recognized as true 
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species, and are so regarded bv many authors. It is purposed to treat them 
a m Mich hero under I.. F. at pH l a! a Lam. ; II., F. ovina L.; III., F . supina 
Seliur; IV., F. loHi/hbliti Tliuill. emend.: and V., F. ijlaueu Lam. 

he if to Specif'#. 

1. Lamime capillary or "Ctn'eou", <).*> ()(> nun. diaui., o-7 \a-cuUir bundles. 

a. Fertile glumes not awued capiUata. 

b. Fertile glumes denih allied 

i. It ulical sheath" entire onl\ at extreme ba."e . ovina. 

ii. Radical sheath" entire in lower thud part, leaves ligid, \\ith usually 

7 \ b.’s.; culm*' h»w; panicle m J 4 cm. long . . supina. 

ti. Laminae sub-jmicaceous or juncaceous, 0 7 10 or more mm. diam. (5-)7( W) 
x b.V. 

a. Leaves gieen or glaucescent, not plumose, radii" usual)} scabrous. lonpt/olin. 

b. Lamina* (at least at the Iihm*) and "heaths (at lomt above) and also to 

some extent the node" of the culm" pruimw y rachis smooth at the 

base or throughout it** length . ylaura. 

Sp. I. F. CAPJLLA'i a Lam. 1778. p. 7)07. 

„ Nym. 1 882, p. 82!*. 

,, Ilieht. 1890, p. 93. 

F . eu-ovina, \ar. eapillata Hack. 1882, p. 8.7. 

,, „ Aschors. d (track 1900, p. 46t>. 

F. tenuifolia >Sibth. 1794, p. 44. 

Fig. 1. 
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Ligulea of radical leaves of Frshfcf/, 

(&) capiUata ; (b) orina ; (c) supum. All x40. 

Calm slender, to 40 cm. high, below the panicle angular or almost rounded, 
and scaberuloua or almost smooth or puherulous; 2 nodes. Leaves with 
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sheath open to tlie base, smooth or feebly rough, ligule auricles prominently 
lobed (fig. lamina 1 capillary or sub-Mdaceous (0 3-0*5 mm. diam.), 

rounded (almost circular) in transverse section (fig. 2, a). rough about the 
tips (or altogether in \ar. hirtula), usually longer than in Sp. II. following, 
bright green ; usually 5, rarely 7, v.h.'s. Panicle erect. 2-8 cm. lg., com¬ 
pact ami usually contraeteil **o as to appear almost like a simple spike on 
account of its oppressed, distant rachilhc. Rachilbe angles rough : spikelets 
small (3*0-5*5 mm. lg.), elliptical, compact, 3-8 firs. Fertile glumes 
2*5-3*7 mm. lg., lanceolate, acute, mutieous or shortly mucronnlate. smooth 
or with .scaheruhms apex, green, or golden- or brownish-green. Anthers 
1*5-1*75 mm. long, yellow or violaceous. 

Records from vice-counties 4, 9, 10, 11, 1(5, 17, 20, 21, 22, 35, 3(5, 38, 41, 
40, 58, (53, (54, (15, (5(5. (57. (50. 

Vi\iparous forms have been collected from 40. (54. (55, (1(5, (50. 

Var. hirtula. Hack'd describes (P>. K. (\ Report. 1013, p. 512) under bis 
var. cujjillata a subvar. hirhtla , which has sill its glumes covered with minute 
appressed hairs, spikelets a little larger ((5-7 mm. lg.), lower leaves with 
spieading minute hairs, tipper ones glabrous The specimen so described is 
from (-oniston, v.c. (50 ; other similar one- are from v .c. 1 1. Another spcci- 
men from v.c. 4, which might conveniently bo placed bote, has its leaves 
scabrous and margins of glumes eiliate. 

Sp. 11. F. ovina L. 1753. p. 73. scn<. strict. 

Xym. 1882, p. 820 ; 1800, p. 330. 

„ Richt. 1800, p. 055. 
f \ eu-ovinit % var. vith/aris Hack. /. e. p. 8t5. 

,, ,, ., Archers, & ("traeh. /. <\ p. 4(57. 

('alms slender or somewhat rigid, -60 or 70 cm. high : below the panicle 
usually rather angular, scabrous or puborulous, rarely smooth : 2 nodes. 
Sheaths of leaves rather rough or quite smooth, sometimes hairy, entire only 
at the extreme base, the rest open with edges overlapping ; ligule auricles 
rounded (tig. l,f>) ; lamina? capillary or setaceous (0*3-0*65 mm. diam.), lax 
or somewhat firm, green or glaucous-green, nor pruinose, usually scabrous, 
sometimes hairy, especially above ligule, in transverse section rather more 
keeled than the preceding ; 5-7 v.h/s, and selerenchvina not so well developed 
in our British plants, forming a thin layer usually broken between the vascular 
bundles, and rarely almost absent (fig. 2, b). The glaucous-green forms are 
those which have a continuous layer of selerenchvina, and often in addition 
a thicker cuticle. Panicle more open than the preceding, varying much in 
size, 2-12 cin. long, branches rough, obliquely ascending. Spikelets larger, 
4*8-8*0 mm. lg., broader, 3-8 firs., green or dark violet, pale green in the 
shade. Fertile glumes 3*4-5*0 mm. lg., lanceolate, mucronate or with 
distinct awn 1 mm. or more long. 
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The shape and structure of the transverse section of the radical laminre 
and the form of the ligule auricles are quite useful criteria in determining 
this species, especially where dealing with viviparous forms. Hackel 
recognizes five subvarieties of his variety vulgaris , but only three of these 
appear to be present in this country :— 

a genuina , /S hispidula , 8 firm 

a genuina is the type and /3 hispidula is clearly distinguishable from it by 
its hispid glumes with ciliate margins. Whether it is ecologically distinct 
the author is not prepared to say at present. He has found a colony of it 
occupying an exposed heather moor above Taddington, Derbyshire, whereas 
the ordinary and the glaucous-green forms of genuina occur on the sides of 
the limestone dales below. Observations in other localities point to exposure 
rather than a difference in substratum as the deciding factor— e.g. f in the 
Lake District var. genuina is a constituent of the turf on the sheltered slopes, 
but var. hispidula is almost or quite pure in the scanty turf on the exposed 
mountain summits, especially where subject to wind erosion. 8firmula 
represents the larger, more robust phases of genuina found in the lower-lying 
districts on richer soils. Experiments now in hand seem to show that there 
is a tendency for genuina under cultivation to attain this larger state, and in 
a large number of forms examined one finds tiuer-leaved forms with the 
larger spikelets and glumes characteristic of firmula , and stouter-leaved 
forms with the smaller spikelets and glumes of genuina . Jt is doubtful 
whether 8 firmula can be regarded as a true variety, and the description is 
therefore only given tentatively, and includes those forms which most 
nearly agree with Hackel. Ascherson an&Graebner regard hispidula (under 
sciaphila ) as a shade fon of gefiuina, and firmula (under Lemani) they 
distinguish mainly by its larger spikelets and glumes. 

Var. 1. genuIna. See Packet, L c . p. 86. 

F, eu-ovina , vulgari genuina Aschcrs. & Graeb. p. 468. 

Culms slender; laminae mostly lax, capillary or sub-setaceous (0'3-0 # 4- 
0*5 mm. diam.), green or glaucous-green, scabrous or scaberulous or even 
hairy below, 5(-7) v.b.’s. Panicle somewhat compuct, spreading at anthesis. 
Spikelets mm. lg.; fertile glumes 3*4-4*6 mm. lg., mostly 

smooth, but may be rough about the tip. 

V.c.’s 3, 4, 6,11, 14, 16, 17, 26, 31, 34, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 48, 49, 55, 57, 
58,59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 70. 

A distinct glaucous-green form occurs in v.c. 57. 

Viviparous forms of the type have been collected from v.e/s 49, 65, 67, 
69, 70. Some are only partially viviparous, and in one specimen from 
Snowdon (v.c. 49) a small plant with a normal panicle is growing from the 
bulbil of a completely viviparous panicle. 
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Var. 2. hispidula. See Hack. p. 87. 

F. ovina , b. hispid ul a Richt. 1890, p. S3. 

F. eu-ovina , vulgaris , 1. genuina , b. sciaphila Aschers. & Grach, p. 408. 
As vur. I, but the backs of the flowering glumes minutely hispid : margins 


ciliate. 


V.c.’s 1, 11, 17, 29, v *J?2, 48, 49, 57, 59, 65, 69, 70, 71. 


? Var. 3. fikm u la. See Hack. p. 87. 

Incl. F. eu-ovina , vulgaris , 2. Lemini Aschers. & Graeb. p. 468. 

ssb /’ orina , d. firmnla Richt. /. r. p. 93. 

Culms somewhat rigid ; sheaths smooth ; lamina* setaceous (usual diam. 
0*6 mm.), somewhat firm, scabrous or feebly so, green or subglaueescent ; 
7 v.b.’s, 2-4 layers in sclerenchymatous stratum, which is rarely interrupted. 
Panicle oblong, open at an thesis, somewhat dense, lowest branch less than 
one-third length of panicle. Spikelets large, 6 0-8*0 mm. lg.: fertile glumes 
4-5 mm. lg., scabrous or hispidulous backs, towards the margins usually 
more or less ciliate, rarely glabrescent. 

V.c.’s 23, 24, 57, 58, 69. 


8p. HI. F. supiNA Schur, 1866, p. 784. 

„ Nym. 1. c. p. 829. 

,, Richt. /. v. p. 93. 

F. eu-<n'ina y var. 3. supina Hack. /. c. p. 88. 

„ „ A. „ Aschers. k Graeh. /. <*. p. 468. 

This species is recorded as occurring locally in the more mountainous 
districts of the British Isles, but in the several herb jm examined no specimen 
has been found preserved from any locality in Britain, and only one plant, 
the viviparous form, has been found from Scotland (v.c. 92). Plants 
collected iu Europe have been examined, and HaeJjeFs description emended 
from these. - 

Culm 12-30 cm. high, rigid, 2 nodes, four-angvd below the panicle and 
scaberulous or puberulous. Leaf-sheath closed in the lower third or quarter, 
smooth ; lamina 0*5-0*6 nun. diam. with a continuous layer of subepidermal 
sclerenchyma, 1-costate, elliptical in t.s. (fig. 2,r), not keeled, green to 
glaucous-green, rigid, setaceous and usually as long as or longer than the 
culm ; 7(-5) v.b.'s ; ligule only shortly auriculate, auricles ciliate (fig. 1, <•). 
Panicle -4 cm. lg., compact, poor in spikelets, branches scaberulous or 
puberulous* Spikelets 6-8(-4V5) mm. lg., 4 firs. Sterile glumes acuminate, 
upper 3-nerved at base; fertile glumes 4*0-7'0 mm. lg., smooth or hispid, 
with inconspicuous nerves, margins ciliate, green, violet, or dark violet, awn 
short. 

Hackel places F* ovina , vivipara L. (1753, p. 73)~/\ vivipara Sin. (1800, 
p. 114), as a subvariety of his variety supina. It apparently differs from the 
LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XL%jU. D 
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viviparous forms of capiUata , vulgaris and longifolia in remaining constant 
under cultivation. The present author has not had the opportunity of testing 
this, but Linnaeus, Withering, Smith, and Hackel agree. The specimen of 
F. ovina , vivipara , in the Linnean Herbarium agrees on the whole with 
F. mpina , but those of Smith are clearly not all the same type. 

Sp. IV. F. longifolia Thuill. 1799, p. 50, emend. ; milii. 

F. duriuscula Pollich, 1770, p. 101. 

F. eu-orina , var. 4. duriuscula Hack. 1. c. p. 89. 

„ „ „ Aschers. & Graeb, 1. c. p. 470. 

F. duriuscula Nym. l.c. (a) 829 and ( b ) 339. 

„ - Richt. I . c. p. 94. 

As has been shown in a previous paper (Hownrth, 1924, p. 325) the plant 
named F\ duriuscula bv Linnaeus is not a form of F. ovina , but of F. rubra. 
This name can therefore no longer be applied to the forms here described *. 

Culm erect, rigid, 15-70 cm. high, 2 nodes. Leaves with sheaths closed 
only at the base, smooth or scaberulous or more or less pubescent ; lamina 1 
setaceous, more or less rigid, 0*6-1 *1 mm, diam., 3-costate, continuous layer 
of subepidermal selerenchyma (fig. 2, e) green or glaucescent or glaucous- 
green, not pruinose, smooth, occasionally scabrous ; (5-)7(-9) v.b/s. 
Panicle varied, 5-12 cm. lg. Spikelets elliptical or oblong-elliptical, 
6-10 nun. lg., 4-9 firs. Fertile glumes lanceolate, 4*0-5*5 mm. lg., awns 
-3 mm. Ig. 

Key to Varieties. 


1. Laminae smooth or scarcely rough.«. genvina. 

2. Laminae decidedly rough, especially about the tip . trachyphylla . 


Var. 1. genfina. 

F\ eu-ovina, duriuscula , genuina Hack. I . c. p. 90. 

„ „ b. „ Aschers & Graeb. 1. c. p. 470. 

Culm 25-40 cm. high, angular above, usually smooth. Sheaths glabrous, 
smooth; ligule glabrous ; lamina mm. diam., generally curved, 

smooth or only slightly rough along the infolded margins. Panicle short, 
4-7-12 cm. lg., compact. Spikelets elliptical-oblong, 6-8-10 cm. lg:; 
fertile glumes 4*5-5’5 mm. lg., smooth, shortly awned, awn 2 mm. lg. 

V.e.’s 3, 15, 29, 36, 38, 39, 49. 

Viviparous forms also in v.c. 49. 

Forma curvula , leaves very rigid, scabrous ; v.c. 26. 

Forma hngearistata , awn more than half length of glume, glaucous-green ; 
v.c. 39. 

* The earliest name for one of the forms included in this group, Festuca longifolia 
Thuillier, 1799, is used in an emended sense to include all the forms, some with leaves not 
more than 2-3 cm. long. 
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Var. 2. TItACHYPTI YLh 

F. eu-ovina, duriusca/a , S frarht/jdu/lla Hack. /. c. p. 0 1. 

„ ,, ,, A sellers. & (iraeh. /. r. p. 171. 

„ , „ Hicht. /. r. p. 1H. 

Culm tailor, 35—15 cm., more robust, scabrous above. Sheaths, especially 
below, shortly puberuloiis ; ligule feebly ciliolatc ; lamina* subj micaceous 
(0*7-0'8 mm. diam.) and scabrous on all sides, especially below the tip. 
Panicle *1-10 cm. lg., erect, compact, scabrous. Npikelets green to violet, 
(5-7 mm. lg. ; fertile glumes broadly lanceolate, 4-4*5 mm. lg., arista to, awn 
-3 mm. lg. 

V.c.'s 15, 1(5. 

Sp. V. F. i.LArcA. 

/’. eu-ornnu var. b. yfattra Hack. /. *. p. 1)4. 

,, Ateliers. A (finch. /. *. p. 472. 

Culm 20-40 cm. high, angular abme (rarely rounded) and usually smooth ; 
2 nodes. Leaves smooth, more or less pruinose : sbeatb entire only at the 
base, ligule usually ciliolate, lamina* rigid, 0-7 turn, or more diam. : 7f-0) 
\ b.’s, continuous scleronchvma (lig. 2./A. //). Panicle-10 cm. lg‘, compact, 
raebis usually smooth or at least below. Spikelet* 4-7 Hr* , 5-b-K mm. lg.; 
fertile glumes lanceolate, 3*5-1 or 5 turn, lg., aristate or mucronate, more or 
less pruinose. 

Keif to Varuties, 

I. Spikelets larger (7 8 nim. lg ), fertile plumes longer ( .Vo imn ) with longer 

awns ( mm ), larliis more or les»> Htiaight . yniuina. 

2 Spikelets smaller ((> 7 mm. Ip >. fertile flumes shorter t-4 7 mm ) with shorter 

awns (-1 5 mm ), rnehis w n\\ . . ca>*ia, 

Var 1. GENDINA. 

F. <flitucu Lam. 1781k p. 451). 

„ Hicht. /. c . p. 04. 

F. ett-ovimt , <fhiuca, aenulna Hack. /. /*. p. 04. 

„ „ ,, A sellers. A (Iraeh. I e. p. 172. 

Culm 2-3 dm. high, somewhat robust, smooth above. Leaf diam. *7 mm. 
or more (fig. 2,/). Panicle narrow, short, rigid, -5 cm. lg., axis straight. 
Spikelets 7-8 mm. lg., smooth, 4-5 firs. ; fertile glumes 4*5-5 5 mm. lg , 
aristate, awn -2*8 mm. lg. 

No county records except from culti\ation. 

Var. 2. cacsia. 

F. wia Sin 1808, t. 1917. 

„ Nym. L r. p. 820. 

F. I aura y rtrsia Hicht. /. <*. p. 05. 

F . en-ovina , tflauca t cmia Hack. /. r. p. 05. 

„ „ „ Aschers. <& (iraeh. L <*. p. 473. 
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Culm smooth; leaves not less than one-half to one-third as long as the culm, 
O’5-0*7 mm. diam. (fig. 2, < 7 ). Panicle 2-7 cm. lg., somewhat compact, axis 
wavy. Spikelets 6-7 111111 . lg., 4-5 firs.; fertile glumes linear-lanceolate, 
4 , 2-4 , 7 nnn. lg., smooth to somewhat rough, mucronulate-aristute, awn 
-1*5 mm. lg. 

V.c/s 6 , 26, 34, 56. 

Smith’s plants gathered on the heaths round Bury St. Edmunds in 1804 
are densely tufted with lamina) not more than 3 cm. long. Grown in 
Mr. Crowe's garden the leaves are 10 cm. long and about one-third the 
length of the culm. Much more recent plants from near Bristol (v.c. 34) 
have leaves half the length of the culm. Continental plants under this name 
are taller, have a larger, more open panicle (10 cm. long), but rather smaller 
spikelets and glumes. 


Discussion of Characters. 

Festuca ovina can be readily distinguished from the csespitose forms of 
F. rubra by the character of the branching at the base of the shoot. In all 
the forms of F. ovina intravaginal branches only are present, characterised 
by a dorsal, elongated prophyll followed immediately by the first vegetative 
leaf with normal sheath and lamina. In F. rubra forms the first branches 
of the shoots, if nut all, are extravaginal, and these, even though they may 
be almost or quite erect, show a transitional series commencing with the 
minute dorsal prophyll through longer, sheathing scale-leaves to leaves with 
first a rudimentary, then a normal lamina (see Bowarth, 1919, p. 270, fig. 2). 
Further, the open sheath of the radical l^if in F. ovina distinguishes this 
group from that of F. rubra , where the sheath is closed to its mouth. These 
characters are exceedingly useful in differentiating forms like F. ovina, 
longifolia , and F. rubra, fallax ; F. ovina, glauca , and F. rubra , pruinosa. 

For determination of the British forms of F. ovina, several characters have 
to be considered together. In F. supina and its variety vivipara reliance 
can be placed upon the sheath character, but in the absence of this the 
transverse section of the lamina is dependable along with the ligule. 
F . glauca and var. ccesia are pruinosa—that is, have a definite waxy “ bloom,” 
which must, however, be carefully distinguished from the merely glaucous- 
green colour of other forms. F. capillata and F. ovina, vulgaris are finer- 
leaved forms distinguishable from F* longifolia . One finds that in all these 
forms the shape and structure of the lamina of the radical leaf as seen in 
transverse section is quite a useful and reliable character, though unfor¬ 
tunately in herbarium material it is not always available. For sectioning 
one chooses the next to the youngest leaf of any barren shoot and cuts the 
lamina at a distance of about a third its length above the ligule. In dried 
herbarium plants one cuts a segment of the leaf atiout a centimetre long from 
this region, places it for a short time in dilute alcohol in order to remove 
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the air from the tissues, and then soaks in tin* following mixture 


(Orzeszko, 1903):— 

Sodium carbonate. •> gr. 

Glycerine . gr. 

Water. 70 cc. 


This mixture can be slightly wanned if it is desired to hurry the process. 
As the leaf-segment is affected it changes colour gradually from the cut 


Km. 2 . 



Sections of radical leaves of Fettuca. 

(a) capMata ; (b) ovina ; (c) aupina j (d) suptna, vivipara ; (e) lonyifvlia ; (f) ylaiua ; 
(g) t/lauca, cresia . All X 90. 


edges inwards, and when fully softened it can be hand-sectioned in pith. 
The histological diameters of these sections can be observed as easily as in 
fresh material. 

In all doubtful cases one tarns, if possible, to the transverse section, and 
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looks for further confirmation in the form of the ligule auricles (not in itself 
reliable); the smoothness, roughness, or hairiness of sheaths and laminae ; 
form of panicle ; size and shape of fertile glumes; presence or absence of 
awns ; and even, in the case of F, capillata , length of anthers. Even thus 
one finds that there are intermediate forms, especially between F. capillata 
and F. ovina , vulgaris, and to some extent between the latter and F. longifolia 
through var . firmula. In such cases it is necessary to sum up the characters 
in favour of the one or the other form, and place the plant on the side where 
the greatest weight of characters fails. This has been done, e.g . for the 
various agricultural races, otherwise they remain anomalous forms. 

The viviparous forms of the various species, excluding F. supina , cannot 
in a few cases be determined with any degree of certainty. One is dependent 
mainly upon the vegetative characters of general habit, transverse section of 
lamina and form of ligule auricles, and often one or the other of these 
characters is in conflict with the rest. For the purpose of this paper, in the 
purely viviparous forms examined, reliance has in a few instances been 
placed entirely on the leaf-section. The author is not altogether satisfied 
with this, but, apart from observing these forms under cultivation, it is the 
only course open. But, although the leaf-section is fairly constant for any 
given species, it occasionally fails, even in normal-panicled forms, and it is 
reasonable to assume that the conditions which bring about those physio¬ 
logical changes seen in the transformation of a spikelet to a bulbil will also 
bring about changes in vegetative characters. Errors of determination 
cannot be excluded when dried viviparous forms are in question, and these 
may have to be revised should new facts be brought to light. 

Vivipary in all the forms of Festuca ovina except sapina may be induced, 
apparently by external environmental conditions existing at the time the 
panicle is being laid down. These conditions appear to be extreme humidity 
or drought. Thus it has been noted that vivipary is common during a wet 
season, or in plants growing in the wet peat of Eriophorum moor or under 
the influence of spray from waterfalls or rapid mountain streams, or, on the 
other hand, in rocky ground and dry soils generally. These observations, 
however, differ from those of Jenkin (1921, p. 418), who says he has never 
seen vivipary to occur in Festuca ovina plants which normally produce seed¬ 
bearing inflorescences. He suggests, though he has not investigated it 
systematically, that there is a distinct race of F. ovina of more than sub¬ 
varietal rank common to such situations as are enumerated above, in which 
vivipary is hereditary. 

There is no doubt that F. capillata and F . ovina , vulgaris are indigenous 
to this country. Both are widely distributed, the latter more so than the 
former. Druce (1919, p. 847) says of F. capillata, u it is the plant of acid 
soils,” and this in general seems to be trne, but the statement that “ vulgaris 
is the basic soil plant ” is not confirmed by my observations that this plant is 
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equally common on both siliceous and calcareous soils, although on the latter 
it forms a purer turf. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether F. Ion pi folia , F. ylauca, or its variety 
F. c/t’sia are indigenous, although the last was recognised by Sir J. E. Smith 
more than one hundred years ago around Bury St. Edmunds, and appears 
to have established itself on the banks of the K. Avon, Bristol, v.c. 34. 
Both F. loiiffifolia and F. ylawa are cultivated in Britain. 
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The Seedling Anatomy of some Species of Lnpinus. By H. S. Holden, 
D.Sc., F.L.S., and A. Evelyn (-Hesters, B.Sc., University College, 
Nottingham. 

(With 28 Text-figures.) 

[Read .‘ird April, 1924.! 

The present investigation has been undertaken with a view to obtaining 
comparative data of the seedling anatomy of a number of species of the 
genus Lnpinus. It was hoped that such a comparative >tudy would yield 
some indication of the origin of the type of vascular structure characterising 
the various species, and, further, that the peculiarities known to occur in the 
juvenile anatomy of certain species would provide information as to the 
origin of what Dr. Miles Thomas has termed “ diagonal symmetry " [12]. 

The species examined are seventeen in number and comprise the following: 
Lupinus albus, Linn., L. angustifolius , Linn., L. arboreus , Sims, L. Barkeri, 
Lindl., L . Douglasii, Agardh, L. hirsutus , Linn., L . lutens , Linn., L . micran- 
thus, Dougl. ejr Lindl., />. microcarpus, Sims, L . mutabilis , Sweet, L . nanus , 
Dougl. eat Benth., L . nootkatensis , Donn., />. onustvs , S. Wats., L . poly - 
phyllus , Lindl., L . subcar nosus, Hook., L . sulphureus, Douglas, and 
L. varius, Linn. 

In view of the fact that the primary vascular structure is transient in the 
upper part of the seedling attention has been chiefly focussed on the young 
stages, although older seedlings have also been studied in connection with 
special points such as the behaviour of the epicotyledonary strands. 

The seedlings are all of the same general type, the accuinbency of the 
fleshy cotyledons giving them a characteristic lop-sided appearance. It is a 
point of some interest that, although in the majority of the species examined 
the contiguous faces of the cotyledons are relatively smooth, in three cases 
some degree of longitudinal ridging occurs. This is well marked in many 
specimens of L. varius and is strongly emphasised in L. nanus and L. luteus . 

Anatomically the seedlings are characterised by a uniform diarchy, but, 
although this is the case, there is a considerable amount of variation in detail, 
two extreme types being recognisable. These are linked by a series of 
intermediate forms and appear to illustrate an evolutionary sequence. It is 
proposed to describe the transition phenomena in L. nanus first, as these 
approximate most closely to the condition found in the majority of diarcli 
seedlings, and also as this species represents one extreme of the series. 

The midrib, as in most of the species examined, is formed by two large 
strands which unite in the lower half of the cotyledon to form a collateral 
bundle (c/. fig. 1). This, at the base of the lamina, gives place to typical 
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triad structure, the small central protoxylem being flanked by two well- 
developed phloem groups. On either side of the protoxylem, and frequently 
separated from it by one or two parenchymatous cells, a small group of 
metaxylem elements is situated. These appear to be developed in a 
tangential direction. The xylem elements arising subsequent to these develop 
centrifugally and, with the phloem, constitute two collateral groups in older 
seedlings. The condition described above is also found throughout the 
short petiole, but in the upper portiou of the hypoeotyl the metaxylem is 
represented by two tangentially elongated bands linked in the cotyledonary 
plane by the central protoxylem and forming with it a V-shaped group as 
seen in transverse section. At this level the laterally situated phloems have 


Figs. 1- 6. 



Transverse sections of part of the seedling vascular system of Lupinm arboreta* 
at successively lower levels. 


1. Cotyledonary midrib. 2. Petiole. 3. Middle of the hypoeotyl—note the inequality 
in the development of the “ vaisseaux iiiterratSdiares.” 4. Rase of the hypoeotyl. 5. Just 
below the collet. 6. Root. 


united with those of the second cotyledon to form two flanking plates. 
Towards the base of the hypoeotyl the metaxylem forms a direct centripetal 
continuation of the protoxylem, giving rise to typical root-structure. 
Transition is thus, to use Compton’s terminology, “ intermediate-high ” in 
type [3]. 

Comparing the transition characters in L. nanus with those of the onto- 
genetic scheme which Chauveaud [1] considers typical of diarch seedlings 
in general, it will be seen that there is a very close agreement. The p rima ry 
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inetaxylem in the base of the hypocotyl is wholly centripetal in its develop¬ 
ment and is succeeded at a higher level by tangentially developed elements, 
these persisting even in the bases of the cotyledons. 

The type of transition occurring in L . alius and L . hirsutus offers a sharp 
contrast to that occurring in L. nanus. As in that species the midrib 
develops triad structure near the base of the lamina, but instead of there 
being a close approximation between the central protoxylem and its flanking 
metaxylems, there is a gap of several (4-3) parenchymatous cells between 
them (tig. 7). Jn many cases tangentially developed inetaxylem elements 
are absent, and the earliest inetaxylem formed is associated with the lateral 
phloem groups, producing a pair of collateral bundles. One feature of con¬ 
siderable interest which frequently occurs in L. albas , and to a lesser extent 
in some of the other species (e. g., L. hirsutus ), is the configuration of the 
protoxylem. In most dicotyledonous seedlings it forms a small compact 
group and frequently shows clear evidence of centripetal development, but in 
many seedlings of A. alias it takes the form of a transversely elongated bar, 
usually unisenate though occasionally biseriate, which lies in a plane at right 
angles to the cotyledonary plane (fig*. 7, 8). In some seedlings (fig. 8) 
the protoxylem may even be separated into two portions by an intervening 
parenchymatous cell. This type of protoxylem, although commonly found 
in this particular species, is not of constant occurrence, some seedlings 
exhibiting the more familiar compact central group of vessels. 

Traced from the base of the cotyledons downwards there is a progressively 
wider separation between protoxylem and inetaxylem, until, in the upper 
part of the hvpocotyl, as many as twelve or fifteen cells of parenchyma may 
intervene between them (rf. fig. !>). The inetaxylem groups, four in number, 
are thus situated immediately internal to the phloem groups in the diagonal 
planes. Their development at this level, as far as one can judge, is mainly 
or wholly centrifugal. While it is possible that the initial separation of 
protoxylem and inetaxylem in the base of the cotyledon may be ascribed to 
the suppression in ontogeny of the tangentially developed elements, or, as 
Chauvcaud [1] terms them, “ vaisseaux intermediares,” an alternative 
explanation of the wider separation occurring subsequently will be made 
below. At a slightly lower level undoubtedly “intermediate” elements 
occur, and the protoxylem, in those cases in which it is transversely extended, 
contracts to the usual condition (figs. 9, 10). The number of u intermediate ” 
elements increases at successively lower levels, hut these invariably form a 
somewhat diffuse series, being grouped in twos and threes with parenchy¬ 
matous elements separating them (fig. 10). In the region of the collet there 
is a tendency to greater continuity, hut in many cuses, as in the one figured 
(fig. 11), there is a definite serration into groups, one of which appears to 
lag behind in association with the centrifugally developed xylein elements. 
From this point downwards there is a slow approximation of inetaxylem and 
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protoxylem until typical root-structure is attained, usually 1*0-1 ’5 cm. below 
the collet. It is very common to find that the junction of protoxylem and 
metaxylem proceeds at a very unequal rate on the two sides. Thus in the 
example figured (figs. 12-15) the two groups of intermediate elements to 


Figs. 7-15. 
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the left o£ the protoxylem are labelled a and b , whilst those to the right are 
labelled a f and 5'. Elements developed in continuity with those of a! first 
connect with the protoxylem. In the meantime, elements continuous with 
a and b have become united to form a single group which links up with the 
basal portion of a , whilst those continuous with V unite with the general 
mass last of all. 

Comparing A. albus (and A. hirsutus) with A. nanus we see that the former 
differ from the hitter in two important respects, namely, the wide separation 
of the protoxylem and the metaxylem in the hypocotyl, and the low level at 
which root-structure is attained. The transverse elongation of the protoxylem 
and the separation of the intermediate elements into two groups at the base 
of the hypocotyl, where they occur, also constitute further points of difference. 

A. nanus and A. albus represent the two extremes of the series, and, 
anatomically, the remaining species may he arranged more or less in sequence 
between them. 

Resembling A. nanus in type are L. arboreus , A. microntbus 9 A. microcarpus^ 
A. polt/phr/Uus , A. suhcarnosus* and A. sulphureus . Of these, A. min'ocarpus 
and A. sulphureus resemble A. nanus most closely, whilst A. arboreus and 
A. polyphyllus depart from it most widely. All differ from it in two inter¬ 
esting respects, the first being in the tendency to show a parenchymatous gap 
between the protoxylem and metaxylem. This gap consists of from one to 
five cells : it may be absent, and is frequently more marked on one side of the 
protoxylem than on the other. Where the gap is lessened or eliminated the 
bundle is characterised by the development of “ intermediate” elements, and 
those may be separated from the protoxylem, on the one hand, and the more 
distally situated metaxylem, on the other, by one or more thin-walled cells. 
The second point of difference between A. nanus and those species approaching 
it in vascular structure is the level of transition, which is always lower than 
that obtaining in A. nanus and is very generally completed at, or just below, 
the level of the external collet. The accompanying figures of the transition 
phenomena in A. arboreus will serve to illustrate these points. In figure 2 
the condition of the cotyledonary strand as it traverses the petiole is shown. 
The separation between the protoxylem and the metaxylem there indicated 
is increased a little in the upper part of the hypocotyl, but a restoration of the 
“ intermediate ” elements begins in mid-hypocotyl (fig. 3), and near the base 
this restoration is completed so that a V-shaped xylem group results, whilst 
the phloems have united in the intercotyledonary plane to form continuous 
tangential plates (fig. 4). Immediately below the collet (fig. 5), the bulk 
or the metaxylem is centripetal, though a few " intermediateelements 
persist, whilst a little lower down again these are not developed and typical 
root-structure is attained (fig. 6). 

It will be noted that in the features in which the seedlings of the type 
described above tend to depart from the A. nanus type, they approach that 
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of L. dibits. In the remaining species examined the same tendencies are 
emphasised, so that the gap between protoxylem and metaxylem gets wider, 

Fig-. 1(1-24. 



16-90. Diagrams illustrating the transition in a pseudo-triarch specimen of Lupitiut raritti. 
91-94. Diagrams illustrating the transition in a pseudo-tetrarch of lAipinus variut. 
The bundles indicated by arrows are of epicotyledonary origin. 


and the delay in the development of root-structure leads to the greater part 
of the transition occurring at and below the collet. The following list gives 
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the maximum number of cells separating the protoxylem and metaxylem 
which have been noted in these remaining species :— 


Species. 

L. liarkeri .. 

L. onuslus . . 
fj. Dour/lam ... 
L . hiteus ... . 
L . nnotkaterms 
L. any ustifalius 
L. mutabilis ... 
L. varius . . .. 


Maximum number of cells. 

. 6 

. 6 

. 8 

.. 8 

. 8 

. 9 

. 9 

. 10 


It will he apparent, from what has been stated above, that the whole of the 
species examined constitute, anatomically, a remarkably well-graded series 
with L. nanus at one end and L. albus at the other. Whilst there is no 
departure from the general plan in the majority of the seedlings studied, 
some few show variations which may he significant. The most important of 
these occur in L. varius and are concerned with irregularities in the 
behaviour of the xvlem and of the phloem respectively. Those showing 
xylem irregularities are two in number. In the first of these the xvlem 
structure of the upper part of the hvpocotyl is quite normal (tig. 16), but at 
a lower level (fig. 17) the four metaxylem groups (a, b, r, d) take the form 
of tangentially elongated bands. Of these the two on the right of the 
protoxylems (b and <•) gradually link up na itli these in the ordinary way 
(figs. 17-19). Of the others a divides into three parts and <1 into two (fig. 18). 
The adjacent portions of a and d unite in the intercotvledonary plane 
to form a xylem group which, though it does not develop a protoxylem, gives 
a pseudo-triarch appearance to the root (fig. 20), owing to the continued 
separation of the phloem groups. The proximal portion of d forms with c a 
root polo in the cotyledonary plane, hut the two remaining portions of a 
dwindle and disappear, the second root pole thus being formed of half only 
of the metaxylem of the cotyledonary strand. The second seedling is broadly 
similar to that described above, but differs from it in detail. In this seedling 
two intercotyledonary xylem groups are formed in the root, so that a pseudo- 
tetrarch condition results. One of these arises from the union of the distal 
parts of the metaxylem groups b and c (figs. 21-24). The other is the 
product of the metaxylem group a alone which moves as a whole into the 
intercotyledonary plane. Metaxylem group d shows no abnormality in 
transition. 

The first of the seedlings described above shares with several other seedlings, 
which are otherwise normal, a peculiarity in the behaviour of the phloem. 
This, as the bundles traverse the petioles, forms the usual cap to each of the 
four diagonally situated xylem groups. In the hvpocotyl, however, each of 
the phloem groups divides into two, so that each metaxylem has associated 
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with it a pair of phloem groups (figs. 25, 25 a). These are later reunited and 
behave quite normally in transition. A similar peculiarity in the behaviour 
of the phloem is occasionally mot with in L. hirsute*. The remaining 
seedling showing abnormality is one of L. hiteus , in which the bulk of the 
pith has died and shrunk for about halE a centimetre. The cause of this is 
unknown, but a similar result may be produced by compression between 
finger and thumb. Whatever the cause of the injury in this particular case, 
a very vigorous reaction has followed. The whole of the living parenchyma¬ 
tous cells surrounding the wound, both intrastelar and cortical, have undergone 


Fias. *26 & 26 a. 



25. Transverse section of a diagonally situated bundle in the upper part of the hypocotyl 
of Lupinut variits, showing the bifurcation of the phloem. 25 a. Diagram showing the 
distribution of the vascular tissues in half the seedling. 


elongation and division, producing fan-shaped masses of cambiform tissue 
which extend out into the space formed by the collapse of the dead pith cells 
(fig. 2fi). The secondary activity is not confined to the parenchyma im¬ 
mediately adjacent to the injury, but also includes that lying between the 
xylem and the phloem. It is interesting to note that a number of the Cells 
derived from the division of the intrastelar parenchyma become lignified, 
forming tracheids, the thickenings of which are usually of the reticulate or 
spiral-reticulate type. They are, however, quite short, and show some super¬ 
ficial resemblance to the medullary tracheids of Lepidodendron selaginoidet. 
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The new cells resulting from the division of the cortical parenchyma do not, 
however, give rise to tracheid-like elements. Whilst the authors do not 
attach much importance to this difference, it has a certain interest in view of 
current theories as to the origin of the pith in Angiospenns. Wound-reactions 
of a somewhat similar character have been described by Dauphine [5] in 
a species of Lupinus studied by him, in which they had been induced by the 
removal of the root-tip. 

It may be noted in passing that Kattein’s description [10] of the 
transition phenomena in Lupinus luteus , as Compton [3] suspected, is 
quite erroneous, these following the general lines shown by the other species 
examined. 

Fin. iVi. 



26. Transverse section of u portion of the vascular system in a wounded specimen of 
Lupinus luteus, showing an extensive wound-reaction. 


Discussion. 

Whilst it is evident that the seedlings examined may, from an anatomical 
standpoint, be arranged in a continuous series, it remains to be decided 
which of the two extremes represents the more primitive condition. The 
configuration of the vascular system in A. minus is one which is characteristic 
of the great majority of seedlings exhibiting diarch symmetry, and, whilst 
this is not in any sense conclusive, there seems to be a considerable body of 
evidence from various published accounts of seedling anatomy, notably that 
of Miss Davey [7] on the Amentiferm, that the lateral concentration of the 
metaxylem, and the consequent isolation of the central protoxylem, is a 
derived feature—a view to which we incline. 
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As was stated earlier, the initial stages in the disassociation of metaxylem 
and protoxylem may he readily explained by the assumption that the u inter¬ 
mediate ” elements have ceased to be differentiated, and have been replaced 
by parenchyma. This view receives considerable support from the fact, to 
which reference has already been made, that the gap may be partly or 
wholly obliterated locally by the development of such elements. The 
inequalities in their development on the two sides of the protoxylem during 
their restoration at lower levels points in the same direction *. When the 
divergence between the protoxylem and its associated metaxylems becomes 
wider, spreading to eight, ten, or even fifteen cells, the mere elimination of 
the tangentially developed elements does not seem to provide an adequate 
explanation. The simplest one, and one which seems to fit the facts quite 
well, is that there has been a lateral movement of the metaxylem groups in 
phylogeny. Such an explanation receives support both from the behaviour 
of the protoxylem, which often becomes flattened or drawn out in a plane 
at right angles to the cotyledonary plane, and also from the straggling and 
disconnected character of the “ intermediate ” elements, especially in the 
upper half of the hypocotyl. A somewhat similar straggling is often shown 
by the “intermediate” elements occurring in the diagonal bundles of 
Calycanthus , and indeed the relatively simple type of diagonal symmetry 
exhibited by this genus would appear to have originated in a form showing 
diareh symmetry of the same type as Lupinus albus. As Dr. Miles 
Thomas [12] has shown, Calycanthus may exceptionally revert to the 
ordinary cruciform diarchy, and its resemblance to Lupinus alhus must 
then he quite close. A further pointy in which certain species of Lupinus 
approach Calycanthus is in the precocious development of a small secondary 
collateral bundle between the widely divergent metaxylem groups. There 
is only one such bundle in Lupinus , however, and its appearance is much 
later than that of the series of such bundles characterising Calycanthus . 
In this connection the transition phenomena occurring in Alnus cordifolia [7] 
are also of interest, this species showing a diarch condition at the upper end 
of the hypocotyl and diagonal tetrareby at the base, whilst in the inter¬ 
mediate region the two types of symmetry overlap. It may be that the 
transient bifurcation of each phloem group, which occurs in some specimens 
of Lujnnus varius , has some significance in relation to diagonal symmetry, 
but it seems to show a definite divergence from the behaviour of the phloem 
in Calycanthus and Alnus cordifolia , since in both of these, as far as can 
be judged, the whole of the cotyledonary phloems move into the inter¬ 
cotyledonary planes, and that developing on the site of the cotyledonary 
protoxylem arises de novo. It should be noted, however, that Miss Smith [11] 
has described a permanent bifurcation of the phloem in PayenaLeerii , one 

* M. Clwuveattd has also called attention to this point in correspondence with one of us 
(H. S. H.). 
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of the Sapotaccm showing diagonal tetrarchy, which closely resembles the 
temporary condition characterising Lapinas raring. 

Tn addition to the enquiry into the possible derivation of diagonal tetrarchy, 
the question of the source of the diarchy, which occurs throughout the genus 
Lapi/uts, may also be raised. Professor Compton, who, in 11112, submitted to 
this Society the results of a comprehensive investigation of the seedling- 
structure of the Loguminoste [3], came to the conclusion that tetrarchy was 
the primitive type of vascular symmetry within the Order, and that diarchy, 
where present, was due to a reduction from a tetrarch condition. Though 


Fios. 27 & 2^. 



27. Part of the root-system of Lnpinm albus, showing the lateral roots in four rows. 

28, Transverse section of the root of a younger seedling of Lapinas albus , showing the 
origin of a cotyledonary and an intercotyledonary root. 

we are not prepared to subscribe without qualification to the view whielf 
regards diarch symmetry as necessarily reduced from a more complex type, 
such evidence as >ve have obtained lends support to Compton's contention. 
The evidence is yielded by the aberrant specimens of Lnpinm rarius , and 
also by others of L. albus and L . hirsutns . Tn tho first of these the behaviour 
of the metaxylem during transition is the point of interest, part of this on 
either one or both flanks of the protoxylem becoming concentrated in the 
intercotyledonary plane, thus suggesting a partially successful attempt at 
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the restoration o£ tetrarchy, even though no protoxylem is developed in 
connection with these groups. In L. albus and L . hirsutus it seems to us 
that the frequent division into two of the metaxylem during transition, and 
the tendency of the more distal part to lag behind, are further vestiges of an 
ancestral tetrarchy, and may be regarded as a subsequent stage in reduction 
to that shown by L. carius , where a pseudo-tetrarch condition obtains. 
Both these species, moreover, show an additional feature of some interest. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that the lateral roots generally arise in 
the plane of the root-poles of the tap-root, so that L . albus and L . hirsutus 
should bear their lateral roots in two ranks. As a matter of fact, in many 
specimens the lateral roots are borne in four rows, two in the cotyledonary 
and two in the intercotyledonary plane (figs. 27, 28). It seems reasonable 
to regard this as a survival from an ancestral tetrarch condition, necessitated 
perhaps by the relatively large size of the seedling in these two species. 

Summary. 

1. The seedlings of the seventeen species of Lupinus examined are 
uniformly diarch in plan. 

2. They may, from an anatomical standpoint, be arranged in a series, 
with 7v. nanus at one end and L . albus at the other. 

3. Commencing with L . nanus this series shows a progressively wider 
separation of the two metaxylem groups from the central protoxylem and 
a lowering of the level at which typical root-structure is attained. 

4. It is considered that the initial stages in the separation of the xylem 
groups are brought about by the replacement of the tangentially developed 
elements termed by Chauveaud “ vaisseaux interm^diaires ” by parenchyma. 
This process is carried furiher, owing to a phylogenetic shifting outwards of 
the metaxylem groups. 

5. It is considered that the final term in this series may represent one of 
the steps by which diagonal tetrarchy has been attained. 

6. The evidence yielded by aberrant specimens of some species and 
commonly occurring variants of others is held to support Compton's view 
of the primitiveness of tetrarchy within the Leguminosm. 

The authors desire to record their thanks to the Regius Keeper of the 
R^oyal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, the Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, the Director of the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, and the Director of 
the Imperial Institute, London, for gifts of seeds, without which this work 
would not have been possible. 
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Phytoplankton of the English Lakes. 

By W. Harrison Pearsall and W. Harold Pearsall, D.Sc., F.L.S. 

[Read 6th November, 1924.] 

Introduction. 

The English Lakes lie among the high hills of Cumberland, AVestmoreland, 
and North Lancashire. These hills consist essentially of a central uplift from 
which run out ridges, radiating like the spokes of a wheel, and gradually 
decreasing in height as they pass further away from the centre. Practically 
all the main valleys between these ridges contain one or more lakes, varying 
greatly in size, but otherwise similar in appearance and characteristics. It is 
with eleven of the larger lakes that the present paper deals ; Thirlmere, now 
practically a reservoir with variable water-level, and those lakes smaller than 
Buttermere, having been omitted. The lakes considered vary in length 
from 10*5 miles (16*8 kilom.) (Windermere) to 1*26 miles (2 kilom.) 
(Buttermere), and have mean breadths of from 0*5 to 0*25 miles (0*8 to 
0*4 kilom.). They lie at uniformly low altitudes, Hawes Water, 694 feet 
(211 m.), being the highest. 

During the past three years a considerable number of plankton collections 
have been made in the larger English lakes with the object of ascertaining 
more precisely the composition of their phytoplankton, its seasonal variations, 
and its relation to the physical characters of the lakes and their environment. 
This work was primarily planned as a continuation of our survey of the lake 
vegetation. It was, however, quickly realized that there appeared to be a 
close connection between the characters of the lake-basins, the rooted 
vegetation, and the phytoplankton (2), and it accordingly became desirable to 
develop the collections of phytoplankton on a comparative basis and, if 
possible, to make them quantitative. 

The first account of the plankton vegetation of these lakes by W. and 
G. S. West (5) was to a very large extent confined to a description of the 
characteristic species of the lake area as a whole. The Wests, however, only 
took one collection from most of the lakes, although they subsequently 
studied the periodicity—for a year—in Wastwater, Ennerdale, and Winder- 
mere (6). No collections were made by these authors in Coniston and 
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Esthwaite. Our survey included the five lakes mentioned and also Butter- 
mere, Crummock Water, Derwentwater, Bassenthwaite, Ullswater, and 
Hawes Water, and was only made possible by a series of grants from the 
Koyal Society. 

Methods .—As it was desired to make the descriptions of the lake plankton 
comparative, arrangements were made to take the collections from the 
different lakes at nearly the same time. Bad weather and other difficulties 
interfered with this idea somewhat, blit, excepting Wastwater and Hawes 
Water (eight collections onlv), nine sets of comparative samples were taken 
from each of the eleven lakes—each of these sets being taken from the 
different lakes within a fortnight of one another, usually within a week. 
Thus the nine sets of comparative samples represent the following periods in 
each lake:—August 1920; April, July, August, late October 1921; May, 
July, September, November 1922. These samples—amplified by numerous 
additional collections from some of the lakes (see beginning of Table I.)— 
form the basis of all the subsequent account. 

The samples were collected by towing a fine silk net (60 meshes per cm.) 
for half an hour at the surface of the lake and at an approximately uniform 
speed. Owing to the scarcity of plankton in many of these lakes, vertical 
hauls proved to be impracticable, although they were frequently tried. 
Indeed, in Wastwater, the surface haul had usually to be extended to one 
hour before any appreciable material could be collected. This method of 
collecting material precludes any very exact quantitative statement of the 
results, although ow r ing to the inaccuracy of the usual counting method, 
probably little is lost by it. Each sample was first examined when fresh to 
facilitate the identification of Chlorophyeere. At the same time at least five 
hundred organisms (usually one to two thousand) vrere counted, and the 
percentage composition of the phytoplankton was determined from the figures 
so obtained. The samples were examined independently by the two authors, 
and the lists checked in this way. 


I. Description. 

In describing the phytoplankton community of a lake, it is necessary to 
make allowance for its seasonal and other variations. This can only be done 
when the characteristic species are judged by two criteria— abundance and 
constancy . The conditions for plankton organisms in a given lake presumably 
vary around a mean environment, which must favour the development of 
some organisms more than others. If the range of external conditions in the 
lake is never too extreme for the favoured organisms, these will persist and 
will be found in all collections—J. e., they will be constant species. It must 
be supposed in such a case that the range of conditions in the given lake 
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approaches closely the range for the id^al environment of the favoured 
organisms. 

Commonly—as an examination of Table I. will show—the constant species 
are also most abundant, though this is not necessarily always the case, as the 
plant may sink too rapidly or divide too slowly ever to be present in any 
great quantity. On the other hand, some plants will be able to appear in a 
given lake only when the lake environment is at the extreme end of its range 
in one direction. Such plants are likely to be temporary, though they may 
be so abundant as to dominate the plankton when present. Their value as 
indicator species in describing a lake plankton is obviously less than that of 
the constant species, though they cannot be neglected, as they may throw 
light on the variability of the environment. As an example of these species, 
we may cite the extreme case of Aphanizomenon f which made up 70 °/ 0 of the 
whole phytoplankton of the E*thwaite collection in November 1920, but 
which has only occurred in two collections out of 27 taken from this lake. 

In the table of distribution we have attempted to record the abundance 
and constancy of the species observed in any lake. Where figures are given, 
they indicate percentages, those on the left hand the maximum percentage of 
abundance of the species in question, relative to the whole number of plants 
in the same collection ; those on the right hand the percentage, of relative 
constancy of the species in the nine samples compared. These constancies 
are given to the nearest five per cent., as they are based only on nine 
samples. For some lakes, however, we have a larger number of collections, 
and in these cases there is very close agreement between the constancy based 
on the 9 comparative samples and that based on the larger number. 

In Esthwaite, for example, with 27 samples the divergence—with one 
exception—is less than five per cent. (Vmstancies are not given if the plant 
occurred in less than one-third of the samples. Where only one figure is 
given in the table, it represents maximum abundance. Plants recorded by 
the Wests—but not seen by us—are marked by W. 

The distribution of the species observed is given in the following table (I.), 
from which the general phytoplankton type of each lake can bo ascertained. 
Species occurring only as isolated specimens in a single lake are not 
included. 
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IT. Analysis of Records. 

In attempting to analyse more fully the common or dissimilar features of 
the various lakes, we have considered only the simplest comparisons, for a 
detailed numerical analysis would press the statistical side of these 
observations far beyond any ecological or other interpretation which can 
possibly be attempted at present. There appear to be three direct and simple 
methods of comparing the planktons of the various lakes. The comparisons 
may be based (i.) on the dominant or most abundant species (ii.) on 
the constant species, (iii.) on the average percentage composition of the 
planktons at the times of collection. 

The dominant species are given in Table II. In this, d indicates species 
which (in the given lake) at times make up more than 66 °/o of the whole 
phytoplankton. Species whose maximum abundance lies between 33-66% 
are given as sub-dominant, sd. The table, therefore, includes all species 
forming more than 33 % of the phytoplankton at any time. 


Table II.— 1)< minant Species . 
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b as Botryococcm Braunit . , j 

s = Sphcevocystis Sckroeteri, ,« ptunuo.. 


In the above table the 2 species asterisked are present in less than 75% of 
the samples and are, therefore, relatively temporary, but the others are 
practically constant species. Coniston is omitted from Table II. on account 
of its fragmentary plankton. The full figures upon which this table 
is based are readily obtained from Table I., arid they can be amplified 
as far as is desired. Further analysis, however, adds no facts of great 
importance to the above table. It will be seen that the first two lakes— 
Wastwater and Ennerdale—are dominated by Desmids, the next four by 
Dinobryon, and the last five have Asterionella dominant at times. 
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The distribution of (he sub-dominant, diatoms and green alga?, on the 
whole, runs parallel to the main features just described, but Mouyeotia 
elegantula —at times dominant in Bassenthwaito—seems to suggest that this 
lake has affinities with Wastwator or Ennerdale. The dominance of the two 
diatoms, Asterionella and Tahellaria fenestrata , however, indicates a much 
closer relation to the other diatom lakes. 

While the dominant Mvxophycem show increase roughly toward the 
right-hand end of the table, it is clear from their rather sporadic distribution 
that the environmental factors inducing abundance of these algre are not 
necessarily the same as those governing the distribution of the Chlorophycea?, 
JMnobryon , or Diatoms, though they may be similar. 

The constant species tend to vary from lake to lake, but the dominant 
species given in Table II. are for the most part al*o constant. Table III. is a 
summary giving the number of species (in each of the main groups) which 
are present in more than 75% °f the collections from a given lake. 


Table III.— distant Sjieries. 

. - - — j~ 

Wa Eh. Hu. iY Ha. He. 

Desniid* (Honjugatie) .. . I 7 U 0 1 7 

Colonial ('hlnrophvcea* ... 1 2 .‘5 2 :i 

Diatoms (excluding Tahellaria) 1 .... J 1 

Myxopin core . . 2 1 

J’eridiniere . I I 1 2 1 1 

Dinobryvn . 1 1 ,. 1 


Ha. I II. Wi E.v. Co. 

1*1 2 2 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 2 2 1 

.. .. 1 

1 : .. 1 


* Including M yeotiu elegantula. 


The two Diatoms, Tahellaria floccnlosa and T. fenestrata , are constant in 
every lake ev~ * he latter of the pair is rather sporadic. 

Hence the comparative significance, are excluded. 

Cyclotella comta is constant m uswater and Windermere, and Melosira 
granulata in Windermere and Esthwaite. 

Of the Peridiniea?, Peridinium Wit lei is constant in the first four lakes, and 
Ceratimn Hirandinella in the others indicated. Of the Colonial Green Algae, 
Spharoeystis Svhroeteri tends to be more constant in the left-hand lakes, and 
Eudorina elegant toward the right-hand of the series. 

Excluding the two Tabellarise as being of no significance here, it is clear 
that JHnohryon , Peridinium Willei, and the Green Algai include? the majority 
of the constant species in the first six lakes, while in the remaining lakes 
Ceratium , Diatoms, and Myxophyoe® provide a much greater proportion of 
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the constant species. The conclusions drawn from this table are therefore 
essentially similar to those drawn from Table II., although in the present 
case many of the species never attain any marked abundance. Moreover, 
from Table IT. we should suspect that the first two lakes in the series 
represent conditions favourable for one set of organisms (Chlorophycese), 
while the last three or four represent conditions favouring another set 
(e.g, Diatoms). The intermediate lakes should, therefore, tend to have 
intermediate conditions betweon these two extremes, and therefore to contain 
the largest numbers of constant species. This is shown to be the case in 
Table ill. 

The average percentage composition of the phytoplankton of the various 
lakes is given in Table IV.. the figures being based on the nine comparative 
samples previously mentioned. 


Tarlk IV.— Average /Percentage ('(imposition. 
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These figures are less easy to interpret, but if—on the basis of Table III.— 
the percentage of Peridinium , Dinobryon y and Chlorophyceso be determined 
(Group I.) in contrast with the percentage of Myxophycese, Diatoms, and 
Ceratium (Group II.), it will he found that there is a fairly regular 
progression from the lakes with a high average percentage of Chlorophycese 
and Flagellates, to those with Diatoms and Myxophycese predominant. 
The discrepancies in this general progression (high Chlorophycese in 
Bassenthwaite, high Myxophycese in Orummook and Hawes W.) are 
obviously of minor importance in attempting a general statement, for it is 
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Unlikely that any one environmental factor will affect the distribution o£ all 
these diverse types of organisms. 

On the other hand, it has already been demonstrated (Pearsall, 2) that 
the environmental conditions in these lakes show a definite progression from 
lakes of the Wastwatcr-Ennerdale type to those like Esthwaite, the order 
of progression being that employed in the tables. Wastwater and Enner- 
dale are rocky lakes, with relatively coarse sediments, and lying amid rocky 
and uncultivated surroundings. Their waters are clear, very poor in 
dissolved substances and particularly in calcium salts, nitrates, and silica. 
Esthwaite is a silted lake, with relatively fine sediments and lying in soil- 
covered and more cultivated country. Its waters are rather turbid, richer 
in dissolved calcium salts, in nitrates, and in silica—to a less extent 
Windermere and Ullswater are similar. The remaining lakes are inter¬ 
mediate between these two extremes, roughly in the order given in the 
tables. The original grouping of these lakes was based entirely on their 
physical characteristics together with the character of their rooted vegetation, 
and it is significant that the analysis of their phytoplankton should give 
groupings so closely similar. 

III. The Phytoplankton Associations. 

So far, the analysis attempted has dealt with the major taxonomic groups 
of plankton organisms. It is. however, fairly obvious that one may have 
species constantly occurring together and forming easily recognized associations, 
although the associated species belong to widely different natural orders. 
These associations are characterized most easily by their dominant species, 
and in the sense used here, the term association refers to the associated 
species which are constantly present along with a given dominant or 
dominants. In determining the following associations we have been faced 
with the difficulty that the plankton of these lakes is often very mixed, with 
no clearly defined dominant. We have, therefore, taken a low limit of 
dominancy (33 %) as the basis for the following descriptions. In determining, 
for example, the composition of the Tabellaria fenestrata association, all 
samples from any lakes were taken in which Tabellaria fenestrata formed 
over 33 °/o of the whole plankton. The constancy of the remaining species 
in these samples was then determined. One species (Aster amelia) occurs in 
over 90% of these samples, and is hence a constant member ot the association. 
Other species (Eudorina eleyans , Staurastrum jaculifernm , XanthidUnn 
antilopeum) which occur in more than 6t> % of the given samples are usually— 
but not always—present. These are referred to as sub-constant species. This 
method obviously expresses in the simplest way a correlation coefficient 
between the dominant species and those associated with it iu nature. 

The following associations have been recognized ; and most of them can 
he recognized when the dominants form less than 33 %of the whole plankton. 

f 2 
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Chlorophycean association complex. 

(1) Staurastrum jaculiferum-Sph©rocystis Schroeteri association. 

Sub-constant : Peridinium Willei and Glopocystis gigas. 

Occurring in Wa., En., Bu. A similar association occurs in Ha., Wi., 
Ull.—but is never dominant. 

(2) Stanrastrum longispinum-Genicularia elegans association. 

Constant : Gonatozyyon monottvnium , Staurastrum brasiliense, 
S. Arctiscon. 

Sub-constant: Xanthidium antilopeum, Spliarocystis Schroeteri, 
Peridinium Willei. 

Well-developed only in Ennerdale; occurs also in De. The rarer 
desmids, Staurastrum Ophiura, S. anatinum , Arthrodesmus Incus, and 
A. crassus, probably belong to this association. 

(3) Mougeotia elegantula-Micrasterias Wallichii association. 

Sub-constant : Xanthidhnn antilopeum , Staurastrum saxonicum, 
S . Arctiscon, Spondylosium planum , Dinobryon cylindricum. 

Occurs in Bassenthwaite only. 

(4) Spondylosium planum—Eudorina elegans association. 

Constant: Tabellaria fene strata, Asterionella gracillima . 

Sub-constant: Staurastrum paradoxum, Ceratium Hirundinella, 
Dinobryon cylindricum, Oscillatoria Agardhii, Cielospluvrinm 
Kntzingianum . 

Occurs in Or., Wi., Es.-not dominant, but recognizable in Ha. and De. 

(5) Dinobryon association. 

Constant: Tabellaria fen e strata, Botryococcus Brannii , Spondylosium 
planum. 

Sub-constant : Sphivrocystis Schroeteri, Peridinium Willei, Ceratium 
Hirundinella , Eudorina elegans , Closterium Kntzingii , &lau- 
rastnnn Arctiscon , S. jaculiferum. 

Occurs in Bu., Or., Ha., De. ; also recognizable, though not dominant, 
in Wi., Ull., Ba., and Es. 

(G) Dinobryon-Botryococcus association. 

The two species approximately co-dominant, together + 33 %. 

Constant: Sphcr.rocystis Schroeteri, Xanthidium antilopeum , Stau¬ 
rastrum jaculiferum, Gonatozygon monotemium. 

Sub-constant: GUeocystis gigas 9 Spondylosium planum, Hyalotheca 
mucosa , Staurastrum paradoxum , 5. anatinum , & Arctiscon, 
Genicularia elegans , Tabellaria fenestrata, Peridinium Willei , 
Ceratium Hirundinella . 

This is a typical summer phase in a Dinobryon lake. The constants are 
so different that we have felt bound to separate it from the Dinobryon 
association. Occurs in Bd., Cr., Ha. 
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Diatom associations. 

(7) Tabellaria fenestrata association. 

('onstant: . I sterionella yracillima . 

Sub-constant : Eudonnu eleyans, Staurastnnn jaenliferum , 

A ant huti mu ant do pen m . 

In Bu., (Jr., Ha., I)e., Ba., UlL 

(8) Asterionella gracillima association. 

( 'distant : Tabellaria fenestrata. 

Sub-constant: ( yclot el la eomta , Oscillaloria Ayardhii , Eudorina 
eteyans , Spondytosium planum , /Stun rust rum jmradoxum. 

(fa) Melosira variant of Asterionella association {Melosira over 10% of 
whole plankton) has in addition :— 

Constant: Oscillatoria Ayardhii and (aitosjdia rium Kutziny- 

ianvm . 

Sub-constant : Mallomonas lonyiseta . 

In Windermere and Ksthwaite. 


Myxophycean associations. 

00 Oscillatoria Agardhii association. 

Constant: <'eratium Hirundinella. 

Sub-constant : Eudorina eleyans , Spondytosium planum . 

Occurs in Esthwaite ; present but not dominant in Co., Wi. 

(10) CcelosphaBritim Kntzingianum association. 

Constant: yracillnna , Eiulorina clet/ans, Tabellaria 

fenestrata , Spondylosium planum . 

Sub-constant : * O still atari a Ayardhii , Lemmermanni , 

* St aura strum jntradoxum, ('eratium Hirundinella . 

Occurs in Cr., Ha., Wi., Es. 

(11) Anabama spp. association. 

This association is strikingly similar to the last (10), and contains 
the same constants (with the same constancy). The sub-constants 
are the two asterisked in 10, with Spharocystis Srhroeteri and 
Botryocoecus Braunii in addition. 

Found in Ha., De., Wi., Es. 

(12) Aphanisomenon Flos-aqua association. 

Once seen in Esthwaite only. Associates doubtful—probably 
Ceratium Hirundinella . 

The ecological conditions under which these associations occur will be 
dealt with in subsequent communications. 
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TV. Noteworthy Species.* 

The scarcity of new records of species—in spite of the large number of 
samples taken and the care with which they have been examined—is a 
striking testimony to the thoroughness of the primary survey carried out by 
the late W. and G. 8. West. Some of the species given in our list they 
did not obtain from the lakes, but from the smaller tarns. Both Dinobryon 
n/li/tdrieum and J). divergent Imhof are quite frequent in the lakes, and w© 
have also observed the var. Schauinslandii Lemm. of the latter species in 
C-rummock (12. 7. 22). Its cells average 5 2 fi in length and have crenula- 
tions all along the margin. Moreover, they differ in not being “ suddenly 
inflated below. v 

Interesting additions to previous records for this area are ITinobryon 
stipitatum Stein and bavaricum Imhof. Both are more delicate than 
/>. divergeiu and have a stricter habit, the colonies being long, narrow, 
and very slightly branched. The cells are longer ( + 80/a), proportionally 
narrower and more gradually tapering below into long stipes. Pascher 
includes D. bavaricum under 1). stipitatum as a sub-species and is probably 
justified in so doing. In 7>. bavaricum there is no marked basal inflation 
and the cell-margins have three or four crenulations in their widest part 
which is usually about the middle. 

Chlorophycea. 

Mougeotia elegantula Wittrock. West (Journ. Bot. vol. xxxvii.) gives 
the distribution of this species as Westmorland, West Ireland, and Sweden. 
We have collected it in Cumberland ’from Ennerdale, and it is especially 
abundant in Bassenthwaite. In Lancashire it occurs sparingly in Coniston 
and Esthwaite Water. 

Gonatozygon monotjenicm De Bary is commonly met with in all the 
lakes, but its rare variety, pilosellum Nordst., is found only in Hawes Water, 
Buttermere, and Windermere. West has recorded it from Hawes W. 
(Westmd.), but the present Cumberland and Lancashire records are 
additional. 

Gonatozygon Kinahani (Arch.) liabenh. is tbe only species of the genus 
with a perfectly smooth cell-wall. We have no previous records of it for 
the English lakes, but it occurs in the Cumberland lakes—Ennerdale, 
Buttermere, and JJerwentwater—and also in Hawes W. (Westmd.). 

Genicularia elegans W. & G. S. West is a frequent constituent of 
the lake plankton, and is especially abundant in Ennerdale. West (Brit. 
Desm. i. 37) gives the following dimensions for this species Length 300- 
427 breadth 14-16-3#, breadth of apices 17-48-5#. We are of opinion 
that these figures need considerable revision. We have measured many 
Ennerdale specimens which were 200-217 ft in length by 14# broad with 
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apices 17 5 or 18 /a across—a few were 186x13 /a, apices 14 /a. As 
(ionatozygon monoltnintm is frequently met with in the same collection, 
the question of dimensions assumes considerable importance. Especially is 
this the case when examining preserved material, in which the characteristic 
parietal ami spirally twisted ohloroplasts of Geniatlarla elegant may break 
down. West (/. c. .“10) gives correctly for f ionatozygon mount anium, 
length 82-284 /a, breadth 7*5-11"5 /a, breadth of apices 8*0-12*5/4. It 
would therefore appear from his measurements that the two species could 
he distinguished by their length alone. This, however, is by no means the 
case, as shown by the figures given above. We find, however, that the 
breadth of (lenieularia elegant is invariably greater than that of (ionatozygon 
monoitminm , and that, as a rule, the apical cell-wall is thicker, but we 
consider that the examination of fresh material is necessary for reliable 
determination. 

Spirot/KNIA Trabecu la A. Hr. is an extremely rare desmid—previously 
unrecorded for England—which hears a superficial resemblance in size 
and shape to some forms of l*eitinin margaritaceuni (Ehrenh.j Brel)., but is 
readily distinguished by its cristate ohloroplasts with their spiral ridges. 
One specimen only was observed in the Buttermore collection,22 Sept., 11122. 

PLKViiOT.ENirM ClHtOXATUM (Bl*eb.) Kabetlh., VU1\ ELECTUATUM West is 
another very rare form of which West gives no English records. It occurs, 
however, sparingly in four of our lakes and quite frequently in a fifth— 
Hawes Water—where we observed it in 75 percent, of rlie samples taken. 
It differs from the normal form in having the lateral margins of the cell- 
walls undulate throughout their entire length. Forms intermediate between 
the type and the variety are occasionally met with. In these the lateral 
undulations are well marked in the lower half of the semi-cells, but gradually 
decrease in size in the upper part, often becoming obscure near the apex. 

The genus MicuasTKHIAs is well represented in the English lake plankton 
as our table shows. West (Brit. Desm. ii. 123) states that * 4 in the British 
Islands M . mahalmleshcarentis vat*. Wallichii lias only been found in the 
plankton of certain Scottish lochs/’ Its appearance, therefore, in eight of 
the eleven English lakes included in our survey seems to indicate a very 
rapid extension of its range of distribution, and also to suggest that it is a 
true plankton species. It is a specially prominent feature of the Bassen- 
thwaite plankton and occurred in every sample examined. The great 
variation in form referred to by West (/. e.) is not apparent in the English 
specimens we have examined. As a rule they are remarkably uniform both 
in size and shape. 

Staurastrum brasilijsnse Nord., var. Lukdxllii West is an almost constant 
species in the planktou of Ennerdale and Derwentwater, and occurs also— 
sparingly-—in Buttermere and Bassenthwaite. The original form from 
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Brazil was described by the author as being usually quadrangular in end 
view, and the angles as being often furnished with four spines. The Lake 
District forms are usually pentangular, and each angle has three spines. 

S. Ophiura Lund, is a conspicuous constituent of the Scottish and Welsh 
plankton, but is very rare in the English. In collections from Derwent- 
water, however, it is almost invariably present. In vertical view all the 
English specimens we have seen are eight-rayed. 

West (in 5) states that typical Spondtlosium pulchrum does not occur 
in the British Isles, but that Wolle's var. planum is quite common. This 
entirely agrees with our own experience, the variety being a + constant 
constituent of the plankton of every English lake, and agreeing in size 
(lat. 12-25 p) with West’s dimensions. We find also, in most lakes, a small 
form (lat. 7-10*5 p) which we have distinguished as f. minor . This has been 
observed frequently in Wa., En., Bu., Ba., Wi., and Es. 

Volvocales. 

Volvox MONONA G. M. Smith is an interesting addition to the British 
phytoplankton species. It differs from F. globator and V. atireus in not 
having its cells connected by cytoplasmic processes. During late autumn it 
may form a prominent feature of the plankton of Hawes W., Windermere, 
and Esthwaite, often collecting as a visible surface-layer near the shores of 
Windermere in October or November. 

Heterokont®. 

Chlorobotrys limnetictjs G. M. Smith is an addition to our British 
records of the Heterokontas. It has been collected by us in three lakes and 
is most frequent in Ullswater. 

Bacillarieae. 

West recorded Rhizosolenia morsa for Wastwater, Ennerdale, and 
Windermere. It is still abundant in the last-named lake, but we have not yet 
seen it in the other two. It occurs also in Crummock, Derwentwater, and 
Esthwaite. Resting-spores were observed in specimens from Esthwaite 
(20.12.22), and in those from Derwentwater (a month earlier) were 
abundant. 

Myxophyce®. 

Although Aphanizomenon Flos-aquj: (L.) Ralfs has only been collected 
by us from one lake—Esthwaite—we have included it in our table on 
account of its exceptional abundance at certain seasons. 

West's record of Aphanooapsa delicatissima, having cells smaller than 
many bacteria (*5-*75 p in diam.), is most interesting, but we have found 
A, elachiata Naeg.—having cells j- 2 /a—the more generally distributed 
plankton species in this lake area. 
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Another noteworthy addition is that of Aphanothecb nidulans P. Richter 
in Hawes W. and Esthwaite. The var. endophytica West is endophytic in 
the sheaths of Catlosphrnum Kutzingianum . 

Anabjsna Lemmermanni P. Richter. Although this species occurred 
quite commonly in De., Ha., Wi., and Es., it was almost always collected 
as masses of spores. Less often it was found as small spherical masses con¬ 
sisting mainly of heterocysts, with a limited number of spores and a few 
very short vegetative cells. Very rarely it occurred as purely vegetative 
filaments with very few spores or heterocysts. On the other hand, A. cira- 
nalis was collected chiefly in the vegetative state. We are indebted to 
Professor F. E. Fritch for the identification of .1. Lemmermanm . 

Peridinie©. 

West described Peridinium Westii Leintn. as a new British species from 
several Scottish lochs, in 1905. In our collection from Crummock W. 
(12.7.22) we observed it with some frequency—the first English record for 
this species. 
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Studios in the Phytoplankton of the Lowland Waters of Great Britain *. 
No. III. The Phytoplankton of Shropshire, Cheshire, and Stafford¬ 
shire. By Benjamin Millard Griffiths, D.Sc., F.L.S. 

(Plate 1.) 
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Contents. 

Section 1. Topography of the area. 

Sections. Topography and phytoplankton of certain Shropshire Meres 
which exhibit the phenomena of water-hlooiu, and whose Myxophycean 
alga-flora w as investigated by Win. Phillips, F.L.S., in 1884. 

Section R. Topography and phytoplankton of waters other than the above. 

Section 4. General account of the Alga-flora: species distribution, types 
of phytoplankton, Myxophycese, Bacillariea?, Peiidinieoe, Protococcales, 
Desmidiete; distribution of organisms in the pool; general table of the 
Alga-liora. 

SECTION I. 

The area lying between the Potteries and the Welsh mountains and 
extending from Manchester to Shrewsbury might be described as the Lake 
District of the English Lowlands. It is a plain, seldom rising to a greater 
height than some four hundred feet, and it is drained by the rivers Dee, 
Weaver, and Severn. The rock is of Triassic age, but it is frequently covered 
with thick deposits of glacial gravels, especially towards the south. In 
ancient times there were great expanses of marsh and bog, and the higher 
ground was covered with forests, but the land is now T drained and highly 
cultivated, aud the only relic of the forests is Delamere Forest on the 
northern and eastern side. As in other parts of England, the land that 
could be drained was drained, but iu this area are many pools which are 
situated in deep depressions in the glacial deposits, and their peculiar 
formation prevents them being drained by any ordinary means. These 
undrainuble pools make the district practically unique in the English 
Lowlands; and though their areas seldom reach greater dimensions than one 
hundred and fifty acres and their depths as a rule do not exceed one hundred 
feet, they are nevertheless as truly natural bodies of water as the much 
more imposing lakes of the mountain areas. The most important group lies 

♦ Previous studies are:—I* The August Heleoplankton of North Worcestershire, Journ. 
Unn. SoCm Bat 1916; II, The Heleoplankton of three Berkshire Pools, Journ. Linn. Soc., 
Botim 
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around Ellesmere, Salop, but other less-known groups exist north of Whit¬ 
church, Salop, and a third in the neighbourhood of Knutsford, Cheshire. Of 
the pools on the Staffordshire borders, only the White Sitch at Weston- 
under-Lizard is natural, although the Great PooJ at Patshull may have an 
ancient pool as its nucleus. Hammer Mere, Comber Mere, and the mere at 
Knutsford, although natural in origin, are also partly embanked, but Tabley 
Pool and Norton Mere are completely artificial. 

Most of the pools lie in the mid*t of park-land and pasture, and they are 
frequently bordered with tree**. Marsh conditions are not extensive in these 
pools because of the general steepness of their banks. Bogs are rare, and 
never of any extent. The whole countryside is in a high state of cultivation 
—mainly pasture, as is the case in most of the Lowland regions,—and heath- 
lands are absent. Owing to the elevation of the land the drainage is sluggish. 

The bodies of water are variously called “ pools 99 and “ meres" 
irrespective of their origin or size. It is not possible to assign a strictly 
defined meaning to such terms as pond, pool, mere, or lake, but in the 
following discussion the term pool will be used as indicating any body of 
water less than about two hundred acres, and the term lake as indicating a 
body of water beyond that size. 

As the pools are situated on the Trias or on the superposed glacial deposits, 
it might be assumed with consideiable probability that the ratio of K and 
Na salts to Ca and Mg salts in their waters is low. In this respect they no 
doubt resemble the other waters of the great Eurasian Plain as developed in 
Denmark, Schleswig-Holstein, Finland, and Southern Sweden, and they 
differ from that of the western lakes of Britain and some of the Norwegian 
lakes which are situated on older and less calcareous geological formations. 
The pools are usually devoid of boggy margins, and in none is the water 
appreciably peaty. 


SECTION II. 

In 1884, William Phillips, F.L.S., communicated to the Archeological and 
Natural History Society of Shropshire the results of his examination of the 
organisms which caused the discoloration or u breaking w of certain of the 
Shropshire meres (Phillips, 10). His paper deals only with the Myxo* 
phycese, and nothing is said concerning other algae, but the record is exceed¬ 
ingly valuable for determining any changes which may have taken place in 
the Myxophycean alga-flora during the thirty-eight years which have elapsed. 

The Shropshire meres under consideration are all situated in the immediate 
vicinity of Ellesmere. They are all natural bodies of water, and are there¬ 
fore of an age dating from the close of the Glacial Period. Geologically, 
the pools are kettle-holes or deep, steep-sided conical depressions in glacial 
gravels, and their water-supply is peculiar in that it is not derived from 
surface-streams but from the percolation of water through the gravelly 
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strata. In many cases, too, the outflows are also by percolatiou. The pools 
tend to be rounded in,outline and the banks slope down at a steep angle. 
They vary in area from about twenty to one hundred acres, but Kettle Mere 
is only five acres. They range in depth from about thirty to over seventy 
feet, and the deepest part is usually in the centre of the area. 

In water-supply, size, depth, and shape these meres differ very markedly 
from the usually small, shallow and triangular artificial pools of the Lowlands. 
The topographical features result in an equally marked difference in the 
amount, distribution, and nature of the sediments, and of the macrophytic 
vegetation growing upon them, and the composition of the phytoplankton is 
different in consequence. 

Owing to the absence of surface sources of water-supply, these meres do 
not receive contributions of water-borne sediment. Practically all their 
sediments are native, and are derived from the erosion of their own hanks by 
wave action. The sediments which are formed in this way are partly laid 
down as a fringing band and partly carried out into deep water, and the 
latter transport is enhanced by the steep slope of the banks. The availability 
of the sediments for colonization by macrophytes is limited by the depth to 
which light will penetrate the water; and as the steep fall of the banks brings 
the photic limit close to the shore, the margins of the meres are characterized 
by very small and scanty weed-fringes. The only places in which vege¬ 
tation can develop are in the few shallower bays which are found in some 
of the meres. 

These meres therefore tend to be not only very self-contained, hut very 
stable habitats. The normal geographical evolution associated with waters 
which are part of a surface drainage system does not occur; there arc no 
inflowing surface streams gradually reducing the depth by the deposition of 
transported sedimentary matter, nor are there active outflowing streams 
which cut a deeper outflow channel* and further reduce the depth and area. 
The scanty fringe of sediment does not encourage the growth of macrophytes, 
and those that are present cannot invade the water to any extent, because the 
floor of the basin slopes too rapidly below the photic limit. 

Geographical development is therefore very slow, and it is quite possible 
that the meres present the same essential features as they did when first 
viewed by man. There must, however, be a change in the organic content 
of the water, firstly because the surrounding land has changed from forest to 
arable land, and the drainage water is therefore in all probability different, 
and secondly the photosynthetic activity of the macrophytes and the phyto¬ 
plankton causes great quantities of carbon to bo extracted from the carbon 
dioxide of the air and the water, and combined into carbon compounds as 
solid plant-substance. Some of this is no doubt lost on decay, but decay is 
not complete, and the residue remains as the richly organic deposits of mud 
around the edges of the pools. 
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Description of the Pools and their Plankton Contents, Aug. 1922. 

(The name of tie owner is given in parentheses.) 

Ellesmere Lake (open to the public).—Area 115 acres; depth 65 feet. 
Surrounded by trees and parkland. Weed-fringe narrow and in patches, 
chiefly Spargamum , Typha latifdni, Polygonum amphtbium , and some Nuphar . 
The old drainage channel lan through the town at a lower level than the 
present one. The bay between the island and the road was once covered 
with pine, and stumps have been removed recently from the bed of the lake 
at that point. There was a grey-green water-bloom. 

Dominant: Aphanizomenon Flos-aqutv , many with gonidia ; Microcystis 
ochracea . Sub-dominant: Ceratium Hirundinella , mostly with three basal 
horns, but some with only two; Microcystis Flos-aqiuc ; M. oruginosa; 
Gomphospharia Naegeliana. Very rare: Fudorina elegans ; Staurastrum 
paradoxum var. nov. hiradiatum. 

Phillips records fiirularia articulata Ag.*/2. echinulata P. Richter from 
June to August 1883, and Anabcena circinalis in November 1883. (Phillips, 
10, p. 15.) 

Cole Mere (Brownlow R. C. Tower, Esq., for Lord Brownlow).—Area 
71 acres ; depth 30 to 40 feet at northern end, but 9 or 10 feet in parts at 
south. Fairly continuous weed-fringe of Arundo Pkragmites with occasional 
patches of Scirpus lacustris and Typha latifolia and in the bays a good deal 
of Nymphoea alba . Water a deep yellow-brown colour. 

Dominant: Ceratium Hirundinella, mostly with two basal horns, but many 
with small third horn ; many specimens showing early stage of cyst 
formation ; Asterionella formosa. In smaller numbers: Gomphosplucria 
Naegeliana ; Fragilaria crotonensis . Rare : Coseinodiscus lacustris; Stau¬ 
rastrum paradoxum var. nov. hiradiatum; Staurastrum paradoxum ; Jlotryo- 
coccus Braunii. 

Phillips records Aphanizomenon Flos-aqua> in Aug. 1882. (10, p. 15.) 

White Mere (Brownlow R. 0. Tower, Esq., for Lord Brownlow).—Area 
61 acres; depth about 50 feet. Weed-fringe very small, but there are 
several bays containing Nymphta alba y Pol amphibium , Typha , and Eleo- 
charts . Water a grey-green colour. 

Dominant; Anabwna affinis var., gonidia attacked by a Chytrid fnngus, 
but vegetative cells free from attack. Sub-dominant: Ceratium Hirundinella ,, 
with two basal horns ; Peridinium sp.; Gompliosphatria-Naegeliana ; Asterio¬ 
nella formosa ; Melosira granulata. In small numbers: Fragilaria croton* 
ensis, Staurastrum paradoxum var. nov. hiradiatum ; Coseinodiscus lacustris « 
Rare: Anabcmu circinatis; Aphaniz. Flos-aqua>; Chroococcus limneticus 
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Peridinium Willei ; Staurastrum paradox am ; Pediastrum duplex; Eudo- 
rina elegans ; / h'ctynsplurri um pule helium. Very rare : Jiivularia echinulata . 

Phillips records Anabana cirdnalis , July 1881 (p. 19). 

Newton Mere (C. F. K. Mainwaring, Esq.).—Area 21 acres ; depth 
30 feet. Weed-fringe very scanty, consisting of a few patches of Spar- 
ganium % Typha t, Po/. amphibia in , and Eleocharis . For several years past the 
mere has been treated with copper sulphate to reduce the break. Water 
grey-green. 

Dominant: Microcystis erruginosa. Sub-dominant: < 'eratium Hirundinella, 
mostly with two basal horns, but small third in many, all horns shorter and 
thicker than usual; Staurastrum paradox um var. nov. biradiatnm . In 
smaller numbers: Anabana cirdnalis ; Staurastrum gracile ; Cosmarium 
renifurme ; Tetracoccus botryoides ; Eudonna elegans attacked by a Ohytrid. 
Rare : Fed . duplex ; Gomphospha ria JS’aegeliana. 

Phillips records J Mich osper mum lialfsii Kuetz. = Anabcena a finis var. in 
August 1881 (p. 18), but from Feb. to Aug. Anabirna cirdnalis and Casio- 
sphrrium Kuetzingianam. He states that the “break” occurs several times 
in the year. 

Kettle Mere (C. F. K. Mainwaring, Esq.).—Area 4*5 acres ; depth said 
to be very great. The mere is situated at the bottom of a deep conical 
depression, and communicates with Blake Mere by a shallow ditch. The 
grey-green water of Blake Mere was drifting through the ditch into Kettle 
Mere at the time of the examination. Water of Kettle Mere was opaque 
fawn colour. It is said to be contaminated by drainage. There is no weed- 
fringe, but there occur a few plants of Nuphar with unusually large leaves 
and fruits. 

Dominant: Aphanizomenon Flos-aquce, completely sterile. Sub-dominant: 
Anabtvna afinis var., gonidia attacked by a Chytrid. Rare : Microcystis Flos- 
aquce . 

Phillips records Analnvna cirdnalis in July 1881 (p. 17). 

Blake Mere (0. F. K. Mainwaring, Esq.).—Area 20 acres ; depth about 
40 feet in deep parts, but there arc fairly extensive shallower bays supporting 
a vegetation of Sparganium and much JSfuphar. Water grey-green. 

Dominant: Anabcena afinis var., gonidia much attacked by Chytrid. 
Sub-dominant: CeraJtinm Jlirundinella , mostly with two basal horns, but 
some with small third. Basal horns tend to lie at right angles to the girdle, 
and do not spread out us in more usual forms. In small numbers : Anabcena 
cirdnalis ; Eudorina elegans ; Staur . paradoxum var. nov. biradiatnm. 

The mere was never known to break until the last few years. The water 
was and still is reputed to be unusually soft (see Phillips, p. 17). 
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The following table shows the differences in the Myxophycean floras since 
1884:— 
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It is evident that since 1884 there have been considerable changes in the 
flora. Of the five species recorded by Phillips, all were found in 1922 
except Ccelospluvrium Kuetzingiannm, but. their distribution is very different. 
As these algae have definite periodicities, and as the latter do uot necessarily 
occur exactly at the same time every season, no conclusions can be drawn 
from the results of a single collection. 

SECTION III. 

Although the Ellesmere pools are very well known, they are not 
essentially different in structure from many others found in other parts of 
Shropshire and Cheshire. A number of pools will now be considered 
which are situated in various parts of the district extending from Shrews¬ 
bury to Manchester. 

The Albrighton group. 

These pools lie on the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Albrighton. 

Chillxngton Pool, (W. T. C. Gifford, Esq., Chillington Hall, Staffs.).— 
Area 99 acres; depth about 30 feet near the dam. An artificial pool of 
considerable antiquity, lying amidst park and woodland, and running some 
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distance northward as a long and narrow tongue. Several streams supply 
the pool, and in 1845, when the pool was drained, it took six months to 
refill. The shores are fringed with Arundo and some Scirjnts. 

Dominant: Ceratium ffirundinella, mixed two and three basal horns ; 
Volvox aureus, Analxrna circinalis , Uhrocystis gigas, Sjduerocystis Schroeteri , 
in much divided state. In smaller number : Microcystis (pruginosa , Micro¬ 
cystis Flos-agiue. Hare: Aphanizomenon Flos-agutr. 

Patshull Pool (Earl of Dartmouth, Patsliull Hall, Staffs.).—Area 
62 acres ; depth 40 feet in places. An artificial pool made by damming 
a valley. The upper part consists of two long and fairly shallow arms, but 
at the junction the water is deep. The pool lies in parkland. Weed- 
fringe of Acorns Calamus, Typha angustifolia, and some T. latifolia , Scirpus , 
Arundo , and fringing the shallower arms much Xymjduva, Nuphar, 
] > otamogeton natans , and Polygonum ampliibium. 

Dominant: Asterionella formosa , (lomphosplurria locust vis ; Microcystis 
arnginosa ; Uomphospharia Xaegtliana, Ceratium /JinnuUnella , largo three 
basal-horned form ; 1 Hclyosplurrium jn/lchelfum . Many : Spinrrocystis 
Schroeteri , in much divided state; Fragilaria crofonensis : Microcystis Flos- 
agua ; Pediastnnn duplex. Few: Staurastrum parado.vntn var. nov. 
birad iatum ; Ludorina ; Cyclotella Kuelzingiana ; ('hroococcus laeustris ; 

.luabu'na ch'rinalis i Pediastrum JJoryanum . Hare: -dnafoe/ia affinis var. 

White Sitch Pool (Earl of Bradford, Weston Park, Weston-under- 
Lizard).—Area 27 acres ; depth about 10 feet along the north side, but for 
the larger part about 4 feet. The pool is natural and lies in the midst of 
an extensive wood. It is supplied by bottom springs and from the drainage 
of the wood. The bottom is gravelly. There is an extensive fringe of 
boggy marsh containing Comarum palustre, Menyantlies trifoliata , Hyperi¬ 
cum palustre. Ranunculus Lingua , and on its edges are Xymphaa , Pol. 
amphibium , June us sp., a little Typha lati folia , and some amount of a small 
variety of Scirpus laeustris resembling S. Tabernccmonti . The bottom of the 
pool is covered with CeratophyUum . 

Abundant: Xanthidium antilopenm ; i'eratium Hirundinella , with long 
apical horn and three rather short basal horns; Ceratium comutum ; 
Pleurotamium Ehrenbergii ; Closterium acicularis var. subpronum : Spluero- 
zosma rertebratum. Few: JHctyospluerinm pulchellum ; Crucigenia red- 
angularis ; 1 *ohox aureus ; Gomphospharia Xaegeliana ; Peridtnium bipes ; 
Staurastrum furcigemm ; Staurastrum JHckiei ; Si. brevispinum; Cosmarium 
Men eg hi nil ; Pediastrum duplex. Hare : Sorastrum spinulosum ; Ccelastnnu 
sphcericum ; JJephrocytium obesum ; Glwocystis gigas; Asterionella formosa ; 
Ktrchneriella lunaris. 

Wkston Pa.rh Pool (Earl of Bradford).—Area 12 acres; depth about 
4 feet An artificial pool tying in parkland. Bottom covered with 
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Ceratophyllum and Myriophyllum. Patches o£ Acorns and Nymphcea at the 
sides. 

Dominant: Microcystis tvruginosa. Hare: I 'olvo.r aureus; Pediastrum 
duplex; Pandorina Morum ; Xanthidium antilopeum. Very rare : Ceratium 
rornutum. 

Norton Mere (Earl of Bradford).—Area 25 acres; depth from about 
4 feet at the top end to 18 feet near the dam. An elongated artificial pool 
with a considerable stream running through. Parkland and plantations 
surrounding it. Extensive fringe of Acorns and JS'uphar and patches of 
Scirpns lacustris , Typha latifolia , and T. angustifolia. Water greenish. 

Dominant: Anabana a finis var., very few gonidia, vegetable cells 
attacked by a Chytrid fungus; Stephanodiscus sp., Asterionella formosa. 
Few: Pediastrum duplex ; Eudorina ; Scenedesmus qvaclricauda ; Tetraedron 
minimum; Cwlastrum spliwricum; Pandorina Morum; Chodatella ciliata. 

The Shrewsbury group. 

Isle Pool (Humphrey Sandford, Esq., The Isle, nr. Shrewsbury).— 
Area 14 acres; depth about 19 feet. The pool appears to be a kettle-hole, 
lying on the northern slope of a low hill of glacial gravel around which the 
River Severn runs in a loop. The bottom of the pool is well above the level 
of the river. In ancient times this extraordinarily situated pool was drained 
by a tuunel, and the present bottom was arable land. A century ago the 
tunnel fell in and the cavity filled with water to the brim, the water-area 
being about 27 acres. Later on, the pool was drained to the present level 
by means of a siphon. There is a nearly complete fringe of Typha latifolia , 
and there are considerable patches of JSuphar and Xympluca, the latter 
water-lily being introduced about ten years ago. The pool “ breaks ” a 
brown colour, and the water was somewhat brown at the time of collection. 

Dominant: Dinobryon sertularia ; Kirchneriella obesa. Many : Eudorina ; 
Phacus longicauda var. torta ; Apluinizomenon Flos-aquie ; Anabcena spiroides 
var. crassa. Few: Pediastrum Tetras ; Tetraedron limneticum ; Ceratium 
Hirurulinella ; Pediastrum duplex ; Scenedesmus quadricauda, with minute 
teeth (see West, 17 , p. 220, fig. E). Rare: Tetrastmm staurogeniiforme ; 
Peridinium anglicnm ; Staurastrum paradoxum var. nov. biradiatum. 

Shrawardine Pool (William Everall, Esq., Sbrawardine, Salop).— 
Area 35 acres ; depth about 3 feet. The pool lies amidst pasture and park¬ 
land. It is artificial, but is apparently on the site of marshy land. The 
pool as it stands was constructed by the second Earl of Powis in the 
18 th century. It is fed entirely by springs. The bottom is sandy and 
there is a remarkable absence of bottom vegetation. This may be due to 
the presence of large numbers of wild-fowl. Fringing the sides are 
considerable patches of Menyanthes and, some Juncus. Hie pool was 
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considerably larger in past times. The collection could not be made very 
satisfactorily. Tho plankton was very scanty, consisting mainly of Copepods 
and Rotifers, together with f’ediaxfntm Horyanum , Pedin strum duplex, and 
Anabnna cirriruilis. 

The Whitchurch, Salop, group. 

In the neighbourhood of Whitchurch, Salop, on the borders of Shrop¬ 
shire and ('heshirc, there occur a number of natural pools, some of which 
are scarcely inferior in Mze and depth to the better-known Ellesmere meres. 
Hanmer Mere lie^ between Ellesmere and Whitchurch, but the rest lie 
northward of the latter town. 

Hanmer Mere (Sir Edward Hanmer, Bettestield Park, nr. Whitchurch, 
Salop).—Area 45 acres ; depth said to be great in the centre, but there is a 
good deal of weed-fringe and wide reed-beds, consisting of Typha anyustifoliu 
with PoLamphibium and Symphua in front. The mere has a natural nucleus, 
but the water-level has been raised a few feet by a small dam. 

Dominant: Asterionella formota; ('eratium llirundinella % some with tw T o 
and others with three basil horns; Melosira granulata ; Anaba'na a funs var.; 
Kudorina ; Pinobryon dire rye ns. Few : Chroococcus limneticus ; Dictyo - 
spluvrium Kit ren her pi a n u m ; Peridinium All lei; Peridinium sp. Rare: 
Tetraedron Urn net icum , form with four or live opines at the extremities of 
the furcated arms ; Microcystis nruyvwsa . 

Makihry Mere (B. D. Poole, Esp, Marburv Hall, Whitchurch, Salop).— 
Area 25 acres; depth about 40 feet. The mere lies amidst pasture and 
parkland. There is a narrow’and patchy fringe of Arundo, a little Typha 
(inoustifoliu and Scir/nts locustris, and some Symphua and a lesser amount 
of Nuphar . The pool appears to be a kettle-hole, and the sides slope down 
with extreme steepness. The water was brown-green. 

Dominant: Ceratium Hinuidinella, mostly with two basal horns, but some 
with a very small third: a Few encysted specimens were seen; Aphani - 
zomenon Flos-aipuv, OsciUatoria tenuis. Few: Closterium tortum, sp. uov.; 
Coscinodhcus lacustris . Rare : Astevionella formosa ; Tetracoccus botryoides ; 
Microcystis ochracea . 

Oombkr Mere (Sir Kenneth Crowley, (Jombermere Abbey).—Area 146 
acres; depth said to be 70 feet at one place, but the western end is much 
shallower. The nucleus of the pool is ancient, but the original level has 
been raised some six feet by a dam at the east end. The water is completely 
surrounded by parkland. There is a patchy fringing vegetation of Arundo, 
Sparganium , Pol. amphilnum , Kuphar, and a little JSymphwa. Water dull 

grey in colour* # ^ 

Dominant: Aphanizomenon Flos-aqucr. Sub-dominant : C eratium IJirun - 

dinella, mostly two basal horns, but a few with a very small third. Rare : 
Staurattrvm paradoxum . 
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Oss Mere fJ. N. Joyce, Esq., Wicksted, Whitchurch, Salop).—Area 
20 acres ; depth about 12 feet at one end, but the other end is much 
shallower and the bottom has a considerable vegetation of Potamogeton 
and Myriophylhnn . There is an almost continuous fringe of Arundo with 
many patches of Nymplura in front. The pool is natural, and appears to be 
of the same origin as most of the previous ones. The water is surrounded 
by pasture and some plantations. 

Dominant species did not occur, but there was an abundance of Pedi¬ 
astrum duplex, P . Horyanum ; Asterionella formosa , with four rays ; Synedra 
berolinensis ; See tied earn us (juadrieuuda ; S. bijugatus . Many : Microcystis 
ochmcea ; Stanrastrum paradoxum var. nov. hi radiation. Few : Gomp/to - 
spheria lacustris ; Pediastrum biradiatum ; Pediastrum tetras ; Tetraedron 
minimum ; Anabcena ajfinis var. ; Ceratium Uirundinella , with two basal 
horns; Chroococcus limnetiens. It are : Eudorina ; Coelastrum sphuricum ; 
Sceneclemus obliquus ; Selenastrum Jiibraiannm. 

Bar Mere (Marquis of (/holmondeley, Oholmondeley Castle).—Area 
26 acres ; depth not known, but supposed to be about 30 feet. The pool is 
rounded in outline, there is a narrow and almost continuous fringe of Typha 
angnstifolia and some Arundo, with much Nymplicea and Nuphar in front. 
A small stream flows through. The water lies in the midst of pasture. The 
pool is natural and is apparently a kettle-hole. 

Dominant: Ceratium Uirundinella, with two basal horns or with a small 
third horn ; Eudorina . Many : Mallomonas sp. Few : Coscinodiscus lams - 
iris ; Asterionella formosa; Fragillaria cajmeina. Bare: Pediastrum duplex ; 
Tetracoccus botryoides . 

Chapel Mere (Marquis of fholmondeley).—Area 24 acres ; depth said 
to be considerable. There is a complete fringe of Arundo and Typha anqusti- 
folia and much Nymphim and Nuphar. There are considerable areas of 
marshy ground around the pool. The water is entirely surrounded by park¬ 
land. The water-supply is from bottom springs, and drainage ditches 
connect the pool with the River Weaver. 

The dominant organisms of the plankton were Rotifers, and the phyto¬ 
plankton was not very abundant. Few ; Asterlonella formosa ; Ceratium 
Uirundinella , mixed two and three basal horned forms; Anabcena circi - 
nalis; Scenedesmus quadricauda ; Cruvigenia fenestrata ; Crucigenia minima ; 
Melosira granulata, narrower form than in the other pools, * Rare: PedL 
astrum duplex . 

Moss Mere (Marquis of Cholmondeley).—Area 24 acres; depth shallow 
at the north, but deepens south. There are fringing patches of Arunda, 
Scirpus, Sparganium , NympJuea , Nuphar , and Polygonum ampUUum. The 
water-supply is from bottom springs, the pool drains to Bar Mere. The 
water is surrounded by park-land, and there is a plantation at the south end 
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Dominant: Asterionella formosa ; Ankistrodesmus falcatus var. mirabilis • 
Rotifers were abundant, as in the neighbouring Chapel Mere. Many: 
Pediastnun Horyanum ; G ompltosplueria lacustris ; Microcystis rrrvyinosa l 
Analnena Flos-aywv ; Ceratium llirundinella , small form with two basal 
horns. Few : Gomphosphceria Saeyeliana ; Peridinium cinctum ; Kirch tier- 
iilla obesa; Chrooroccus limrietims . Very rare: Anabana affinis var.; 
Tetraedron reyu/are. 

The Knutsford, Cheshire, group. 

These pools lie in the neighbourhood of the town of Knutsford, on the 
northern edge of the district under consideration. Just to the south lies the 
salt-producing region of Cheshire, and northward is Manchester. 

Tabley' Pool (C. Lcicester-Warren, Esq., Tabley Hall).—Area 49 acres ; 
depth about 12 feet in the centre, but only about 3 feet in the shallow arms. 
There are fringing patches of Typha anyusti/olia and Arumlo, and the 
bottom is mostly covered with Potamoyeton perlinatus and other pectinate¬ 
leaved species, but the shallow outlet, arm has El odea. There are bottom 
springs, but the pool is artificial and drains into the moat of Tabley Old 
Hall. Separate collections were made from the central weed-free area and 
from the shallow outlet arm. 

The deep, weed-free central area contained :—Dominant : Pinohryon 
Sertularia ; Pediastnun dujdea:. Many: FrayiUu ia capucina. Very rare : 
Ceratium llirundinella , small form with two basal horns. 

The shallow outlet arm contained :—Dominant: Frayilaria capucina. 
Many: Cosmarium Hotryti* ; < Turpi nii ; 1 >inobryon Sertularia ; (losterium 
Leibleinii. Rare: Cosmarium Id return i Pediastnun duplex. 

The Mere at Mere (David Isaacs, Esq., Mere New Ilall).—Area 42 acres ; 
depth said to be 100 feet in parts. Weed-fringe very scanty, mostly 
Pol. amphibium and Xymphaut and Suphar. Water entirely surrounded 
with parkland. The pool is natural, but the level is raised a few feet by a 
dam. It drains to Rosthern Mere. 

Dominant: Ceratium llirundinella , mixed two and three basal horned ; 
(jromphospluvna Saeyeliana; Microcystis Flos-ayucc. Few : Astenonella 
formosa ; Staurastrum parado.nun ; Microcystis ccruyinosa. Rare : Staur - 
antrum paradoxum var. nov. bimdiatum ; Tetracoccus botryoides ; JUictyo - 
Sfthccrium pulchellum ; Peridinium Willei. 

Rosthbrne Mere (Lord Egerton of Tatton,Tatton Hall).—The topography 
of this lake has been fully described by Coward (Tattersall & Coward, 13), 
and an account of the alga-flora as observed during 1922 and 1923 has been 
given by Pearsall (9). 

The collection taken by the writer contained the following:—Dominant: 
Frayilaria ardtonensis . Sub-dominant: Gomphospluvria Kaegeliana; 
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( lostenum aciculare var. subpronum . Many: (eratium Uirundinella ; Staur - 
astrum paradoxum . Few : Asterionella formosa ; Staurastrum paradoxum 
var. nov. birad iat inn ; Eudorina\ Microjry&tis Elos-aqucc. Very rare: Rirehntr* 
iella obesa , Peridinium Willei. 

SECTION IV. 

General account of the Plankton Alga-flora . 

The plankton alga-flora of this district comprised some eighty species, 
made up as follows :— 

MvxODhvcea*. Peridinieae. Hftcillariete. Protococcales. Desmidiem. 

13 7 8 31 18 

The corresponding figures given by Messrs. West (16) for the phyto¬ 
plankton of the larger lakes of Britain and Ireland are 

53 15 W 65 236 

A comparison oF these figures shows that the district contains only about 
one-sixth of the number of species recorded by Messrs. West 0 , and that 
proportionately the district ha« more Myxophyce® and Peridinie® and a 
much larger proportion of Protococcales, but that it is relatively poor in 
Bacillarie® and Desmids. 

There is a resemblance, in fact, rather to the lakes of the Continent than to 
the somewhat exceptional lakes of the British mountain areas, upon which 
so many of Messrs. West’s observations were made. The resemblance to 
Continental lakes has already been pointed out by the writer (Griffiths, 5 , 
p. 205), and Pearsall comes to the same conclusion in reference to liostherne 
Mere (Pearsall, 9, p. 55). The western mountain lakes are on rocky areas of 
great geological age, and their water-supply is much less rich in calcium 
salts and organic matter than is the case either in the English lowlands or 
in the rest of the great European plain. Their plankton is characterized by 
great numbers of species of desmids, but the bulk of the plankton is small, 
and water-blooms are rare or absent. In the pools of this district the waters 
are relatively rich in dissolved salts and organic matter, very few desmids 
occur, and though the number of algal species is not great, some of them 
attain an enormous abundance, causing marked discoloration of the water, 
the causative organisms being chiefly Myxophycese, Ceratium Uirundinella , 
and occasionally JHnobryon, This amazing profusion is not universal in the 
pools of the district, but tends to be restricted to waters of a certain depth 
and volume, and the less deop pools tend to have more species, but not a 
superabundance of any one of them. 

In the following table the pools are arranged according to the dominance 
or sub-dominance of Myxophyce®, Peridinie®, Bacillarie®, Protococcales, and 

/ * As the figures are based on a single late summer collection from each poo], the actual 
number of epeciee is not strictly comparable with Messrs. West's list. Collections through* 
out the year would probably show a much more extensive flora. 
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Desmidiea) in their waters. Even on this basis o£ a single late summer 
collection, the pools fall into a series which tends to coincide with their 
variations in size and depth. In the first group of pools, Myxophycese, 
Peridiniese, and Bacillariese tend to be dominant, but Protococcales are 
subsidiary or absent. Physically, these pools are characterized by great 
volume or depth of water, resulting in the possibility of stagnation layers. 


Table showing the number of species found in each pool. Abundant 
species are shown in italic figures 



Myxo* 

PHYCBJC. 

Pkbi- 

diniea;. 

i 

Bacil* 

lariea:. 

Protoo 

OCCAlsKS. 

Desmi- 

I)IEJC. 

, Others. 

i 

i 

* Total 
No. of 
Specie*. 

1. Ellesmere Lake. 

5 

« 1 

1 

i 

j 

1 

1 


1 8 

2. Newton Mere... 


• • 

8 

8 


10 

a. Blake Mere ... 

1. 1 

1 

i .. 

1 

1 

i •• 

5 

4. Mere, Knutsford 

2. 1 


i 

2 

2 


10 

5. Marbury Mere . 

2. 1 

' 

o 

1 

1 


8 

6. Comber Mere... 

/ 

1 



1 


8 

7. Kettle Mere ... 

1. 8 

•• 

1 % 9 

•• 



4 

8. liostherne Mere. 

1 . 2 

1 

! 1. 1 

2 

/. 2 


11 

0. Cole Mere. 

1 

» 1 

i 1. 2 

1 

1 


7 

10. Hanmer Mere . 

/. 2 



1. 2 


1 

l 

12 

11. Bar Mere . 

•• 

1 

3 

. 1 .2 


1 

8 

12. White Mere ... 

2. 4 

2. 1 

| 2. 2 

i 

i 

o 


18 

13 Patshull Pool... 

3. 4 

i 

i 2 

I. 4 

1 


14 


i. 8 

1 

.. ; * .. .. | 

8 * 

15. Oss Mere . 

5 

1 

2 

4- 6 

1 


10 

16. Chapel Mere- 

1 

1 

0 

4 

•• 


8 

17. Moss Mere . 

0 

o 

1 

;. 3 


•• 

18 

18. Norton Mere .... 

I 


2 

7 

•• 


10 

19. Isle Pool. 

4 

2 

•• 

i. a : 

1 

I. 1 

16 

30. White Sitch .... 

1 

2. 1 

i 

9 

L 

4. 5 

•• 

23 

21. Tabley Pool .... 

. • 

1 

i 

7 a. 

4 

1 

8 

22. Weston Perk- 

/ 

1 

•• 

a i 

i 

• • 

o ! 

28. Shrawardine Pool. 

1 

1 


i 1 


> 

3! 
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sediments lying in oxygen-poor regions and the limitation of the submerged 
macropliytic vegetation to narrrow marginal fringes. The algu-fiora is 
“ limnoplanktonic in type. 

At the other end of the series, Myxophyce®, Peridiniese, and Bacillariese 
tend to diminish, and Protococcales are dominant. These pools are apt to 
become less deep, so that the whole volume of water tends to be kept in cir¬ 
culation by the wind, and the penetration of the light allows greater growth 
of macrophytic vegetation upon the sediments. The alga-fiora is “ bentho- 
planktonic ” in type. 

The intermediate pools show a transition from one type to the other, and 
representatives of all classes occur. Physically these pools are either deep 
in one part and shallow in another, e.g. Oss More, or the main basin is deep, 
but there is a shallow rim, e. g. Hanmer Mere, and to some extent even White 
Mere, or there is a flow of water through the pool, e.g. Norton Mere and 
perhaps Bar Mere. The alga-flora is “ heleoplanktouic in type (see 
Griffiths, 5, p. 209). 

Completely benthoplanktonic floras, such as those encountered in the 
smaller and shallower artificial pools of the Midlands and elsewhere in the 
lowlands, are not typically developed in the district, except in so far as the 
heleoplanktouic type is intermediate between bentlio- and liinnoplankton. 

The Desmidie^k. 

“ Desmid plankton ” in the sense used by Messrs. West (10, p. 19fi) does 
not occur in the pools of this district. Desmids form only a very subsidiary 
part of the plankton in most cases, but nevertheless certain species are 
quite characteristic. 

The most typical desmid is a biradiate form of Staurastrum paradoxum 
Meyen (PL 1. figs. I, n, in). It was found in the greater number of the 
larger pools, and occurred in quite considerable abundance in Newton Mere. 
It was frequently associated with the type-form, and in one instance with 
St. gracile Ralfs, the association being as follows :— 

Staur. paradoxum var. nov. biradiatum 1. 2. 3. 4. 8. 9. 12. 13. 15. 19. 

„ „ Meyen, type-form . . 4. 6. 8. 9. 12. 

„ gracile Ralfs . 2. 

(Numerals refer to index number of pools in Table, p. 87.) 

A biradiate form of Staur. paradoxum Meyen is briefly mentioned and 
figured by Dr. Nellie Carter from the ancient Bracebridge Pool, Sutton Park, 
Warwickshire (West & Carter, 18, p. 103, pi. 145. fig. 5). The form 
occurring in this district differs from the above in being considerably larger, 
its processes longer and more slender and more widely spread, and the 
isthmus relatively narrower. In some respects the form tends rather 
towards the plankton variety longipes Nordst., but it is smaller and has 
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a narrower ialliums, besides being biiadiate. It is very much larger than 
Staur. letrarerum, besides differing in detail. 

Comparative measurements of the above forms are summarized below:— 



I.enj/th of 

Width nero.>s 

Width of 


cell. 

processes. 

isthmus. 

St. parado.vum Me*veil . 

•-M :«s M 

•41 70 jx 

5 -1J ft 

„ „ biradiate form of West A Carter. 

UK) 


7-8 

„ ., var. fongipe* Nordst. .... 

•JU-JU 

84-130 

80 9 o 

.. , t Mir. no\. biradiatum 

JO uo 

o7> 70 

4 7, 

Mrtvrrum Half's. 

7 10 

is :{() 

4 8 


Tt will be noticed that the pools in which St. j mrado.ru m 9 Si. grarile, and 
St. parado.vum var .biradiatum occur tend to be of the 1 ini no- and heleo- 
planktonic type. The two former species are common in the lakes of the 
Continent ( Wesenberg-Lund, 14, p. 423), but are not characteristic of 
the desmid planktons of the western mountain lakes. It might also be 
mentioned that St. paradoxum var. biradiatum was found by the writer in 
some of the pools of Anglesey in the summer of 1323. The desmid appears 
to be characteristic of the natural lowland pools of this district, and it is 
therefore described as a definite variety :— 

Staurastrum paradox cm Meyen, var. nov. biradiatum. 

Semicellula? duobus gracilibu> processis ornate. Long. cell. 20-30 /a ; 
lat. proc. 55-70 /a ; crass, isthm. 4-5 /a. In plankton lacnum 
Shropshire, Cheshire (et Insula Anglesey). 

In Marbury Mere there occurred a species of Closterium which appears to 
differ from previously recorded species, especially in the remarkable torsion 
of the cell (PI. 1. figs, iv, v, vi). The middle region of the cell lies in one plane 
as in other species, but the apical regions arc curved sharply in a direction 
transverse to the median plane. Sometimes one apex only is curved, but in 
other cases one apex is curved towards the right and the other towards the 
left. The general result is to give the whole cell a semi-liclicoidal torsion. 
The desmid differs from C. Cornu Ehrenb. in having distinctly pointed and 
not rounded apices, and in being twisted so markedly, but it agrees more or 
less in size, in number of pyrenoids, and in having one granule in the 
terminal vacuole. It differs from C. Ceratium Perty in being rather stouter, 
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much more twisted, and in lifting devoid of the acicolar apices. Comparative 
measurements are as follows :— 


1 

Length 

, across apices. 

j Breadth. 

1 

No. 

pvrenoids. 

No. 

granules. 

! 

\ C. Cornu Ehrenb. 

....j 110-105 f* 

j 1 

j 

| 8 fi 

3-5 

1 

C. Ceratium Perty . 

. ... 110-i>00 

0 0<W> 

4-5 

1 

, C. tortum , sp. nov. 

....j 90-100 

i 

1 8-10 

» 

3-4 

1 


The desrnid was only found in Marbury Mere. It was associated with 
limnoplanktonic species such as Ceratium Hirunditiella , Asterionella, Aphani- 
zomenon, and Coscinodisms lacustris. The pool has sides of such steepness 
that ducks cannot be kept upon it because of the absence of sufficient mud- 
fringe with submerged aquatic vegetation. It might be suggested that 
the alga is a local species derived from some form like C. Cornu , whose 
tendency to develop torsion may have had survival value in this limnetic 
habitat. (Compare the spirally coiled variety of Movgeotia described by 
West & West, 16 , p. 169.) 

Clostbrium tortdm, sp. nov. 

Cellula parva, torta semi-helicoidaliter ; apices acutiformes sed rotnndati; 
pyrenoides 3-4; unus granulus in vacuolo terminali. Long. 
90-100 fa; crass. 8-10 ft. In plankton Marbury Mere juxta 
Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

Closterium acieulare var. tubprotium West & West occurred abundantly in 
Rostherne Mere and in the White Sitch, two rather different habitats. The 
desmid has been recorded previously as a dominant in Bulmershe South Pool, 
Reading (Griffiths, 4 , p. 6). It is commonly found in the lakes of Sweden, 
but not usually in great abundance (Borge, 1, p. 14), and it is also recorded 
for Lough Neagh, a British lake of the Continental type (West & West, 
16 , p. 177 ). 

Most of the other deamid.-t recorded for the district occurred in the White 
Sitch and in Tabley Pool, both of which have a considerable submerged 
macrophytic flora. In the case of Tabley Pool, the desmids were only 
found in the shallow arm, and did not occur over the deepest part. 

The Myxophyoeje. 

Conspicuous developments of Myxophycere were found in many of the 
larger pools, but less frequently in the smaller. The algte responsible for 
the water-blooms were chiefly :-~Goniphotpli<eria Kaegeliana , in five pools; 
Aphanizomemn Flot-aqutr in four ; Microeytth wruginom in four ; Anafxena 
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affinis var. in three ; Microcystis J''los-a</utn in two ; Microcystis ochracea mnl 
Oscillatoria tenuis in one. Frequently several occurred together, and no 
less than five species made up the water-bloom of Ellesmere Lake. Caelo- 
splurrittm Kuetzimjianum was not found ; it appears to be a late autumnal 
and spring form in ltostherne Mere (Pearsall, 9, table p. 54), and Phillips 
records it for Newton Mere in 1881 as appearing from February to August 
(Phillips, 10, p. 18). 

The most interesting of the above species is the variety of Anabama 
affinis Lemm., which was found in the pools of the Albrighton, Ellesmere, 
and Whitchurch groups, but not in the Knutsford group farther north. 
The alga is described and figured by Phillips as JMichospermum Ralfsii 
Kuetz. (Phillips, 10, p. 22, tig. 4 of plate). It differs from A . affinis 
only in size, the vegetative cells being considerably wider, and from 
A . limnetica G. M. (Smith (Smith, G. M., 12, p. 57, pi. 8. tig. 8) in being 
smaller. In size it resembles A affinis var. holsatica Lemm. (Lemmermann, 7, 
p. 1811) and A. planet uniat Brunnthaler (Smith, G. M., 12, p. 5fi, pi. 8. 
fig. 2), hut differs from the former in the shape of the heterocyst, and from 
the latter in the shape of the spore. There is a wide and delicate sheath, 
invisible in water, but readily demonstrated by the Indian-ink method (see 
PI. 1. fig. vm). Its relationship to the above algje is shown in the following 
table :— 


A. qffiui* Lemm. (ace. to Lonnner- . 

lUttlltl).j 

A. a flint* Lemm. (nee. to (4. M. > 
Smith) . 

A. affinis var. ho/sntiea Lemm. 

A. jdanetoniea Brunnth. (ace. to 
(t. M. Smith) . 

A. limnetica (i. M. Smith. 

A . affinis var. nov. intermedia . 


epetutne 

(Vll. 

lleterocyM. 

Sport*. 

Breadth. Length. 

CM. 7 fl 

7*5 -8*0 ft 

95-120 h 

20-20 fi 

5- (J 

7*5 10*0 

9-6-12-0 

17-20 

9-11 

i 

4*5 11 bv 
10-13* 

11 13 

22-29 

9 Jo i 

12-14 

; 12-5-20 

12*5 30 

12-15 

10 14 

17-20 

20-‘JO 

8-10 1 

8-10 | 

12-16 

i 17-20 j 


The alga appears, therefore, to be a variant of A affix is, intermediate in 
size between it and A. limnetica G. M. Smith. 

Anabtena affinis is not mentioned in Messrs. West’s list of the British 
plankton alg® (West & West, 16, p. 187), nor is it given in Grove’s list of 
uigjg. i n the Birmingham district. It is apparently by no means rare in Conti¬ 
nental lakes, and even causes water-blooms (see Lemmermann, 7, p. 183). 
G. M. Smith describes it as occurring with A. planctonica and A. limnetica 
in American waters. The occurrence of the alga in the Shropshire and 
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southern Cheshire waters tends, therefore, to link these pools with those of 
the Continent and N. America rather than with the western mountain lakes. 
(The alga was also found by the writer in some of the lakes of Anglesey in 
the summer of 1923.) 

Diagnosis:— Anabjrna affints Lemmermann, var. nov. intermedia. 
Siniilis exemplo sed major. Cell. veg. lat. 8-10 /a; heterocystis 
8-10/a; sporis, lat. 12-16/4, long. 17-26/a. Tn lacubus Shrop¬ 
shire, Cheshire (et Insula Anglesey), England. 


THE BaCILLARIEAS. 


Much the most prominent diatom in the deeper pools is Asterionella 
formosa , but it is seldom found in any abundance in the shallower ones. The 
number of cells per colony is variable. Messrs. West (15, p. 514) state that 
in the Scottish and other western British lakes the number of cells per 
colony is usually eight, though seven and nine also occur, but that Conti¬ 
nental authors frequently record three, four, or five cells per colony. The 
following table gives the number of cells per colony observed in the pools 
of this district:— 


The Mere, Knutsford... . 12 

Rostherne Mere. 12 

Cole Mere . 8 

Haniner Mere. 8 

Bar Mere . 8 

White Mere . 8 


Patshull Pool . 8 

Oss Mere . 4 

CImpel Mere. 4 

Moss Mere . 8 

Norton Mere. 5, 8 


It w ill be noted that the limnoplanktonic pools tend to have a number in 
agreement with that of the deep lakes, but that the hcleoplanktonic pools 
have lesser numbers. The benthoplanktonic pools are, as a rule, devoid of 
Asterionella . 

Melosira granulata occurred in White Mere, Jtlanmer Mere, and Chapel 
Mere. The diatom is a typical constituent of the plankton of the Conti¬ 
nental lakes, and also occurs regularly in some of the British lakes, though 
not in such abundance. It is unusual in the lowland pools, and occurs 
only in those which approach the size of lakes. 

Coscinodisms lacustris occurred in Cole Mere, White Mere, Bar Mere, and 
Marbury Mere. It is recorded for the plankton of Lough Neagh, Ireland 
(West & West, 16, p. 185). It is very rare in the smaller pools. 

Fragilaria crotonemis formed the dominant alga of Ilostherne Mere, and 
also occurred in White Mere, Cole Mere, and Patshull Pool. It is 
characteristic of the larger lakes (West & West, 16, p. 513) of both Britain 
and the Continent (Schoenfeldt, 11, p. 34). 

A notable point about the diatom flora of the lowland pools is the practi¬ 
cally complete absence of Tabellaria . This diatom is characteristic of many 
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oF tlie western mountain lakes, and often occurs as a dominant. It might 
be pointed out that the abovo lakes are very frequently peaty, but that these 
lowland lakes are seldom so. (See also Griffiths, 5, p. 206.) 

The Peuimnik/E. 

Cerativm Hirundinella is much the most abundant Peridinian of the pools 
of this district and of the lowland pools in general. It occurs frequently 
in association with AsterioneUa. It does not occur in abundance in the 
smaller and shallower pools, nor in pools of the riverine type, but appears 
to require relatively deep-water conditions. Although of unmistakable 
shape, it is extraordinarily variable in detail, and also varies considerably 
in size. The most prevalent form in these pools has two basal horns, but 
forms with three basal horns, the third being of very variable size, frequently 
occur plentifully along with the former. Variation of form in the same 
body of water is frequent in lakes (Lemmermann, 7, p. 647), but in pools the 
tendency appears to be towards greatei constancy (Griffiths, 4 : also Lcmmer- 
mann. 7, p. 647). 

Abnormalities in morphology were not exceedingly rare. They included 
cases of branching of apical and basal horns, and a kind of twinning in 
which the normal fission of the organism had stopped before completion, so 
that the resulting couple of cells were united more or less completely. A 
number of cases were observed in which there was an apparent conjugation, 
hut these appearance* are probably due to the fact that at the momeut of 
death the alga very frequently eviscerates itself via the longitudinal furrow, 
and in the densely crowded collecting-tube accidental adherence of freshly- 
protruded protoplasts might easily take place (see also remarks of Olt- 
tnanns, 8, p. 6i$). (bst formation was observed in Pole Mere, where it was 
very frequent. It w T as also seen, though more rarely, in Marburv Mere 
and Blake Mere. 

Ceratiiun cornntum is a rare alga in the lowland pools, but it is found 
in quantity in some of the larger lakes, particularly in Wales (West & 
West, 16, p. 173). The alga occurred in considerable numbers in the White 
Si toll, Weston-under-Lizard, and very rarely in Weston Park Pool, not very 
far away. The writer has also observed it in a pool in the limestone of 
Benthall Edge, near Ironbridge, Shropshire, and Hodgetts records it from 
a small pool near Birmingham (Grove, etc., 6, p. 10). 

Peridiniwn vinctum , P. Willei , and P. bipes were not found in anv 
abundance in either the deep or the shallow pools of this district. All 
are frequently abundant in lakes, but the only cases of dominance in the 
lowland pools known to the writer are those of the two Bulmershe Pools 
near Reading, and in Rothley Lake, Northumberland, and in Ryton Willows 
Pool, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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The Protococcales. 

The Protococcales constitute nearly 50 per cent, of the phytoplankton 
species, and considerably outnumber any of the other groups. In the 
deepest and largest pools they are represented only by a few species which 
are peculiar to limnoplanktonic conditions, e. g. Tetracoccus botryoides. 
They are most freely developed in the shallower pools, but no case was 
observed in which Protococcales were responsible for water-bloom. Domi¬ 
nance of any one species seldom occurred, but in many instances several 
species occurred in considerable abundance in the same pool, e.g. Oss Mere 
with ten, the White Hitch with nine, and Norton Mere and Isle Pool with 
seven species. 

Pediastrum duplex Mayen occurred in eleven pools; it appears to be 
helcoplanktonic rather than limnoplanktonic in type. Eudorina elegant 
Ehrenb. also occurred in eleven pools, but it ranges rather more towards 
the limnetic end of the scale than P. duplex. 

Certain rare Protococcales were found :— 

Crucigenia fenestrata Schmidle occurred in fair numbers in Chapel Mere, 
Cholmondeley, Cheshire. It appears to be a new record for this country. 
Brunnthaler (2, p. 173, fig. 252) records it from Breslau and Italy*. 

Crucigenia minima (Fitschen) Brunnthaler (2, p. 174) also occurred in 
some quantity in the same pool. It had previously been found in AVhite- 
knights Pool, Reading (Griffiths, 4, p. 10). 

Tetrastrum staurogeniiforme (Schroeder) Chodat was found in the Isle 
Pool, near Shrewsbury. It was previously known from Spring Grove Upper 
Pool, near Kidderminster (Griffiths, 3, p. 431). 

Sora8trum spmulosum Naegeli (see PI. 1. fig. vii) occurred as a very rare 
alga in the White Sitch. It resembles the typical form in having a very 
small central sphere, but the cell-form approaches that of S. ipinulomm var. 
liathoris (Cohn) Schmidle and & amerivanum (Bohlin) Schmidle (see Brunn¬ 
thaler, 2, p. 201). The last is recorded for a pool in the Outer Hebrides by 
West (17, p. 215), and differs from the White Sitch specimen in having 
a very conspicuous central sphere. 

The Distribution of Prganisms in the Pool. 

All the plankton collections were taken as nearly as possible over the 
deepest water in the centre or middle of the pool, and only one collection 
was made as a rule. Investigations on certain pools in Northumberland 
have shown that in some of these smaller bodies of water the plankton is by 
no means uniformly distributed over the surface of the water (Griffith*, 5, 

• Brunntbaler's fig. 252 is reproduced in Oltmanns 8 , to!, i. p. 271, fig. 182, but is 
apparently erroneously named 4f C. fetraptdia 
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p. 196, etc.). During the present investigation a regional examination was 
made of Tabley Pool, Knutsford, Cheshire, one collection being taken over 
the part which was deep and free from weeds, and a second from the shallow 
northern arm of the pool. The two collections were visibly different, that 
from the deep area being a yellow-brown colour, and that from the shallow 
water not brown. The plankton over the deep water consisted of Dvmbryon 
in great abundance 1 , together with Pedia strum duplex , many Fragilaria 
capucina and rare Ceratium Hirundinella . That over the shallow water com¬ 
prised very few JHnobryun or Pediastrum duplex , but Fragilaria in great 
abundance, together with great numbers of Desmids of sliallow-water type. 

It is probable that in pools with a small volume of water and variable 
depth these variations in distribution are normal. In the large lake the 
plankton is probably much more uniform, though perhaps the shallower bays 
might yield a different plankton flora. 


The Ai.oa-flora. 

(After each species are placed the serial numbers of the pools in which the species occur. 
Abundant occurrence is indicated by italic figures.) 

Myxophyciur. 

Anabcena circinalis (Kuetz.) flans#. 2. d. 7. 12. Id. 14 . 10. 28. 

„ F/os-aquce (Lyngb.) Brt'b. 17. 

„ affinis Lenuii., var. intermedia, d. 7. 10 . 11. Id. 15. 17. 1. s\ 

,, spiroides var. crami Leimn. 10. 

Oscillatoria tenuis A#, ff. 
ltivularia echinulata P. ] licit ter. 1 2 . 

Gotnphosphatria Naegeliana (Unger) Lemm. 1. 2. 4 • A*. 9. IS. hi. 17. 19. 20. 

„ lacustris Chodal. /./. 15. 17. 

Microcystis aruginosa Kuetz. 1 . S. J f . 10. IS. Id. 17. 22. 

„ Flos-aqua (Wittr.) Kirch. 1 . 4 ■ 7. 8. 13. 14. 19. 

„ ochracea (Brand) Forti. 1 . 5. 15. 

Chroococcus limneticus Lem in. 10. 12. Id. 15. 17. 

Aphanizomenun Flos-aquce (L.) Ralfs. 1. 8. 6*. 7. 12. 14. 19. 

Peridinikas. 

Ceratium comutum (Fhrenb.) Cl. & Lach. SO. 22. 

„ Hirundinella O. F. Mueller. 1. 8 . 8 . 4 . 5. G. 8. 9. 10. 11 . 12. 18. 14 . 15. 16. 17. 
Perdinium bipes Stein. 20. 2d. [19. 20. 21. 

„ Willei H. Kass. 4.8.10.12. 
v cinctum Ehrenh. 1 7. 

„ anglkum G. S. West. 19. 

» »P- 10.12. 

Bacillariejb. 

Melotira granulata (Ehrenb.) Haifa. 10. IS. 16. 

CgchteUa Kuetzingiana Chauvin. 18. 

Comnoditeua ktcusb i* Grun. 5. 9.11. 12. 
j Stephanodiscus sp. 18 . 
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Fragilaria crotonensis (A. M. Ed ) Kit ton. ,s\ 9. 12. IB. 

„ capucina Desmaz. 31.21. 

Asterionella formosa Ilass. 4. 5. 8. 9. JO. 11. 12. IS. 15. 16. 17. IS. 20. 
fynedra berolinensis Lernni. 15. 

pROTOCOCCALES. 

Volvox aureus Ehrenb. Ilf. 20. 22. 

Eudorina eleyans Ehreub. 1 2. 3. 8. JO. 11. 12. 18. 15. 18. 19. 
Pandorina Moruni (Muell.) Dory. 18. 22. 

Pediastrum Boryamnn (Turp.) Menegli. 18, 15. 17. 28. 

„ duplex Meyeii. 2. 11. 12. 13. 15. 10. 18. 19. 20. ill. 22. 

„ biradiatum Mtnen, var. emarginatum A. Braun. 16. 

„ tetras (Ehrenb.) Balls. 15. 19. 

Sorastrum spinulomm Xaeg. \ ar. 20. 

Cadastrum sphcericum Xaeg. 15. 18. 20. 

Cruviyenia reetanyularis (Naeg.) Gay. 20. 

„ fe nest rata Scbniidle, 10. 

„ minima (Fitachen) Brunnth. 10. 

ticenedesmus bijuyatus (Turp. ) Kuetz. 15. 

„ obtiquu* Kuetz. 15. 

„ quadricauda (Turp.) Brdb. 15. 10. 18. 19. 

Ankistrodesmus falcatus (Oordn) Balfs, var. mirabilis G. S. West. 17. 
Selenastrum Bihraianum Beinsch. 15. 

Kirchnerielltt lunaris (Kirsch.) Moeb. 20. 

„ obesa W. & G. 8. West. 

Nephrocytium obemm West. 17. 20. 

Tetraedron minimum Ilansg. 35. JN. 

,, regulare Kuetz. 17. 

„ Umneticum Bo rye. 10. 19. 

Dictyosphreriumpulvhellum Wood. 4. 

,, Ehrenberyianum Xueg. 

Botryococcus JJraunii Kuetz. 9. 

Sph&rocystis Sehroeteri Chodat. 18. Uf. 

Glwocystis yiyas (Kuetz ) Lagerh. lJ h 20. 

Tetracoccus botryaides W. West. 2. 4. 5. 11. 

Tetrastrum stnurogeniiforme (Scliroeder) Lenim. 19. 

Chodaiella viliata (Lager)).) Lemin. 18. 


8. 19. 


12 . 1 $. 20 . 
10 . 


Dksmidir^'. 

Cloaterium acieulare var. subpronum W. & G, S. West. 
„ Leibleinii Kuetz. 21. 

„ tortum , sp. nov. 5. 

Pleurotcenium Ehrenberyii (Balfs) |)e Bary. 20 . 
Cosmarium Botrytis Menegh. 21. 

„ bireturn Breb. 21. 

,, Turpinii Brt5b. 21. 

„ Meneghinii Br6b. 21. 

„ reniforme (Haifa) Archer. 2. 

Xanthidium antihpeum (Brdb.) Kuetz. 20 . 22. 
Staurastrum brevispinum Brdb. 20. 

„ Utckiei Halfs. 20. 

„ furcigerum Br6b, 20. 


$. 20 . 
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Maura strum t/ranlr Haifa. 2. 

paratloj'um Mev«!U. I. 0. s', n. I 2. 

„ „ var. hi ratlin fu m var. nov. 1.2.3. \. *. 9. 12. 13. Ju. IP. 

Sphfpro^utma rcrtrhrutum Bulls. jo. 

Drama!turn Stntr/zii A«r. 20. 


Dinobrytnt Srrtu/aria Khrmih. 1U. JJ. 

„ tltrrrgcns Inihof. 10. 

Vhacu* fouf/irautfa var. /o/ ta Lenini. 10. 

Malhnmmtis. 11 . 


Tut a uf 

Myxoimivi Ri. 13 

PMtuavih.*:. 7 

II\cii.l utiK.i: ... ... h 

PanToruri u.i-.s.01 

l>KS\l]Dlh 1 . .. . .. If* 

Other* .... . .. I 


In concluding this account of the plankton of the pools of Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, and TheJiire, 1 wish to express my thanks to the owners of the 
pools for their kind permission to take collections, and for the assistance and 
information they have given me. I wish also to thank Mr. Harry T. Beddows, 
Borough Librarian, Shrewsbury, Mr. Kendall of Ellesmere, Mr. C. W. Scott 
of Weston-under-LizJird, the ltev. J. Talbot of Ellesmere, the Hcv. J. L. 
Vincent of Marbury, the Lev. T. A. Hanson of Hostherne, Mr. E. M. Parker- 
Jervis of Tabley, Mr. (diaries A. Lunge of Hostherne, Mr. W. P. Langford- 
Brooke of Mere Hall, Knutsford, for their information and help. 

T am particularly indebted to Mr. Brownlow K. <\ Tower of Ellesmere for 
the loan of his copy of Phillips’s work on the Shropshire meres in 1K*$4 ; to 
Lord Egerton of Tatton, Mr. T. A. Toward of the Manchester Museum, and 
Dr. W. H. Pearsall of Leeds, for their information about Rostherne Mere; 
and to Mr. L. Morgan of Kidderminster for the loan of apparatus. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1. 

All drawings made with the aid of the camera lucida, Figs, i, n, nr, rn X 1160; 
figs, iv, v, vi, yiii x 060. 

Fig 1, Stauraetrwn paradoxum var nov. biradtatum, front vi^w- 

J®* »? » » >• sUghtlyAlique lateral view. 

HI. „ „ „ „ slightly tppUque axial view. 

IV., V., VI. Cloiterimi tortum, sp. nor., showing variations in curvature* 

VII. Soraitrum epmubemm, form from White Bitch. 

V2IL Anobmna afimu Lemu., var. nov intermedia. 



(•it i turns. 


Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. Vol. XLVII. Pl. 1. 



ft, M. (». ctil. (Irout, photo tr, 
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Following unother period of elevation in Eocene times was a long period 
of subsidence in the New Zealand area, apparently reaching its lowest limit 
in the Miocene. Elevation again took place in late Tertiary times, resulting 
in much block-faulting and tilting. 

Summarizing the geological evidence for land connections between New 
Zealand and other lands, it may be said that elevation is indicated for 
Permian and perhaps Triassie times, and more certainly in the Lower 
Cretaceous period. Elevation also took place at the beginning and near the 
cl»*se of the Tertiary epoch. Whether or not land connections with other 
countries were actually made at any of these periods can best l>e determined 
by the biological evidence. 

Marine Faunas .—1 puss over marine faunas as evidence of land connections 
for the iollowing reasons :— 

(1) Marine animals in most cases have 1 roe-swimming larvaj, many of 
them being pelagic, in some groups, Ian# remain in the swimming stage 
for a considerable time. Mathews records that the joung of Alytilus edulis 
hatched on May 21st, ISM2, were swimming on August 15th (Journ. Marine 
Biol. Assn. \ol, i\. p. 557, 1SM3). The pelagic larva 1 of littoral molluscs 
have on several occasion?* lieen given distinct generic names, as Sinusiyera , 
ManjilUrrnynna , ('helotrofris, and so on. Many coastal fishes have in their 
life-bi.ston a pelagic phase, which may he the larval state or the young fish. 
The marine stages of certain freshwater fishes such as Gataxias and Geotria 
come under this head. 

(2) Even if marine faunas are held to indicate the presence of a coast¬ 
line, continuous laud connection does not necessarily follow. There may be 
one or more straits easily crossed b} marine animals, especially if the water 
lie shallow but impassable to land plants and animals. 

(31 The community of species in marine fossil faunas indicates like 
conditions of temperature from which the distribution ot ocean currents may 
be inferred. It would scarcely be safe, however, to map land-lines from this 
evidence, as currents of different temperatures are sometimes found side by 
side. The marine fauna in the south of New Zealand is different from that in 
the north. Here are two ocean currents affecting the coast, but they are not 
separated by a land barrier. A better-known instance of different faunas on 
the same coast is that of the eastern United {States, where the northern and 
southern faunas meet at Cape Cod. The marine faunas of the present day 
are limited usually by temperature in a north and south direction and by 
land barriers in an east and west direction. With a knowledge only of the 
limits of the Jndo-Pacific region from its fauna no one could possibly map 
the shore-line* An island area like the Pacific would completely baffle any 
attempt to do so* 

Paiwozok /Was.—No plant-remains have so far been detected in rooks of 
Peheosoio age in New Zealand. This, of course, does not mean that land did 
not exist in or near the area. On the contrary, it is evident that there was 
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land in the vicinity of the South Inland where fossil if erous rocks of Ordo¬ 
vician, Silurian, and Penman ages occur. 

Prior to the late (Wbonifcious the vegetation ol the wot Id was nearly 
unifoini in character. For such a floia, land connections are not indicated m 
anv particular direction. Junctions along Jines indicated by present-da} 
ridge* would he as good an In pothers as ail} other Similarly, an outward 
movement from Antarctica along tadial land connections before the advancing* 
cold would explain the distribution of the (ilo*so/>teri& Hoi a. 

Mesozoic Floras .—In several localities m New Zealand floras ol Mesozoic 
age have been described. But up to Juiassic times one t)pe of floia was 
woiId-wide in distiibution. Land connections in any definite direction, 
therefore, aie not to be intened fiont such a flora. That New Zealand was 
before Triassie time connected with other countries and slutted their vegetation 
is evident enough fiom the pieseiue ol a vailed floia ol Gy mnospei ins 
besides numheis of tern-like plants and Ecjnisetales. 

Present Fauna and Floia as tnduatuuj land connections .—The existing 
tauua and floia of New Zealand constitute a complex made up of (1) the 
descendants of species of plants and animals which occupied the New 
Zealand temtory when it was connected with otliei lands, and (2 ) species 
that have aimed overseas or aie descended from spe< ich that hav< aimed 
oveiseas. It may safelv be said that both these groups contain endemic 
genera and specie*—that is, hue New Zealand plants and .miinals that 
attained their independent tank in the aiea in which the} aie nop found. 

That a connection bv continuous land between New Zealand and some 
other count r} is nocessan to explum the presence of a laig« piopoitiou ol 
the flora and fauna, is admitted l>\ all'. But in what dueetion the coiinecfion 
or connections la}, at what petiod in the eaith h histoiv the} took place, and 
which plants and animals enteied or left New Zealand b\ such connections 
.ire and uni} always remain matters of contention >uid conjectuie. It is 
evident, however, that the kv> to the origin of the pieseut faunu ami flora of 
New Zealand lies in the past changes in the distribution of the land and in 
the climate, ami that the evidence tor these must m the first place he 
biological (including palaeontological), hut must not conflict with geological 
evidence. Huxley long ago said that it would be for the morphologist to 
give the casting vote on questions of geographic 1 distribution. • 

2. Ocean Currents.—Granting no connection of the Antarctic continent 
with land to the noith during the Tertiary epoch, except perhaps Graham 
Land and South America, there would be little alteration in the main 
currents in the southern ocean to what obtains at present. As the circulation 
ot the atmosphere is in its main features governed by the position of the tun 
and the rotation of the earth, it may be presumed that the direction of the 
prevailing winds have not greatly changed, Assuming, then, that the land at 
iu greatest extent was not more than shown in the map herewith (p* 136), there 
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would be throughout the Tertiary period westerly winds or easterly-moving 
storms in the south temperate region. The surface currents in accordance 
with the atmospheric circulation would carry drift in an easterly direction, 
and an interchange might easily take place between the Antarctic continent 
and the New Zealand and Au*tralian continents. 

The direction of the drift of the surface water of the Southern Ocean at 
the present day is evidenced by the general northward and eastward move¬ 
ment of icebergs from Antarctic regions. In the South Pacific they reach 
the latitude of New Zealand. Icebergs have been stranded at the Chatham 
Islands. In the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans, icebergs pass the 40th 
parallel of South latitude. Antarctic animals are sometimes stranded on the 
shores of New Zealand and Australia. The crab-eating seal, for instance, 
has been recorded twice in New Zealand and twice in Australia. Possibly, 
however, the northward drift from the Antarctic continent in early Tertiary 
times when the coast at lesed supported vegetation may not have been so 
pronounced as it is now 

The investigations ot Oupp\ (• Plants, Seeds, and Currents in the West 
Indie:* and Azores,’ p olO, 11* 1 7 ) »how that, from the present direction ol cur¬ 
rents in the Southern Hemisphere, Australia would receive drift trom Fuegia, 
the islands of the Southern Ocean, and South Africa, and distribute it to the 
north of New Zealand : while New Zealand would receive drift from Fuegia, 
the Antarctic continent, the i.'lamU of the Southern Ocean, Tasmania, and 
Southern Australia, and it-* southern end would distribute it to South Chile. 

At present a warm current runs south along the east Australian coast, 
turning about the latitude of Tasmania towards New Zealand. This current 
would not come into evidence while the Tasman Sea was closed to the north. 
Instead, the easterly current might he deflected northwards on reaching the 
New Zealand continent, ami coast round the Tasman Sea, carrying drift to 
Australia. 

Drifting Pumice .—There is an agent of dispersal sufficient to account for 
the transference of coastal marine forms to all parts of the Pacific, namely 
drifting pumice. It is east up on the shores of Australia, New Zealand, and 
all the islands of Polynesia, and supports corals (Kent, 4 Great Barrier lieef/ 
p. 122, Ittffil), barnacles and no doubt many other forms of marine life. 

X Atmospheric Conditions. —The dominant feature of the climate of the 
south temperate regions is the passage past any given point of a series of 
easterly-moving cyclonic storms. They take a more southern route in winter 
than in summer. A second type of cyclonic storms comes to New Zealand 
from the north-west and affects the northern portion of . the Dominion. 
These are usually summer visitors. Tho rate of movement of cyclonic 
storms varies considerably, but averages about 400 miles per day (Pemberton, 
N.Z. Journ. Sci. & Tech. vol. ii. p. 165, 1919). 

The path of cyclonic storms in the late Tertiary period would depend on 
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tlie extent of the glaciated area of Antarctica, for these btorms coast 'round 
the anticyclone area of the polar ice-cap. During the Pleistocene glaciation, 
therefore, the) would be considerably farther north than at present. 

4. Animals. —Birds us an agent of dispersal need only tie referred to here 
by noting that the Southern Ocean swarms with long-distance flying petrels, 
which breed in countless numbers among south and tussock vegetation on 
the Subautarctic islands. Probably occasional opportunities are given lor 
the transference of seeds of plants and eggs of animals from island to island 
by these birds. 

II. Means of Dispersal. 


All land plants pass through a stage in theii life-history specially fitted to 
endure unfavourable conditions. Tn spermophytes it is the seed, in } teri- 
dophytes and loner plant** the spore. It is during this stage that dispel sal 
most effectively takes place, and the opportunity is given for transportation 
over long distances. A classification of plants according to whether seed 01 
spore carriage is by wind, water, or animals would be based on inference 
rather than on observation or experiment; moreover, the seeds or spores ot 
a species might he carried by more than one of these agents. In the following 
analysis I have given in percentages certain particulars of the floras ot 
Australia and New Zealand and of the non-endemic vascular plants in New 
Zealand. Figures are first given for those systematic groups which appeal 
specially fitted for wide dispersal—inimel), the ptc ridophytes, orchids, com¬ 
posites, grasses, and sedges. The lemainder of the New Zealand plants are 
then divided according to whether the fruit i& fleshy or dry. The results 
are apparently contradictory, but when other factors, such as the general 
direction of the movement of plants in the Southern Hemihphere and the 
age of the groups, are taken into consideration, explanations may be given 
for these apparent anomalies. 


Australia. New Zealand. 
10,670 species. 1570 species. 


New Zealand 
non-endemic. 
#70 species. 


Pteridophytes ...... 

3 

10 

20 

Orchids . 

4 

8 

4 

Composites . 

6 

14 

5 

Grasses . 

4 

7 

8 

Hedges . 

4 

8 

U 

Plants with fleshy fruits. 1 

79 

14 

3 

Plants with dry fruits notf 
elsewhere included. * 

44 

41 


The first three groups are specially adapted for dispemal by wind, yet 
each gives a different result when the Mew Zealand non-endemic species are 
compared with the floras of Australia and Mew Zealand. The high pro¬ 
portion of pteridophytes is what might be expected in plants with minute 
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spores capable of being carried long distances by wind. Orchids show no 
simibir high proportion, perhaps because they are a group recently evolved 
and much specialized. Composites in the New Zealand non-endeiriic plants 
show a proportion similar to that of orchids when both are compared with the 
Australian flora, but when compared with the New Zealand flora they are 
found to be only about one-third as numerous. They are probably an old 
group, but they show a greater development in New Zealand than in 
Australia, and, as will be pointed out later, migration in the south temperate 
region is mainly from west to east. Hence the proportion of composites 
found iti the Now Zealand non-endemic plants, which are mainly also 
Australian, is low. 

The seeds of grasses and sedges may be carried by all agencies, but mainly 
perhaps by wind and animals. Both, as might be expected, are well repre¬ 
sented in the New Zealand non-endemic species. Plants possessing fleshy 
fruits are usually considered as specially adapted for dispersal by animals. 
It is significant, therefore, that the proportion of the>e in the New Zealand 
flora, which I consider a continental type, is high, while the percentage in 
the Now Zealand non-endemic plants is quite low. 

\< most plants are capable occasionally or accidentally of crossing stretches 
of water, I do not rely greatly on means of dispersal to judge whether they 
require continuous land connections to explain their present distribution. 
Rather do I contend that where there has been connection by land the flora 
which occupied it will, when afterwards divided, show by comparison of the 
separated parts that they were originally one. The common element will he 
large and fundamental. There will not be two distinct floras each having 
but fragments of the other, us appears when the floras of Australia and New 
Zealand or New Zealand and South America are compared. In one case 
original continuity of the land is indicated, in the other it is not. 

III. The Movement of Species. 

Life of a Species .—A point to be considered in connection with the move¬ 
ment of species is the length of life of a species. A species changes in the 
course of time; so that whether it gives rise to more than one or not, it even¬ 
tually changes into what would be considered a distinct species, provided of 
course it does not become extinct. This statement requires modifying ouly 
by saying that, some species change more quickly than others. In a change 
such as this it is evident that isolation is an important condition in originating 
new species, for those individuals which are free to cross will determine the 
limits of the changing species. The palaeontological records show that very 
few species exist as long as the duration of the Tertiary era. From this it 
follows that if a species is found iii lands presumed to have been separated 
during the w hole of the Tertiary period, the probability is that dispersal of 
f h at species between the countries in wkioh it is now found is still going on. 
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The phenomena of swamped genera—that is, those non-endemic but repre¬ 
sented in New Zealand by endemic species only—naturally follows from the 
fact of species changing in course of time, in this case the New Zealand 
section of the original species running its own course through isolation. 
Many genera and more species have come into existence as such in the New 
Zealand region, ami the process is still going on. 

The age of very few recent species of New Zealand plants can he known, 
as the palaeontological records are scanty. In some cases the relative ages 
of two groups may be judged by morphological characters, but always with 
a degree of uncertainty. Willis’s ‘Age and Area’ hypothesis ma\ be useful 
in suggesting the relative ages of species or the length ot time they have 
been in New Zealand, but independent confirmation is needed. 

It should be borne in mind that the disentanglement of the present flora 
and fauna is complicated by the fact that dispersal has been continuous 
throughout the ages. Species have arrived and species have departed. There 
appear, indeed, to be regular migration routes. 

Similar varieties arising in two or more localities .—Although it is con¬ 
ceivable that a species under similar conditions in two widely-separated 
countries might in each give rise to varieties which on comparison would 
appear identical, it is improbable that the new varieties would continue to 
remain alike for long. The tendency would always be towards differen¬ 
tiation into distinct species. Thus Guppy believes that the variety Cataracts 
of Car ex (Eden, found in New Zealand, South Africa, and South America is 
a corresponding varietal modification which has taken place in each region. 
Likewise I have recorded my opinion that the similarity of the mountain 
species of Coriaria (C. thgmifolia in the Andes and CAurida in Now- Zealand) 
may be due to the fact that each is a derivative of the widespread ('. rusci - 
folia (Trans. N.Z. Inst. vol. liii. p. 365, 1921). 

Single point of origin .—If the plants and animals of New Zealand be 
examined from the point of view of their probable place of origin and sub¬ 
sequent dispersal, a basis will be established for determining the origin and 
movements of the flora and fauna. For, assuming the members of a family 
or generic group to be derived from a common ancestral species, a single 
point of origin and dispersal follows. The region where the greatest develop¬ 
ment of a group occurs will usually be where the group originated, but the 
centre of dispersal may shift. In this case indications of the place of origin 
may be traced by considering the relationships of the group in question, as 
in the families Stylidiacese and Restiacea) to be mentioned presently. 

In very old groups there tire probably several whose greatest development 
is now in the Southern Hemisphere, though they originated in the Northern 
Hemisphere, where some of them are found fossil in Cretaceous and Tertiary 
rocks* Some of the Coniferales. as Agathis y Araucaria , and Phgltocludu*, also 
Fagus (including Nothofagus), appear to come under this category. The 
principle of the spreading out of successive waves of migration, each a singe 
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higher than the preceding one, so that old types are found farthest front the 
centre of dispersal, has been recently pointed out by Matthew (Ann. N.Y. 
Acad. iSci. vol. xxiv. 1915J. 

Willis (• Age and Area,’ p. 60, 1922) has discovered an important fact in 
piaut-distribution—namely, that if the endemic species of a country be 
arranged according to the size of their areas of distribution, then more occupy 
small than large areas. This gives strong support to the principle of a single 
point of origin for each species. Willis concludes that the older a species 
the wider its distribution. There can be little doubt, however, that agents 
for dispersal mid oppoitunity for establishment are the deciding factors in 
determining the area a species occupies. 

In a family, as it extends its area, new points of dispersal arise. Thus the 
family Stylidiacete (or (Jandolleucea*) presumably originated in Australia, 
where nine-tenths of the species arc now found, and spread thence eastward. 
Reaching New Zealand, a new point of dispersal was formed, resulting in the 
multiplication of the species of Foret era , and the origin ot Oreostylidium and 
J*hyllai'hne. K\en if it be argued that these two genera may have arisen in 
Au>tralia, travelled to New Zealand, and subsequently became extinct in 
Australia, it makes only a difference of degree—namely, whether the ancestral 
species when they crossed the Tasman »Sea area were differentiated as genera 
or not. / hyllaelnie has reached still farther eastwaid as far as South 
America. Equally intciesting results are obtained irom a study of the 
family Kestiacea*, which probably originated in South Alrica, where most of 
the genera and species are now found. Some genera like Restio and Hypo- 
Itvna have species in both countries but fewer in Australia ; Leptoearpns has 
more species in Australia than in South Africa, and there are eleven genera 
of small and medium si/e confined to Australia. The further extension of 
the family eastward to New Zealand is precisely of the character of its 
extension from South Africa to Australia. Of the three species in New 
Zealand one belongs to an endemic genus, N porodanthus, related to a genus, 
Lepyrodia , endemic itt Australia ; another, Leptoearpus simplex, is endemic, 
but belongs to a genus mainly Australian ; while the third, IJypoUrna lateri¬ 
flora , is identical with an Australian species, and the genus is mainly South 
African. The distribution of the whole family harmonises with the theory 
of origin in South Africa, dispersal to Australia by chance crossings during 
a long period of time, and thence extension to New Zealand in a similar way 
with long intervals between the arrival of the species. 

IV. The Movement of Floras and Faunas. 

Descent of Faunas and Floras .—A fauna or flora, like an individual, is the 
lineal descendant of a previous fauna or flora that in course of time has been 
modified by inherent changes in the species, and by immigrations and 
emigrations due to changes in climate or other causes. The study of past floras 
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and faunas, especially of the Tertiary period, amply justifies this principle. 
The Eocene gymnospermsof New Zealand are more closely related to existing 
species than are tho*e from the Cretaceous. The theory of Ettingshausen 
that the Tertiaiy floras of Australia and New Zealand resembled that of 
Europe more than they resembled the present floras of Australia and New 
Zealand, has gained wide acceptance notwithstanding the fact that it has 
either been rejected or ignored by most botanist* who have since discussed 
the relationships ot the floras. Ettingshauscn’s theory rests on the identifi¬ 
cation of fossil leaves, which shows how the use of characters of small 
taxonomic value may lead to results inconsistent with the principles of dis¬ 
tribution and descent. In point of fact, if Ettmgshausen's identifications be 
accepted, his conclusions would scarcely be justified, as the Tertiary floras 
of both Australia and New Zealand contain large elements related to the 
existing floras and not to that of Europe. The reference of European 
Tertiary species to southern genera like Eucalyptus has been discredited 
and needs re\ ision, as does also the reference of Australian and New Zealand 
Tertiary plants to northern genera. 

Migration of Floras .—In order to make comparisons of different floras 
with a view to determining tho**e which migrated as a whole and those which 
have been transferred by occassional means, I have made a comparative analysis 
of the vascular flora-, of l^ew Zealand, Lord Howe Island, the Kermadec 
Islands, and the plants common to New Zealand and Australia and New 
Zealand and South Americafsee p. 110). First the plants u ere divided into five 
main groups according to habitat—namely, (1) coastal, including all coastal 
formations subject to the influence of salt air or water; (2) freshwater, 
comprising swump, lake, and bog associations; (3) scrub and grassland below 
the upper limit of forest; (4) forest; and (5) mountain formations, including 
scrub and grassland above the upper limit of forest. The South Island of 
New Zealand was taken as the basis for the definition of mountain plants. 
It was necessary to have some criterion such as this because such mountain 
plants as reach the islands of the Southern Ocean there descend to sea-level. 
Each of these five main groups was next divided according to their method 
and opportunities for dispersal thus : Plants belonging to four groups based 
on systematic affinity were first counted; these groups are pteridopbytes, 
orchids, grasses, sedges and rushes, and composites. The balance were 
counted according to whether they were herbs or woody plants. This 
grouping is admittedly mixed, being based partly on systematic and partly 
on ecological characters. But from the point of uew ol dispersal ihey are 
comparable, and the features brought out by this classification aie, I believe, 
of some value. Each flora was therefore divided into thirty parts j these were 
then reduced to percentages and plotted ifc the accompanying diagrams. 
The total area is the same in each diagram. For explanation of the 
diagrams see fig. 6, p. 134. 
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The New Zealand Flora (fig. 1).—New Zealand is an extremely diversified 
country with a long and varied coast-line, abundance of freshwater streams 
and lakes; scrub, grassland, and forest extensively developed in both 
islands ; and large areas of mountain country in the South Island, with a 
smaller area in the North Island, Its flora, therefore, might well serve as 
a standard for comparison with those of other countries, but my investi¬ 
gations have not led me so far. The percentages of the five main groups 
utilised in the classification adopted comes very near to multiples of tens, 
there being two groups each about 10 per cent, of the flora, coastal and 
freshwater plants ; one about 20 per cent., lowland scrub and grassland ; 
and two, each 30 per cent., forest and mountain. The composition of 
these groups may now be considered. The leading features are these:— 
There is a small proportion of woody plants in the coastal group, the bulk 
being herbs, grasses, and sedges. The freshwater plants are about half 
herbs and about half grasses and sedges. In lowland scrub and grassland 


Fig. 1. 



Now Zealand Flora (see p. 1H4). 

all groups are fairly well represented. The composition of the forest is 
important from a distributional standpoint, as the characteristics of forests 
in continental masses and in oceanic islands differ essentially in features 
which I have endeavoured to portray. 1 infer, therefore, that the forest on 
an island having the same characters as that of a land mass would indicate 
that it migrated thither by a continuous laud connection. The New Zealand 
forest contains 43 per cent, of woody plants, 23 per cent, of pteridophytes, 
and the balance about equally divided between the other groups of orchids, 
grasses, composites, and herbs. The New Zealand mountain plants are stroug 
in woody plants, herbs, and composites. 

Lord Howe Island Flora (fig. 2).—The flora of Lord Howe Island is 
introduced for comparison with that of New Zeeland because the island has 
at one time been in direct land connection with New Zealand and New 
Caledonia, but has been a long time, perhaps for the greater portion of the 
Tertiary period, isolated and hence subject to oceanic conditions as regards 
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dispersal. The flora then should exhibit the characters of a large land area 
with oceanic elements added, and such, I believe, the analysis here diagram- 
niatically given shows. The island is almost entirely cove* ed with forest, which 
reaches to the highest point; lienee mountain plants are absent Freshwater 
conditions are likewise scarcely represented. The percentage of plants in 
the coastal group is twice as high as in New Zealand This would follow 
from the greater length of coast-line in proportion to area in the two place**. 
The scrub and grassland group is smailei than in New Zealand, hut, like it, 
contains representatives of all the classes of plants, heibs being especially 
abundant. The scrub on Lord Howe Island is mainly found on the high 
cliffs. Forest is natuialh the chief featuie ot the vegetative covering of 


Fig. 2. 



Coastal Freshwater Scrub & forest 
Grassland 


Lord Howe Island Flore. 

Lord Howe Island. Comparing it with that of New Zealand, it is Found to 
contain 40 per cent, of woody plants and 33 per cent, of pteridophytes, with 
representatives of all the other groups. In its proportion of woody plants it 
comes close to the forest of New Zealand, but the percentage of pterido~ 
phytes is much higher. Here is evident the influence of oceanic conditions, 
as the additions to the forest flora since Lord Howe Island formed part of 
the land bridge to the north of New Zealand would naturally be plants such 
as ferns, which were able to be transported over oceanic areas. It is also 
significant in this connection that the proportion of herbs in the Lord Howe 
Island forest is higher than it is in the New Zealand forest. The forest of 
Lord HoWe Island, then, bears the stamp of having migrated there overland 
and of having been added to afterwards by occasional mesne of transport. 
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Further evidence of the former connection of Lord Howe Island with New 
Zealand and New Caledonia is furnished by the presence of a flightless rail, 
Tricholimnas sylvestris , and several species of large land shells, including 
Placostylns hiraricosus (see Oliver, Trans. Inst. N.Z. Inst. vol. xlix. p. Ill, 
1917). 

Two Floras in Few Zealand. —The analysis so far given does not disclose 
the presence of different floras in the same area. In New Zealand, for 
^instance, there appear to be intermingled two floras, one in which podo- 
curps, pines, and trees of Malayan affinities are dominant, and another in 
which Sothofdijus is the prevalent tree. But the plants associated with 
Afothofayus are likewise mainly plants of Malayan alliances, so that the dis¬ 
tinctness of the two types of forest is probably due to age. One is the result 
of an earlier period of prevalence in New Zealand than the other, the Fotho- 
ftiff ns forest being the earlier. It has for the most part been displaced by 
the mixed forest. Both forests are similar in the characters brought out in 
the diagram, so that both are of continental type. Were the JVothofaffus 
forest to be the portion of a forest invading New Zealand from the south, 
it should he accompanied by a flora of southern facies, South American for 
instance, and one would expect it to he best, represented in the islands to the 
south of New Zealand. Such, however, is not tlie case. The forest of the 
Auckland Island* does not e\en include Sathofagus as one of its members. 
Its dominant tree is the southern rata, Metrosideros lucida , a tree belonging 
to a genus of Malayan origin. 

/ tishannonic Floras .— If a flora of the constitution of that of New Zealand 
he termed harmonic, then one departing from it in the character and 
proportion of all its main groups, but especially of its forest, may he called 
dislmr'uonic. This term I have borrowed from the writings of zoogeo¬ 
graphers, for the floras which cross stretches of ocean by occasional means 
of transport obey different, laws to those which migrate overland. They are 
the result of an accumulation of species which have accidentally come 
together ; hence they would he expected to lack some of the essential 
characters of harmonic floras and have others enhanced. Such a disharmonic 
flora is that of an oceanic island—that is, one that has received its entire 
flora overseas. Coastal and freshwater floras exhibit no such differences as 
those found between continental and oceanic forests, but scrub and grassland 
differ to a small extent in continental and island areas. Before analysing a 
typical island of the oceanic class, some general remarks on the migration of 
plants in the southern temperate region will be made. 

Plant-formations and wide dispersal .— Widely-distributed species of plants 
are in nearly all cases those belonging to plant-formations which are more or 
less open and exposed. Forest plants usually are not widely distributed. 
The reasons for this probably are that the opportunities for having their 
seeds removed by wind or birds, or, in the case of coastal formations, by ocean 
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currents, are best afforded in low, exposed formations. The opportunities for 
establishment are likewise more frequent in open formations than in closed 
ones. Hence coastal, swamp, scrub, and mountain plants make up the bulk 
of the widely-ranging species common to two or more of the southern land 
musses. 

The wide distribution of freshwater plants ha* often been commented on. 
They form 10 per cent, of the flora of New Zealand, 25 per cent, of the 320 
species common to Australia and New Zealand, and 35 per cent, of the 80 > 
cosmopolitan species in New Zealand. Thus the wider ranging the group 
the higher the percentage of freshwater plant*. 

Certain portions of White Island off the north-east coast of New Zealand 
are each summer occupied by gannets, which destroy the vegetati n where 
they breed. When they leave the island a rank growth of herbs springs up 
in their place. The seeds of these have without doubt been carried, probably 
by wind and birds, from the mainland, but the birds have made the oppor¬ 
tunity for their establishment. 

Distribution in Temperature Zones. —On comparing the distribution in 
their respective countries of plants and animals common to Austuilia and 
New Zealand, some are found to he restricted to belts bounded by isothermal. 
lines. For instance, a few marine molluscs of southern distribution in 
Australia are found in the same latitudes in New Zealand. Mytilus plaint* 
lotus and Argobuccinum tumidum arc examples. Similarly Tonna cererisina , 
Ostrea curullafa , and Mitra carbonaria occur in the north of New Zealand 
and in corresponding latitudes in Australia. Plants found in Tasmania hut 
not in Australia and with a southern distribution in New Zealand are 
Gaultheria depressa* Donatia Noi'<i>-ZfalavdUt\ Utrindaria monanthos , Liparo - 
phyllum Gunnii, and Hierochloe Fraseri . Among those found in Australia but 
not in Tasmania and with a northern distribution in New Zealand are 
Calystegiu marginata, Bromus arenarius , Sparganhnn subglobosnm* Cassytha 
panieulata , and some orchids. These species are mentioned to show that 
distribution has probably taken place direct across the Tasman a, as those 
plants of southern distribution could not tolerate migration by way of a land 
bridge in a warmer region. Most species are more generally distributed on 
both sides of the Tasman Sea than those just mentioned, and this wouJd 
naturally be the case with plant* and animals that have the means of crossing 
an expanse of ocean. 

The West to East Movement .—Perhaps the most important movement of 
organisms migrating by means of wind, currents, or animals in the south 
temperate region is that in an easterly direction. It is specially evident in 
plants where large genera in the continental regions have one or two outliers 
to the eastward. For instance, many Australian genera containing up to 60 
species (JPersoonia) have a few representatives in New Zealand. Phebalium, 
Leptospemum, Halorqjis, Epacris, and others may be mentioned, Large 
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New Zealand genera like Hebe * and Coprosma have one or two species in 
South America. There are South African genera like Hypoxia, Tetragonia , 
Mesembryanthemum , Restio , Hypolcrna, and Wahlenbergia, with few species 
in Australia; while there is a regular trail of Fuegian plants eastwards to 
the Falkland*, South Georgia, and other subantarctie inlands. 

The East to West Movement. —This is very small when compared with that 
from west to east. Possibly it may be accounted for by occasional bird 
carriage or upper air currents. Outlying species of the New Zealand genera 
Celmisia , Ottrisia , Hebe , and Psychophytou are found in Tasmania. The 
Australian genera Hibbertia , Keramlrema , and Rulingia each have one or 
two species in Madagascar. 

The Flora and Fauna of Oceanic Islands. —The study of the plants and 
animals of islands which on geological evidence appear never to ha\e been 
united with a larger land area should throw light on the nature of those 
which are able to cross wide expanses of ocean. The Kermadec Islands may 
be taken as an instance. According to my own observations (Trans. N.Z. 
Inst. vol. xliii. p. 524, 1911), those islands have been built up of volcanic 
materials on a submarine bank. Their plants and animals must therefore all 
ha\e crossed at least tiOO miles of ocean. And it is significant that the bulk 
of them are related to species found in New Zealand, from which direction 
come the prevailing winds. The surface currents, as evidenced by logs of 
New Zealand origin cast up on Sunday Island, How in the same direction. 
The vascular plants of the Kermadec* consist of 38 pteridophytes, 20 grasses 
and sedges (including Juncus and Typha ), 2 orchid*, 9 composites, 27 other 
herbs of which 17 are coastal and none forest, und 18 woody plants of which 
14 are forest. Included in the foregoing total are 9 species with succulent 
fruits. The flora is fragmentary in the sense that there are only one or very 
few to each genus, and large New Zealand genera, such as HebeawA Coprosma , 
are represented in this way. Thus, allhough most ecological groups oc*cur in 
the Kermadecs, including trees with succulent fruits which almost certainly 
depend for their transference on birds, most of the species are ferns, grasses, 
sedges, composites, and plants of open formations. Of the 114 species, 8C 
are found in two or more of the adjacent regions of Australia, Polynesia, 
and New Zealand (see Oliver, Trans. N.Z. Inst. vol. xlii. p. 149,1910). 

The main features of the flora are shown in the diagram (fig. 3). The 
proportion of coastal plants is much higher than in Lord Howe Island. 
This, of course, is due to the fact that ocean currents are one of the means of 
transport, and the land plant* depending on occasional means of dispersal 
number less than half as many as in Lord H«»we Island. The coastal plants 

« The following groups are here used in a generic sense, though appearing only as sections 
of genera in Cheesemiufs ‘Manual of the New Zealand Flora/ l906:~J5fr6e, Pygmaa 
[both m Veronica), Schi%eUima [« Azorelia], Bdwxrdsia [= Sophora\ Qymnetea 
Xmnymm Bsauv. 

LINN. JOtfRN.—BOTANY, VOL, XLVII. 
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of the Kermadecs include relatively more composites, grasses, and sedges 
than do those of Lord Howe Island. Freshwater plants are few and 
mountain plants altogether wanting. The scrnb plants of the Kermadecs 
compare with those of Lord Howe Island, though exhibiting a higher 
proportion of pteridophytes and composites. Even here the insular 
character of the flora is evident. But it is in forest plants that the 
Kermadecs differ essentially from Continental forests such as Lord Howe 
Island and New Zealand. The proportion to the whole flora is high because 
practically the whole inland is under forest. The proportion of species of 
trees in the forest, which is 43 per cent, in New Zealand and 40 per cent, in 
Lord Howe Island, falls to 30 per cent, in the Kermadecs, whereas the 
percentage of pteridophytes in the forest, from 23 in New Zealand and 33 in 
Lord Howe Island, rises to 60 per cent, in the Kermadecs. 


Fio. 8. 



Coastal Mwetsr Scrub & Forest 
* Grassland 

Kermadec Islands Flora. 


Plants common to Australia and New Zealand (fig. 4).—In the light of 
results obtained by comparing the floras of oceanic islands like the 
Kermadecs with continental floras on a large land mass as in New Zealand 
or isolated as on Lord Howe Island, it will be profitable te analyse in a 
similar way the plants common to New Zealand and other countries. 
Beginning first with those found in Australia or Tasmania and New Zealand, 
320 in number, they may be expressed in diagrammatic form as with the 
floras already discussed. Coastal plants are in the percentage to the flora 
here under examination midway between those of New Zealand and Lord 
Howe Island, with a composition similar to the latter. Freshwater plants 
occur in large proportion, 25 per cent, of the flora, and consist of nearly half 
herbs and two-fifths grasses, sedges, and rushes. As has already been 
pointed out, freshwater plants are apparently easily transported oyer oceanic 
are as , so that their fewness on Lord Howe Island and the Kermadecs must 
be doe solely to the fact that the conditions required for their establishment 
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are there of small extent. Scrub and grassland plants are well represented, 
and in their composition resemble very closely those of the Kermadecs. 
Forest plants consist of 75 per cent, pteridophytes and the balance herbs, 
grasses, and sedges. The mountain plants form the smallest group, bnt this 
may be explained by the fact that these plants are but a small proportion of 
the vegetation of south-eastern Australia and Tasmania. 

Comparing the plants common to Australia and New Zealand with those of 
the Kermadecs, it will be seen that in those characteristics by which the flora 
of the Kermadecs differs from that of New Zealand, the Australian element 
in the New Zealand flora differs in a still greater degree. It is indeed more 
u oceanic ” in character than the flora of an oceanic island. This element is 
of course complex, consisting of species which have reached New Zealand 
and Australia independently from the Malayan region, species which have 
reached New Zealand overseas from Australia, and species which have 
migrated in the reverse direction. 


Fio. 4. 



Coastal Freshwater Scrub & Forest Mountain 
Grassland 

Australia-New Zealand Fauna. 


Plants common to New Zealand and South America (fig. 5).—Now com¬ 
pare the diagrammatic representation of the 70 species of plants common to 
New Zealand and South America with that of the 320 common to Australia 
and New Zealand. In the relative proportions of the five main ecological 
groups there is an apparent difference owing to the different proportions of 
the scrub and grassland and mountain groups. But this is due to the latitude 
in which dispersal takes place, for the scrub and grassland plants of the 
islands of the southern oceans are mountain plants in New Zealand and are 
counted as such for the purpose of the diagrams. Now, these form a large 
proportion of the plants common to New Zealand and South America. 
Hence, if the scrub and mountain groups be counted as one, the agreement of 
the diagrams is remarkably close. The percentages for the Australian 
element in the New Zealand flora are coastal 14, freshwater 25, scrub and 
grassland 42, forest 19* In the South American element the corresponding 
figures are 17, 28, 36, and 19. The components of these groups are also in 
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the two elements quite similar. The most noticeable difference is in the 
forest group, there being in the South American element two trees. These 
are Edwardsm microphylla and Coriaria rum folia, both species which at the 
present day are, there can bo little doubt, actuallj being dispersed, both being 
found on intermediate inlands in the Pacific Ocean. Guppy found that the 
seeds of Edwardsia microphylla germinated alter floating for seven months 
in sea water. Coriaria ruscifolia is a plant of open scrubland more than of 
forest, and bears numerous small succulent fruits which are greedily eaten by 
birds, though the chances ol these being carried by sea-birds would possibly 
be through sticking to the plumage. 


Fie. 5. 



Coastal Freshwater Scrub & Forest Mowlam 
Grassland 

New Zealand-South America Flora 


Taken as a whole the plants common to New Zealand and South America 
belong to groups comparable in their characteristics with those common to 
New Zealand and Australia, and they exhibit in a high degree those features 
which characterise the floras of oceanic islands. In reality, as will appear 
in the final part of this paper, th6 South American element in the New 
Zealand flora is a complex one, consisting of (1) species which have reached 
both countries by migration from the Northern Hemisphere, (2) species 
which have migrated from New Zealand to South America overseas, and (3) 
species which have migrated from South America to New Zealand overseas. 
The possibility of any of the species of plants at present common to Now 
Zealand and South America being due to their having crossed by a direct 
land connection is not here admitted. 

V. History of the New Zealand Flora and Fadna. 

1. Mesozoic Floras.—It is insisted by all who study them that the Triassic 
and Jurassic floras are similar in type throughout the world. They are 
known from all the continental masses, including Antarctica and New 
Zealand. As in the earlier floras, therefore, land connections in any definit e 
direction are scarcely indicated. Of the Jurassic plants known in New 
Zealand six extend to the British Isles, six to India, nine to Australia, and 
five to Q-rabam Laud. The species common to Australia ami Haw Zealand are 
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given by Arbor (N.Z. Geol. Surv. Pal. Bull. No. 6, p. 24, 1917) as follows : 
Cladophlehh australis , Thinnfeldia landfoUa , T. odontopteroides , 7\ Feist - 
manteli , Tivniopteris Daintreei, T. crassinervisy Conioptens hymenophylloides, 
Sphenopteris Currani y Edocladus conjerta . 01 those, Ectocladus belongs to 

the Ooniferales; the remainder are fern-like plants and maj be seed-bearing, 
further, of the 45 Mesozoic plants known from New Zealand, six areOycado- 
filices, eight Ooniferales, and of the 27 fern-like plants included in the 
remainder many may prove to be seed-bearing. A land connection is there¬ 
fore demanded with some other portion of the world. Nine species of the 
New Zealand Mesozoic plants occur in the Upper Tria«sie (Kinetic) beds, which 
would place the land bridge before this time. It might well have occurred 
during the early Triassic period when on geological evidence, according to 
Marshall, Park, and others, a break in the faunal succession and a period of 
orogeny took place. As to the direction in which this land bridge lay, it is 
not necessary to assume that there was continuous land in temperate regions 
joining New Zealand and Australia. This Ls suggested by Arberand mapped 
by Henson, though Arber states that the comparison ot the New Zealand 
with the Australian and Tasmanian Jurassic floras is more remote than might 
he anticipated. An extension ot land to the north along the route afterwards 
taken by the Malayan flora would he the piobablc connection in early Meso¬ 
zoic times. 

2. Malayan Land Connection. —A large proportion of the plants and 
animals at present living in New Zealand, perhaps the hulk of them, are such 
as require continuous land connection for their dispersal. Thoir presence 
demands that at some period in the past, New Zealand was joined to the other 
land mass of the globe. Most of these animals and plants are telated to 
species now found in lands to the north, and an explanation of the origin of 
these must be consistent with the fact of the fundamental differences between 
the faunas and floras of the south temperate land masses. 

Distribution of Couiferales .—The distribution of the Australian and New 
Zealand Ooniferales muht he considered here. The presence of all may be 
explained on the assumption of a northern origin. Araucaria , Ay at his 
(ss l)amtnara) y Libocedrus , Podocarpus , and I'hyllocladus or allied forms all 
occur in the Cretaceous and Tertiar) of Europe and North America. Thus 
their presence in the southern land masses is explained by migration along 
land lines from the north. Knoche (Etude Phytogoogr. lies Ba lea res, p. 155, 
1923) holds this view regarding Libocedrus and other genera. The only 
other New Zealand genus, Dacrydium , is represented by several species in 
the Malayan region and New Caledonia. There are seven species in New 
Zealand/ one in Tasmania, and one in Chile. Fossil species have been 
described from New Booth Wales and New Zealand. 

The Australian genera include all those in New Zealand except Libocedrus, 
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and, besides these, six genera confined to Australia and Tasmania. Diselma, 
Microcachys , and Athrotaxis are found in Tasmania only, the first two, and 
Pherosphara with one species in Tasmania and one in New South Wales, are 
closely related to J)acrydium. Athrotaxis had allies in the Tertiary of 
Europe. Callitris and its ally Actinostrobus are related to African genera. 
The Coniferales, being an old order, show a good deal of diversity both in 
Australia and New Zealand. The congregation of genera in Tasmania 
perhaps shows, as in the case of New Zealand, some former land extension 
followed by contraction. The joining up to Australia and subsequent 
separation would possibly account for this. 

Distribution of Faqvs .— l'he history of Fay us (including Nothofayus) is 
apparently precisely similar to that of Araucaria and Agathis. Nothofayus 
differs from Fagu<< only in the smaller size of fhe flowers and leaves and 
in the fewer flowers in the inale catkins. Some species in Australia 
[F. Moorei) and South America have large leaves. It is found in South 
America (8), Tasmania and Eastern Australia (3), and New Zealand (4 species 
and several hybrids), whereas Fagus is coufined to the north temperate 
region, including Japan. But Fagus has been described from the Upper 
Cretaceous of Kansas and various Tertiary localities in the United States, 
British Columbia, Alaska, and Europe. Fossil plants assigned to both Fagus 
and Nothofayus have been described from the Oligocene of Graham Land, 
whilst possibly certain Tertiary plants from Australia and New Zealand may, 
as Ettingshausen lielieved, be referred to Fagus. It is probable that Fagus 
and Nothofayus originated in North America and spread thence east, south, 
and west. The western moiety passed, eta Japan, round the Pacific, reaching 
Australia and Now Zealand. A similar place of origin and routes of dispersal 
would explain the past and present distribution of Araucaria and Agathis. 
But these two genera have become extinct in North America, whereas Fagus 
still persists. If the characters by which Nothofayus is separated from Fagus 
be considered primitive, then these two genera exemplify the principle 
enunciated by Mathew, which states that a group should be most advanced 
at its point of original dispersal, the most conservative stages being farthest 
from it. I find that Guppy believes in the northern origin of the New 
Zealand and South American species of Fagus (including Nothofayus) (Plants, 
Seeds, and Currents in the West Indies and Azores, p. 326, 1917). 

Upper Cretaceous Flora.—The late Cretaceous and early Tertiary Doras of 
New Zealand are known only from the determinations of Ettingshausen, 
whoso identifications have not been generally accepted. Many of the plants 
were referred to northern genera, one was compared with a Greenland 
species, and the conclusion arrived at that the Tertiary flora of New Zealand 
was a part of that universal original flora from which all living floras of the 
globe descend. Ettingshansen supposed that from ono part of the Tertiary 
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flora of New Zealand the present flora was descended, while the other 
portion became extinct. Probably he has erred on the side of referring too 
many of the plants to northern genera, though there is nothing inherently 
improbable in supposing that the first dicotyledonous flora soon became 
widely distributed, and that the modern floras have differentiated from and 
displaced it. But such a universal flora would be Mesozoic, not Tertiary. 

Ettingshausen referred the Shag Point and related plant beds to the 
Tertiary, while the Nelson and Westland series (Pakawau, Wangapeka, 
lleefton, and Grey River) was classed as Cretaceous. This order is now 
generally reversed. I am indebted to Mr. P. G. Morgan, Director of the 
New Zealand Geographical Survey, lor kindly supplying me with infor¬ 
mation as to the relative ages of the principal New Zealand plant beds. 

Omitting those identifications uot founded on leaves, it may be profitable 
to analyse in a general way the floras described by Ettingshausen. Those 
which may be considered as of late Cretaceous age consist, of 35 species from 
Shag Point, besides a few from Malvern Hills, Pnparoa, Redcliffe Gully, and 
Murderer’s Creek. Of the plants from Shag Point there are two ferns, one 
of which, said by Ettingshausen to occur also at Dunstan, a mid-Tertiary 
locality, may be compared with tho recent JJryopteris peunigera. The 
gymnosperms comprise two species of Agathis , two of Araucaria , throe of 
four podocarps and Sequoia Xow-Zealandue* Judging by both the present 
and Tertiary distribul ion of these genera, northern relationships are indicated. 
The dictoyledons include eight species with simple entire leaves, a type 
characteristic of the existing flora. Three species referred to Ficus , Hedycarya , 
and Cinnamomum respectively likewise indicate an alliance with the north. 
In addition to these there are eleven species having serrated pinnatelv-veined 
leaves and two with palmate leaves. These are mainly referred to the 
Cupuliferse, Myricacese, and Ulmaceai, families which, except for Notho/agas, 
are scarcely characteristic of the present flora. Nothing can be said with 
any degree of certainb regarding the relationships of these plants, but 
if Ettingshausen’s determinations have any value, they would support the 
evidence of the gymnosperms for a land connection towards the north. 
Such a connection would have been during Cretaceous times. 

Eocene Flora .—The plants referred to the Cretaceous period by Ettings- 
hausen are in reality of later date than the Shag Point fossils, and probably 
should be classed as Eocene. They consist of leaf and other impressions from 
the Nelson and Westland districts (Pakawau, Wangapeka, Reefton, Grey 
River). Four species of ferns are described, of which Gleichenia obscura and 
BUehnum priscum show relationships to recent tropical species. A fan palm 
named Flabellaria mblongirachis was present. The gymnosperms consist of 
Ginkgocladus Novm-Zealandke, a relation oiPhyllocladus ; JDammara ManUlli, 
scarcely distinguishable from Agathis australis ; and six of the appearance of 
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podocarps, a group well lepresented in the living flora of New Zealand. 
The ferns and gymnosperms, therefore, show unmistakable evidence of 
relationships with the Mala)an clement of the New Zealand flora. The 
dicotyledons include five species with simple entire leaves and five with 
serrated leases. These simple leaves aie quite characteristic of the present 
flora of New Zealand. Two leases named Ficus sitnilu and Cinnamomum 
Haastn belong to types not now found in Now Zealand, though, as Ficus and 
Cryptocarya , reaching Lord Howe Island. Besides these there are eight 
species referred to the Cupuhferae and Ulmuceae. . 

As in the late Cretaceous flora, the evidence of the dicotyledons for deter¬ 
mining relationships is inconclusive. The gymnosperms, however, by the 
absence of Araucana and the presence of Pummara Mantelli , Gtnkgocladus 
Kovce~Zealandt(e, Podocarpium prtedacrydioules , and JUacrydium cupressinum 
show closer relationships with the existing floia ot New Zealand, and indicate 
the same alliances. Whether Tei tiary or present gyinnospermous floras he 
compared, therefore, the result is the ^arae—namely, a former northern land 
extension is proclaimed. 

The Tertiary flora of Se)mour Island, held by Dnsen to be Oligooene, 
contains the genera Laureha , Drimys , Knightia , Fothofagus y and Araucaria. 
In all these, except Knightia, the relationship of the species is with South 
America. If correctly determined, the leaf referred to Kntghtia is of con¬ 
siderable interest. 

Palaozealandic Genera. —Characteristic of New Zealand are many geneia 
and family groups so distinct from any known elsewhere, yet taken together 
obviously descended from animals and plants that must have existed at a 
period when there was land connection between the New Zealand area and 
sopie other land mass, that they indicate a long period since the connection 
was severed. The last date that New Zealand formed part of this continent 
may be taken as some time in the Cretaceous period. It cannot have been 
later, otherwise land mammals would have entered the New Zealand portion. 
Cockayne’s ferm Palaeozealandic (Veg. N.Z. p. 315, 1921) might be applied 
to the genera here listed. His group is of mixed origin according to my 
views, some of the genera having arisen from the original continental flora, 
others from species that have afterwards come overseas. 

The continental genera I include under the general beading Malayan 
element, because they represent the earliest of the higher animals and plants 
to people the New Zealand area, which 1 believe would be washed by the 
ocean except towards the north-west, and in their broader affinities may in 
most oases be compared with groups of northern origin. 

The difference between northern and southern distribution is not so well 
marked with birds as with plants. 
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Northern Distribution. Southern Distribution. 

(a) Genera with no near relations . 


I’lanta. 

EtUelca, Melicytus , t Alectryon f Astelxa^ 
Ixerba , Daetylanthus, Alseuosmui. 


Birds. 

Heterolocha, CalUeas, Creadion, Tnrnagra. 


M am m als— My star ops. 
Reptile*— Sphenodon. 
Batracbia — Ltopelma . 


Plants. 

Corallospartium f Xotospartiu.ni, Chorda - 
spurt turn, Cartmchaelia , Amsotome , 

Aciphylla , Codetta, Pachycladon f Xothoth - 
laspi, Sttlbocarpa, Myosottdium , Celmisia, 
JJaastia f Leucogenes , Phormium , Hoheria, 
Raoul i a , Pseudopanau , Svnplicia, 

Psychrophyton , Pleurophyilum . 

Birds. 

Bowdleria , Nesolttnnasj Cabatus, Notomis f 
Diaphoropteryx , Apteryx , Dmomithtdce, 
Xentcub , Traversia , Acanthositta , 

Xehonetta. 


(b) Genera whose relationships are with Malaya and New Caledonia, 
Plants. Plants. 


Rhabdothamnus, GymneUea, ('’arpodetus f 
Kmyhita 


Birds. 


Siphontdium , iiete, Cb/wwmi*, Ih/gnuea, 
Chrysobactron . 

Birds. 


Ilemiphaga 


Nestor , Galliralius . 


(c) Genera whose relationships are with Australia . * 

Birds. Birds. 

Jlftro. Notomystts , Prosthemadera. Scetoglaux , Myiomoira, Anthomu , Strigops . 


(d) Genera whose relationships are with Amrnca. 

Plants. Plants. 

Corokia, Loxsomu . Hectw'ella . 

TAr xV<»tu Zealand Continent .—Perhaps the outstanding feature of these 
lists is the large number of genera, including many with a large number of 
species, with a southern distiibution. 1 take this as indicating a former 
considerable extension of land about and to the south of South Island, but 
not necessarily connected with the Antarctic Continent. The date can only 
be conjectured, but it tnuy be put down as one of the periods when, judging 
by the geological history of New Zealand, there was a general uplift, 
perhaps in the Cretaceous and £ocene and again in the late Pliocene periods. 

Two biological considerations indicate the continental character of the land. 
First, there is great diversity of species in the southern genera, species with 
their areas of distribution overlapping. Dinornithidas, Apteryx GaUirallas , 
Coprosma^ Carmichaelia, Aciphylla , Raoulia^ Celmisia, and Anuotoeie 
may be mentioned. The crowding together of these species suggests a former 
Wider area where they differentiated. As the land area diminished they have 
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come together, so that many allied species are fonnd in the locality. Willis 
interprets these facts as a southern invasion taking place later than a northern 
one (Ann. Bot. vol. xxxiii. p. 40, 1919). Where this so-called invasion came 
from we are not told. 

Secondly, there are xerophytie characters in many New Zealand plants 
either in their whole life-history or during a portiou of it, in a climate in 
which at present one would expect only mesophytes. Diels appears to have 
been the first to suggest that a continental extension was necessary to explain 
the presence of xerophyte plants in New Zealand, while Cockayne explains 
the developmental stages of many plants on the same assumption. 

As these modifications affect entire genera, it must be presumed that the 
continental extension which induced th«*ir development was at the period 
when these genera were differentiated. That is, it mast be placed early in the 
Tertiary period, and may therefore be mentioned in connection with the 
multi plication of species referred to the same cause. 

On account of the miny lines of evidence, both geological and biological, 
pointing to a former New Zealand continent, it has been accepted by geo¬ 
logists and biologists alike. The controversial points concern the area it 
occupied, the time it existed, and the lands it joined. The extension of land 
above indicated with a northern connection would evidently be sufficient to 
explain the Malayan basis of the New Zealand fauna and flora and the 
diversity of life now crowded in a comparatively small area. The early Now 
Zealand continent would be a centre for the development and dispersal of 
many of the forms of life so characteristic of southern regions, including 
much of the so-called “ Antarctic ” flora and fauna. The penguins, shags, 
and petrels among birds, the Galaxiadfe among fish, the Geotridm, and perhaps 
some marine molluscs, other invertebrates and algae characteristic of southern 
regions aud whose headquarters are in New Zealand, owe their development 
and distribution to the New Zealand continent, which in former times 
stretched towards Antarctica, the shore of which would act as a route for 
dispersal. The only other continent in the same latitude was South America. 
Australia and Tasmania since the Jurassic period do not appear to have 
extended much farther south than at present. 

Endemic Species of Malayan and Australian Genera *—Beside the genera 
already mentioned there are in New Zealand representatives of many genera 
which show their greatest area ot development in the Malayan region. The 
species in New Zealand belonging to these genera are all endemic, and their 
ancestors would enter by the northern land bridge described above. They 
would, in fact, be the last to enter by such a way. Henoe the distribution of 
these species in New Zealand is for the most part northern* 

The principal genera of Angiosperms in the New Zealand flora coming 
under the present beading are the following ;~~Aristotelia f l>rapeU*> Comm, 
Edmvdsk, Magnum, JNatbopana*, Medycarya, Melicope , Lti***, Eeilschmiedia, 
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Weinmanma, Corynocarpus , Meryta , Schefflera, Gaultheria , Pratia , Para - 
trophis, and Metrosideros. I cannot name any birds coming under the 
present heading; perhaps they change at a quicker rate than do plants. 
Certain land molluscs, however, such as Plaeostylus , lihytida , and Paryphanta 
may be mentioned here. 

Among genera characteristically Australian are some which possibly 
indicate migration over a continuous land surface. These may have entered 
by way of Northern Australia, New Caledonia, and Lord Ilowe Island. 
The following genera have species in one or more of these places:— Olearia , 
Dracophy llum, JJymeuanthera, Pennantia , Exocarpus, and Rhipoyonum, 
Three genera, Fusanus, Quiutinia , and Ackama, are confined to the north of 
New Zealand, while JHayinuthus is found in the south as well. Thus the 
Malayan land connection may explain the presence in New Zealand of 
Australian genera with all endemic species in New Zealand. That such 
genera as Dracop/iyllum and Olearia have been in the New Zealand area 
a long time is indicated by the large number of species belonging to each in 
New Zealand and their mainly southern distribution. 

3. The Influence of Antarctica.—Perhaps no point concerning the origin 
and distribution of the New Zealand fauna and flora has given rise to more 
controversy than the so-called “ Antarctic '* element. This appears to me to 
be a mixture of several elements which are considered in different places in 
this paper. Prom the genera and species of plants common to New Zealand 
and South America I have first eliminated those which may be explained by 
migration from the north overland and from the west overseas. Hut there 
remains a residue which seem to demand a more direct land route between 
New Zealand and South America. By most authorities a land bridge is 
considered necessary. Thus Hutton, Benham, Chilton, and Cockayne in 
New Zealand and Hedley in Australia favour a continental connection. 
Cheeseinan, Schucher, and Schenck, however, on the evidence of the flora 
think a closer approach of the land areas sufficient. 

On account of the relatively small proportion of the Now Zealand flora 
with “ Antarctic v affinities and the larger Malayan element, also the contour 
of the ocean bottom and physical conditions of the Antarctic continent, it 
seems safe to assume that the most active period of transfer between the 
Sooth America ) and New Zealand floras and faunas must have been at the 
time of New Zealand’s greatest extension in late Mesozoic or early Tertiary 
times. 

The genera of plants which, judging from their present distribution, have 
their greatest development in South America, and therefore are presumed to 
have supplied thence the New Zealand representatives, are Griselinia, 
Ourisia, Discaria, and Gaya with a predominantly southern distribution in 
New Zealand, and Fuchsia , Jovellaua, Lauretta , Phryyilanthus, and Muehlen- 
heckia with a more northern or general distribution. 
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Unfortunately there is nothing known of the early Tertiary Antarctic flora 
beyond a few Oligocene plants from Graham Land. These are in the main 
South American types. However, if they are to be taken as an indication 
of the flora of the Antarctic coast at that time, then it is evident that New 
Zealand received no more of it than fragments that might have crossed, with 
the assistance of bird> or wind, a small expanse of ocean. 

Gnseltnia has four species in Chile and two in New Zealand, the latter 
species being different in appearance and perhaps belonging to a distinct 
section of the genus. 

Ounsia has 19 species in South America, eight in New Zealand, and one in 
Tasmania. They are mainly plants of mountainous districts, where oppor¬ 
tunities for dispersal and establishment are frequent 

Discaria has about 18 species in extra-tropical and Andine South America, 
one in Australia, and one in New Zealand. The two last are closely 
allied, and D. discolor of South America is related to IK toumatou of New 
Zealand. 

The New Zealand species of Gaya has much larger flowers than any of 
the 10 South American species. 

Fwhsia has about 60 species m America from Mexico and Fuegia. Of 
the three New Zealand species two are closely allied, and the third is local 
in the northern portion of the Dominion. 

Neither of the two species of Jovellana in New Zealand is generally dis¬ 
tributed. There are two or more species in Chile and Peru. 

Laurelia has two species in South Chile and one in New Zealand. An 
extinct species has been described from the Oligocene of Graham Land. The 
genus is nearly allied to the Australian Atherosperma 

Phryyilanthus has about 20 species in South America, four in Australia, 
and two in New Zealand (both rare). 

Muehlenbeckia has 10 species in South America, seven in Australia (one 
extending to New Zealand), four others in New Zealand, and one in the 
Solomon Islands. Of the New Zealand species three are mainly coastal and 
another occurs in mountain localities. 

The species above mentioned show a certain amount of distinctness from 
the related South American forms, thus indicating the lapse of a long period 
of time since dispersal took place. They might well be the descendants of 
stray immigrants that crossed the sea that separated the late Mesoaoic or 
early Tertiary New Zealand continent from Antarctica. 

Besides the genera listed al>ove which indicate the derivation of New 
Zealand species from a South American source, there are a few others which 
point to migration in the opposite direction. 

Dacrydium, a genus probably of Malayan origin with its present greatest 
development in New Ze tland, has in Chile a single species, J>. Foiwkti* 
Mkfctti tn i?. lamfolium of New Zealand. 

# Hvtahtm* {Kew Buttetfn, Ifllfc P» H) oedts Chile in titftur ft* teases of ItareAfei*. 
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Pseudopan ax has five species in New Zealand anti two in South Chile. 

Perhaps bicentric genera like l r ncinia , and Gunnera with the subgenus 
Atilliyania confined to New Zealand and Tasmania, and the closely-related 
subgenus Misandui to Chile, Fuegia, and the Falkland Islands, owe their 
distribution to the former pie«enee of a habitable Antarctic continent. 

Discussing the distribution of Pncinia, Cupp} (‘Plants, Seeds, and Currents 
in the West Indies and Azores, 9 p. 501, 1917) comes to the conclusion that 
whilst South America was the original differentiating ground of the genus, 
New Zealand with a single section has been m later times moie vigorous 
and productive of species The same author, however (p. 328), thinks that 
Antarctica Ins not shared iu the history of the plant world since the 
appearance of Dicotyledons 

The genera enumerated in the preceding paragraphs must be taken as 
indicating at least an appioximation of the New Zealand area to that of 
Antarctica at some time in the past. It is known that Graham Land sup¬ 
ported a land flora as late a* the Oligoeene period—that is, long after 
Dicotyledons appeared. But a diiect land connection doea* not appear to be 
necessary, because ol theii fragmentary nature and, as has already been 
pointed out, the species now common to South America and New Zealand 
torm a dish&imonic community. 

There docs not exist in New Zealand a plant association related to any in 
South America, all dominant plant species in New Zealand, including Notho- 
fayus, being of northern deiivahon. It may be pointed out too that both 
the Tertian, so far as is known, and the recent floras of New Zealand and 
South America are fundamentally different. The views* herein expressed 
coincide almost exactly with those of Chee&eman (Rep. Au^t .Ant. Exp., 
Bot. vol. vii. pt. 3, p. 53). 

A outh American-Ta**nantan liiolognal Relations .—The relationship of the 
flora of Tasmania to that of South America is far less than that of New 
Zealand to South America. The New Zealand continent, indeed, seems to 
have been the source of such plants in the Tasmanian flora as Aciphylla , 
Psychrophyton, and Schizeleiina , and, if so, probably that portion of the South 
American eleineut in the Tasmanian flora represented by Gunnera and Ourisia 
was received by way of the Now Zealand continent. 

The South American element in the Tasmanian flora is apparently quite 
small, and that portion which it has not also in common with New Zealand 
might be explained by drift from the Antarctic continent when its shore sup¬ 
ported vegetation and the land extended from Australia to the south of 
Tasmania. 

has three species in Chile, four are described from the Oligoeene 
of Graham Land, and there are six existing species \n Tasmania and Eastern 
Australia. 

JEmbothrium has four species in South America and one in Eastern 
Australia. Eucryphia has two species in Chile, one in Tasmania, and one 
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in New South Wales. Prionites has one species in Fuegia and one in 
Tasmania. On the other hand, two Chilean species belonging to the genera 
Fitzroya (allied to Disebna) and Orites may indicate drift from the 
Tasmanian land extension to the Antarctic shore-line. 

Much has been made in the past of the relationship of the mammals of 
South America and Australia, but it has been shown that the South American 
Prothylacinus is a creodont, and that the so-called Diprotodonts of South 
America are not to be included with the true Australian Diprotodonts, but 
are in reality a distinct group descended from American Polyprotodonts. 
Likewise the reptile from the South American Tertiary supposed to be near 
the Australian Miolania has been shown to be quite distinct (Regan, Terra 
Nova Exp., Zool. Vol. i. pt. 1, p. 41, 1914). Finally, Dunn (Amer. Natura¬ 
list, vol. lvii. p. 135, 1923) has pointed ont that all Amphibian distribution 
can be explained without recourse to land bridges save connections in the 
north between the northern land masses. 

4. Species Dispersing Overseas. Species dispersing from Australia to New 
Zealand . (a) Endemic New Zealand genera .—The constant arrival of species 
of Australian plants in New Zealand overseas during the Tertiary epoch 
would result in different degrees of endemism according to the time since 
the species established themselves in New Zealand. Species arriving early 
and not subject to later additions might become so different as to be classed 
as distinct genera, others might differentiate into distinct species, but those 
species that were constantly dispersing individuals to New Zealand or which 
arrived recently would be identical with Australian ones. 

These conditions would result if during past ages there had been a steady 
easterly movement, including chance arrivals and regular migrants, of plants 
across the Tasman Sea. The first degree of endemism by which there result 
in New Zealand distinct genera derived from Australian species may be 
represented by Oreostylidtum , Phyllachne , Colensoa , Hydatella , Sporodantkus, 
and Oreobolus. Of these, Phyllachne and Oreubolus have supplied species 
farther eastward to South America. 

(b) Australian genera until endemic species in New Zealand .— (1) Plants. 
Included here are a number of fairly large Australian genera with one 
or few species in New Zealand all or some of which are endemic. The 
following genera have each one endemic species in New Zealand, the 
remainder of the species being Australian i Phebalium (27 species in 
Australia), Epacris (23), Persoonia (60), Myoporum (25), Swainsmia (32), 
and Logania (18). 

PimeUa has 80 species in Australia and 12 in New Zealand. They are 
mostly plants of the coast and mountain scrub. Haloragis has 41 species in 
Australia and Tasmania, of which four extend to New Zealand, and there is 
an endemic species in New Zealand as well, Leptospermum has 29 speeiesin 
AustraKe and three in New Zealand (one of which U Australian). Centrolepu 
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has 18 species in Australia, one in New Guinea, and two in New Zealand 
(one of which i« Australian). Other Australian genera with a few species in 
New Zealand are Pomaderris, liraehycome , C'yathodes , and Leucopogon , 
Smaller genera that may he mentioned here are Arthropodium, Poranthera , 
Archeria , and Font era. 

In all the above genera, the New Zealand species, judging from the small 
number represented, may he assumed to he descendant* of chance arrivals. 

In some cases the distribution suggests that Australian genera supply 
species to South America direct or by way of New Zealand. Thus Pratia , 
a genus with its headquarters in Australia, but extending to New Guinea 
and the Himalayas, lias three species in New Zealand and one in South 
America. Lagenophora has four species in Australia and Tasmania, six in 
New Zealand, two in Polynesia, and four in South America. Abrotanella is 
very similar in distribution, having three species in Tasmania and Victoria, 
one in New Guinea, seven in New Zealand, three in South America, and one 
in Rodriguez. Ilaloragh crtcla ex tends to Juan Fernandez. This type of 
distribution is also shared by the South African genus Leptocarpus , which 
has 11 species iu Australia, one in New Zealand, and one in South America. 

(2) Birds. There are three species of New Zealand birds which seem 
referable to the category of endemic species differentiated frojn Australian 
arrivals—namely, ('oturniw now-zealandut, Casarca variegata , and Antkus 
nov(V-zeafartdia\ All are birds of the open country. 

(c; Species identical in Australia and JVew Zealand : Plants .—The species 
of plants common to Australia and Now Zealand may he considered in 
groups according to their distribution beyond these two countries. 

It is not contended heie that the explanation of the presence in New 
Zealand of all the specie:* mentioned in the following paragraphs is due to 
their having migrated from Australia across the Tasman Sea. But it is sug¬ 
gested, that on account of their existing as identical species in the two regions 
which have been separated during the greater portion of the Tertiary period, 
and the general eastward movement of plants in the South Temperate Region, 
the probability is that the bulk of them have made ihe passage overseas and 
in the direction west to east. 

(I) Cosmopolitan species are here defined as those which extend to the 
continents of both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Besides 19 species 
of pteridophytes there are in New Zealand 01 flowering plants of this 
nature. They consist of 24 grasses, sedge£ and rushes, five composites, 12 
coastal plants, 12 freshwater plants, and eight others (all herbs). It is 
evident that all these specios owe their wide distribution to means of or 
opportunities for dispersal. To say that they are all or mainly old species 
as one might infer from Willis’s ‘Age and Area’ hypothesis gives no satis¬ 
factory explanation. When independent evidence of the age of these species 
is forthcoming it should prove or disprove Willis’s theory. 
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(2) There are a number of “species (T have listed 25 of flowering plants) 
which are distributed over Australia, Tasmania, portions of Malaya, Polynesia, 
and New Zealand, but do not extend to South America. Half of them are 
grasses and sedges, the remainder herbaceous plants of the coast, fresh water, 
scrub, or mountain. Forty species of pteridophytes belong to this group, 
including Todea barhara , found only in South Africa, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand. 

(3) About 12 species of flowering plants and nine pteridophytes have 
a southern distribution that would suggest Australia as a starting point, 
distributing thence to New Zealand and South America. They are of the 
same general nature as those already mentioned, as far as means and oppor¬ 
tunities for dispersal are concerned. They Include Haloragit ereeta, 
Myriophyllum elatinoides, Geranium tessilttforum, Sellisra radicans, Gratiola 
peruviana. Carer pumila, and Juneus plani/oliua. Two species, Mesembryan - 
themvm wquilaterale and Tetragonia expanses, have their distribution, in 
addition to the countries mentioned, recorded as California and Japan 
respectively, while three have apparently continued their easterly route 
beyond South America, Nertera depretsa reaching Tristan d’Aounha, and 
Seirpus nodusue and Apium prostratum South Africa. 

(4) There are 135 species of flowering plants and 19 pteridophytes con¬ 
fined to Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. The flowering plants may 
be classed under the following systematic and ecological groups:—Grasses, 
18 species; sedges and rushes, 19; orchids, 15; composites, 9; coastal 
plants, 11; swamp and other freshwater plants, 23 ; scrub plants, 20 (of 
which five are woody) ; mountain plants, 14 (of which four are woody); 
forest plants, six (five herbs &nd* Pomaderrit apetala). This list may be 
compared with that of the Kermadecs previously mentioned. It has, in fact, 
the characteristics of the flora of an oceanic island. The inference is that 
these plants might have crossed the Tasman Sea between Australia and New 
Zealand by occasional means of trausport. A few of them are quite rare in 
New Zealand. 

The New Zealand orchids are mainly of Australian affinity. Of the genera, 
14 (including 39 species) may be described as Australian, whilst seven 
(including 17 species) are mainly Malayan This distribution would suggest 
that the family reached its highest development after the connection between 
New Zealand and the North was severed, and the species found their way by 
wind carriage; hence the preponflerance of Australian forms. 

The characteristics of the 320 plants oominon to New Zealand and 
Australia have already been indicated. They are plants of the shore, lake, 
swatttp, scrub, grassland, and mountain. Taken as a whole they correspond 
with the type of flora found an oceanic islands, and therefore do net require 
the hypothesis of a land connection with Australia to explain their presence 
In New Zealand. In each country those large genera which stamp the flat* 
as distinct from that of other land# and form the bulk of the forest vegetation 
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have few or uo representatives common to the two countries. The plants 
which are common give no indication whatever of any migration as a whole 
flora from one country to another. 

Birds . —There are three species of land birds common to Australia and 
New Zealand : Ninox nowr-zealandue , Kfdpi dura ftahelii/era y and Zosterops 
lateralis. Of these the last appears to have found its way from Tasmania 
since New Zealand was settled by Europeans, it having been first noted in 
the south-west of Otago in 1832. Of birds listed as stragglers—that is, those 
which have been recorded in New Zealand from a few specimens presumably 
carried accidentally by storms—there are about 40 species, not counting petrels. 
They include two land birds ( Graitcalus robustus and Coleia carunculata) and 
seven species of rails and herons, which are inhabitants of fresh water. To 
these may be added three species of ducks. These last nine species are of 
interest as indicating how seeds of water plants, grasses, and sedges might 
be transported. The Grey Duck ( Anas superciliosa) wanders far ; it and 
the Harrier ( Circus approximate) are regular visitors to Sunday Island, 
COO miles to the north-east of New Zealand. 

Species dispersing from South America to Tasmania and Australia .—That 
there is a continuous stream of migrants originating in South America and 
moving eastwards is a conclusion that seems evident from the facts of distri¬ 
bution of the plants of the southern portions of Chile and Patagonia. Mo^ 
of them, one must assume, perish at sea, many reach the Falklands, fewer 
South Georgia, still fewer the islands of the South Indian Ocean, some 
Tasmania, and more New Zealand and the islands to the south. It appears 
to be a question of latitude and distance. Thus the islands closest to South 
America are most favoured by these Fuegian plants, whilst of those farthest 
away the more southern, as the South Island of New Zealand, receive more 
than those such as Tasmania, which lie slightly farther to the north. Certain 
South American genera have their farthest eastward range in Tasmania — 
Eucryphia , Prionites , and Acama section Acrobyssinoides. Others occur in 
New Zealand as well. Such are Pernettya (20 in South America, one in 
Tasmania, one in New Zealand), Gentiana section Afidicola (50 in South 
America, one in Tasmania, one in New Zealand), and Ureomyrrhis . 

Species dispersing from South America to New Zealand.— Three Fuegian 
species of flowering plants are, in the New Zealand region, found only on 
the islands of the route and east. Rostkoma tiMgellaniea and Azorella Selago 
have shown their route and origin by their occurrence on intermediate islands, 
but Carex Darwinii outside South America has been found only in the 
Chatham Islands* Besides these a fern ( Polystichum mohriodes) is found at 
the Auckland Islands* 

A class of plants not far removed from these so far as distribution is 
concerned is that consisting oE those species occurring in South America, 
the Subaaiarotie Islands and mainland of New Zealand, and sometimes 
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intermediate islands. Such are Cardamine gladalit, TUlcea f mosefiata, 
Care» trifida, and Ranunculus acaulis. 

Jnst us there are New Zealand genera of plants having representatives in 
Booth America, so there are South American genera or sections of genera 
with species in New Zealand. They are fewer, however, and more southern 
in their New Zealand distribution. Besides those already mentioned as 
occurring also in Tasmania, there are Enargea , Marsippospermum , Caress 
sections Bractm<e and Acicularee, Geranium sections Chilensia and Andina, 
Aeama section Euancistrum, and Caltha section Ptychrophylla. Colobanthue 
is a genus whose species appear still to be dispersing both from South 
America and New Zealand. There are 10 species in Andine Sooth America, 
the Falklands, South Georgia, and Graham Land (C. eramfoUvs). Two of 
these bre found in New Zealand. There are nine species in New Zealand, 
one in Kerguelen, another in New Amsterdam Island, and a third in Victoria 
and Tasmania. 

Specie* dispersing from South Africa. —It is not here contended that any 
species have arrived in New Zealand direct from South Africa, but there are 
several genera which have their centre of dispersal in South Africa and 
which oxtend eastward through Australia to New Zealand. Such are 
Leptocarpus, Hypolaena, Hypoxia, Wahlenbergia > Tetragonia , and Afesem- 
bryanthemum. 

Species dispersing from Polynesia to New Zealand.—A. few species of New 
Zealand plants may be regarded as having been derived from Polynesia by 
trans-oceanic migration. Dianella intermedia , Peperomia Urvilliana, Macro¬ 
piper excelsum , Pisonia Hrunoniana, and the ferns Diplazium japonicum, 
ffymenophyllum demismm, II. difatatum, and Uryopteris Thelypteris are 
suggested as coining under the present heading, while the orchids of the 
genera Earina, Dendrobium, Bulbophyllum , Gastrodia, and ('orysanthes may 
be descendants of Polynesian immigrants. Ascarvna is a genus of forest trees 
that seems capable of crossing wide expanses of ocean. There are three 
species in New Caledonia and one each in the Philippines, Fiji, Samoa, 
Tahiti, Rarotonga, Kermadecs, and New Zealand. The species from the 
Kermadecs, Fiji, Samoa, and Rarotonga are very closely allied, and related 
to A. luada of New Zealand. 

Species dispersing from Neus Zealand to Australia and Tasmania .—'Hie 
number of genera having many representatives in New Zealand and with 
few species in Australia and Tasmania is small compared with those large 
Australian genera which have one or few species in New Zealand. Further¬ 
more, in the case of the New Zealand genua herein mentioned, the species 
in Tasmania and Australia are all endemic, showing that'transport is quite 
occasional, if indeed it was not confined to the period when the New 
Zealand- continent extended towards Tasmania. The following Ne* Zealand 
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genera are considered to have distributed species overseas to westward : 
Gunner a subgenus Milligania (nine species in New Zealand, one in Tasmania); 
Azorella, sect. Sehizeleima (nine in New Zealand, one in Australia, two in 
South America); Ourisia (19 in South America, eight in New Zealand, one 
in Tasmania); Aciphylla (14 in New Zealand, four in Tasmania and Aus¬ 
tralia) ; Celmitia (43 in New Zealand, oue in S.K. Australia); Ptychrophyton 
(seven in New Zealand, one in Tasmania): Hebe (90 in New Zealand, two 
in Tasmania and Eastern Australia). In nearly all the above-mentioned 
cases the species are mountain plants, and the range on the western side of 
the Taxman Sea is Tasmania and South*East Australia. 

Species dispersing from New Zealand to Polynesia. —There are a few genera 
of Angiosperms whose centre of dispersal is apparently New Zealand and 
whioh have one or two species in the Pacific Inlands. Astelia has one species 
in Fiji and Samoa, two in the Hawaiian Islands, and one in Tahiti. There 
is « species of Oreoholne recorded from the Hawaiian Islands. Coprosma 
occurs in several islands of the Pacific, as far as Hawaii and Tahiti. Meli- 
cytns ramiflorus is found in Norfolk Island, the Kermadecs, Eua (Tonga 
Group), and Fiji. Canaria ruse if alia has reached the Kermadecs, Banks 
Islands, Fiji, Samoa, Tahiti, and South America; whilst Edwardsia micro- 
phylla occurs in Easter Island, Juan Fernandez, South America, and Gough 
Island. There are also three species of ferns widely distributed in New 
Zealand but only known elsewhere from one island in the Pacific; they 
are Lomaria filiformis and Polystichum Richardi in Fiji and Polypodium 
diclyopteris in New Hebrides. 

Speciet dispersing from New Zealand to South America. —In considering 
the origin of the New Zealand element in the South American flora we may 
omit the ferns, and about 13 others which are cosmopolitan in their 
distribution, but take into account those species in South America which 
are closely allied to New Zealand species. The feature of these plants is 
that most ot them belong to genera whose centre ot dispersal is apparently 
New Zealand or Australia. And this fact, together with the oceanic character 
of the species, taken as a whole suggests trans-oceanic migration as the 
explanation of their present distribution. 

Among Australian genera with species in South America identical or 
allied to species in New Zealand the following may be mentioned:— 
Abrakmella, the three South American species are related to New Zealand 
ones ; Gaimardia, belonging to an Australian family, has one species in 
Tasmania, one in New Guinea— G. setacea in New Zealand and G. australis 
(allied to G. setacea) in Fuegia and the Falklands. Lagengphora, mainly 
and New Zealand, has four species in Andine South America, 
one of which is closely related to L. pumila of New Zealand ; Pratia repens 
in pil e, Fuegia, and the Falklands is related to the New Zealand P. angulata ; 
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Haloragis erecta of Australia and New Zealand extends to Juan Fernandez; 
Leptocarpus has one species in South America ; Drosera section Psychro- 
phylla has one species in Tasmania, Australia, and New Zealand, another in 
New Zealand, and a third in (Jhile, Fuegia, and the Falklands. 

The genera or sections of genera which may be considered of New Zealand 
origin and having one or a few species in South America are as follows 
Hebe , with about 90 species in New Zealand, has H . elliptica in the south of 
South America, Su ban tare tic Islands, Fuegia, Chile, and the Falklands ; 
whilst //. salicifolia of New Zealand has an ally ( H . Fonckii) in South 
America. Coprosma has one species (//. triflora) in Juan Fernandez; 
Myosotis is a North Temperate genus with 24 species in New Zealand, of 
which one extends to Patagonia and there is another, related to a New 
Zealand species, in Magellan ; Astelia , whose centre of dispersal is New 
Zealand, has one species in Fuegia and the Falklands (A. pumila) related 
to A . linearis of New Zealand; Schizeleima (section), with nine species in New 
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Explanation of signs used in Figs. 1-6. 

Zealand and one in Australia, has two in South America ; some small genera 
with one or few species in New Zealand and one in Sonth America should 
probably be classed here— Tetrachondra, Phyllachne, Donatia. 

There are a few genera which I class as of Malayan origin, but New Zealand 
is probably the centre from which the South American species have been 
derived. They are Aristotelia, Nertera , Coriaria, and Edwardtia. 

Enough has now been given to show that the New Zealand region appears 
to have been a centre of dispersal for many species that reach as far east¬ 
ward as South America, and that in their characteristics as regards means of 
dispersal and occupying habitats giving opportunities for dispersal and 
establishment, the plants common to New Zealand and South America 
compare with those found on an oceanic island. The conclusion seems to 
be inevitable that plants have been carried from New Zealand to South 
America by agencies comparable to those which populate the remote 
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of Polynesia. Exactly what these agents are may require long and close 
observations in inhospitable climates. 

Circum-austral Species .—As if showing that distribution is now actually 
taking place, there nre several circum-austral species which, beginning in one 
of the southern land masses, have completed the circuit of the globe. Such 
are Nertera depressa, Ranunculus biter natu *, Tillaa moschata , Cal lit riche 
antarctica , Festuca erect a, Edward sia micro plu/lla , Scirpus nodosus, A pi urn 
prostratum , Apvostis mapellanica , Crantzia lineata . Oreomyrrhh andicola, 
and Acmna adscendens. 


VT. Summary. 

1. There has been a continuous land surface in the New Zealand area 
since the beginning of the Mesozoic epoch. The early Triassic* period 
appears to have been a time when there was a direct land connection with 
the north. In the late Triassic a flora consisting of Equisotale*, Filicales, 
and (Jinkgoalos was common to New Zealand and other southern lands. 
This flora, together with Sphenodon , JAojtelma , and possibly Feripatus , 
would date from the time of the former northern land connection. 

2. In the later Triassic and in the Jurassic periods there were times w hen 
the land was lower and a long series of marine sediments was laid down. 
Throughout this time there flourished on the land surface a flora including 
Filicales, Cycadofilices, Podozamites , and the early forms of Conifemlcs. 
The Jurassic flora was nearly uniform in character throughout the world, 
extending beyond the Arctic and Antarctic circles. 

3. In Cretaceous times the land in the New Zealand area was of con¬ 
tinental dimensions. It extended to the north so as to connect with New 
Guinea and North-Eastern Australia, but Western Australia was separated 
from this continent by an arm of the sea. A sea also intervened between 
the New Zealand area and Southern Australia (with Tasmania), but the land 
extended to the south and east so as to include the area of the submarine 
plateau on which now stands the Auckland, Campbell, Antipodes, and 
Chatham Islands. The Antarctic continent during this period of elevation 
no doubt extended farther to the north, approaching perhaps within a few 
hundred miles of the New Zealand continent. Possibly Macquarie Island 
was much larger than at present. Mr. H. Hamilton informs me that it 
contains altered sedimentary rocks of unknown age. According to Thomson 
(Kept. Austr. Ant. Exp., Zool. vol. iv. p. 60, 1918), the late Jurassic or early 
Cretaceous was a period of emergent lands all round the Pacific. 

The map given by Hedley (Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W. vol. xxiv. p. 404,1899) 
represents precisely what, judging from tin- present New Zealand flora and 
the evidence gradually accumulating of the flora of New Guinea and the 
islands of the western Pacific, I think necessary for a land connection in 
the Cretaceous period. The route taken by plants and animals migrating 
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between New Zealand and the north is as clearly marked by the present 
distribution of Agathis and Araucaria as by that of Placottyhut. The 
accompanying map, therefore, shows a former land bridge by way of 
Lord Howe Island, New Caledonia, and the New Hebrides, but I cannot 
follow Mr. Hedley in his Antarctic connections to the southward. 

The Crctaoeons period was important in the history of New Zealand, which 
afterwards was not again united with any other land. The period of land 



Map of South-west Pacific showing greatest extension of land required 
for the dispersal of Spennophytes in late Meeosoic times. 

connection with the north most have lasted some time, for two continental 
floras succeeded one another in the New Zealand area. The first comprised 
the modern types of Ooniferales and Filicides, and the more primitive 
Angiosperms such as Nethofagus. Such genera as Arawwma, Libocedrut , 
Phyllocladut , and Nothofagut appear to have arisen in North America and 
migrated along the western shore of the Pacific; benoe their presence in 
Australia and New Zealand but absence from Africa. The second flora 
included the bulk of the ancestors of the Malayan element in the present 
flora. It included Angiosperms, and with it were associated birds,.Iisards, 
insects, and other animals. 
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Overseas came many animals and plants, some from Australia and 
Tasmania across the Tasman Sea, and a few from the shores of the Antarctic 
continent, which supported vegetation. 

The New Zealand continent not only received hut gave to neighbouring 
lands some of its productions. It was a centre for the development of many 
peculiar groups of plants and animals. Shut off from mammals which spread 
over the world in late Mesozoic and early Tertiary times, its birds filled their 
place, and a great variety of flightless forms—Dinornithidse, Apteryx , rails 
—originated. In the same diversified and extensive land area the plants 
likewise increased and differentiated along lines adapted to different stations. 
Hence arose the many species of Jlebe, Coproema, Celmma , Olearia, 
Cai'michaelia , and others. It was in the southern portion of the continental 
area that this new world of life came into existence. Some of these forms 
wandered back along the land bridge to the north, as Carmichaelia and 
Phormium ; a few found their way to the southern part of Australia and 
Tasmania, as Acipliylla , Celwma , and Psychrophyton ; while some even 
reached the shores of Antarctica, as Pseudopanax and perhaps Pacrydinm . 

4. On the breaking down of the land connection to the north the exchange 
of species between New Zealand and other countries was confined to such as 
could by chance cross a considerable stretch of ocean. Nevertheless, a great 
many species of plants both arrived and departed from New Zealand, the lands 
both receiving and giving being mainly those in the same latitudes—Australia, 
Tasmania, and South America. A small north and south movement between 
Polynesia and New Zealand also took place. But in accordance with the 
means of and opportunities for dispersal this moving population has the 
characteristics of the inhabitants of truly oceanic islands. The principal 
sections of the flora received since New Zealand severed its last direct land 
connection are the orchids and the Australian species. 

The flora as it stands today I have endeavoured to represent by means of 
a diagram (fig. 1). Its derivation .for the most part by direct land connection 
in the north, gives its forests which have nearly half of their species woody 
plants (some trees and shrubs are included in the Composites), and also 
a considerable proportion of woody species in the scrub and grassland 
formations. Continental conditions including diversified mountainous 
country are shown by the mountain plants equalling the forest plants 
(30 per cent. each). From Dr. Cockayne’s work on the vegetation of New 
Zealand, I gather that he considers that the mountain plants were mainly 
differentiated in late Tertiary times. This may be so, but large distinct 
genera evidently require a longer period for their differentiation. 

The paucity of orchids, so abundantly developed in New Guinea and New 
Caledonia, leads one to conclude that this family:reached its highest develop¬ 
ment after New Zealand’s connection with the north had been severed. 
Composites! which figure so largely in the New Zealand flora (14 per cent.), 
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are mainly plants of the scrnb and grassland areas. Their great development 
is perhaps a result of continental conditions in both early and late Tertiary 
times. 

Tn the preparation of this paper I have endeavoured to group the plants and 
some of the animals of New Zealand according to their place of origin. For 
the facts of plant distribution I am especially indebted to the works of 
Cheeseman, Cockayne, and Skoitsberg. The main groups of animals not 
dealt with—earthworms, insects, spiders, and crustacea—have all been used 
to support the theory of an Antarctic connection in late Mesozoic or early 
Tertiary times. But opinion is not unanimous on this point, and I venture 
to predict that, as methods of dispersal among the invertebrates are better 
known, the arguments for trans-oeeanie migration will be strengthened. 
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On the Occurrence of Cavity Parenchyma and Tyloses in Ferns. 

By II. S. Holden, D.Sc., F.L.8., University College, Nottingham. 

(With 25 Text-figures.) 

[Head 3rd April, 1924.1 

The occurrence of cavity parenchyma in filicinean petioles is familiar to all 
students of fern anatomy, and there are a number of incidental references to 
its development in various genera and species scattered through the literature 
of the group. These references have been collected and amplified by Miss 
McNichol, who has also made a careful study of its development and 
maturation in a number ot Polypodiacese and Cyatheaccaj, her results being 
published in the ‘ Annals of Botany 9 in 1908 [7]. Miss McNichol defines 
cavity parenchyma as ‘‘ a special tissuo formed by the conjunctive parenchyma 
cells of the vascular bundles of the petiole, which replaces the first-formed 
elements of the wood, sometimes by simply crushing the spiral vessels, but 
generally by means ot tylose-like swellings within the cavity of the vessels. 99 
In the second case the formation of tylose-like swellings is followed by their 
subsequent enlargement, and results in the rupture of the protoxylcm elements. 
Cavity parenchyma thus differs from true tyloses in the fact that its cells 
cause disruption of the xyletn elements which they invade, and also in being 
confined to the protoxvlem. Tyloses, as distinct from cavity parenchyma, 
are apparently very rare in existing Pteridophyta, and have been recorded 
only by Conwentz [lj, who noted their occurrence in old petioles of 
Cyathea insignia. A second example recorded by Johnson [4] for Pteridium 
aquilinum is open to another interpretation, and will be referred to sub¬ 
sequently. 

McNichol appears to regard cavity parenchyma as confined to the petiolar 
strands [7, p. 405], but there is little doubt that it is not uncommonly present 
in the rhizomes of certain species, this being notably the case in Puridtum 
aquilinum . 

As a result of the examination of a considerable amount of material of 
Pteridium rhizome, the following conclusions appear to be reasonably well 
established:— 

1. Cavity parenchyma occurs commonly but not invariably in the rhizomes 
of Pteridium. aquilinum . 

2. It is frequently well developed in the outer ring of meristeles and may 
involve the whole of these. 

3. It is relatively rare in the inner meristeles and, where it does occur, is 
leas strongly developed than in the outer meristeles. 
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4. Its occurrence shows no evident relation to the proximity of the petiole 
traces, and cannot be regarded as due to an unusual downward continuation 
of the cavity parenchyma normally present in the petiole. 

Fig. 1. 



Photomicrograph of an outer weristale from the rhizome of Pteiidium nqttthnum in 
transverse section, showing cavity parenchyma replacing the mesarch protoxylem 
(X 400). From a negative by Professor W. H. Lang, F.Ii.S. 


Fig. % 



Longitudinal section of a portion of an outer meristelo from the rhizome of Pteridinm 
aquUtnum, showing the cavity parenchyma and the disorganized remnants of the 
protoxylem (X 600). > 

Pig* 1 shows a typical example of its development in an outer rhiaome 
bundle as seen in transverse section, whilst fig. 2 illustrates tin characteristic 
features as seen in longitudinal section. The extremely irregular nature of 
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the parenchymatous outgrowths and their disruptive effects on the protoxylem 
are very evident, so that it agrees exactly with that occurring generally in 
the petiole. 

Tt is almost certain that the case of tylose formation recorded by John¬ 
son [4] is in reality a case of cavity parenchyma formation. McNichol 
suggests that, in view of its being made from a small detached piece of 
material, “either it may have been made from a piece of petiole, the tylose- 
like (jells being cavity parenchyma, or that, if cut from the rhizome, it repre¬ 
sents an unusual case of continuation of the cavity parenchyma into the 
rhizome/’ There is nothing sufficiently characteristic in the tissues shown 
by Johnson's figures to enable one to identify the specimen with certainty 


Fig. 3. 



Portion of the outermost solenostele of Matonia pectinata , showing 
cavity parenchyma (X 400). 

as a rhizome, hut, in view of the common development of cavity parenchyma 
in rhizome strands, his statement that the material was a rhizome may be 
accepted as correct. 

Although an examination of a number of other filicinean rhizomes has 
been made, only one additional case of cavity parenchyma formation has been 
discovered. This occurred in Matonia pectinata in a mature rhizome pos¬ 
sessing three concentric >o!enosteles, only the outermost one of which was 
involved (fig. 3). The material from which the sections were obtained was a 
small fragment of rhizome forming part of the material brought by Tansley 
from the Malay States. In view of the fact that neither Seward [10 j nor 
Tansley and Lulham [14] refer to the formation of cavity parenchyma in 
Matonia pectinata , it seems probable that its formation in this species is 
exceptional. 

It is interesting to note that ingrowths essentially of the same type as 
eavity parenchyma may be present in Equuetum . Strasburger [18] indeed 
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mentions the projection into the oarinsl canal of parenchymatous cell* 
associated with the large connected masses of pitted nodal traeheids, and the 
same feature is discussed in a more recent paper by Sykes [13]. The case 
figured below (figs. 4-6) is, however, obviously of a somewhat different 

Figs. 4-0, 



Figs, 4-0. EqwUetum arvense —'Transverse section of earinal canals of rhitome, showing 
varying degrees of occlusion fay tylose-like ingrowths and the development of a cuticle 
on the cells lining the canal (X 400). 

character. The specimen was one of Equitetum arvente , the aerial stem of 
which has been injured and had broken off below ground-level at its junction 
vrith tbefrlfiaome. Sections of the rhirome interned* near the injtnry show that 
in addition gto a localised browning of the cortical parenchyma and a partial 
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collapse of the phloem cells, there lias been a development of parenchymatous 
Ingrowths from the cells surrounding the carinal canals. These show a series 
of stages ranging from slight parenchymatous bulgings into the canal to its 
complete occlusion by a parenchymatous plug. Particles of soil also occur 
in the canal, and, where the occlusion is only partial, the quiescent cells have 
developed a well-marked cuticle. The ingrowths here recorded, although 
they offer an analogy to cavity parenchyma, differ from it in that they extend 
into a cavity which results from a protoxylein disruption preceding their 
formation.* A still closer parallel to the formation of cavity parenchyma is 
furnished by Tradescantia virginica , which has been described in detail by 
Gravis [2]. 

In this plant the xylem of certain of the bundles is defective, and its 
position is occupied by a lacuna, in which a few annular and spiral elements 
occur. With the approach of v\ inter the aerial portion of the stem dies down, 
the internode situated at soil-level undergoing partial decomposition. 
Immediately below this level the lacunae become occluded by thin-wallet, 
outgrowths derived from the small-celled parenchyma surrounding them. 
These outgrowths, which Gravis regards as strictly comparable with tyloses, 
penetrate ami disorganize the protoxylem elements iu precisely the same 
way as cavity parenchyma. 

Whilst the formation of cavity parenchyma as distinct from tyloses is 
characteristic of existing ferns, it is worthy of note that true tyloses may be 
formed in response to traumatic stimulus. In the course of an investigation 
on the roots of the Marattiacea* now in progress, a number of injured roots ot 
Marattia fraxinea have been examined. Among the wound reactions shown 
by these, the closure of the metaxylem tracheids by typical tyloses is frequent, 
and illustrations of these are given in tigs. 7 and 8. A classic instance of the 
development of tylose-like occlusions of the motaxyleiii elements in a fossil 
fern is provided by the petioles of Ankgroptetis corruyata , in which they are 
extremely frequent, often completely blocking the whole of the tracheids. 
They also occur, though generally less abundantly, in the metaxylem of the 
rhizome and root. These structures were first observed and described by 
Williamson [16,17,18]. Dealing with them, he says [18, p. 320] :—“ I think 
we shall not risk making any great mistake in concluding we have in them 
genuine examples of so-called thylosis. The structures so named vary in 
different examples, but it appears to me that the specimens now described 
approximate sufficiently closely to the general type of thylosis to be legiti¬ 
mately recognised as examples of it.” Williamson's view has received 
considerable support from Weiss [16], but McNichol, on the other baud, is 
inclined to regard them ns of fungal origin. If they are true tyloses, it is 
difficult to conceive of the fuuction of an occlusion so widespread that it 
involves both rhizome and root as well as the petiole, unlees it is assumed that 

e 1 hate recently noted a similar condition in a wounded internode of the aerial stem of 

jGgmntmnlmoium. 
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it furnishes a means of blocking an effete portion of the conducting system. 
In view ef its general occurrence in this species, it can hardly be regarded 
as pathological. A further difficulty, as McNichol points out, is the irregular 
nature of the distribution of the occluding growths, a peripheral tracheid 
being frequently quite free whilst a more centrally placed neighbour may be 
completely filled. If these occluding growths are derived from the con¬ 
junctive parenchyma of the stele, one would anticipate that the peripheral 


Figs. 7-10. 



10 


Figs. 7-8. Marattiafrannea—' Transverse and longitudinal sections of a small part of an 
injured root, showing tyloses occluding the mstAxylem elements (x 300). 

Figs. 9-10. Ankyropteru corrugata —Fig. 9. Portion of two adjoining trscheid* in longi¬ 
tudinal section, showing a tylo«e-like swelling passing from one tracheid to another 
[Nottingham Coll. 261.52]. Fig. 10. Longitudinal section, showing a vesicle-bearing 
fungal hypba passing from the conjunctive parenchyma into a tracheid [Nottingham 
(loll. B 24] (both x 400). 

tracheids would show the phenomenon more markedly than those further 
from the margin. It is difficult, too, to conceive a method, apart from direct 
lateral penetration through contiguous pits from tracheid to tracheid, of 
invasion of the more centrally placed elements. Such lateral penetration 
may oocttr on a relatively small scale in the formation of cavity parenchyma. 
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and McNichol figures a ease in Jfejthralepis in which Ihree protoxylem 
elements arc successively occluded by an outgrow I h fioni one parent cell. 
The thickness of sections of lossil plant* makes it peculiarly difficult to obtain 
evidence upon this point, ami 1 . ave seen only one example in which 
connection is haceable het ween the occluding growthsol contiguous traeheids. 
This is illustrated in tie. y. Such lateral penetration does not in itself, 
however, s *rve to determine the nature of the ingrowths, since undoubted 
fuui'nl hypha* penetrate between the bars of the scalariform tracheids and 
may form vesicles. A cine of this kind is shown in tig. 10, in which the 
section is uvif rtmufolx too thick to show’ the connection between vesicle and 
hypha adequ itely, although their orientation ]ea\es little doubt us to their 
union. 

Weiss suggests tentali\eh that their formation may he due to ingrowths 
from minute paremdis matous cell* situated at the angles of the tracheid*, 
hut there do** not seem to lie any convincing evidence of the existence of 
such co.Is, On the othei hand, a definite observation of a liquified tylosis 
such as that iceotded bv Weis* cannot be explained away, and lends support 
to their being legurded a* true tv loses difficulties a* to their method of 
formation not w it branding. 

It is ob\ mu*l .» difficult matter to obtain conclusive evidence tor either 
opinion, but with a view to collecting furl her data, a systematic examination 
ha* been made of the slides of -/. comnjata in the Scott and Williamson 
Collections in the (iei.logie.il Department of the British Museum, and of the 
Cadi ami Hick Collections in the Manchester Museum, as well as of smaller 
seiies in the Nottingham and University College (London) Collections. 

It soon lweame apparent that a record ol the undoubted fungi occurring in 
association with AnbtropterU would be helpful, and accordingly a survey of 
the material from this standpoint was first made. 

Four fungi which appeal to he specifically distinct have been recognized, 
ami three of those may be provisionally included in Seward’s genus 
f , a/,nnnt/(rs [11]. They consist of vesicle-hearing by pbse similar to the forms 
described by Kidston and Lang [5J from the Khynie cherts, and maybe 
diagnosed briefly us follows : — 

J. f’ldwom’/res at .—Stout nun-septate or sparingly septate liyphw, 11—J3/a 
in oiameter, bearing large terminal vesicles with firm relatively thick walls. 
The vesicles measured range in diameter from 130-lfi0/*, with an average 
diameter, computed from twenty specimens, of 155 p. This fungus is com¬ 
mon and generally distributed in all the plant-tissues in the matrix, and was 
presumably a constituent of thesaphrophytic soil flora. A vesicle with hypha 
attached, growing in the inner cortex of J. corrugate is shown in fig. 11 
and a hypha passing from one cortical cell to another in fig. 12. 

2. ruUeomi/M* #♦—Generally non-septate though occasionally frequently 
septate hyphte, #~10* in diameter and bearing thiu-walled, mostly terminal 
JOJUENBOTANY, VO U XLVII* If 
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vesicles ranging in diametei fiom 25-70/x. This fungus occurs commonly 
in the parenchimatous tissues ami tracheitis of both A. corrupatu and liotryo- 
pterU 1ridentata y and U shown m tigs. 10, 13. and 14. 

3. Paheomyce< 7 .—Delicate non-septate hypha?, 3-5/x in diameter, bearing 
small thin-walled vesicles 20-30/a m diameter. This fungus occurs le>s 


Ptos. 11-16 



Figs. 11-12 Valaomye** *— Fig 11. Topical thick-walled vesicle in the inner cortex of 
Ankyioptens corruyatu [Manchester Coll. Q71], Fig. 12. Hypha piercing cell-wall 
[Nottingham Coll. 201.69] (both X400). 

Kgs. 13 14. Palaotnyce* /3—iljpln© bearing teiminal vesicles and penetrating several 
cells. Fig 13 [Nottingham Coll 201.44]. Kg 14 [Nottingham Coll. 261,47] (both 
X400) 

Kgs. 15-16 Palaomym y—Hyphap bearing/terminal vesicles. Fig. 15 is from a partly 
decayed petiole [Scott Coll. 2707j. Fig. 16 showa a hypha penetrating from one tylose- 
like growth into another [Nottingham Coil. 261.75] (both X400). 


commonly than the previous type, hot in similar situations. There is some 
evidenoe that it is a saprophytic form, as it ocoaxs abundantly in the stole 
, and cortex of a much decayed oblique petiole section (Soott Collection, 2707). 
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A portion of n traoheid from this petiole is «diown in fig. 15, whilst other 
examples are shown in figs. 1(5 and 20 a. 

4 . HaLt/sionn/res ntdyropteridis *.—This fungus stands apart from the re¬ 
mainder, and its distribution suggests th<» possibility of its being myeorrbizal 
in nature. It consists of more or less ovoid cells, frequently drawn out into 


V ios. 17 21. 



Fi ra, 17 21. Flalf^siotm/crs mihyroptrridtH --Fig. 17. 011 from tlie rhizome of AttkyropterU 
torniijtitfu showing t \picui method of growth of the fungus [Nottingham Coll. 201.00, 
(X7*00>. Fig. 1 tfa. A. e. Other examples fioni the same rhizome i x4(K>). Pig. 19. 
Assumed opting stage in which the cell-mass takes the shape of the containing cell 
’ Manchester Coll 71 (X 100» Fig. 20 //. Hosting -tug«s showing the globular form 
sometime- assumed. I his paiticularexample is lxing within a tyloae-like growth, and 
a vesicle of Pabi^nym y lies close to it , Nottingham (’oil. 345.5J ( x400). Fig. 20 b . 
The same, more highh magnified, the dotted lines indicating walls seen at lower foci. 
Fig. 21. Keetinu form composed of a email number of cells lying in a tyloae-like growth 
[Nottingham Coll. 201.o4*) (x 100). 


a neck-like constriction, where they unite with their fellows. They usually 
show a grouping ami method of branching which is almost 'east-like l.fi-s. 
17-18)." No hyplise have been detected. They appear to pass into a resting 
stage in which the individual cells become thick-walled and closely aggre¬ 
gated and polygonal as a result of mutual pressure. These cell-masses 
freunontly take the shape of the coll in which they occur (fig. IS)), hat when 
not occupying the whole of the available space, they may assume a globular 

• «siM- 2692 and 3083 in the Hcott Collection show this fungus beautifully. They are 

. * to !« Dr Scott’s Catalogue under 3683 ae follow*“ Most of the cortical cells in 

STd other sections are full of g»aule. like starch grain." 
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form (fig. 20). This fungus appears to he confined to the parenchymatous 
tissues of Ankyropteris eorrupttfa, and is especially abundant in the cortical 
cells of the rhizome, being present in all the specimens examined. It is 
always intracellular, and frequently resembles a string of ovoid beads grouped 
round the periphery of the cell, though other more centrally situated cell- 
groups are visible at higher and lower foci. It occurs sparingly in the 
medullary parenelmna of the rhizome and in the inner cortex of the petiole 
and root. Typical examples are shown in figs. 17-20*. 

Apart from PaUvomyces a, the relationship of these fungi to the fcylose-like 
growths is one of considerable interest. With regard both to Paltvomyces (3 
and to Paheomyees 7 , there is some evidence that infection of the tissues of 
Ankyropteris corruyaia by their hypha? post-dated the development of the 
tracheid-occluding growths. This fact well shown for PaUvomyce* in 
figs. 13 and 14, which illustrate cases in which it has been possible to truce a 
single hypha for a considerable length. In fig. 13 the liypha passes from one 
trac »eid into another, and in the second trucheid penetrates the wall separating 
two adjacent occluding growths, whilst in fig. 14 the hypha passes out of the 
parenchyma separating the peripheral loop of small tracheitis from the main 
traeheidal ma^, through two tracheids, and into a third, piercing a whole 
series of occluding growths en route . The characteristic} narrowing of the 
hypha at the points of cell-wall penetration is a feature which this palaeozoic 
fungus shares with many existing species, and leaves no reasonable doubt 

Haiahjovycks, gen, nov. 

Fungus endophyticus intracellularis pullelans, e cellulis ovoidei* wepe pyriformlbu* rariu* 
allantoideis compositns, cellulis deinde inter***? confertim aggregstis mutua premione 
|K)lygond> pachyderm&ticis (quasi sporis perdiirpntibus), aut masaulatn Hulnvtundatam 
aut + irregularem efformantibns aut cellulam matricolem omniuo explan tibus. 

An intracellular budding fungus, consisting of ovoid cells frequently drawn out into a short 
neck-like constriction at one end, where they are united to an adjacent cell; no hypha are 
developed, although occasionally more elongate sausage-shaped cells are produced; appar¬ 
ently possessing a resting stage in which the individual cells become compacted to form a 
cell-aggregate, become polygonal as a result of mutual pressure, and develop thicker wall*; 
where the host-cell is completely filled the cell-aggregate assumes the shape of that cell, 
but where this is not the case a rounded or somewhat irregular group may be produced. 

H. ANKYROPTRKIDXS, n. Sp. 

Oellulis aut ovoideis 35 p X 88 p-5 p x 4*8 p, aut insigniter elongatis 190 p X 28 p. 

Bab. In fossilis filicis Avkyropteri* corrugate rhisomate, in parenchymate cortical i abtm- 
dans, in parenchymate medullari minus frequens; etiam in parenchymate petioli et radicia 
corticis interni minus frequens. 

A fungus with the above characters occurring abundantly in the cortical parenchyma of 
the rhizome'of the fossil fern Ankyropteris corrugata and less commonly in the parenchyma 
of the medulla, and in that of the inner cortex of the petiole and mot Dimensions of indi¬ 
vidual ovoid cells ranging from 85pX 88 g to 6 px4*8 g 5 of the exceptionally elongate cells 
the longest observed measured 13Gpx33p. 

Type-specimen. Slide m2 [Scott Collection}. This fungus is also exceptionally wall 
•h«W# iaSBde2888 fScott Collection] and in Slide Q71 [Manchester Unirmitj Ooll^^og], 
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that its entry into the tissues occurred subsequent to the formation of the 
growths which block the tracheitis. Fig. 1C shows a similar condition in the 
case of Pahromye.es 7. With regard to Ilalgsiomyees aukyr op ter id is the case 
is somewhat different. It has been noted in several of the tylose-like in¬ 
growths and always in what is assumed to be the resting condition. In 
these situations it sometimes consists oi' two or three cells only (fig. 21). If 
true hypha? do not occur in this fungus, it seems probable that its presence in 


Figs. 22-25. 



Figs. 22 5. Fig. 22. Ankyropteris corrugata— Lignified u tylose r described by Weiss 
[ Manchester Coil. K 448]. Fig. 28. Similar specimen in the Nottingham Coll. [261.741. 
Fig. 2L Similar specimen in tbe Scott Coll. [2714]. Fig. 25. Lignified tylose in a 
metaxylem tracheid of tbe root of Marattiafra.rinm . 

the tracheids is due to its being carried into them by the growths in which it 
occurs, so that its presence provides indirect support for the view which 
regards tbe latter as true tyloses. 

This view receives further support from the discovery of other undoubted 
examples of lignified cells within the tracheids in addition to that described 
by Weiss. The additional examples are ten in number, six being in the 
Hgttmghfcm Collection, three in the Scott Collection, and one in the Uni¬ 
versity College (London) Collection. The case described by Weiss (R448, 
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Hick (Joll.) * is present in a petiole cut near its base before the characteristic 
peripheral loops have developed. It consists of a small, more or less discoid 
structure situated in the angle of one of the larger tracheitis, and shows 
u reticulate type of thickening which at its free margin has a curious 
creuatcd appealancc (fig. 22). The specimens in the Nottingham Collection 
are not so heavily thickened, and in most of them the lignification is spiial 
in type, with occasional cross-connections suggesting a transition to the 
reticulate condition (tig. 23): one, however, is reticulate. Of those in the 
Scott Collection one (Slide 2714) occur* in a petiole which is still united 
by its cortex to the parent rhizome and, like that in tho Manchester slide, 
is reticulate in type (iig. 24). The most interesting specimen in this 
collection, however, is one occurring in a longitudinal section of a stem 
(Slide 26D2) in which a vertical row of lignified tyloses is present. The 
University College specimen (Slide K610) is also a longitudinal section of 
a stem and shows two examples of tracheid occlusion l»v lignified tylose*. 
In the tyloses occurring in the roots of Marattia /ravinea^ to which reference 
has been made earliei, lignification is not uncommon (fig. 2f>), and it is 
interesting to note that both spiral and reticulate types of thickening occur 
Un well as transitional forms, so that in this respect they are closely 
comparable with those occurring in Ankyroptrris rorrugata A cremation of 
the free margin similar to that shown by Weiss's specimen is not infrequent 
in Marattia , hut by careful focus.sing it is generally possible in the recent 
examples to distinguish the delicate cellulose wall of the parent cell. It 
seems probable that, in tin* case of the fossil specimen, the preservation was 
not sufficiently perfect to enable us to distinguish this featuie. Since the 
occurrence ol lignified fungal liyphse is unknown, it is evident that the 
balance of tin* available evidence supports the view that the occluding 
growths in the trade ids of Ankyropteris corrugata are true tyloses, although 
*ome of the difficulties presented by their distribution remain unsohed. 

Summary . 

1 (. uvity parenchyma, though generally confined to the petiolur protoxvlem 
areas in the Filicab-, frequently occurs in similar areas in the rhizomes, of 
Pteridium aquilimnn. 

2 In this species it occurs chiefly in the outer ring of meristeles, and is 
only found occasionally in the inner system. 

3. It also occurs sometimes in the rhizome of Alatonia pectinata. 

4. An analogous type of pareuchymatous ingrowth may be formed in the 
mternodal carinal canals of the rhizome of Equiutwm arvense as a result of 
wounding. 

5. True tyloses, resulting in the occlusion of the metaxylem, occur ip 
wounded roots ot Marattia fraxinea. These may become lignified. 

# The catalogue number of this slide is erroneously given as B 447 by Weiss (16]. 
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6 . The evidence as to the nature of fche growths occluding the metaxylem 
elements in the fossil fern Ankyropteris corrugata is reviewed, and is held to 
support the view that they are true tvloses. 

1 should like to express my thanks to the Keeper of the Geological 
Department, British Museum, for permission to study the slides in the 
Williamson and Scott Collections : to Mr. \V. N. Edwards, for many kind¬ 
nesses whilst working at the British Museum : and to Professor F. E. Weiss 
and Professor F. W. Oliver, for the loan of slides of which they have charge. 
To Mr. J. Ram shot lorn and Mr. F. T. Brooks J am indebted for information 
with regard to the behaviour of fungal hyphic and also to the former for the 
Latin diagnosis of Jlalysiompas. 
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Some (Vitical Specie* of Murrubium ami JiaUota , and a Note on 
Colchicum numtanum Linn. Py C. (\ Lacajta, F.L.M 

(I'utkb 2 A 3 aud Text-figures.) 

| Head 8th January, 1025. j 

In the ‘Specio* Plantarum" of 175)5, and again in the second edition without 
material alteration. Limnetic doe** no more than repeat, in most vases tot idem 
rerlnn, the diagnoses of the* species of J larntbittm that he had already pul>- 
lished in the 4 Hortus ('htfbrtiaiius' of 1737. Several ot the synonyms and 
part of the olwcnutiotis aie omitted in the latter work, presumably lor the 
*ake of brevity. One or two lre*h synonym** are intioduced, hut the only 
material changes are the subdivision of M. pereiirinum in (a) and (/3), and 
of Hort. (liir no. 8 into two species, I*$<>udo-] >lctatnnus and avetabulotnnn 
It follows that in this genus, with one exception mentioned hereafter, the 
specimens of the riiflord herbarium earn more weight than those of Herb. 
Linn, in elucidating the author’s meaning. They are not unfrequently in 
confiic t. In this case, as in sundry otho?**, Linmeus seems to have forgotten 
in J753 his earlier knowledge of plant* described in Hort. Tliff., of which he 
no longer possessed the specimens. 

In JSp PI. he enumerates four species fck vah/nfuis a-detdafis” and five 
** t'alycifms 1(1 -dmtatis” 01 the latter all hut Afarrubhnn vuhjare have 
since been trausterred to the genus Hal lota , and none of them will come up 
for remark except M. /tisjninieum. Of those with five calyx-teeth, the first, 
M. J///.SMM, i* represented in belli herbaria and raises no problems. The 
remaining t roe have long caused perplexity, due in varying degree to lack 
of specimens, to similarity of forms, to slips of the pen or of the printer, and 
to disagreement between text and specimens. 


I. 

MARKdniril OANWIMSSIMUM. 

This name has always been applied in modern times—though wrongly, as 
Dr. Degen has pointed out in a recent paper ** Ueber Alarrubium mndidi 
stmum L.” in Hot. Kihdem. xx. (11122)— to a well-known species found on 
both sides of the Adriatic, with white, almost silvery foliage, whorl* of many 
flowers, and bracts as long as or longer limn the tube ot the calyx, whose 
teeth are longer and more divergent in Iruit than in any other species here 
spoken of. The earliest distinctive name for this plant is certainly, as 
Dr* Degen declares, M , ittcamtm Dear, in Diet. Encyc. iii. p. 716 (1789). 
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The identicv of Pesrou^seaux’s species is conclusively established by his 
description, his reference to Hort. Elth fig 215, and the specimen labelled 
incanttm in Ilorb. Lamarck, wh ch T hue inspected *. It will appear directly 
that Linmeu* knew, or ought to ha\e known, this plant, but be included it 
in his composite peregnnum *, and did not refer it to his candidissimum . 

What then did he mean by candidissimum? All that he says in Sp PI. 
is to quote his own diagnosis of no t in Hort. (Hiff., M. foliis subomtis lanatii , 
superne emarginato-crenatiS) denticulis cal grin in subulafis f, End to refer to 
J/. album candidissimum ct villosum Tourn. Uor. p. 12 as a synonym. 
Unfortunately Tourneiort’s plant is untraceable, so tho only help tliis 
synonym gives us is to establish that candidissimum is not a European but 
an Oriental species, like all the others comprised in the 1356 enumerated in 
the “ (Wollarium in quo plants? in Orientalibns Kogionibus observatse 
recensentur.” 

In Tournefort's herbarium at Paris the name only occurs on the label of 
specimen no. 1290, which reads: hK Marrubium album yrtre urn foliis ad basin 
acutis; Alarrubium album candidissimum et villosum Unroll. Inst.” The 
plant on the sheet, and a similar one on a second sheet which bears no label, 
is only a form of M. vulgar e, with characteristically uncinate calyx-teeth, 
ten in number It is less tomentose, and with less rugose leaves than usual 
in vulgare ; the leaves being cuneate rather than ovate at the base. Similar 
specimens occur in herbaria from very different parts ol the area of the 
species; for instance, Tossia in Asia Minor, Palermo, Morocco, the Rwiss 
Valais, Kodermanland in Sweden, and Hoboken near New York. Now 
either, as seems probable, the words M. album candidissimutn tt villosum have 
no business on the label of this specimen, or else, if this is really what 
Tournefort meant by that name, it cannot possibly throw any light on a 
species which Linn&us has placed among those with only five calyx-teeth, 
those teeth being not uncinate but subulate. 

We are therefore thrown hack on the diagnosis, on the specimens, and 
on a supplementary reference in Syst. cd. xii. p. 396 (1767) to a figure in 
the 4 Hortus Elthamensis/ The diagnosis first appears in Hort. Uliff., and is 
merely repeated in Sp. PI. with the slight modification of dentibus sufmlatis 
instead of setaceis, which for the moment we may assume to have been a slip 
of the author's pen or of his scribe, If, therefore, we should find that rhe 
specimens in Herb. Hort. Cliff, differ from the corresponding ones in Herb. 
Linn., it is obviously on the plant from Clifford's garden, and not on speci* 
mens acquired at a much later date, that Linnaeus based his diagnosis; 

* Thera is another specimen of the same in Herb. Lamarck, labelled candidimmutn 
although Desrousseaux catalogues AS. eandidusmum Linn, as unknown to him. It follows 
that Lamarcks herbarium is not always to be relied on for identification of names in the 
Diet. JSncyc. 

f SetacAs in Hort. Cliff. See p. 159 as to this alteration. 
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Now, what do we find in Herb. Ilort. Cliff*.? Two specimens, of which 
Pis. 2 &3 show photographic reproductions, labelled respectively Marruhium 
folio rotundo eandidissitno and Marruhium folio candulissimo orbiculari . 
These have been subsequently labelled by some post-Linnean hand eandidis - 
si mum and candidissimunt (cancelled by a stroke of* the pen) pereyrinum , the 
last a bad shot to which we need pay no attention. The original phrase- 
names are those of Marruhium no. 2 and Marruhium no. 8 in Boerhaave’* 
Hort. Lugd. pp. loti, 137 (1720), to both of which Boerhaave has set the 
query, u An Marruhium album randidissimum et rillosum T. Cor. ?” Both 
«>f the phrases are quoted in Hort. Cliff., though omitted in Sp. PI., as 
synonyms of Marruhium no 4. It looks as if these plants grown for Clifford 
haul been received from the Leyden gardens, the source from which 
Dillonius tells us that they came to Eltham, and that Linmeus, when com¬ 
piling his account of Hort. Cliff., had copied the Tournefort synonym from 
Boerhaave without inquiry and omitted >lie interrogation. We shall sec 
directly that there is reason for holding that synonymy to be wrong. 

Now examine tin* specimens themselves; after very careful inspection 
l think they may both be determined as garden-grown examples of Marru¬ 
hium ylohosum Montbr. & Aueh., a species from Asia Minor described in 
Bentliam's fc ‘ Labiabc orientates herbarii Montbretiani/’ Ann. Sci. Nat. ser. 2, 
\i. p. 53 (1836), and very nearly allied to M. astramnirum Jacq. Linmcue’s 
diagnosis, as far as it goes, agrees much better with these specimens and 
with others of ylobosum* than with M. inranum, the leaves of w'hieh could 
not rightly be called mho vatu a pice cmargiuato-crenata , To clear the ground 
we may point out that M. album candidissimum et villomum cannot be ineanum 
I)esi\, because Herb. Tourn. no. 1285, which obviously is ineanum , hears the 
label M . album latifolium perearinum U. B. P., an interpretation of Bauhin’s 
name to which Linmeus also shows some partiality. For a guess as to the 
meaning of Tournefort's album eaudidisaimum et villosum see below under 
M. rircinnatum . 

So far we may say that Marruhium no. 4 of Hort. Cliff, and the two 
specimens representing it are M . ylobosum . Now, if at a later date Linnaeus, 
without materially altering his diagnosis, laid in his herbarium a totally 
different plant for his caudidissimum , that would merely amount to a false 
determination of an individual specimen, not to a complete change in the 
connotation of a specific name. This is just what he has done, for in Herb. 
Linn, on the sheet now no. 3 there lies an unmistakable M . ineanum , sine 

* The examples of *V. ghbomm on which I have relied for comparison are: (1) Aucher- 
Kloy, no. 1787, from Ak-Dagh in the Taurus; (2) 0. Pinard, anno 1843, from Caria; 
(3) Boissier, from M. Cadmus above Gheyra in Caria; (4) Bourgeau, from Ak-Dagli iu 
Lycia, distributed under the wrong name of micranthum ; (5) Fichler, from Bei-Dagh in 
Lyeia; (6) Bominuller, pi. exs. Anatolian or anno 1889, no. 807, from Amasia; (7) Siehe, 
a mo 1895, no. 215, from Cilicia, wrongly named M. heterodon in Herb. Kew. 
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loco, alongside of a smaller piece of a very dissimilar plant, M. mpinum Linn.* 
There is only one label for both, written by Linnaeus himself, whieh at first 
read peregrinum , but this word was subsequently cancelled by a stroke of the 
pen, and candid issi mum substituted, also in Linnaeus's hand. Such a muddled 
sheet cannot possibly overrule the diagnosis of candidimmum with which 
both pieces disagree. Moreover, there is pinned (when? by whom?) to that 
sheet another, no. 4, which is one of those originally belonging to Hort. Cliff., 
but later cut down to the size of the sheets in Herb. Linn. The specimen is 
so arranged as to appear to grow out of the well-known flowerpot design of 
Herb. Hort. Cliff. It is very perplexing at first sight, for though it looks 
like the other two Hort. Cliff, specimens already mentioned, the basal leaves 
are something totally different. There is no writing on the face of the sheet 
except the one word Marnibuun at the top, hut on the back we read 
“ Sidentis cretica foment o^a candidissima,/lore luteo T. cor. 12. JStachys rumor 
italics 0. B. P. 236 ct Pilobella nyruua (\ B. 1\ 202.” On more careful in¬ 
spection it becomes evident that the stem and upper part are net attached to tho 
root-leaves, and that while the upper part is in fact a A/arrubium, the loot- 
leaves are indeed those of tiidentis syriaca Linn. !! What are we to say then ? 
That Aiarrubium candid istimum is J/. incanum Desr. on the sole evidence of 
sheet no. 3 ? Surely not; it is too clearly an Oriental species, in spite of 
the impossibility of ascertaining the real meaning of the Tournefort synonym. 

There is yet more evidence : in Svst. xii. p. 396 (1767) Linnaeus quotes 
for A/. peregrinum a figure in Hort. Elth. (1732) as 219, tab. 175, f. 214, 
and for M\ candidissimum 218, tab. 174, f. 214. Heie there are two mis¬ 
prints, repeated in later edition : tab. 175 does not show a A/arrubium but 
Horminum . In both cases tab 174 is meant; but then fig 214 is quoted 
twice and fig. 215 is omitted. Fortunately I have been able, with the 
assistance of Dr. Davdoti Jackson, to find the clue to what Linwcus intended 
to say. The plate in question, tab. 174, contains two figures, 214 on the left, 
215 on the right. In his own copy of Hort. Elth. Lintiani* wrote candidis - 
simum below the left-hand fig. 214 and peregrinum below the right-hand 
fig. 215. That copy can no longer l>e traced ; it was once in Smith's 
possession, but he sold it to Dr. Woodward and retained his own copy, now 
in the library of the Linneao Society, Sprout optimum ,” as he wrote in the 
margin of an old MS. catalogue now r belonging to the Society. Very wisely, 
before parting with Linnaeus's copy, he transcribed the above identification 
at the foot of the plate in the copy now with the Society f. This MS. note 

* It is surpiising to find this pui ticular confusion with mpinum among Linneau specimens, 
though it is one often made by earlier author**, as by iJillenius Hort. Elth. in the synonymy 
for his fig. 215. 

t Visiani, FL Dnlm. li. p, 217, though unacquainted with this MK. note of identification, 
points out that fig. 215 is precisely the candidmimum of the 1 Flora Dalmatics/ i. a incanum 
Dear., and that fig. 214, quoted by Lomsoua for candulwivium, does not represent either 
nupmm w We may ignore the absurd mixture of synonyms which DiUenius 

216. 
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of Linnaeus proves conclusively that at the date when it was written he 
regarded ineanum as referable to his peregrinum , for fig. 215 is precisely 
Desrousseaux’s species, whereas fig. 214 is obviously not ineanum , but to my 
eyes appears to be globosum , or at any rate the Hort. Cliff. plant which 
I have determined as such. The conclusion is quite clear ; th<* name candi- 
dissimum Linn, cannot be used for the Adriatic ineanum Desr., but if the 
identification of the Hort. Oliflf. specimens with globosum be accepted, it 
would take the place of that name. 

There are still some minutia? to notice. As already mentioned, the phrase 
dentirulis setaeeis of Hort. Cliff’, is altered to dentirulis subulatis in Sp. PI. for 
A/. eandidissimum , hut. on the other hand A/, peregrinum becomes dentirulis 
*eUiceis y whereas in llort. Cliff, it was denticnlis subtil at is . As in 8p. PI. 
Linnuns only quoted the diagnoses from Hort. Cliff., it is not improbable 
that the exchange of the two words subulate and setaceous was unintentional, 
and is due to a slip of some copyist. That no change was intended is, 
I think, supported by the observation in Hort (lift’, under no. 4, “ad ante- 
cedentem pro,rime a credit, W folia rrassiora et dentes setaeei rigidiusculi” 
So here we have the denies setaeei twice repeated. The descriptions of later 
authors, e.g. Betitham and Boissier, assign to peregrinum eahx-teeth with 
a wider base (i.e. subulati not setaeei) than in other nearly allied species. 
This is in agreement with Hort. Cliff., and an additional reason for thinking 
that the alteration in Sp. PI. urn* accidental. 

The habitat for eamlidissitman is given in Hort. Cliff, as “ Creta ,, ut fertur” 
in Sp. PI. as 4 * Creta ?*' A very usual guess in those days as to the source 
of plants of unknown origin. As a matter of fact, neither ineanum nor 
globosum is found in the island, though possibly peregrinum in the form of 
cretieum Mill, grows there. 

11 . 

MAKKt'HIUM PEREGRINUM. 

Marrubium peregrinum Linn, is a composite species in which Linnaeus 
distinguishes an («) svnonvmised with A/, alteram pannonicum Clus. and 
Af. album l alt folium peregrinum C. B. I\, and a (ft) identical with A/, album 
angustifolium peregrinum C. B. P. and M. cretieum Dalech., which afterwards 
beoarne At. cretieum Mill. 

It will be convenient to take (£) first, as its identity is so well known. 
It is Af. peregrinum Jaeq. FI. Austr. tab. 160, a species which ranges from 
Prussian Saxony across central Europe to Greece, and possibly to Crete. 
It grows very plentifully near Vienna, whence it has been distributed in FJ. 
Ex sice. Austr. Hung. no. 171. This is the plant usually understood l*y 
continental botanists under the name peregrinum , though Reichenbaeh, Ic. 
Crit. iv. p. 75 (with an admirable figure, no. 461, agreeing with Jacquin's 
plate), and Celako\sky, Prodr. FL Bohm. p, 64J, prefer to use the name 
cretieum Milk It first appears in Pena & LobePs Sfcirp. Adv. Nov. p. 222 
(1576), with a Plantinus woodcut, as Marrubium cretieum angustiore folio. 
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odore gratiore , quoted by C. Bauhin as synonymous with his M. album 
angustifolium peregrinum . The same woodcut reappears in Daleclmrap, 
Hist. PI. p. 692, as At. creticum Pause. The claim o£ this plant to grow in 
Crete is doubtful*. Smith in FI. Gr. Prodr. certainly records it for the 
island as At. creticum W., M. peregrinum /3 Linn. On the other hand it has 
never been found there by any later collector than Sibthorp. The specimen 
in Sibthorp’s herbarium—precisely the specie 4 * of which we are speaking— 
is sine loco , and whatever e\ idenee Smith may have possessed that it really 
came from Crete and not from the mainland of Greece, is now lost. Smith 
often made mistakes as to the origin of Sibthorp\s specimens. This one 
agrees perfectly with HeldreiclPs Herb. Gra*c. Norm no. 60 from Par¬ 
nassus. Both are remarkable for their very small bracteolos, shorter than in 
the Austrian type. The Uort. Cliff, specimen of JA album angustifolium 
peregrinum belongs to this peregrinum so does the JA creticum in herb. 
Lamarck, but those of herb. Touruefort which should represent it do not 
Herb. Linn, also contains a surprise or two under the name peregrinum, 
which will be mentioned below. Meanwhile there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for disturbing the current use ot "peregrinum Linn." for this species, 
although it is a In this case to attempt to restrict the employment of the 
name to * would lead to irreconcileable diff erences of opinion. 

It is on turning to peregrinum (u) that we encounter serious difficulties. 
Is this just the plant of Olusitis, M. alteram pannonicum > or is it JA incanum , 
or a muddle of both? Linnseus lias certainly mixed up these undet (a) ami 
possibly AI. paniculatum Desr. and JA prcecox Janka as well. This is the 
justification for preferring (£) as entitled to fit#Specific nanus in this case. 
Of the two synonyms quoted, that of Clusius is the really important one. 
M . album latifolium peregrinum V. B. P. is not u little Confused, as has been 
pointed out by Kernerf, and may be seen In reference to ihe conflicting 
older names quoted for it by Bauhin himself. Pin. p. 230. Mormon'* figure, 
Hist, iii, s. 11, tab. 9, fig. 8, cited by Li mucus in support of it, evidently 
represents the same plant as that of Clu»ius+, who in Bar. Slirp. Pann. 

* Of course no weight attaches to Miller’s geography; the countries of origin in the 
Gardener’s Dictionary are frequently unreliable. 1 have previously had occasion to point 
this out in Nuov. Giorn. Dot. It. xxv. p. 39 in respect of IHantlm i fetrvginem . Another 
obvious case is Pulmonarta saccharata ; but in the genua Marrubium Miller excels himself. 
For his no. 3, creticum f he assigns Spain and Portugal; no. 6, Spanish M. tupmum, he 
banishes to the islands of the Archipelago; no. 0, the certainly Oriental candukssmutn etc. 
of Hort. Cliff., dies west to Spain, an impossible habitat even if M, inccmtm were intended. 

f Kemer’s important discussion of M. peregrinum and M. remotum in Oestr. Hot. Zeii. 
xxix. (1874) pp. 339- 342, is referred to. 

t In the separate detail the calyx seems to show more than five teeth, but this is probably 
bad drawing, as it is shown with five on the plant, and in the text* p. 377* JMorfooa says 
“ ealy cibut quinquefariam in margins divisia.” 
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(1583) had described and figured, as Marrubium altervm pannonicum , a 
species which he declares to be very common in Austria and Pannonia. 
“ Adeo vulgar© eat in toto Vieunensi agro, ut vinetorum agrorumque margines, 
siecique et graminei cam pi eo abundent.” It would seem to bo on this figure 
of (Husius thai (^. Bauhin based his M . album latifolium peregrinum, and it is 
regarded by Jacquin as being the very plant depicted in his tab. 160. Now 
it in certain that the plant of Clusius’s woodcut is not incanum , though it 
differs somewhat in leaf-outline from Jacquin's. Was it nothing but a 
broader form of the common Viennese plant? ; in which case the difference 
between latifolium and anpustifoliunt would shrink to one too slight for 
Linmetis to have subdivided his species on that ground alone. Quite another 
view is taken by such eminent botanists as the elder lieiclienbach, Koch, 
Bentlium, and Botssicr, who all refer (Jlusius’s name and figure to a different 
species, usually known as M. remotum Kit. (in Schult. Oesterr. Flora, ed. 2, 
ii. p. 161, 1814), but of which M. paniculatum Desr. (in Diet. Encyc. iii. 
p. 716. 1789) is the earliest name. 

Kernel* ha* completely demolished this theory. Although M. paniculatum 
grows in Austria as well as in Hungary, it is exceedingly rare near Vienna, 
where it occurs only occasionally in the company of J/. peregrinum and 
;t/. rulgare, between which it has been considered by most Austrian botanists 
to be a hybrid. It cannot be supposed that Clusius was speaking of jo rare 
a plant when he said, “ vulgar? est in toto Vieunensi aura" It is the figure— 
the figure only and no words of Clusius—that led Keitdienbach, Koch, and 
the rest to identify M. alterum pannonicum , and consequently M. peregrinum 
(*) with M. paniculatum \9Phe figure indeed has more likeness, owing to the 
broader leaves, with rather sharper serratures and the longer bracts, to 
Reiehenbach’s plate of paniculatum in 1c. (hit., iii. fig. 473 than that of 
creticum , ibid. fig. 461. But < 'lusius has distinctly shown the calyces with 
live tcet.li, as they constantly are in creticum , whereas in paniculatum they 
are irregular in number, between 5 and 10. The conclusion is that Clusius 
meant the very same plant as Jacquin, in spite of the broader leaves of the 
figure. As Kerner points out, the earlier leaves of peregrinum are always 
broader than the later, so that the appearance of a specimen depends much 
on »he stage at which it is gathered, and in those from hotter or drier 
countries the broad leaves fall away sooner than in milder climates. We 
must therefore reject the synonymy given by Koch t in all editions of the* 
Synopsis before the last. “ M. peregrinum L. occurrit (a) latifolium es 
Af. peregrinum W. * M. paniculatum Desr. =s M. remotum Kit.; (b) angusti - 
folium =s M. peregrinum Jacq. = M . creticum Mill.’ 1 In the last edition 
Brand alters this by confining the name peregrinum to Q3 ) and transferring 
(n) to a separate hybrid species. 

But merely to unite (a) and (£) as insignificant forms of one species, as in 
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Sched® ad FI. Exsicc. Austr. Hung. no. 171, is too ingenuous. The case is 
not so simple as that. When the Linnean specimens are examined they show 
among other things that Lin me us included under prregrinum («) not only 
the plant of Clusius but al-o inmnum, being apparently unconscious of the 
contradiction. Thus in Hci h, Hort. (Miff, the specimen of album angudifolium 
peregrimtm is precise]} Jacquin’s plant, but album loti folium piregrirtnm is 
represented by an exam|>le of imamm. In Linnaeus’s own herbarium we find 
for peregrinam (without distinction of (a) and [ft)) the sheet no already 
mentioned, containing both ineanum and supinum but no true pwegrinum 
(creticum)y on which the label lias been altered liom peregrimm to cantlulik- 
sinium . This sheet then, before ilie alteration of the label, so fai agiecd with 
the Hort. I Miff, specimen and with Linmrus * note to lloit Elth. fig 215 as 
to indicate incanum as being peregnnum («). Of course one would like to 
say on the strength of these specimens and of the note, u Koch as well as 
Kerner are all wrong ; peiegnnum (a) is neither temotum noi JncquiVs 
ptregrimnn hut wianum, whi h would otherwise he enihel) omitted h> 
Linnaeus, an untenable supposition, since it exists in both lieibariu and. as 
alreadyvxplained, cannot be utminii*mtnnnS Hilt then we should contiudict 
the only reliable suionym, that of (Musing, and also that of Moiison and to 
a gieat extent that of Hauhiti also. The only possible coneliMO » is to drop 
the use of the Linnean name for the plants confused under (a) and restrict it 
to the well-defined (ft) with narrower or wider leaves. We m iy ^.ileh do 
this in spite of the hitherto unnoticed incompatibility ot \et another specimen. 
As already mentioned, the Hort. (Mitt, example ol {ft) is Jacqniu's species, 
hut the corresponding one in Herb. Linn., now hearing th* miinher 2, is 
something else. It is named by Linnaeus “peregrinam (ft) 39 with *' M. album 
augustifohum <\ B.” written on the hack, and is m iked <% showing that he 
had received it from Gerber, who tra\ellcd in south-eastern Huhsm It is 
also labelled in another hand—perhaps Gerber’s own * v A/atruhwm album 
angusfafolium ad flux Axey/’ This is an oh I spelling of Ak-sai. the name 
of two ri\ers Yesaulovskoi Aksai and Kurtnoyareki x\ksai, which ri*e in the 
western hills of A*tiachan and flow westward into the Don. The usual maps 
and gazetteers will show the town Aksai even il the nxers ,»re not marked. 
There are in the possession of the Linnean Society two MS. lists of plants 
collected by Gerber. No, l, Flora Wolgensin, under no. J064 names 
M. album angudifolinm peregrinam uh growing u m desertis Dontictiaihu* 
inter Glasunowski et Suratowa” ; no. 2, Flora Tanacnsis, which is in the 
handwriting of Linnaeus himself, contains no 1522 “M, album augudtfolmm, 
ad flL Axey.” The specimen itself is a good example of M. pracoar Janka, in 
Oestr, Bot. Zeit xxv. (1875) p. 62, a species which extends from Transylva* ia 
eastward and seems to Ire plentiful in southern Ruhmu, though often un¬ 
recognised. I have myself an example collected by Z<hral> at Be;<Ji»n*k on 
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the sea of Azov in 1869, which is identical with that of Linnaeus*. In habit 
M. prcecox resembles M . paniculatum more closely than M . creticum , and has 
been mixed up with it by Boissier in FL Or. iv. p. 792. They are often 
confused and wrongly labelled in herbaria. Here are Janka's distinctions : 
u M . peregrinum” (creticum); u calycis tubus obconico-campanulatus: dentes 
semper 5 triangul-acuti, erassi, recti; basi sinu acuto confluentes. M, prcecox ; 
calyois tubus ©ylindricus ; dentes semper 5 snbulato-setacei tenues recti; 
basi interstitio sejuncti.” I may add that in prcrcox the bracts are a good 
deal longer than in creticum , though not so long as in incanum , and the ser- 
ratures reach neurlv r to the base of the leaf. M. paniculatum is, of course, 
distinguished by its larger number of calyx-teeth. The superficial resem¬ 
blance of the Linnean specimen of prcrcox to creticum is quite close enough 
to account for its having been unsuspiciously passed as peregrinum ; it need 
not disturb our acceptance of creticum , Jacquin’s plant, as being the true and 
only heir to the Linnean title peregrinum. 

One word as to the habitat assigned by Linnams for M. peregrinum. In 
Hort. Cliff, he says, “circa Messanam Sicilian, in Creta et in agro 
Viennensi” ; in Sp. PI. “in Sicilia 1 , Cretan, Austria* siecis” and in ed. 2 he 
adds “in Libano” for peregrinum (ft J. Crete and Vienna have already 
been discussed ; in the absence of a specimen it is impossible to say what the 
reference to Lebanon means ; the only species mentioned in FI. Or. for those 
mountains being M. cuneatum and M. libanoticum, neither of which resemble 
peregrinum. 

The Italian floras, e.g , FI* Anal. dTtalia, iii. p. 20, are not aware of the 
presence of either incanum (their candidissimum) or peregrinum in Sicily. 
I was therefore surprised to find in Herb. Gay at Kew a specimen of 
incanum sent from that island by Jan as M. candidissimum Linn, and 
included in his ‘Blenchas* of 1827, p. 9, as well as another in Herb. Mus. Brit, 
received from Gandoger with the label “ Marrubium candidissimum in Sicilia 
prope Caltanissetta legit lleimbole, Septr. 1872.” It therefore seems 
probable that the M. supinum quoted by Ucria, Hort. Pan. p. 248, for 
Sciacca on the south coast of the island is incanum . The presence of pere¬ 
grinum in Algeria is uncertain ; cf. Battandier, FI. Alg. p. 695. 

* For M. preecox I rely also on (1) J. Barth, anno 1895, from Marog-Hudoz ii Tran¬ 
sylvania; (2) Sintenis, anno 1873 no. 275, from Babadagh in the Dobrudscha (as M. 
remotum) ; (3) Nordmann in herb. Be nth am, from Odessa (as M. peregrinum); (4) Callier, 
It* taur. secund. 1896 no* 180, from Burunduk in the Crimea; (5; Herb. Flor. Rossiee 
no. 886, “in ateppis prepe urbem Taganrog.” This is near Gerber’s locality. The label 
includes an obe, by D. Litwinow: “ M peregrinum L. in Caucaso videtur vulgatissimum 
•eptentrionem versus, in steppo Rossiee meridionalis valde rarescit.” 

IXn. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL* XLVII, N 
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III. 

Marrubium paniculatum. 

The discussion of M. peregrinum has called our attention to M . paniculatum 
Desr., in Diet. Encve. iii. p. 716 (1789). This species is more usually known 
as Al. remotum Kit. in consequence of a doubt as to the identity of pameu - 
latvm expre>sed by Bentham, Lab. p. 590, under M . pannonicum , for which 
I see no sufficient reason, although the synonyms quoted are rather mixed 
and the chief characteristic—the number of calyx-teeth—is not mentioned. 
Herb. Lamarck contains a specimen agreeing with remotum, originally 
labelled paniculatum although the label has been subsequently altered to 
peregrinum , whicli it is not. Peregrinum-creticum appears both in Diet. 
Encyc. and in Herb. Lamarck under the latter name. Herb. Tournefort 
contains two sheets. 1287 and 1288, referable to paniculatum , although 
labelled M. album augustifolium peregrinum , of which there is no true 
example in that herbarium. Reiohenbach adopted Desrousseaux’s name in 
Ic. Grit., although he thought it 44 nomen ineptum” but for that reason he 
altered it in FI. Germ. Exc. p. 325 (1830) to M. pannonicum , regardless of 
the existence of the earlier M . remotum Kit. of 1814. 

Most Austrian botanists have adopted the view of Roichardt, in the 
Vienna zool.-bot. Verhandl. xi. p. 342 (1864), that panicuiatum is nothing 
more than a bastard between vulgare and peregrinum . This suggestion must 
have been put forward at a much earlier date, though ignored by Kitnibel, 
Koch, and the Reichenbachs, because it is criticised by Bentham, Lab. p. 591, 
on the ground that 44 natural hybrids appear scarcely possible in a genus 
where, like Marrubinm , the stamina and style are enclosed in the tube of the 
corolla.” Such an objection can hardly be sustained. There lies before me 
a very evident hybrid between supinum and vulgare collected by Pau near 
Segorbe in Spain. There is, however, another side to the question. Kerner, 
lor. cit., points out that although in Germany, where it is found at Erdeborn 
near Halle, and in Austria, this is a rare plant only seen where its presumed 
parents grow ; it is widespread in Hungary, very plentiful where it occurs, 
often present where there is no vulgare , outnumbering peregrinum where 
they grow together, here and there covering whole stretches of country and 
spreading itself successfully by seed. 

All that is very unlike the behaviour of an ordinary bastard. I must 
confess that in the specimens I have seen 1 can discover little or no evidence 
of bybridity with vulgate . The calyx-teeth, although more numerous than 
in peregrinum , have no resemblance to those of vulgare , nor have the leaves. 
If it were not for the opinion of those who know the plant in its natural 
surroundings, I should refuse to admit its hybridity on herbarium evidence 
alone. Some further details may be found in a paper by Borbas, “Zur 
Flora von Mittel-Ungam,” in the same vol. xxiv. of Oestr. Bot. Zeit. p. 343, 
These do not seem to be quite in accord with Keraer’s assertions. Kerner 
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suggests, however, that the plant is an instance of the establish men t of an 
independent species from originally hybrid individuals, and adduces it in his 
paper “Konnen aus Bastarten Arten werden?” in Oestr. Bot. Zeit. xxi. (1871). 
Is it not possible that all the individuals found in th« western part of the 
area, where paniculatum fails to spread itself, and also some of those in 
Hungary, may be hybrids in the ordinary sense, while more favourable 
conditions in other districts have led to its establishment independently of 
the parents? A final explanation must rest with Hungarian botanists who 
can follow lip the different forms in the field. It must not be forgotten 
that at the date of Kerner’s paper Jonka\s AL pr/rco# had not yet been 
distinguished. Though referred to without being named in Borbas’s paper, 
it was not published till the following year, 1875. 

IV. 

MaKRUBIUH fcCPJXUM. 

This Spanish species, which extends to Algeria, affords another instance of 
the greater reliability of .specimens in Herb. Hort. Cliff, than of those in 
Herb Linn, in this genus. AL sup inuni of Sp. PI. is identical with no. 6 in 
Hort. Cliff., defined as Al. denticulis calycinis rertis villosis , with references to 
M. album sericeo parro et rot undo folio Barr. Ic. 685 and M. hispanicum 
majus Barr, Ic. 686, as well as to AL hispanicum supinum folds sericeis 
argenteis Tourn., and to Hispania as habitat. It is represented in the Hort. 
Cliff’, herbarium by a specimen labelled with the Tournefort name, though 
sericeis is misspelt cerisiis. anti in herb. Tournefort by no. 1289. Both are 
the Spanish plant usually and rightly called AL supinum Linn. In Sp. PI. 
Liunreus repeats for his no. 4 supinum what hail been said in Hort. Cliff., 
with the omission of the Tournefort synonym and the addition of Gallia 
Narbonensis to the habitat. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt about the identity of the species, 
though it was misunderstood by Scopoli, who took AL incanum for it, leading 
to the erroneous addition of Carniola to the habitat in Willd. Sp. PI. iii. 
p. 111. It is strauge that Bcntham, Lab. p. 742, should not have known 
the plant and suspected Linnaeus to have been describing a garden hybrid. 
He cannot have looked at the Hort. Cliff, specimen. This mistake he 
corrected in DC. Prodr. xii. \u 450, but meanwhile it had led Boissier, 
Voy. ii. p. 509, to substitute the name sericeum for supinum . Boissier also 
hesitated on account of the inclusion in the habitat of Gallia Narbonensis, 
where the species does not grow, and of the citation of Barr. Ic. 686, which 
he thought “s’applique k one espfccc toute differeute,” without saying to 
what species. These suspicious are quite unfounded. Gallia Narbonensis 
is obviously a mistake, and Barr. 686 really resembles Boiseier's own figure 
cxlviii. more closely than does Barr. 685. Indeed Rotty, Exc. Bot. en 
1$81 at 1882, p. 80 (1883), in distinguishing three varieties of supinum 
quotes Barr. 686 for his var. Boissieri and 685 for his var. Barrelieri. 
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The only trouble (of which Boissier was unaware) is abont sheet no. 8 
Herb. Linn, which is labelled “ supinum 7/' It is an old Hort. Cliff, sheet 
with the flower-pot design, but suptnum must be a slip of the pen, for the 
specimen is not supinum and that name does not correspond to no. 7, which 
both in Hort. Cliff, and in Herb. Sp. PI. is AT. hiipanieum Linn. The 
specimen, which is sine loco, will not do either for no. 7 or for rnpinum, 
being in fact the Italian and Dalmatian Ballota rupestris Vis ,=B, italica 
Benth., and is referred to in Bunt hum’s footnote to B. italica in DC. Prodr. 
xii. p. 519. This unfortunate specimen no doubt played its part in Bentbam’s 
earlier confusion of his eastern B. italica with his western B. hirsuta. There 
is only one scrap of true supinum in Herb. Linn. It lies unrecognised on 
sheet no 3 alongside of a good example of M. incanum, which has been 
mentioned in my note on M. candidissimum. 

V. 

Makhtibium hispahicum—Ballota hispamica—Ballota hirsuta. 

Marrubium hispanicum, placed by Linnaeus among those “ealycibus 
10-dentatis,” and subsequently transferred to the genus Ballota, will involve 
us in a tiresome discussion of the nomenclature of two very different plants, 
a Spanish and North African species usually known as Ballota hirsuta Benth., 
and another that inhabits both sides of the Adriatic, commonly called Ballota 
rupestris Vis. The accompanying figure displays the striking difference in 
their calyces. The conclusion will bo that all the current names must be 
abandoned; that Linnaeus’s name belongs exclusively to the Spanish species, 
for which it mnst therefore be retained as Ballota hispanica (Linn.) nobis, 
non Benth., while the Italian plant should be called Ballota hirsuta (Willd.) 
Kerner, non Benth. 

The Linnean name has been the subject of almost incredible confusion 
between the Spanish species, which does not extend to the central and eastern 
Mediterranean, and the Adriatic or Italian one that does not grow in Spain. 
That Marrubium hispanicum of the Sp. PI. really is the Spanish kind, is 
conclusively proved by: (1) the diagnosis and observation, “calycum limbis 
patentibus, denticulus acutis .... calycis limbo glabro, angulis 10 acutis,” 
which are inapplicable to the Italian plant; (2) the reference to Hort. Ups. 
p. 169, where it is said that compared with M. Pseudo-Dietamnus “ calyx in 
hac magis stellatus et plicatus dentibus acutis/' a remark that would not be 
true of the Italian kind; (3) the quotation of M. mbrotundo folio Barr, and 
bis Ic. 767; (4) the twice repeated “habitat in Hispania”; (5) the unmis¬ 
takable specimen of the Spanish species from Hort. Ups. on sheet no. 9 in 
Herb. Linn., labelled H hispanicum " by Linneeus himsel f. 

The only possible objections are : (a) the quotation of Herm. Par. tab. 801 
(1705), a figure which, although referred by some.authors to the S panish 
species, to my eye represents very clearly the Italian one. This i^borne out 
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by the language in which Hermann differentiates his M album rotundifohum 
llispanicum man mum Schol. Bot. Par , of course a garden plant, from 0<y - 
mastrum Valentmum Clus This quotation, howeier, onl} amounts to the 
insertion by Linnsous of one mistaken synonym in Ins otheiwise perfectly 
consistent account of the Spanish Mairubwm h&panunm. (ft) The piesenceot 
four Hort (Miff, specimens—thiee of them m Heib. llort Clift and the fourth 
in Herb. Lmn. sheet no. S,—which are the Itali in species Now, although at 
the beginning of this sc ues ot Marrvhium notes I have pointed out the greater 
importance of Hort. Cliff specimens in the genus, tins instance tonus an 


Figs 1 & 2 



1, Marrvhium htrmtum Willd 2 Manubium htipamcutn Lmn 

Ballota hupames, Death , B. ttahia Death Ballot a Jntsuto Bentb 

The Italian species, enlarged about x7. The Spanish species, enlarged about X8. 


exception. They cannot prevuil where they aie in such flat contradiction 
with diagnosis and habitat, while the Linnean specimen, sheet no. 9, agrees. 
The peculiarity of sheet no. 8 has already been explained under Alarrubium 
supinum . 

The Spanish plant first appears in Clusius, Rar. Stirp. Hisp. p. 392 (1576), 
where it is well figured under the name of OcymaUron Valentmum ; Barrelier 
afterwards pictured it as Mamtbium hisp. rotumlifol. album majus seu latu 
foliu., fig. 767, copied as usual by Boccone, Mus. tab. 122. Brotero, Phytogr. 
tab* 110, and Hoffmg. & Link, tab. 6 show admirable figures of Alarrubium 
mnemm Dear., which is so closely allied as to be treated by WillkOmm in 
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Prodr, FI. Hisp. ii. p. 446 as identical, and by Bentham, Lab. p. 596, and 
Rouy, Scrinia fasc. xi. p. 259, as var. hispida Benth., though kept up as a 
species by Coutinho, FI. Port. p. 251, as B. cinerea Briq. 

The name Marrubium hispanicnm has been correctly applied by Wiildenow, 
Sp. PI, iii. p. 113 (1800), by Desfontaines. FI. Atl. ii. p. 23, also of 1800*. 
On the other hand it has been misapplied to the Italian species by Petagna, 
Inst. iii. p. 816 (1787), by Sprengel, Syst. Vog. ii. p. 740 (1825), by Gussone, 
FI. Sic. Prodr. ii. p. 106 (1828), by Tenorc, Sv 11- p. 292 (1831), and by Host, 
FI. Austr. ii. p. 173, in the same year (1831), and notoriously by Bentham, 
loc . cit. (1834), where after a good description of the Italian plant, Spain is 
erroneously included with Sicily, Italy, and Dalmatia in the habitat , while 
the Spanish plant is also well described, but under the name of liallota 
hirsuta, on the false assumption—though marked with a query—that it is 
the Marrubium hirsutum of Wiildenow, Sp. Pi. iii. p. 113, Some time, 
however, after the publication of the Lab. Gen. et Spec. Bentham visited 
Berlin, and discovered that M . hirsutum of Herb. Wiildenow, no. 10923, is 
not the Spanish but the Italian kind. See his “ Herb. Willd. Didynam. 
Gymnosperm. cuin monogr. Benth. eomparatum” in LinnsBa, xi. p 337 
(1837). The consequence of this discovery and of the remarks of Gussone 
in FI. Sic. Syn. ii. p. 83 (1843) was that in DC. Prodr. xii. (1848) Bentham 
altered the name of his liallota hinpunica to Ballota italica , cutting out Spain 
v £rom the habitat. His new and most appropriate name came too late, for in 
the preceding year Vi-iani had already transferred Bivona’s Marrubium 
rupestre of 1814 to the g anus Ballota. Unfortunately Bentham failed to 
complete his correction by abandoning his name B . hirsuta for the Spanish 
plant, and transferring to it the name B. hispanica , as he had better have 
done. 

It must accordingly be taken as established that Willdenow's hirsutum, 
although he did not know its origin, is the Italian plant. This, as pointed 
out by Visiani, loc . oit., is obvious from the distinctions he draws between 
M. hirsutum “calycurn dentibus patent! bus lanceolatis/’ and M . hispanioum 
“ calycum limbis patentibus, dentibus ovatis tnucronatis,” which admirably 
expresses the distinction so dearly shown in the figures herewith, it is con¬ 
firmed by Bentliutn's inspection of the herbarium specimen. The conclusion 
is therefore irresistible that the name Ballota hirsuta must be abandoned for 
tile Spanish plant, and adopted for the Italian species in preference to 
B. saxatilis based on Manmbium saxatile Raf. (1814), and to B. rupestris 
based on Mrupestre Biv. of the same year, but later, because Bivona quotes 
Rafinesque’s name, or to B. italica Benth. 

It remains to inquire how so great a botanist as Bentham could have fallen 
into the two errors ot (1) supposing that Liniueus’s name hispanicum and its 
diagnosis belonged to the Italian species, and (2) fancying tii*t the Italian 

.,1 # Bear, in Dicfc. Eacye. iii. p. 719 (1789) is rather ambiguous, hut the 

ctiyx *eems diAwn from the Italian plant as grown at Petit. 
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species grew in Spain also. There were, in fact, several traps laid for him. 
As to (1), there was the presence of no less than three Hort. Cliff, specimens 
—though not actually referred to by Beuthani—labelled respectively 

(a) a P seudodictamnus Hispanicus foliis umplissimis , nigricantibus et villosis , 

(b) Pseudodictamnus Scrophularue folio, and (c) Pseudodictamnus Ilispanicus 
amplissimo folio camlicante et villoso , all of which are Tournefort synonyms 
quoted in Hort. (Hitt*., but omitted in Sp. PI., for Afarrubium calycum limbis 
patentibus , denticvlis acutis. It is of no concern to us whether the Tournefort 
synonyms were rightly affixed to these, or not; the important point is that 
all three are the Italian (or Dalmatian) species. There is no example of the 
Spanish hispanicum in Herh. Hort. Cliff. Then there is the other sheet in 
Herb. Linn. no. 8, already described under AJ. siqnnum , which, although so 
labelled, carries a specimen identical with the last-mentioned three of Hort. 
Cliff., whence it came. This is referred to by Bentlnun in DC. Prodr. xii. 
p. 519 in his note to B . italica . Moreover, in Herb. Banks he had seen a 
Chelsea-garden specimen, no. 2680 of the year 1771, labelled AI. hispanicum , 
which is obviously the Italian kind. 

As to (2), his unfortunate quotation of Hispania among the habitats of 
B. italica no doubt was due to the presence in Herh. Banks of another sheet 
of undoubted “italica," labelled .17. hispanicnm and a tergo , 4 * Spain, ex herh. 
Pavon.” Now it may be that the specimens came from Herb. Pavon, but it 
never grew in Spain, where the species ha* never been seen in later times, 
and where it is against all geographical probability that it should occur. 
Thus Benthaurs error, if not justified, is at any rate explained. 

it is unlucky that BenthanPs misuse of the name Ballot a hispanica should 
have been an obstacle hitherto to its correct employment for the Spanish 
species. The following chronological synonymy avoids disturbing B . saxa- 
tilis Sieber ex Beiith. (1834), which might have to give way it Willdenow’s 
name is not accepted for the Italian plant, for which AT. saxatile Raf. is the 
next earlier specific. 


For the Spanish species. 
Dallota hispanica nobis, 1925. 
Afarrubium hisjyanicum Linn. 1758. 
Berlingera hispanica Neck. 1790. 
Marrubium hispanicum Willd. 1800. 

„ „ Desf. 1800. 

„ i inereum p. pte«, Sprang, 1825. 
Ballota hirsuta Benth. 1834. 


For the Italian species. 

Ballota hiksuta Kerner, 1884. 

Afarrubium hirsutum Willd. 1800. 

„ saxatile Raf. 1814. 

„ rupestre Biv. 1814 (later). 

„ hispanicum Sprang. 1825. 

n „ Guss. 1820. 

„ hirsutum Reichb. 1830. 

„ hispanicum Ten. 1881. 

tt tt Host, 1831. 

Ballota hispanica Benth. 1634. 
saxatxlis Guss. 1842. 

„ rupestris Vis. 1847. 

„ italica Benth. 1848. 

Berlingera hwsuta Nym. 1854. 

Ballota hirsuta Haldcsy, 1902. 
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If it should be thought that Kerner’s Ballota hirsuta is inadmissible owing 
to his mistaken quotation of B . hirsuta Benth. as identical, the name would 
still prevail, but be attributed to Halacsy, as above. 

If Berlingera were to be kept up as a genus, all the trouble would be 
avoided. We should have Berlingera hispanica Nock. (1790) and Berlingera 
hirsuta Nym. (1854). 

VI. 

Marrfbium circinnatum. 

Marrubivm circinnatum l)esr. in Diet. Encyc. iii. p. 217 (1789) was 
described from a single specimen in Herb. Jussieu* Bentham, in Lab. 
p. 592 and in DO. Prodr. xii. p. 454, treats this species as “won satis nota” 
merely transcribing Desrousseaux's description. Boissier, in FI. Or. iv. 
p. 702, more rashly identifies it with At. velutinmn Sibth. et Stn. Evidently 
neither of them had inspected the type which still lies in Herb. Jussieu at the 
Paris Museum, under no. 5578, labelled “ Marrubium album foliis amplis 
fere circinnatis” without any indication of origin. It is obvious at a glance 
that the plant is not At. v&Iutinum but At. rotundifolium Boiss., Diagn. ser. 1, 
5, p. 33 (1844). The characters bv which rotundifolium is distinguished 
from velutinum by Boissier, loc . cit ., and in FI. Or. iv. p. 698, are con¬ 
spicuous in Jussieu's specimen, which agrees with those collected on Mount 
Sipylus in Lydia by Balansa, PI. d’Orient, 1854, no. 329, and by Born- 
miiller in 1906, no. 9905, as well as on M. Tmolus above Philadelphia by 
Boissier himself. Herb. Banks in Mu^. Brit, contains a specimen labelled 
“Marrubium folio subrot undo Bocc., a D. Sherard 1719" which is identical 
with the plant in Herb. Juss.,and of course should not hear Boccone's name, 
which belongs to At. supinum Linn. 

Tournefort is very likely to have met with M. drcinruxLum on M. Sipylus 
on the 17th December, 1701 : “nous nous amusames ce jour la a herboriser 
sur le Mont Sipylub” (Voyage, ii. p. 492). This record induces me to think 
that M. album incanum candidissimum et villosum was very possibly A /. rir- 
cinnatwn. Though it would not have been in flower in December, which 
might account for the absence of a specimen in Herb. Tourn., he may have 
brought home plants which afterwards furnished the specimens of Jussieu 
and of Sherard. 

VII. 

Marrubium in Herb. Tournefort. 

The seven species of A/arrubium enumerated in the 4 Institutiones/ pp. 192, 
193, are European ; the remaining four, which are Oriental, are mentioned 
in the 4 Corollarium,’ p. 12. It may some day be of use to a monographer of 
the genus to record which of these are represented in Tournefort 1 * herbarium 
at the Paris Museum. 

1. M. album vulgare 0. B, P. is represented in the herbari um by sheet 
no. 1264, which bears no label. 
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2. At. album villosum 0. B. P., so labelled on sheet 128.% is the form of 
vulgare that corresponds to M. apulum Ten. 

3. At. album latifolium peregrinum CJ. B. P., so labelled on sheet 1285, is 
M. incanum l)esr. = M. candidissimum auet. non Linn. 

4. M. album peregrinum , brevibus et obtusis foliis 0. B. P., with syn. 
M.creticum angustis foliis inodorum Eyst., is not represented in the herbarium. 

5. M. album angustifolium C. B. P., with syns. At . album angustiore folio 
J. B. and M. creticum Tab., is represented by two identical specimens, nos. 1287 
and 1288. These have broadish leaves, a large spreading panicle, and 
more than 5 calyx-teeth. They are At. panicidatum Desr. = M . remotum 
Kit.; they do not therefore seem to agree with the name. 

6. At. hispanicum supinum calyce stellato et aculeato with syn. Alyssum 
Galeni Clus. is obviously represented by sheet 1286, though unlabelled. 
The specimen is M. Alysson Linn. 

7. At. hispanicum supinum , foliis sericeis argenteis with syn. At. album 
serieeo parvo et rotunda folio Boec. is represented by sheet 1289, labelled 
Marrubium d 9 Espagne and Marrubium hispanicum sericeum incanum Alysso 
(‘lusii congener ijl ore pur pur ascent e. It is M. supinum Linn. 

8. M. album candidissimum et villosum . This is undoubtedly the name for 
an Oriental species, like other names in the ‘ Corollarim!!.’ It is unidentifiable, 
because not really represented in the herbarium, although on the label to 
sheet 1290 we read Marrubium album gnreum foliis ad basin acutis ; At. album 
candidissimum et villosum doroJl. Inst. But both this no. 1290 and the 
similar unlabelled 1291 are just forms of if. vulgare , with upper stem-leaves 
not cordate or rounded at the base but tapering into the petiole. They both 
have the characteristic ten-hooked calyx-teeth of vulgare. The label may 
have been accidentally attached to a wrong sheet, or, if Tournefort meant to 
call these specimens M. album grwcum foliis ad basin acutis , which is not 
improbable, the synonym At. album candidissimum et villosum has been added 
by an oversight of his own or of some other person who wrote the label. 

9. M. Orientate , foliis subrotundis , /lore purpureo . Idem flore albido. 
Sheet 1292, labelled M. capjHtdocicum , foliis subrotundis flore purpureo , cor¬ 
responds to this and is M. astracanicum Jacq., as has long been recognised. 
No. 1293 bears a similar label with flore albo instead of flore purpureo. 
There is another Tournefort specimen of each of these in Herb. Banks at the 
British Museum ; they were used by Bentham for his description of M. astra - 
eanicum. In Herb. Jussieu there lies a pretty woodcut, ic. ined., of one of 
these or of a similar specimen with the legend At » orientate foliis subrohendis 
(sic) flare purpureo . 

10. if. Orientate angustissimo folio flore albo is not represented in the 

herbarium. 
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11. M. Oriental *, Cataricu folio , flore alba represented by sheet 1294, which 
is labelled M. ibericum, Catarur folio, flore albo, is Af. cataricefolium Deer., as 
poiuted out by Boissier in FI. Or. iv. p. 700. There is another Tournefort 
example of this in Herb. Banks. 

It will be noticed that species 4 and 10 are not found in the herbarium, 
that the specimen foi no. 5 does not exactly correspond to the name, und 
that for no. 8 not at all. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 2. 

Marrubtum folio candtdtmmo orbtculare, crassimma , from the Cllffordian Herbarium, 
in the British Museum (Natural History) 

Plaik 3. 

Manubium folio tot undo candtdmitno } from the Cllffordian Herbarium 


COLOHICUM MONTANUM. 

This i, a name that tnu**t be abandoned. It is a striking instance ot the 
confusions that abound in 4 Species Plantarum/ where C . montanum is a 
mixture ot Merendera Bulbocodium Ram. from the Pyrenees and Spain with 
Colchicum alpinum DC. from the Alps and northern Apennines. Neithei 
bears anv resemblance to Colchicum Bertolomi Stov. the common synanthouv- 
leaved Colchicum ot Italy, to which name C. montanum Linn, has so often 
been wrongly applied. 

Linnaeus does not himself describe C . montanum, but merely quotes 
Loeflin.ps diagnosis, w Colchicum foliis lineanbus pa&entistinm” and two 
synonyms, C. montanum angusti folium Bauli. Pin. and C. montanum Clus., 
with Hispania et Helvetia as habitat. Now the plant described and figured 
by Olusius, Rar. Stirp. Hisp. p. 266, was found by him on the stony hills 
near Salamanca, where he says it was called Merenderas or Quitamenendae , 
This is notoriously Merendera Bulbocochum Ram. * Merendera montana 
Lange, and is the very same plant that Loefling saw plentifully in the 
plains of Estremadura and Castile on bis journey from Lisbon to Madrid 
in October 1751, though he did not attempt to distinguish it geneiically 
from Colchicum . See his letter to Linnseu* of Nov, 1,1751, in his Reise, 
p. 26. All this was indicated long ago by Lapeytouse, Hist. Pyr. p. 201 
(1813), and has been accepted by Willkomxn & Lange and by Purlatere. 
Then the Bauhin synonym, which accounts for the “ habitat in Helvetia, 91 
is admittedly C . alpinum 1X3., FL Fr. iii. p. 195 (1805), where—by the 
way—tiie name C* montanum is misused. 

We cannot adopt the name C. montanum Linn, for Clusias and Loading's 
Spanish plant, except by transferring it to the genus Merendera, as Lange 
done, to replace Merendera Bulbocodium. On the other hand we mast 
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not say “ C.montanum Linn, is C. alpinum DC.,” because the diagnosis, such 
as it is, was intended by Loefiing for the Spanish Merendera and no* for any 
Colchicum . Nor can we say that C. montanum is the plant that lies in the 
herbarium under this name, because the specimen though a Colchicum is not 
C. alpinum , nor, of course, Merendera , and therefore conflicts with the text 
of 4 Species Plant.irum,’ Consequently the name must be (ejected altogether 
as no men confusum . 

The herbarium specimen marked by Linnaeus Colchicum montanum is 
unmistakably (\ bulbocodioidcs Bieb., which replaces C. liertolonii as we go 


b ig. 8. 


T 



Colchicum montanum, Herb. Linn. Natural size. 

east, and is specifically distinguished by much broader leaves, by 10-20* 
nerved instead of 5-7-nerved tepals, and by its different flowering season, 
which is from March to May according to the altitude, instead of from 
September to November. See Boiss. FI. Or. v. p. 164 (1864) and Hal&osy* 
Comp. FI. Or. tti. p. 274 (1904). It is strange that this specimen, in which 
the characters of bulbocodioidet are very evident, as may be seen even from 
the accompanying photograph, should have been misapprehended by all tbe 
authors who refer to it. Smith wrote on the sheet, after the words Colchicum 
momtantm, “ minima; an Butbocodium wmvm? J, E. S.," though the style 
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shows that it cannot be a Bnlbocodium and the anthers that it is not a 
Merendera ; both oigans are visible and are those of a Col chi cum Aseherson 
and Giaebner, S\n. iii. p. 20, quote this* specimen for C* Bertolonii, which it 
certainly is not. Bertoloni, FI. It. iv. p. 277 (18.19), say* under his mon- 
t an inn , which is Bertolonh Stev., that u Arclietjpus hujus speciei ex obser- 
vationibu* Gussonii desideratur in herhario Linnaeno/’ an astounding 
statement to come fiom such a precisian a* (Jussoiie, who had himself dipped 
into the Linnoa*» herbarium But when that author siys iu FI Sic. Syn. i. 
p. 437 (1872), 44 m hoib Linn, species ha»r de*ideratur/ # he may only mean 
that tho plant he was at the time describing, which he calls (\ Cupani f is not 
to be found in the herbarium : as is the case. On the otbei hand VLiani, FI. 
Dalm. Suppl. p. 36 (1872), and Baker, in Journ, Linn. Soc , Bot. x\ii. p.433 
(1879), both attest the existence of the specimen of 44 (\ montanum” but the 
foimer falls into the erroi of identitying it with (' Bertolonn , while Baker 
complicates matteis, for he identities C bulbocodwtdes wnt (\ montanum in 
the sense of C Beiiolonit. He was ptohabl} unaware of the difference in 
flowering season, and cannot have noticed 1 he other characters subsequently 
pointed out so cleatly by Boissiei and by Ralaesy. Then he made a grave 
mistake in assuming the specimen to be one received by Linnaeus from 
Loefling. Of this theie is not a shadow of evidence, and three con«i delations 
make it imp* ssible : 1) it it were Loefling v a example it would be Merendera 

and not Colchtcum ; (2) it is not like any plant that grows in Spain, where 
the very distinct C. triphyllum KunUe i* the only Col (hi rum besides 
C. autumnale ; (3) although there is no indication of origin on the luce of 
the sheet, there is written on the hack by Linnaeus, 44 habitat in More*.” 

Thus it appears that there is no connection of any sort between this 
specimen and the C . montanum of tho ‘ Species Plantarum/ nor indeed would 
there be «nj had the example chanced to be really C m Bertolonii instead of 
C . bulbocodimde #. We cannot, on the strength of the specimen, follow 
Boi&sier, loc.cit ., in u«ing the Linnean name as equivalent to C. bulbocodtoide$ 
Bieb., tor the herbarium cannot take piocedence of the 4 Species Plantarum ’ 
when there is disagreement. Aseherson and Graebner have unfortunately 
adopted the same course as Boissier. 

I have dealt in more detail with the name Colchicum montanum in a recent 
paper in Nuov Giorn. Bot It. xxxii. (11*25), being no. ci, of my “Piante 
italiane critiche o rare.” 1 venture to express the opinion that Linnaeus 
never saw a specimen from Loefling. Had he seen one we may fee) sure 
that lie would not have admitted it as a Colchicum . The Linnean Society 
ha* a MS. list (Box xvi. no. 7) manu ignota of a 44 Herbarium Ijoeflingianum; 
Matriti” in which Colchicum montanum occupies no. 176, but Dr. A. Cabal¬ 
lero writes from Madrid that he is unable to trace the existence of such a 
herbarium there ut the present day. 
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Two Hare Spanish Species of Echium . 

By C. 0. Lacaita, M.A., F.L.S. 

(Plate 4.) 

[Read 5th March, 1925.] 

EcniUM marunum and Eohium Pavonianpm are only known from single 
specimens in Herb. Boissier ; through the kindness of M. Beanverd, the 
keeper of that herbarium, I am able to show a photograph of these, both 
placed on one sheet for economy of space. 

E. mariarntm. —This specimen was referred by DeCandolle in Prodr. 
x. p. lb (184G) to E. fastuomm (Jacq. f.), but wrongly, as pointed out 
by Boissier, who published his name of E. marianum in Diagn. PI. Or. 11, 
p. 90 (1849). The specimen itself came to him from Dr. Prolongo, of 
Malaga, who is supposed to have gathered a single individual in the gorges 
of the Sierra Morena near the Madrid road in the company of Digitalis 
mariana . The label reads : 

“ E. marianum Boks. ined. in rupibus montis Mariani (Sierra 
Morena) a cl. Pabl. Prdongo M a keen si collect.” 

No trace of the plant lias ever again been seen by those botanists who 
have occasionally visited the famous gorge of Dospenaperros. On June 26th 
of this year, 19Jf>, \ followed the Madrid road right across the Sierra trom 
Santa Elena to Venta de Cardonas, without discovering any sign of the 
presence of this species. It is to be feared that the label became attached 
to a wrong plant, before the specimen came into Boissier’s possession. 
It is impossible in such a case to prove a negative, but for the present 
Eehium marianum must be excluded from the flora of Spain. 

The cu^e of E. Pavimianum is more difficult. The label of this specimen, 
which came from Herb. Pavon, states that it grew at Aldeguela, and was 
most abundant there in September 1806, so it should not be difficult to 
rediscover the plant if we knew what village is meant by “ Aldeguela.” 
Unfortunately there is no place in Spain of that name, as De Candolle, 
toe. cit ., remarks in a note: “Aldeguela in lexicis geographicis deest et 
origo non eerie hispanica/’ Boissier, on the other hand, says u Hie 
locus mihi ignotus est sed ex schedule forma comparatione in provincial 
Extrsmadurd probabiiiter situs/ 5 Now, although there may he no such 
place as Aldeguelu, the Spanish gazetteer records no less than 33 of the very 
similar name of Aldehuela, a word which literally means “ hamlets Of 
these, thlree are iu Estremadura and three more in the adjacent province 
of Salamanca. I have been close to Aldehuela de la Boveda and Aldehuela 
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do Teltes in the latter district; both lie in cultivated land where the 
presence of such an Eehium is very improbable, and if it grows most 
abundantty one could hardly overlook it. 

As to the three Aldehuelas in Estremadura ; the same remark applies to 
the one which I have visited—I do not think any one else has been there— 
on the right bank of the river Jerte, some 10 miles S.W. of Plasencia. 
Another is in a remote part of the Hurdes, the wildest and most inaccessible 
corner of Spain ; it is described in an old gazetteer as lying at the foot of 
the Puerto de Esparaban, and consisting of 25 cabins (in the Irish meaning 
of that word). It is incredible that Pavon should have visited sucli a spot, 
which even to-day is some 30 miles by rough mountain tracks from the 
nearest highroad. 1 penetrated some distance, into the Hurdes, from the old 
deserted monastery in the lovely glen of Las fiatuecas, but did not get 
within 12 miles of Aldehuela. The flora of these grim hills of the Hurdes 
seems to be extremely poor and very uniform, being mostly composed 
of sundry species of Erica and Cistus or Halimum mixed with Arbutus 
Untdo . There is an interesting account of this very little known district in 
Aubrey Bell's 4 Pilgrim in Spain ’ (1924). 

I could not And time to visit the third Aldehuela in Estremadura, which is 
more accessible, lying not far from Caceres, This one offers the best, 
if not the only, hope of rediscovering Pavon’s plant, but I confess to some 
scepticism as to its existence in Spain ; the habitats assigned in Pavon’s 
labels are not always to be trusted. Witness the case of Marrubium 
Juspanicum ex Herb. Pavon in Mus. Brit, mentioned in my recent paper 
on MarruMum and Ballota in this Journal (supra, p. 169). 

Tlie label of E. Pavonianum reads : 

“ Eehium 

Aldeguela abundant!*? 1 ? 

Septa de 1806 
Hispania. Herb, Pavon/’ 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 4. 

Fig, 1. Eehium Pavomamm Boise. 

Fig. 2. Eehium marianum Boise. 

Both from photographs by M. Boshverd, Herb. Bolsner. 
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The Male Organs of the Florida*). By Violet M. Giiubb, M.Sc. 
(Communicated by Dr. E. Marion Delf, F.L.S.) 

(With 86 Text-figures.) 

[Head 4th December, 1924.] 
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I. Historical Account. 

Although nearly 150 years hare passed since the first record of sperm*tia 
in th* red atgse occurred in print, our knowledge of these minute bodies 
which {day so important a part in the reproductive processes of the Rhodo* 
phycese is surprisingly inadequate and limited* Records of the observation 
of antheridia in more than 120 European species of the Florida* are to 
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be found scattered in algal literature, but of these the vast majority are 
simply notes to the effect that male pl&uts have been seen and recognized. 
A certain number give a short description detailing the position of the 
antheridia, and some include a slight account of their structnre, bat owing 
to the nature of the material, modern cytological methods of investiga¬ 
tion have only been brought to boar on a few forms. Where, however, such 
methods have been tried the results have well repaid the labour, nothing 
being more striking than the remarkable uniformity shown by the anthe¬ 
ridia in their development. At the same time their structure has throws 
interesting light on the question of systematic relationships, since these 
have so far been mainly determined on the characters of the cystocarpio 
and tetrasporic plants. 

The first mention in literature of the antheridia of the red algse occurs in 
a letter from John Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., to Dr. Linnaeus, F.E.S., of Upsala, 
written in 1767. The main subject of the letter purports to show the 
animal nature of the genus of zoophytes called Corallina, but it includes an 
account of “some remarkable discoveries in the year 1754 on the coast of 
Sussex ” ; these were the supposedly male and female fructifications of 
Conferva pohjmorpha Linn, and Conferva plumosa Ellis (now known 
as Polysipkonia fastigiata Girev, and Hetero Aphonia cocci tie a Falkcnb. 
respectively), the male showing “ its amentaceous flowers or catkins, with its 
minute mole seed in spikes.” On the ground of the presence of these 
fructifications, Ellis recommended that Conferva shonld be included in 
Linnaeus's class of Dicecia. Ten years later Lightfoot (1777) repeated this 
observation on Conferva polymorpha , again insisting from analogy with 
Angiosperms that the “ small conic catkins ” were male in character, though 
knowing nothing of their true function. In the next thirty years these 
observations were extended to other species of Polysipkonia by Roth (17117 ), 
Lyngbye (1819), and Bonnemaison (1822,1828), who added nothing new as 
regards the function of these bodies; indeed, the first two authors rather 
obscured the issues by suggesting that these “catkins” were really of 
animal origin; and although this was not accepted by Agardh (1828) in 
his notes on the five species of llutehintia Ag. (Polysipkonia Grev.), i, 
which he had observed antheridia, yet he acknowledges that their function 
is unknown. Two years later Greville (1830) was much puzzled by the 
discovery of yellow bodies on the upper branches of Rkodomela pinastroides 
Ag. “resembling what are called anthers in the Jungoimanniro,” but came 
to the conclusion that these were “certainly extraneous' and probably of 
animal nature.” At the Bame time he saw capsules or cavities terminating 
the branches in Laurencia pinnatifda Lamour, filled with u extraordinary 
bodies'* ; these were also seen by Mrs. Griffiths in some Oornish specimens, 
'but no explanation of them was found. KiiUing (1843) noted the structures 
in WrangeUa, species of 1Polysipkonia, and in Odontkatia dentota Lyngb. 
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under the name of spermatodia,” and added two observations of im¬ 
portance, one being that, wherever these occurred, no othei fruit-body was 
found on the same individual, and the other that the gonidia composing the 
“spermatodion ” weio colourless and homogeneous Naegeli (1847) revived 
the question as to what was the function of these bodies, comparing them 
with the antheridia of mosses and liverworts, but unfortunately suggesting hy 
this comparison that the corpuscles liberated were motile, as in the Bryo- 
phyta, and indeed stating that a spiral cilium could be seen inside the 
colourless cell. Tlii* idea was taken up enthusiastically by Derbes and 
Sober, who worked it out in man) of the 27 species in which they observed 
antheridia (1850, *56) ; m most cases more detailed descriptions than had 
previously been undertaken were given, accompanied by figures, but at the 
same time these accounts were coloured b\ the idea that the Floridean 
“ spennatozoids M possess n fine motile terminal appendage. Simultaneously 
with these papers other*. which were models both lor theii accuracy and 
the powers ot acute observation to which the) *>ave evidence, were being 
published by Gustav Thuret on the antheridia of the Cryptogams and more 
especialI) of the Flondese (1851. '55, ’78) Altogether this investigator 
listed (38 species m which he had observed the presence of antheridia. and 
these, added to the 17 others known previously, makes a total oi 85 
European species to date. In addition he gave descriptions of a good 
many of these species, and, as a result of his extensive observations, he came 
to the conclusion that the hvaline corpuscles which are expelled into the 
water show no signs of movement, nor can ail) tiace of a filamentous 
appendage be distinguished ; this statement as to the lack of motilit) in the 
spei mafia of the Floridea* has never since been seriously disputed. Thuret 
was led early to speculate as to the function of these organs, which appeared 
to be so widespread, and on the grounds of their position (see p. 240) and 
frequent occurrence he suggested that they w r eie “organes de fertilisation.” 
This hold suggestion, which at the time did not seem to he justified, w r a.s 
fully borne out by the remarkable announcement made in company with 
Bornet before the Acad&nie do* Sciences on Sept. 10th. 1866, of the fusion 
oft these “ corpuscles ” of the Floridea* with the tip ol the appareil tricho- 
Jphyrique.” The good work done by Thuret was carried on by his disciple, 
Gttignnrd (1889), who published a more detailed account of some of the 
species already described and added several others. Schmitz, too, in his 
account of the fertilization of the Floridea? (1888), gives some description of 
the antheridial bodies, more especially trying to establish the fact that the 
cells from which the spermatia arise are always terminal in position (see 
p. 241). During the past fifty years short descriptions of antheridia, too 
many to enumerate, are found in the accounts of the algal flora of various 
coasts, as well as in monographs of different genera. But it is to Svedelius 
and Kylin in the main that we owe the detailed cytologioal investigations 
LINN, JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVII, f 
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which have been undertaken of several genera, and without which it is 
impossible to arrive at any clear idea of the exact morphology, development, 
and structure of the antheridia. With the idea of adding to the number of 
such facts and so perhaps throwing light on the many obscure problems 
connected with the male organs, the following investigation and discussion 
have been undertaken. 


II. Terminology. 

Before proceeding to the detailed description of the antheridia in the 
following fifteen species, it is necessary to explain the nomenclature which 
will be employed, for the terminology in use with reference to the male 
organs of the Floride* is both ill-defined and confused. This is partly due to 
the fact that when names were first adopted for these organs, their function 
and structure were not properly understood ; further knowledge has neces¬ 
sitated the modification of the original terms and in some cases the addition 
of new ones, and as a result there are several systems of terminology in 
existence for the male organs and the cells subtending them. 

The name 44 antheridium 99 was first applied by C. A. Agardh (1828, 
p. 57) to the terminal pedicellate structures visible in Polysiphonia Grev. 
(then known as Hutehinsia Ag.) at the apex of the branches. Although it 
had already been suggested by Ellis (1767) that these “amentaceous 
flowers 99 or 44 catkins ” might represent the male organs, the name was not 
given by Agardh from any true conception as to the function of the bodies, 
but merely from their close outward resemblance to the anthers of stamens 
in the Angiosperms. The word antheridium retained this original meaning 
in the red algae throughout the \vorks of Derbes and Solier, Thuret, and 
Buffham, and by all these writers it was regarded as denoting 44 productions 
celluleuses incolores, de formes variees, qui se developpent k la m£me 
place que des organes de la fructification. • • . elles ont toujours pom* 
caract&re essentiel d’etre coniposees de trfes petites cellules hyalines, qui 
renferme chacune un corpuscule ovoide ou sph6rique, Igalement incolore 99 
(Thuret, Ann. Sc. Nat. 4 e s4r. Bot. ui. (1855), pp. 16-17). 

Some years later a change occurred in the terminology which had been 
vaguely foreshadowed by Goebel (1887), for in one place he states that 
“These groups of mother-cells of the spermatia are called antheridia 99 
(p. 73), and in another, speaking of all algae in general, 44 The male elements, 
the mother-cells of which are called antheridia ” (p. 6); in this second 
quotation he definitely regards the single mother-cell from which the male 
element or elements issue as the antheridium and not a group of such 
cells. Guignard a few years later adopted this new use of the term 
antheridium, applying it in the Florideae to denote “une petite cellule 
inoolore, dont le contenu est employ^ tout entier k former un etui pollinide 99 
(1889, p. 175) ; in this sense the word has also been used by Rosen vinge 
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and Oltmanns. If, however, this new terminology is adopted, some name has 
to be found for the groups or masses of male organs which are developed in 
many species and were originally known as antheridia ; for these the words 
“ Antheridienstanden,” “ Spermatangienstanden,” or “ Gruppen 99 have been 
suggested by continental authors, while the term “ sorus” has universally 
been used (Delf and Grubb, 1924, p. 330, note). 

Naturally, however, this new application of the term antheridium has not 
been at once universally adopted, and in the last century Schmitz strongly 
upheld the use of the word in Agardh’s sense to denote a u grosseren oder 
kleineren Gruppe von Spermatangien und Tragzellen der Spermatangien, 
soweit sich diese Gruppen selbstiindig am Thallus der Mutterpflanze abhe- 
ben 99 (1893, p. 231, ftnote 2). This meaning of the term is also in use at the 
present day in the writings of Svedelius (1908, p. 77) and Kylin (1922, 
p. 121) ; the latter, however, inserts in most cases the term “ Spermatangien- 
stiinde” as a substitute for “antheridium.” 

The argument in favour of changing the original meaning of the term 
antheridium in the red algre lies in the resemblances which can be drawn 
between the male organs in this group and similar organs in the brown and 
green algjp, and the desire to avoid confusion by adopting a single term to 
denote the same structure in all the algae. As Oltmanns points out, the 
word is used in the Pluuophyceae and Chloropbycese to describe the single 
cell from which the mule elements or spermatozoids are produced, whether 
many spermatozoids issue from this mother-cell as in Dictyota or Fncus , 
two as in Cylhulrocapsa and most species of QSdogonium , or only a single 
one as in Coleocbvle pulvinata . Since the term is already in use in this 
sense, in the other algal groups it seems unnecessary to add to the already 
confusing terminology in the Piorideae by applying to the whole group of 
male organs a word which is well known to bear another meaning, and 
which in anv case was applied to the Florideae at a time when the function 
of the male organs was not known, and when, indeed, it was not even 
realized that these bodies played any part in sexual reproduction. The 
argument put forward by Svedelius (1908) in favour of retaining the 
original meaning of the word and calling the cell giving rise to the sperma- 
tium, the spermatangium (a word first introduced by Schmitz), is based 
solely upon the peculiar apical successive constriction of the spermatia in 
Afartemia . He contends that this production of spermatia is so entirely 
different from any known method of spennatozoid development in the green 
•and brown algse, that it is impossible to apply the term antheridium to the 
cell giving rise to the male element in both cases. But it must be remem* 
bered that the type of construction in Martensia ns described by Svedelius, 
is found only, as far as is at present known, in two other cases in the 
Floridese (see p« 242), and cannot therefore be regarded as sufficiently 
typical to form an argument for the retention of the old terminology, 

p 2 
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op to necessitate the coining of a new term for the single cell such as 
“ spermatangium. ,, 

The single colourless bodies which issue from the antheridia are now by 
general consent known as sperinatia. At first no definite name was given 
to them, and they were simply called a corpuscles ” (Derbes and Solier; 
Thnrei and Bornet) or u pollinides” (Guignard and Schmitz). Derbes and 
Solier, as well as Naegeli, had early suggested that these oorpnscles might 
possibly play some part in sexual reproduction, though not in the least 
understanding what this part was, and, borrowing a term from the animal 
kingdom, they propoun led that these bodies, which they wrongly regarded 
as being motile, should be called i&permalozoids ; it was also suggested that 
to distinguish them as animal and not plant structures the term should be 
changed to antherozoids. Thuret pointed out that the antherozoids were not 
motile, and therefore this term wa-> not strictly applicable, but Goebel was 
the first to introduce the name spermatium for the body which escaped from 
the antheridium, and this name was adopted by Schmitz in his later papers 
(1897), as well as by Olhnanns and all recent writers on the subject. If 
further evidence in favoui of the application of the term antheridium in 
Guignard'sor Oltmanns's sense were needed, it could be found in the peculiar 
nuclear behaviour ot the spermatium. In section VIII. of this paper it is 
shown that there is reason to suppose that at one time two sperinatia were 
produced from a single antheiidium, but that in most cases they have now 
been reduced to a single one ; a similar state of things is found in the genus 
(Edofjonium, where, in the majority of species, such as (E. crisjntm (Hass.) 
Wittr. and (E Vaucherii (de Clerc) Ag , two aniherozoids are produced from 
a single antheridiul cell, but in others, such as (E . eurvum Pringsh. and 
OE* calcaruin Cleve, only one escapes from each cell. None the less, this 
cell is called an antheiidium, and by analogy the mother-cell should equally 
so be called thiougbout the Florideas. When, as in many species of this 
latter gtoup, a succession of antheridia are formed one within another, these 
are then known as secondary or tertiary antheridia. 

There remains \et another cell concerned in the formation of the spermatia 
to which a variable terminolog\ has been applied, and this is the cell which 
subtends the antheridium and from which the latter arises. By Schmitz 
(1883) it was given the name of “Tragzelle ” Svedelius (1908) objects to 
the term on the ground that it has no particular meaning and substitutes in 
its place “ Spermatangienmutterzelle,” and this is also adopted by Kylin. 
Bat since the word spermatangium has been rejected for that of antheridium, 
on the ground of the lack of necessity for the introduction of an entirely new 
word, it ie obvious that the cell from which the antheridium arises must 
either be known by the name given by Schmitz or else as the antheridial 
mother-cell. This latter term, though certainly cumbrous, will be ado pted 
here, as being more expressive and less confusing than the introduction of 
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an entirely new word such as “ Tragzelle.” If, as in some cases, a special 
vegetative cell is interposed between the antheridial mother-cell and the 
normal vegetative cells, this is known as the basal cell, though it has also 
been called by Yamanouchi (1906) the stalk cell. 

To sum up, the spermatia, which are colourless hyaline bodies, are, in the 
higher Floridese, each borne singly in a cell known as the antheridium, from 
analogy with the cell containing the male element in other algae. These 
antheridia are subtended by another cell known us the antheridial mother¬ 
cell, and are frequently clustered together in sori or groups on the surface 
of the thallus. 


Hi. Hateri&ls and Methods. 

The material used in the present investigation whs gathered mainly on the 
rocks at Shanklin and Swauage during visits to these places at difterent 
times of the year. In addition, a certain number of deep-sea forms, which 
would otherwise have been inaccessible, were obtained from dredgings 
carried out at the Plymouth Marino Biological Laboratory by the kindness 
of the Director, Dr. E. J. Allen, in April 1924. In each case the date when 
the material was gatherer! is given with the detailed descriptions. 

In the majority of instances it was found that antheridial fronds or thalli 
could, after careful examination, be recognized on the shore. The prevailing 
characteristic, revealing the presence of spermatia, is a paleness or whiteness 
of the frond in the region of the development ol these bodies; in some cases, 
once the appearance is known, this cannot be overlooked (/. e. pale sori of 
Sitophyllnm Hi Ilia/) ; in other instances, recognition is aided by the develop¬ 
ment of spermatia in special structures (f. e. the pale yellow conceptacles of 
Laurencia pinnatifida , or the colourless “ leaflets” of Ifitophyllum laceratum). 
But in a few species, although the position of the spernuitial sori was known, 
it was found impossible to pick out male from sterile fronds apart from 
microscopic examination (i. e. ('eramium rubrutu , Callithamnion sp.). 

When possible the spermatial material was fixed on the shore in 
Flemming's weaker solution for algee. This fixative was found to give the 
best all-round results, both in preservation without shrinkage of the cyto¬ 
plasm and chromatophores, and also in detailed structure of the nuclei. The 
algse were allowed to remain in the liquid for varying times according to 
their structure ; in the case of delicate filamentous types ( Polysiphonia , 
Cemmium) 1 to 3 hours was found to be long enough ; if left in longer than 
this the filaments were liable to fragment during the process of washing. 
For thal’oid types 24 hours was not too long. In some cases ( Rhodomela , 
Furcellaria) the experiment was made of placing the fronds in chloroform 
water for two minutes, directly on gathering, so as to prevent the nuclei 
passing into a resting stage before the gradual penetration of the fixative ; 
the results, however, did not compensate for the extra labour involved* 
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After fixing, the algae were paused gradually into fresh water and then 
washed for 24 hours in running water. In cases where it was necessary to 
preserve the material for future examination, the best medium proved to 
be equal proportions of 50 per cent, alcohol and 50 per cent, glycerine, as 
in this the minimum of shrinkage took place, while it was possible at the 
same time to obtain a very clear and distinct nuclear differentiation with 
h&ematoxylin. In most cases an endeavour was made to embed direct in 
paratfin wax, dehydration being carried out on the glycerine embedding 
system (Dowson, 1922). Microtomed sections were cut from 3-5 /i in 
thickness and stained for 24 hours in Haidcnhain’s Iron-alum Hsematoxylin. 
Such sections, it wa^ found, offered the only means of examining minute 
nuclear details with accuracy, but all delicate structures, such as gelatinous 
walls and empty antheridial sheathe, were so contracted by the embedding 
process that it was impossible to distinguish them with any certainty. As a 
consequence of this effect, the drawings of spermatia made from microtomed 
sections and published in descriptive articles have given a false impression 
of the structure of the antheridial group, since the cells are depicted without 
the delicate surrounding walls (cp. Kylin, 1922, fig. 77 C). Experience 
shows that these walls are best seen in very thin, stained, hand sections, or, 
in some filamentous forms (i. e. Polyxiphonia , Callitliamnion ), in portions of 
the filament mounted whole. In this case, if the material has been carefully 
handled, no shrinkage should have occurred. It would seem, therefore, that 
no complete, or oven adequate, idea of the structure of antheridia can be 
obtained without observations made on both hand and microtomed sections. 

IV. Investigation of the Antheridia and Spermatia in particular Species. 

The species described here are arranged on the elassificatory system for 
the Rhodophycese, given by Schmitz and Hauptfleisch in Englerand Frantl’s 
4 Pflanzenfamilien 9 (1897). It will be seen that this does not in any way 
imply that a similarity in antheridial structure will necessarily be found 
between two species placed close to one another; the scheme is merely 
adopted for convenience. In the descriptions an attempt has been made in 
each case to refer to all previous records of antheridial occurrence, though 
these accounts are mainly confined to notes concerning the position of the 
structures on the thallus. As far as possible the species chosen have been 
those of which there exists no previous detailed description. 

(1) Chondrub crispus * Stackh. 

Material was gathered at Freshwater and Whitecliff Bay, Isle of Wight, 
in April 1923, and Wembury Bay (Plymouth) in April 1924. 

e Antheridia have previously been recorded in a short note by Buffbam (1896, p. 188, 
figs. 2 and 8) and by Darbishxre (1902); this condensed account is referred to in the text 
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The antheridia develop in this species on the upper parts of the thallus of 
an otherwise normal vegetative plant. They are recognizable as whitish- 
pink patches or sori, the youngest regions of which are to be found just 
below the apex, extending downwards for 3 to 4 nun. Occasionally the sori 
do not completely cover this area, but are represented by spots or irregular 
patches ; in any case, as Buffbam noted, they can best be seen in half-dried 
material, or even in fronds which have been completely pressed. All the 
material exumined by me has been fully fertile in the spring, but, on the 
other hand, the plants described by Buffham (from Hastings) and Darbishire 
were mature in September or October. It seems hardly likely that thalli 
which were already discharging their spermatia in large numbers in April 
should continue to do so throughout the summer until the autumn : the 
more reasonable probability is that there are two seasons of spermatial 
production on this species, male plants being developed in spring and 
autumn. 


Fio. 1 .* 




«. Section of a vegetative thallus, showing “cortical M structure, x 800. 

b. Section showing the development of antheridial mother-cells, x 1200, 

c. Section through similar region, with antheridia arising from mother-cells. X 1200. 
d> Escaping spermatium, with nucleus in prophase. X 1800. 


In a section of a vegetative region of a thallus it can be seen that the 
centrul area is occupied by multi-nucleate cells full of contents; these are 
circular in cross-section, bnt are elongated in the direction of the length of 
the thallus. The latter is bounded by small cells in dose-set rows extending 
perpendicularly to the periphery; these chains of rounded cells arise in pairs 
from the outer cells of the central thallus tissue, and each row is terminated 
by a single rather elongated cell (fig. la). In the upper and youngest parts 
of the thallus the 44 cortex ” is composed of only a few rows of cells ; lower 
down eight or even more rows may be formed by division, each cell being 
uninucleate and pigmented and the whole enclosed by a gelatinous 44 cuticle/ 4 

• The drawings throughout were made with the aid of a camera lueida or by projection. 
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It is the elongated cells forming the outer layer which give rise to the 
antheridial mother-cells, and this by means apparently of a longitudinal 
division, for in the soral area of a male frond the last globose cell of each 
cortical row is always terminated by two narrow elongated cells (fig. li). 
That these are the mother-cells is clearly seen in a slightly older region, for 
antheridia spring from them (fig. 1 r). 

At the time of the formation of antheridia the <% cuticle ” appears io 
thicken in the soral area; the first antheridia arise laterally from the surface 
of each of the pairs of mother-cells as thin narrow bodies composed of an 
upward protoplastic extension surrounded by the mother-cell wall (fig. 2 a). 
Tile cytoplasmic contents, which enclose a single nucleus but no plastids, are 
abstricted at a point level with the surface of the mother-cell by the ring- 
like ingrowth of the surrounding v\4ill; when completed, this curves upward 
in the centre and i* comparable in shape to an imerted watch-glass. The 


Fw. 2. 



A ntlieridiitl sorus in CAondrus erispu *. X 1800. 

a. Transverse section .showing mother-cells arising from “ cortical ,f cells and each 

subtending two antheridia. 

b. Surface view of the “ cuticle/’ showing the openings through which the spermatia escape. 

antheridium ripens, becoming more rounded in form, the wall swelling 
considerably. When nearly mature the cytoplasmic body within can be 
seen to be entirely surrounded by a clear narrow area which is more 
refractive than the antheridial wall and may represent the wall of the 
spermatium (fig, 2 a); when the latter escapes I have no doubt that this 
wall is present as an exceedingly delicate membrane* The antheridium 
lengthens upwards, the wall piercing the 14 cuticle/’ though never apparently 
protruding beyond it; this 44 elongated gelatinous body ” Buff I mm measured 
and found to be “20/a high and 7/a thick/’ A longitudinal split then 
occurs in the swollen antheridial wall, and the whole contents escape into the 
surrounding water as a rounded cytoplasmic body containing a single 
nucleus and clothed in a thin wall. A surface view’ of the 44 cuticle “ at this 
time shows it to be pierced by numerous round holes, some of which, as seen 
froVjii above* appear to be empty, while others show a sperina^tm nearly 
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extruded (fig. 2 b) ; iE a frond is suspected of bearing antheridial sori, their 
presence can easily be confirmed by examining the “cuticle” in surface 
view under the microscope, perforations being visible if the sorus is present. 

Darbishire states that only one spermatium arises from each mother-cell, 
but a second lateral antheridium is clearly developed by the side of the first 
at the apex of the mother-cell (fig. 2d) ; this grows up, ripens and liberates 
its contents in exactly the same way as the first one. A third primary 
antheridium does not seem to be formed, though in such closely-packed 
tissue where the mother-cells overlie one another it is difficult to make out 
the number of antheridia connected with each mother-cell. Secondary 
antheridia are certainly found growing up within the empty walls of the 
primary ones, but 1 have not as in some ca>es (fig. 30 b & c) been able to 
identify a third set within the walls of the secondary ones. Each set of 
spermatia takes a considerable time to travel to the surface of the thick 
“cuticle/’ and as a result the second spermatium is often forcing its way up 
before the first is liberated. A low-power view uf a cross-section at this 
time shows what appear to be loose spermatia scattered at many levels in 
the “cuticle/’ the antheridial walls being exceedingly difficult to see. After 
the formation of antheridia has ceased the thallus probably returns to the 
normal vegetative structure. 

It has already been noted that the antheridiai mother-cells are uninucleate 
and pigmented, the plastids lying mainly at the base and sides of the cell. 
On the formation of an antheridium the mother-cell nucleus passes upwards 
and divides mitotically at the base of the protoplasmic projection, one 
daughter nucleus passing into the lutter. The behaviour of this nucleus 
seems to follow in every detail the stages described for Furcellaria (p. 239), 
and in the ripe spermatium it can be seen to be in early prophase, a number 
of chromatin granules or “ Kornchen ” being present (fig. Id). Apparently 
no plastids pass from the mother-cell into the spermatium; the structure 
figured by Darbishire (pi. (>. fig. 32) as “a fiagment of plastid” is witLout 
doubt the nucleus which lie overlooked. When the spermatium is ripe and 
about to be liberated it measures from 7'd to 10 fi in length, being 4 to 5 p 
in diameter * ; it is then a cytoplasmic body clothed in a delicate wall and 
containing a central or apical nucleus about 4 fi in diameter suspended above 
a large vacuole. 

(2) Lomentakia ovalis Endl. = Chylocladia ocalls Hook. 

While eystocarpic and tetrasporic plants of this species are well known, 
the antheridial ones have rarely been found, their presence being noted only 
by Butfbam (1896). In spite of continuous search in various localities, the 
writer has found only a single plant at Swanage, in August 1924. 

a The measurements of the spermatia and nuclei were made throughout on unehrunken 
material, except when otherwise stated. 
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Antheridia are developed in sori upon the obtuse, hollow, bladder-like 
lateral ramuli in the upper regions (fig. 3). These short branches are borne 
in dense clusters at the tips of the branching “ stem 99 ; the sori arise at 
their base, spreading up towards the centre, so that the youngest antheridia 
are to be found about half-way up the hollow sacs, the apex being sterile. 
The sori are very irregular in shape, sometimes occurring as small isolated 
patches or elongated lines, or often as one homogeneous mass formed by the 
fusion of smaller sori. The presence of the groups of antheridia gives a 
colourless appearance to the portions of the thallus where they occur, and it 

Fig. 3. 



Portion of a male plant of Lomentaria ovalis . The position of the sori is shown by stippling. 
The dotted lines around tlie lateral branches represent the surrounding fringe of 
unicellular hairs, x 2. 

is by means of these whitish patches, not more than 1 mm. in length, that 
the antheridial plant can be recognized in the field (fig. 3). 

The sterile swollen ramuli are composed of an outer single layer of cells 
varying in size, while the whole central region is hollow and not traversed 
by diaphragms; in the youngest branches this central part is filled with a 
thin watery fluid. It has been shown by many workers that the origin of 
this structure is from branching filaments of cells which gradually separate 
from mo another, forming a lining layer of cells and leaving a cavity within 
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(L e •. Griard, Killian, Schmitz). The whole is clothed with a very thick 
gelatinous “cuticle.” The cells forming the outer layer are irregular in 
size, and from without the surface appears to be studded with large round 
cells, each of which is surrounded by a ring of smaller ones filling the 
interstices ; these are all pigmented, multinucleate, and filled with dense 
contents resembling “Floridean starch.” From these cells, both large and 
small, arise very long unicellular hairs (fig. 4 a), which, when mature, are 
cut off from the thallus by a cross-wall at the base, and themselves possess a 
thick wall with little cavity except at the apex, where there is a swollen 
thin-walled knob containing the nucleus and rich protoplasmic contents. 
These hairs are just visible with the naked eye, and cover the thallus even in 
the antheridial region (fig. 5 a ). 




a. Portion of young antheridial sorus. The basal cells are seen before the development of 

the antheridial mother-cells. Vegetative thallus cells indicated by dotted lines. 
X 800. 

b . Microtomed section showing single antheridial mother-cell borne on a basal ceil and 

giving rise to two antheridia. The nucleus of the antheridium on the left shows the 
chromatin separated into two granular masses, x 1800. 

c. Antheridial mother-cell giving rise to first young antheridium. x 1800. 


Unfortunately in the available material the sori were all mature, and it 
was not possible actually to observe the stuges in the formation of the 
mother-cells. But as far as could be made out, a curious development 
precedes the production of antheridia, in that a system of branching threads 
arises from the thallus cells, spreading in every direction over the surface 
{fig* 4 a). When first observed in any isolated region, the threads resemble 
some well-developed epiphytic growth, but on comparing them over a large 
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area, it id seen that the system is made up of numbers of small groups of 
cell-threads. Each group has arisen from a central cell which has been cut 
off from one of the peripheral thallns cells (fig. 5 a). The order of develop 
ment is therefore somewhat similar to that found in Callithamnion brachiatum 
(fig. 30 a) or Griffithtia corallina (tig. 22); a central cell cut off from a 
thallns cell gives rise by division to a system of branching threads which 
spread over the surface of the thallus and are composed of small nninuoleate 
pigmented oells linked to one another by protoplasmic connections (fig. 4 a). 
From each cell of these filaments two or three antheridial mother-cells grow 
oat as small projections, generally densely pigmented and containing one 
nucleus ; the oells of the filaments therefore function as basal cells. The 
mother-cells increase greatly in length, stretching upwards until long and 
narrow and measuring about 15—20/* in length (fig. 5a Sib). Their a|>ex 


Fio. 6 



Lonwntarw ovrih* 

a. Outline drawing of a section through an antheiidial soruo, showing central cell giwng 

rise to lateral ones From each of these, two or three antheridial mother-cells arise, 
each bearing ultimately two or thiee antheridia. A unioellular hair is seen (left) 
X 1800. 

b. Section of an antheridial sorus, showing the production of secondary antheridia. Left— 

first spermatia ha\e not yet escaped. Right—empty sheath of primary antheridium, 
with a secondary one growing up within Plastids omitted x 1800. 

is somewhat square and blunt, and laterally from this primary anthoridia 
are formed ; these arise as small protoplasmic protuberances, clothed in the 
mother-cell wall, and containing a single nucleus derived from the division 
of the mother-cell nucleus. Two primary antheridia are always developed 
and sometimes three (fig. 5 b) ; there does not appear to be any general 
regularity in the number as in other species, and though not developing 
quite simultaneously, there is not suoh a marked interval between their 
production as is often the case. They swell and increase in sine and are 
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abstricted from the mother-cell by the ingrowth of the gelatinous wall of the 
latter, always, however, remaining connected by a very fine protoplasmic 
strand (fig. 5 b) and when ripe measuring 4-5 fi. At this stage there is 
a most striking resemblance in form between the mother-cell bearing the 
antheridia and a basidium with two sterigmata bearing basidiospores. The 
walls of the antheridia which appear as surrounding gelatinous sheaths are 
very difficult to see, but it is clear that they are much stretched upwards, 
piercing the “cuticle” and becoming split and frayed at the apex (fig. 5u\ 
Finally a decided split occurs, cleaving the whole wall, and through this 
the spermatium escapes, being by now clothed in a delicate membrane ; the 
antheridial wall, released from the pressure of the spermatium, at once 
contracts, only leaving a narrow cavity (fig. 5 b). Meanwhile a secondary 
antheridium develops within the sheath of the primary one (fig. 6 ft, right). 
This sometimes occurs before the release of the first, but in any case the 
development and liberation are exactly similar in the case of both primary 
and secondary spermatia. No tertiary antheridia appear to be formed. A 
mother-cell may therefore produce six antheridia altogether, three primary 
and three secondary. 

The mother-cell of the antheridia is both uninucleate and strongly pig¬ 
mented, containing granular contents. In the resting condition, the nucleus, 
which consists of a deeply-staining central region and a colourless outer 
area is central in position (fig. 4 b). On the formation of antheridia it 
moves to the apex of the cell, where a small projection is arising, and there 
divides mitotically, the spindle being arranged parallel to the long axis of 
the mother-cell, the whole figure measuring not more than 2/i. The 
chromatin is visible at metaphase as a darkly-staining band across the equator 
of the spindle and at anaphase as two minute dark dots, one at either pole 
(fig. 4 c)* One °f these daughter nuclei passes into the young antheridium 
in a resting condition. There it enters shortly into early prophase, the 
chromatin being distributed as irregular dark thickenings along the threads. 
Finally, at the time of liberation the chromatin is concentrated in regular 
dirk granules connected by delicate threads and often gathered into two 
groups within the nucleus, which is now apical in position (fig. 4b) ; the 
antheridial nuclei are, like the spermatia, very small and measure only 
about 2/i in diameter. The spermatium is unpigmented but contains a 
considerable amount of granular cytoplasm arranged around a large vacuole 
beneath the nucleus. 

(3) ChaHPIA PARVULA* (J. Ag.) Harv. = Cht/loclatiia parvula Hook. 

Material consisted of one plant gathered at Perros, Brittany, July 1924. 

The antheridial plants of Champta parvula are exactly similar in outward 

• The presence of antheridia in this species has previously been noted by Davis 
(1890, p. Ill) sad Nett (1898). 
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appearance to the vegetative ones, but they may be distinguished on close 
examination by pale patches scattered over the ramuli. These colourless 
areas are the sori which, according to Davis, may appear as “ caps at the end 
of the stem, but more often as bands around the older parts of the frond.** 
In the one plant collected it is the exception to find sori at the tips of 
branches, but they usually occur on two or more segments of the thallus 
(fig. 6). These segments are more swollen and rounded than the vegetative 
ones, and the colourless cells may either cover them completely or may be 
scattered in small patches on their surface. 


Fig. 6. 



Part of an antheridial plant of (Viampia parvtda. Sori represented by stippling. X 8. 

The development of the antheridial mother-cells in Champiaparvula is from 
a system of branching threads. Nott pointed out that the basal cells of these 
threads arose and were cut off from the angles of the peripheral cells of the 
thallus, and by branching they formed “ rows of cells which radiate out in every 
direction from the stalk cells.” This, it will be seen, is an entirely similar 
development to that found in Lomentaria ovalis, the cells being in. the same 
way uninucleate, pigmented, and filled with dense contents. From these basal 
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cells, antheridia] mother-cells are cut off singly or in pairs, and these, when 
folly developed, attain to as much as 10 or 11 p in length (fig. 7) ; they are 
slightly pigmented, and the nucleus is often difficult to make out owing to the 
presence of granular contents. From these cells the antheridia develop, first 
as slight blunt projections (fig. 7 a) and later, when containing a single nucleus, 
becoming stretched and abstricted at the base (fig. 7 d) ; they remain, however, 
in protoplasmic connection until fully ripe, when the connection is broken 
and the spermatium escapes. The antheridial wall when mature pierces the 


Fro. 7. 




Development of antheridia in Champia parvula. x 1800* 
a. First signs of development of antheridium from mother-cel}. 

A Microtomed section showing the nuclei in different stages of 
prophase in the ripening antheridia. 
c. Reconstruction of a mother-cell bearing three antheridia* 
rf. Antheridial mother-cell seen at a high focus. 
e. Same At a low focus, showing the third antheridium. 

“ cuticle 99 to a sufficient extent to permit the escape of the spermatium through 
an apical split direct into the surrounding medium (fig. 7 b). As a general 
rule three antheridia appear to be developed from each mother-cell, standing 
around the slightly flattened apex at three different growth-stages (fig. 7 r). 
These three can never be seen at the same focus, but at a high focus it is 
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generally possible to see one or two, and a third becomes visible at a low focus 
(fig. 7 d be). Secondary antheridia are also developed in this species on the 
liberation of the primary ones, bnt there is no sign of tertiary ones. Each 
mother-cell has, therefore, the possibility of developing six antheridia. 

The cytological changes in the production of this structure are entirely 
similar to those in Lomentaria ovalis. The mother-cell nucleus moves to the 
apex of each inother-cell after a young projection lias arisen and there divides, 
one nucleus passing into each antheridium in a resting state. While this 
nucleus is moving to the apex of the latter it passes into an early prophase 
(fig. 7 ft, left) until, when the spermatium is mature, a number of deeply- 
staining granules are present, united by delicate threads (fig. 7 ft, right). 
The nucleus is in this condition when the spermatium is liberated. 

The resemblance between the method oE development of the antheridia in 
Champia parvula and Lomentaria ovalis is so great that, given a transverse 
section of a sorus, it would be almost impossible to state from which species it 
had been cut. In both, the development proceeds in the following stages :— 

1. Central cells are cut off from the peripheral cells of the thallus. 

2. These central cells by division gave rise to branching rows of basal cells 

extending over the surface of the thallus. 

3. From each of these arise two or three elongated mother-cells. 

4. These give rise sub-terminally to two or three antheridia. 

5. These on attaining maturity liberate their spermatia through an apical 

split in the antheridial wall. 

6. Secondary antheridia are developed within the empty sheaths of the 

primary. 

Such striking similarity in the details of antheridi.il production cannot, fail 
to emphasize the close systematic relationship between the two genera. 

(4) Nitophyllum Hilli-* * Grev. 

Material consisted of many fertile thalli dredged in Plymouth Hay in 
April 1924. The alga was found at the same time attached to the rocks in 
the tidal region, but in this position was always sterile. 

The antheridia occur on separate plants and apparently never in combination 
with the tetraspores or cystocarps. The male plants are normal in size and 
general appearance, but are easily distinguished when fresh by the presence 
of numerous little pale spots or patches, exactly similar in position to the 
darker areas formed on the tetrasporic plants. These are the disconnected 
sori, and are most marked near the base of the thallus, beginning roughly 
about 5 mm. from the point of attachment and decreasing in size towards the 
irregular margin, where the youngest sori are to be found as minute pale 
spots* The sori occur on both surfaces, the largest ones near the base 

* Tbs gH*M**oe of antheridia in this species has previously been by Thuret 
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becoming more or less confluent with one another, forming irregular streaks 
running in vaguely parallel lines between the veins, but never crossing the 
latter. 

The normal antheridial thallus before developing the reproductive bodies 
consists of a single layer of cells, except in the region of the veins, where it 
becomes three cells in thickness ; antberidia are, however, always borne in tlx 
single-celled region, the cells composing the tissue of the frond here being 
three to four times as long as broad and containing numerous small plastids 


Fig. 8. 




Development of antheridia in Nitophyllum x 600. 

a. Surface view of edge of young sorus, showing gradual division oi cells to give 
antheridial mother-cells. 

A Transverse section through a similar position. 

clustered at either end, as well as a single nucleus generally central in position; 
the whole is enclosed in a gelatinous “ cuticle v (fig. 8 5). On the formation 
of antheridia the single cells cut off one small cell at each end, by walls 
parallel to the surface of the frond. Each small oell appears rectangular in 
IMS. JOTJRN,— BOTANY, VOL. XLY1J. 0 
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surface view, is uninucleate and pigmented (fig. 8 b ) ; the thallus is now three¬ 
layered in the soral regions between the veins. Each of these small cells 
divides by a vertical wall and then by a second wall, also vertical, at right 
angles to the first, thus giving rise to a little group of four uninucleate cells 
in a single layer (fig. 8 a). Each of these is then divided by two additional 
intersecting vertical walls giving finally sixteen cells in a single layer grouped 
together as if in a little packet (fig 8 a). In the soral areas, therefore, the 
original thallns cells are clothed on either surface with groups of sixteen 
small pigmented uninucleate cells, the whole covered with the gelatinous 
'‘cuticle” (fig. 8a) ; these cells, which are now somewhat three-cornered in 
surface view, are the antheridial mother-cells and from them the antheridia 
arise. It will be seen that this development is in many respects similar to 
that described for Martensia (Svedelins, 1908) and also for certain species of 
Delesseria fKylin, 1922) ; in the former case the thallus also becomes three* 
layered on the formation of antheridia, the middle layer playing no further 
part in the development and the outer layers dividing up to give numerous 
small cells, 30 to 50 being formed from each original surface cell. These 
antheridial mother-cells are uninucleate in Martensia as well ns in Nitophyllum , 
but in the former the original vegetative cell contains many nuclei, and these 
gradually diminish in number as continual divisions take place. In both 
Dele&seria zangmnea , 1). alata , and />. sinuosa a somewhat similar type of 
development occurs (Kylin, 1922). Here the male thalli, before the formation 
of antheridia, are one-layerod, except in the region of the midrib or of smaller 
veins where there may be as many as seven rows of cells ; in each case an 
outer layer of cells or Itindenschicht ” is formed bv the cutting-off of small 
cells on each surface. The cells th<*n divide by perpendicular walls, giving a 
larger number in a single layer, no intercalary divisions taking place ; how 
many cells are formed from each surface cell is not stated. In these three 
species of Velesseria no particulars of the number and arrangement of the 
nuclei in these divisions are given, though the large vegetative cells are known 
to be multinucleate; in each case, however, the antheridial mother«cell 
contains only a single nucleus. 

In Nitophyllum llillup the antheridia first arise from the mother-cells as very 
narrow beak-like processes enclosed in a comparatively thin wall which is 
merely an extension of the mother-cell wall forced up through the thick 
" cuticle ” (fig. 9 a). This single sub-terminal antheridium is very small and 
thin compared with those formed in other genera as Griflithsia, where there is 
no compression such as arises here from the close packing of the mother-cells 
side by side. Soon, however, the dense protoplasmic contents are abstracted 
from the mother-cell by the gradual ingrowth of the surrounding gelatinous 
wall (fig. 10 a) , though remaining for some time in connection (fig* 9 a). The 
spermatium grows and swells, becoming much enlarged and almost spherical; 
the single nucleus occupies a curved apical position, beneath which is a large 
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vacuole crossed here and there by strands of cytoplasm (fig. 9 a). The 
snthtridiftl wall is now stretched to such an extent that it is actually forced 
beyond the 44 cuticle ,V and shows at this stage a distinct narrow outer layeri a 
swollen middle one, and a delicate inner refractive region around the spermatium 
(fig. 9 a). The latter finally escapes directly into the water around, through 
an apical split in the antheridium wall (fig. 10 a). But before this occurs a 
second antheridium arises at another corner of the triangular mother-cell and 
logins to develop, and even a third antheridium is commonly formed before 
the first spermatium has passed out. On looking down, therefore, on an 


Fig. 9. 



Nitophyllum HUlia\ x 1800. 

a. Transverse section of a young antheridial sorus, showing the thin M cuticle ” pierced 

by the antheridia in different stages of development. 

b. Surface view of a similar sorus, with group of three antheridia developing 

successively from mother-cells. 

antheridial sorus from above, one sees little groups of antheridia in threes* 
each member of the trio being at a slightly different stage of development* 
while far below (as it seems) can be seen the surface of the pigmented mother- 
cell (fig. 9 6). Eaoh of these rounded spermatia is liberated in turn through 
the apical split in the antheridial wall. The pressure exerted upon this wall 
fay tile spermatium during its difficult outward passage must be considerable* 
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for immediately after its liberation the surrounding wall contracts. Though 
the wall is supported by the u cuticle *’ and cannot shrink back upon the 
mother-cell, yet the contraction is such that only a narrow slit-like opening 
remains, and even that is often difficult to find (fig. 10/>). In sori near the 
base of the frond, where the “ cuticle 15 is thicker and where the sperttiatiuin 
must traverse a greater distance before liberation, antheridia have several 
times been found with shrivelled spermatia caught in their openings (fig, 104); 
evidently here the force which causes the expulsion of the spermatiutxi was 
not quite sufficient to overcome the resistance of the wall. It is notioeable 
that in these lower sori the spermatia are longer, thinner, and smaller than in 
the upper ones where the “cuticle ’ is not so thick. 

As a general rule, secondary antheridia appear to be formed within the 
walls of the primary ones, developing in the same way (fig. 10 c). In the 
lower regions of the thallus,liowever, they could not always be found, and 
apparently do not occur here regularly. 


Fig. 10. 



Nitophytium Rillic*. X 1800. 

Antheridia from old aoruB at base of a frond (optical section). 

a. Young antheridium in process of gradual abstriction. 

b. Empty antheridium after escape of first spermatiun. 

c. Secondary antheridium forming within the empty wall of the primary one. 

d. Shrivelled spermatium, apparently unable to escape from an antheridium. 

(5) Nitophyllum laokbatum * Grrev. 

Material was obtained from dredgings in Plymouth Bay, April 1924. 

The antheridia in Nitophyllum laceratum are borne on leaflets .which may 
be anything from 1 to 20 mm. in length. These are found in spring at the 
apex of the old and ragged growth of the past year, as many as ten or 
twelve growing on the divided tip of one old tballus. They show 
branching veins, and the antheridia develop as lateral pale pink patches, 
the son gradually extending round the apex, leaving a non-fertile margin 
and central region. The male plants are apparently not common, £pr out 
el a large number of specimens brought in by dredging tit Plymouth, the 

t There are no previous refereime* to antheridia in this specks. *, 
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majority of which were either tetrasporic or cystocarpie, antheridia were 
found on less than a dozen. 

The development of the antheridia resembles closely that described for 
Sitophylluni JHUice. The leaflets are composed of a single layer of elongated 
cells containing generally several nuclei and plastids clustered at the two 
outer surfaces. 

When about to become fertile, surface cells are cut off abo\e and below, 
making the thallus three-luyered. Each of these divides, as in N. Hillio , 
to give, in many instances, sixteen smaller cells. In some cases the full 
number of divisions does not seem to l>e attained, and only twelve or 
thirteen cells are formed from an original surface cell ; thi«, however, does 
not seem in any win to prevent such cells from fulfilling their functions 
as normal mother-cells. The antheridia are formed^ in exactly the same 
way as in j\. HUlia\ and there is therefoie no need to repeat the description 
(see p. 196). They arise from each mother-cell in succession (fig. 12 A), 

Fig. 11. 



a. Portion of a thallus of Nilopkyllum laceration bearing lateially rosettes of leaflets 

known as Gunimophylhtm liuffhami. These aie covei ed with antheiidial son, and 
also bear tetraspore-liice btructures. x 10. 

b. Section through an anthtmdial sorus of .V. laceratum. The central cell* are clothed on 

the outer surfaces with mother-cells bearing antheridia. X 690. 


being at first exceedingly thin and nairow as in the previous species, and 
later rounding off and becoming 6 to 8 pin length. Secondarj antheridia 
appear regularly to lie formed and to pass out through the empty sheaths. 
The wall surrounding the young spermatium while still enclosed in the 
antheridium is very clearly seen in this species (fig. 12 a). 

The mother-cell nucleus lies at the base of the pigmented cell and only 
passes upwards to divide. This division takes place when the antheridium is 
represented by a very short-pointed process, and it is noticeable that the 
antheridial nucleus on formation passes at once into a resting stage with a 
central darkly-staining region and a clear area around (fig. 12/). As the 
antberidium lengthens, the nucleus moves along it as a narrow body sur¬ 
rounded by dense protoplasm (fig. 12 d), until finally, when the spermatium 
bits been eat off, the nucleus is at the apex, suspended by strands of cytoplasm 
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with a vacuole below (fig. 12 a & c). Before the spermatium has reached 
maturity this nucleus is seen to be entirely made up of a tangled mass el 
irregularly thickened threads (fig. 12 c). When the spermatium is ripe the 
chromatin masses on these threads have formed a number of separate granules 
strung together by means of delicate linin threads (fig. 12 c). The nucleus, 
measuring about 2*5 fi in diameter, is in this state when the spermatium 
escapes. 


Fig. 12. 




Development of antheridia in NitophyUmn laceratum. x 1800. 

Antheridial mother-cell at high (a) and low (6) focus, showing the 
three primary antheridia. 

e to/. Successive stages in the development of spermatia. 


The siiililarUy between N. Hillim and laceraium in the method of 
formation and structure of their autheridia is so close that it would foe 
impossible to tell the species from a transverse section of a sorua. On the 
other hand, the two species are easily separated by the position of the male 
organ, these being situated on the thalius in the first ease and on special 
fronds hi the second. In 2V. GtmeUni, where the antheridia) tori are said to 
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be borne either near the margin of the thallus or on special processes on the 
margin, one would conclude from Buffham’s figure (1893, fig. 21) that the 
development is in all probability similar. In Nitophyllum therefore as in 
Delesseria , so far as is known the development of the antheridia is constant 
throughout the genus, but the position of the sori may be either on the 
normal thallus or on special antheridial fronds. 

Note on (tonimophyllum Buffhami Batt. 

Batters (1892) described a specimen of Nitophyllum laceratum bearing 
groups of minute leaflets on the surface or at the margin of the thallus. 
These leaflets, arising from a “basal cushion/’ were said to be covered 
indiscriminately with antheridia, procarps, and tetraspores. The whole 
structure was regarded as a parasitic alga and described under the name of 
Gonimophyllum liutfhami Batt. Specimens of N. laceration were dredged 
from Plymouth Bay in April 1924, bearing similar small rosettes of 
crinkled leaflets, and these have been examined for reproductive organs. 
In each rosette some part or the whole of the surface was covered with 
colourless sori of antheridia, while in three specimens antheridial and tetra- 
s pore-like structures occurred in close proximity, even being found in the 
same rosette (fig. 11a). From a slight examination it seems probable that 
the tetraspores do not develop normally in these cases and never come to 
maturity. The structure of the leaflets and the development of the antheridia 
appears to be exactly similar in every detail to that described above for 
N. laceratum . This resemblance is so striking, that, combined with the 
fact that the procarps and cystocarps are also said to resemble those on 
N, laceratum “in all essential particulars, v the question arises as to whether 
the structure is in reality a parasitic alga. The evidence seems to point 
towards the probability that these curious rosettes of leaflets may be an 
abnormal outgrowth of the thallus tissue of j\ r . laceratum . The cause of 
this abnormality is at present a matter of speculation, but it does not seem 
unlikely that the outgrowth may be induced by the presence of some 
intercellular or intracellular endophyte. 

(6) Laurencia pinnatifida* Lam. 

Material was obtained from Shanklin, Swanage, and Plymouth, January 
and May, 1923 and 1924. 

Observations show that plants bearing antheridia ripen in the spring on 
the south coast of England, thus coinciding with the production of the female 
organs. The male plants are numerous, and there is no difficulty in obtaining 

♦ Short notes recording the presence of antheridia have been made by Greville (1830, 
p. 110), Derbes and Sober (i860, p. 261), and Thuaret (1866, p. 17). Such facts as are 
known about the details of development are found in F«lkeuberg’s and Kylin’s descriptions 
(1991 and 1922 respectively). 
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specimens, do* possibly to the fact that they are as conspicuous as the female 
and more so than the tetrasporic thalli, and do not therefore give the 
impression of being in the minority as in many species. The antheridial 
plants can easily be distinguished by means of their fat swollen pinna tips, 
due to the presence of embedded conceptacles with dense yellow contents ; 
if in any doubt, a slight examination with a hand-lens will at once reveal the 
circular openings of these depressions, often with the tips of the antheridial 
filaments showing within. 

The antheridia are borne on axes lining the conceptacles. From the pub¬ 
lished figures it appears that the latter vary greatly in shape, some having 
a wide opening and cup-like form, while others are contracted at the apex, 
leaving only a narrow entrance to the cavity. Both types of receptacle are 
figured and described by Harvey (1849, pi. 55. figs. 4, 5) as being either 
“ cup-shaped ” or “ urn-shaped,” the former apparently occnrring on dwarf 
plants with broad, flat ramuli, which are distinguished as var. littoralis. 
Kylin (1922, fig. 81a), however, figures only the cnp-shaped type, evidently 
regarding this aB typical, since he mentions no other. On the other hand, 
every male frond of the species examined by the writer has had conceptacles 
of the urn-shaped form, with a contracted entrance leading to the swollen 
cavity within (op fig. 13). 

The conceptacles have been shown by Kylin to be formed by rapid 
growth of groups of cells around the apical cell of a pinna, the latter ceasing 
to function and becoming carried down into a concave depression. At the 
same time, there is carried down a group of hairs which develop from the 
outer layer of cells at the apex of each fertile pinna, and these line densely 
the whole internal wall and even the ostiole of the conceptacle (fig. 13), 
though fig. 81a in Kylin’s paper gives the’ impression that they only occur 
along the floor of the latter. Those in the uppermost regiou remain sterile, 
guarding the entrance, while the remainder form the axes around which the 
antheridial mother-cells and the antheridia are borne. These axes originally 
consist of a single row of cells, but later they often become by division two 
or more rows thick at the base, and are terminated by two or three “giant” 
cells; it is possible that these latter may be concerned in the extrusion of 
the spermatia from the receptacle. Lewis (1909, p. 656) suggested that 
in Qriflithua Bornetiana the spermatia are only liberated from the antheridia 
when pressure is exerted on the cells of the thallus; his idea might be 
extended to Laurencia, for when slight pressure is applied to the receptacle's, 
masses of spermatia contained in a drop of mncilage are exnded through the 
ostiole. Probably this mucilaginous drop is obtained from the giant cells at 
the tip of each antheridial filament, for in older receptacles, where the 
majority of spermatia have escaped, these cells are found collapsed and empty 
of their mucilaginous yellow contents. 

When fertile, according to Kylin, each cell of the upstanding axes cuts off 
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four pericentral cells, and these divide again several times so that the whole 
axis is densely clothed with a number of pericentral cells (1922, fig. 81 b,c)» 
Each of these becomes an anthendial mother-cell and gives rise to a number 
of antheridia. The mother-cells aie pigmented and flattened in shape, with 
broad bases which lie along the axes ; each one is said to abstrict three to 
four antheridia. Observations show, however, that the usual number of 
primary antheridia produced fiom a mother-cell is four, formed in regular 
succession, no two being ever found in the same stage of development on one 


Fig 33 



Photomicrograph of a longitudinal section through an anthendial conceptacle 
of Lautencia jnnnatifida x 90 

mother-cell (tig. 14 a&b). When ripe each is a large, clumsy-looking 
colourless body with a single apical nucleus, a central vacuole,, and a little 
peripheral protoplasm (fig. 14 d) ; the surrounding wall swells considerably, 
especially at the apex, and the contents are liberated as a single gpermatinm 
through a wide split at the top (fig. 14 6). While still within the antheridium, 
the spermatium has the appearance of being surrounded by a dear trans¬ 
parent area which might either be a nail or an empty space (fig 14a); when 
extruded the body is distinctly seen to be enclosed in a delicate gelatinous 
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wall (fig. 14c). The antheridial sheath which remains behind is often split 
down to the base by the difficult exit of the fat spermatium (fig. 14 rf), 
which, when liberated, measures 7 to 10/i in diameter; these sheaths are 
apparently of a thicker consistency than in most other species, for on staining 
they can be seen clustered over the axes and are very conspicuous. Kylin 
makes no mention of the method of escape of the spermatium or of the 
presence of antheridial walls; this may possibly be accounted for by the 
fact that, judging from his figures, his work was solely done with the aid of 
microtomed sections. But so resistant are the walls in this species that 
it would appear impossible to overlook them even in microtomed sections. 
Nor does the above-mentioned author give any indication that the first crop 


Fjg. 14. 




Development of the antheridia in Laurencia pinnatifida. x 1800. 


a & b. Optical sections of an antheridial mother-cell, seen at high and low focus 
respectively. The antheridia are numbered in order of development. 
o. Single escaped spermatium showing the nucleus in prophase, 
d. Microtomed section showing the development of antheridia and the nuclear stages. 


of spermatia is followed by a later one, yet this is undoubtedly the case. 
In an older conceptacle, within each empty antheridial sheath a new 
antheridinm can be seen growing up (fig. 14a); this passes through the 
same stages as a primary one and, finally, in the same way, discharges its 
spermatium. No signs have been seen of more than two antheridial sheaths, 
one within another, indicating the production of mere than two sets of 
antheridia; there seems no obvious reason why antheridial production -should 
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not continue through many generations of spermatia as in the Nemalionales 
(see pp. 242, 245), but in this species, at uny rate, this does not seem to be 
the case. 

In addition to the development of antheridia upon the outgrowing axes, 
antheridial mother-cells are formed in large numbers among the layers of 
cells lining the cavity of the conceptacle in between the antheridial filaments. 
These mother-cells with broad bases are cut off from the inner layer of cells, 
and in exactly the same way develop antheridia in succession. Appearances 
suggest that every cell lining the cavity is capable of producing mother-cells, 
and this productive area is naturally much increased by the axes extending 
into the centre. Also, since the mother-cells are not closely packed in rows, 
as in Chondrus (p. 185), freedom is allowed for the outgrowth of antheridia 
all around them, large numbers of these bodies being developed by this 
means in a conceptacle. Since a single average-sized antheridial plant may 
bear well over 200 concepiaoles, it is evident that this species produces 
a very large number of spermatia. As far as I am aware, there are 
no records of the presence of the spermatia upon the trichogynes, though 
Kylin, in his account of the development of the procarps (1922, p. 127), 
apparently takes it for granted that a fusion of the spermatial with the 
carpogonial nucleus actually occurs. « 

The cells lining the conceptacles and those of the antheridial axes are all 
uninucleate ; the mother-cells also contain a single small nucleus, and this 
divides at the base of eacli projection, one nucleus passing slowly up the 
young antheridium, the other returning to the lower end of the mother-cell. 
When the antheridial nucleus is first cut off, it appears as a small darkly- 
staining body showing no signs of granulation (fig. 14 d) ; at the time 
of escape of the spermatium this nucleus lias greatly increased in size, and 
lies at the apex of the antheridium as a slightly oval body about 2x2*5/* 
in diameter ; it is then composed of a number of deeply-staining chromatin 
granules or “ Kornchen ” connected together by delicate threads (fig. 14 d). 
Kylin states that there are about twenty of these granules present in each 
nucleus, and with this estimate 1 should agree, though, owing to the thickness 
of the nuclei, it is difficult in most cases to make out more than 15 or 16. 
On escape of the spermatium the cytoplasmic contents become rounded 
off around the nucleus, the vacuole disappears, the nucleus occupying 
almost the whole of the spermatium with the exception of the small peri¬ 
pheral cytoplasmic layer within the delicate wall (fig. 14 1 ). The changes 
in structure from the moment when the nucleus is cut off to the liberation 
of the spermatium were not all so clearly observed as in Furcellaria (p. 237); 
it can, however, be seen that the nucleus first appears as a small homogeneous 
body, later showing the well-known granules. This affords support to the 
view that, when first formed, the nucleus returns to the normal resting stage, 
only to pose immediately into the earlier stages of a further division. 
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(7) Laurenoia obtusa* (Huds.) Lam. 

Material consisted of one plant gathered at Primel, Brittany, in July 1924. 

The antheridia in Laureneia obtusa have, since the days of Kiitzing, been 
known to occur in shallow open cups, at or near the tips of the pinnse. 
These cups are densely crowded together, giving to the plant a tufted bushy 
appearance; on examination with a lens many of them seem to be sterile, 
but in others colourless clusters of ripe antheridia can be seen at the wide 
entrance*to the conceptacles, and following the slightest pressure on the 
latter these clusters are at once extruded ns gelatinous masses. 

The conceptacles appear to he foimed in a similar manner to those in 
Laureneia pinnatijida , though their ultimate form is somewhat different, 
being shallower, with a wide mouth, at the entrance to which hardly any 
contraction has taken place. The inner walls are lined with richly-branched 
hairs, some of which remain sterile permanently, while others give lise to the 


Fig 15. 



Branched axes dissected out from an anthendial conceptade of Laurencta obtusa. x GOO. 

a. Fertile axis bearing numerous antheridia. 

b . Short sterile axis. 


antheridial mother-cells and antheridia ; about eight to twelve axes showing 
this latter development are present in the ripe conceptade. The sterile 
hairs, which are apparently absent in the lower part of the oonoeptacle of 
L. pinnatijida , show a very bushy appearance (fig. 15 6); they do not grow 
to the same length as the fertile ones, but remain in contact w ith the wall of 
the receptacle, forming a close “undergrowth.” The fertile hairs are made 
up of branching rows of long narrow cells, poor both in pigment and in 
protoplasmic contents (fig. 16a). On these cells the antheridial mother-cells 

« The presence of antheridia in this species has been recorded by Kiltsing (1846, pj.55. 
%• Befbee Solier (1850, p, 76), Harvey (1840, pi. 148), Buftbam (1808, p, 806), 
tad Falkestberg (1001, p. 247). 
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arise, the earliest formed appearing near the base of the axis ; a progressive 
development therefore takes place both in the mother-cells and the antheridia, 
the base of the axis often being fully fertile, while the apex shows no sign of 
antheridia; the axis is sometimes terminated by a swollen “giant” cell, but 
this does not invariably occur (fig. 16a). The antheridiul mother-cells are 
cut off as single small pericentral cells around the axial cells, sometimes 
occurring opposite one another, but often being scattered, or even terminating 
a branch (fig. 16 a ); in any case they are comparatively small, uninucleate, 
and poorly pigmented. From each mother-cell two primary antheridia are 


Fio. 16. 



Development of the antheridia in Laurencia obtuta . 

a. Apex of an antheridial filament terminated by a “ giant ” cell. A single antheridium 
has developed on a mother-cell (right). X 1200. 

A Lower region of the same filament; the mother-cells bearing ripe antheridia. x 1200. 
e. Apex of an older filament, showing empty sheaths (above) through which the primary 
spermatia have escaped, x 1800. 

formed, following one another very closely and appearing almost at the same 
tinge of development (fig. 16 />). They arise in the usual way as protoplasmic 
outgrowths, clothed in the mother-cell wall, by the ingrowth of which they 
are abetricted. They then swell rapidly, the wall always remaining rather 
thin, but the spermatium becoming almost spherical and about 6 to 9 p, in 
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diameter. At this stage a branching filament covered with ripe antheridia 
is almost visible to the naked eye, and strongly resembles a miniature duster 
of grapes (fig. 15 a). The gelatinous walls are soon split by the swelling of 
the spermatinm, and the latter escapes, clothed in a delicate membrane 
and leaving behind it the tough antberidial wall (fig. 16 c). Secondary 
antheridia arise within these sheaths, developing and forcing their way out 
in a similar manner; it is noticeable that at the time of exit of the first 
spermatium there is no sign of the second, this appearing later. Anything 
beyond two antheridial sheaths, one within the other, has not been seen. 

As in Laurmcia pinnatifida, the cells of all the branching axes and the 
mother-cells are uninucleate. The behaviour of the antheridial nucleus is 
exactly similar in the two species, there being apparently rather fewer 
granules ultimately formed in L. obtusa. Owing to the fact that the only 
available material was not well fixed for cytological details, the exact number 
could not be counted. 

It will be seen that the chief difference between the two species lies in 
the structure of the antheridial axes and the reduced number of antheridia 
in L. obtusa. In the latter, antheridial mother-cells are not formed from 
the cells which actually line the conceptacles, but only from the cells of the 
filaments; even all these are not fertile, whereas in L pinnatifida there are 
normally no sterile axes except around the oitiole. Again, four antheridia 
develop from each mother-cell in L. pinnatifida and only two in L. obtusa ; 
there is therefore a considerable reduction in the number of antheridia 
formed in a oonceptacle in this lattei species, though in other respects the 
structure is substantially the same. It is interesting to note that in 
Chondria tenuissima Girev., a species formerly included in Laurencia, the 
position of the antheridia is entirely different, since they arise all over both 
surfaces of cellular structures borne on the side branches (Thuiet, 1851) ; 
there is here no sign of the characteristic conceptacular development of the 
Laurenciese, and, working on the grounds of antheridial structure alone, one 
could fully support the removal of this species to a separate genus. 

(8) POLYSIPHONIA FASTIGIATA * Grev. 

Material was obtained from Shanklin, Isle of Wight, and Plymouth in 
February and April 1924 respectively. 

The male plants, which on the south coast are found in the winter and 
the spring, can be identified in the field by means of their bushy yellow 
apices, consisting of clusteis of antheridia (tig. 17). 

The antheridia are produced uround specially developed multicellular 
axes, four to eight of which occur at each apex. In the young plant, where 

* The pneenoe of antheridia in this species has been noted by many, among t he m 
Efts (1767), Lightfoot (1777), Thuret (1865), and Buffhan. (1884). No detailed description 
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the branching exhibits apparent dichotomy, each branch is terminated by a 
single apical cell. On the formation of the antheridial axes, these apical 
cells divide longitudinally several times, each cell thus formed constituting 
the initial for the fertile axis. From each of these initials, six or eight cells 
are cut off in a single row ; the cell-walls are all gelatinous in character 
and form a resistant 4< cuticle ” around the axis. 

All these axes become fertile, none forming sterile hairs as in Polysiphonia 
nigrescent (Kylin, 1922). The two basal cells of the axis do not develop 
further, but from the remainder a variable number of pericentral cells are 

Fig. 17. 



* . ' 

Photomicrograph of the apex of Polysiphonia fastiyiata bearing clusters 
of ripe antheridia. X 60. 

cut off, approximately eight to each mother-cell. From these there are then 
cut off laterally several antheridial mother-cells connected to one another by 
protoplasmic threads (fig. 18 a). The cells are so closely packed together 
that their swollen walls are fused laterally, while the whole is still clothed 
externally by the solid common gelatinous investment, often infested with 
minute epiphytic filaments and diatoms. 

The antheridia develop as protoplasmic protuberances from the mother- 
cell. The first autheridium arises laterally as a narrow outgrowth forcing 
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up the layer around the mother-cell through the commou “ cuticle/’ The 
contents are abstrioted by the ingrowth of the surrounding wall, and when 
ripe lie as a nearly spherical body within the antheridial wall (fig. 18 b ). 
This latter shows two distinct layers, an outer denser one and a middle 
swollen one, while around the spermatium is a clear refractive area 
(fig. 18 b & c). On the escape of the spermatium this area is seen| without 


Fig. 18. 






Antheridial development in Polytiphoma fattigiata. All X 1300. 

a. Put of a longitudinal section of an antheridial cluster, showing the central axis, 
pericentral cells, and antheridial mother-cells giving rise to antheridie at the 
periphery. 

b & e. Stages in the development at antheridie. 

A Part of an antheridial duster seen from above; antheridia an in groups of three. 


doubt to bo a delicate wall enclosing the contents. It is noticeable that these 
«re«S«re not present when the antheridia in it still young, but only become 
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visible as the body attains maturity. When in this position the antheridium 
has increased in length to such an extent that it has now pierced the 
“ cuticle” (fig. 186) ; the wall then splits at the apex and liberates through 
the aperture the whole contents as a single rounded body. 

Meanwhile both a second and third lateral antheridium have been 
developing from the apex of the mother-cell, following the same stages 
(fig. 18 d). By the time these are mature, the first spermatium has escaped, 
and the mother-cell then exhibits one empty antheridial sheatli and two 
mature antheridia enclosing spermatia. These are then discharged succes¬ 
sively. 

The difficulties of technique in dealing with the antheridia of Polysiphonia 
are so great that it is difficult to say whether secondary antheridia are 
developed in the place of the primary ones. It is, as explained above, 
impossible to employ microtomed sections, since in them no walls can be 
clearly made out; hand sections or an examination of the whole cluster is 
necessary, and even then it is not easy to determine whether an observed 
spermatium is a primary or secondary one. However, in some clusters 
where spermatia have not yet been all discharged, it is possible to find 
single empty sheaths which are the walls of the primary antheridia, and 
within them there is apparently no sign of a new upgrowing Antheridium 
(fig. 186). This would point to there being no production of secondary 
antheridia, a conclusion hardly to be expected, since the secondary develop¬ 
ment is so common in the Floridefle ; on the other hand, it has never been 
noted for any species of Polysiphonia . 

The cytology of this species appears to follow the usual course exhibited 
by members of the higher Floridea?, such as that already described for 
Lanrencia pinnatijfida (p. 205). The mother-cell is only slightly pigmented 
and is uninucleate, the nucleus moving to the base of each antheridium and 
there dividing. The daughter nucleus, which passes into the spermatium, 
moves to the apex, where it remains suspended by a small amount of 
cytoplasm above the central vacuole. Details are difficult to make out, but 
sufficient could bo seen to show that the nucleus is in prophase at this time, 
though the granules could not be counted. The spermatium on liberation 
is large alFd measures about 9 by 5/a, while the nucleus is 2 to 3 p in 
diameter. 

(9) Polysiphonia vtolaoea * Grev. 

Material was collected by Dr. E. M. Delf in August 1924 at Sark. 

The antheridia are developed in pale yellow clusters at the apices of the 
filaments; to the whole cluster Yamanouchi gave the name of an “anther¬ 
idium” calling the escaping cells “ sperms.” Each cluster is in reality * 

* Antheridia are described by Yamanouchi (1906, p. 409) and mentioned by Bosenvinge 

( 198 $). 
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short branch, every cell of which, with the exception of the two lowermost, 
is fertile. The two sterile cells form the stalk, the upper one giving rise to 
a sterile hair, often branohed (fig. 19). 

In the development of the antheridial cluster, Yaraanouchi states that the 
central axis “ becomes snrronnded and covered by a number of small cells ” ; 
these are the pericentral cells, and eaoh one is said to subtend a single 
antheridial mother-cell, though appearances suggest that more than one is 


Fig. 19. 



Part of the apex of an antheridial plant of Polyriphoma violaeea, showing antheridial 
clusters with the accompanying sterile hairs x 70. 

borne by eaoh pericentral cell, ns in the case of P. fattigiata. The mother- 
oells when mature are not so closely packed as in the latter species, and it is 
therefore easier in some ways to make oat the structure. 

The antheridia are produced as the result of a lateral elongation of the 
mother-cell. This elongation is surrounded throughout by the gelatinous 
wall of the latter (fig. 20 b), though this, of oourse, cannot be seen in a 
microtomed section (op. Yamanoucbi’s figures, 1906, pi. 22. figs. 62-61). 
While still short and narrow the young antberidium is abstrioted at the base 
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by the ingrowth of the surrounding wall. Jt then increases greatly iri size, 
swelling and becoming spherical, the wall at this stage showing two layers, 
the inner one being strongly marked and separated from the central 
protoplast by a clear refractive area. The antheridia are borne around the 
periphery of the outer surface of the flat-topped mother-cell (fig. 20 a); 
this ean clearly be seen if viewed from above, when the antheridia appear 
to be level with the apex of the mother-cell. Such a surface view of the 


Fig. 20. 



The development of antheridia in Polytiphonia violacta. 

a. Surface view of an antheridial cluster, with the antheridia in groups of four and five 

around the mother-cells (dotted). X 1200. 

b. Mother-cell bearing antheridia, seen at two different foci. X 1800. 

o. Periphery of an antheridial cluster, showing the empty sheaths after the escape of the 
speruiatia. X 1800. 

d. Surface viewjof an old antheridial cluster, showing the mother-cells surrounded by 
apertures through which'the spermatia have escaped, x 1800. 

structure was apparently not seen by Yamanouchi, or he oonld hardly have 
stated that only two or three antheridia were produced from each mother- 
cell, sinoe-four (or sometimes five) primary antheridia oan regularly be seen 
(fig. 20 a). The arrangement of these four is perfect in detail, for one can 
see that Jthe seeond.’always arises at the opposite corner to the first, the 
third and the fourth developing between them (fig. 20o) ; in this way space 

b2 
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is allowed for the first two antheridia to swell and discharge their contents 
before the alternating two have folly developed. The resemblance at this 
stage to a four-spored basidiuni cannot fail to strike the observer, particularly 
since the spermatia until quite ripe are attached to the mother-cell by a 
protoplasmic extension, which after the release of the spermatrain remains 
as a short projection similar to a sterigma. Liberation of the spermatium 
takes place without doubt by means of a split in the apex of the antberidial 
wall, which by now has stretched to the periphery of the surrounding 
“cuticle” (fig. 20c), a point entirely overlooked by Yamanonchi, who 
concluded from his study of microtomed sections that the whole body was 
cut off and liberated as one (pi. 22. figs. 72, 73). In an old antheridial 
cluster it is possible with a high magnification and very carefully adjusted 
illumination to see the “ cuticle ” traversed in every direction by wrinkled, 
empty antheridial sheaths (fig. 20 c), still showing a swollen outer layer and 
a more deeply-staining inner region. Evidently the pressure exerted by the 
spermatium in exit upon the resistant “ cuticle ” is great, for in surface 
view each mother-cell can be seen to be surrounded by four, or sometimes 
five, little pores or slits leading to the empty sheaths below, each pore being 
much smaller than the diameter of a spermatium and having apparently 
contracted after the liberation of the latter (fig. 20 d). The spermatia when 
free measure about 7 to 9 ft in diameter ; the contents, consisting of a single 
nucleus suspended by strands of cytoplasm above a large vacuole, are 
surrounded by a very delicate wall. No evidence was obtained that 
secondary antheridia are formed ; clusters can be found with the mother- 
cells in the upper regions entirely surrounded by empty primary antheridial 
sheaths, while in the lower part the ^primary spermatia are still being 
discharged. There is no sign in the upper region in these cases that 
further antheridial development will ever occur (fig. 20 d). 

The cytology of the antheridia has not been re-investigated. 

Although the genus Polysiphonia is so widespread, detailed descriptions 
of the antheridia exist only in three cases—those of P. violacea (Yamanouchi, 
1906), P. nigrescent (Kylin, 1922), and P. faitigiata (this paper). In each 
case the general position and structure of the antheridia agree, though there 
is some difference as to details. Antheridia in the whole genus appear to be 
developed in terminal, subterminal, or lateral clusters, these us ually b«m g 
modified hairs. In the three described species the fertile axiB of the duster 
is subtended by two cells which remain sterile and may produce axillary 
branches. Around the axis, pericentral cells are formed in varying numbers, 
giving rise by division to one or more mother-cells which in aH ye ses 
are small, uninucleate, and colourless, or only slightly pigmented. In 
P. nigrment Kylin’s account implies that another row of oells is interposed 
between the antheridial mother-cells and the pericentral cells, the tit t er 
being comparatively few in number. It is, however, in the descriptions 
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given of the production of the spermatia that the details fail to agree. 
According to Yamanoucbi, two or possibly three 44 sperms” are constricted 
off obliquely from the mothei-celi in P. violacea , and even in discharge they 
44 retain the parent cell-wall.” The development in P nigrescent is said by 
Kylin to be similar to that which he had previously described for Rhodo - 
mela virgata (1914). In this he definitely states that the spermatium escapes 
out of its surrounding sheath, this being left behind on the plant. The empty 
antheridial wall is not, howevei, figured either for Rhodomela or P . nigrescent 
(1922, fig. 77 <*, d) 9 the figures for the lattei leaving one to presume that the 
whole antberidium is cut off as a single separate cell. It is true that in any 
species of Polysiphonia empty antheridial walls would be difficult to see 
owing to the thick surrounding “cuticle,” but in both P. fastiyiata and 
P. violacea they can be made out with certainty when the magnified 
structuie is examined in a suitable light. In 'view of the fact that the 
discharge of the spermatium fiom the antheridium seems to be the usual 
method of liberation in the Floridese and not the cutting off of the whole 
body, it would be of special interest if any species of Polysiphonia diffeied 
in this respect. 

(10) Griffithsia corallina * (Lightlt.) Ag. « 

Material consisted of two plants gathered on Shankhn Ledge, February 
1924. 

The antheridial fronds can be recognized in the field and easil} distin¬ 
guished from other fertile material ot this species. Those gathered were 
small—not more than 2*5 cm.in height—though apparently lull) developed; 
on them the antheridia are visible as colourless areas encircling the upper 
constrictions of the articulations (fig. 21), these paler legions forming a 
striking contrast to the otherwise deep red colour of the plant. The antheridia 
occur only at the younger nodes, forming whorls around the second, third, 
and fourth constrictions (fig. 21). The thallus, which is attached basally by 
means of creeping rhizoids, is dickotomously branched at irregular intervals, 
and is made up of single rows of elongated inflated cells Irom 1 to 2 mm. in 
length; these are multinucleate, with the nuclei and small round plastids 
arranged around the periphery. The whole is enclosed in a very thick two¬ 
layered gelatinous 44 cuticle,” which is visible to the naked eye and imparts 
to the thallus its characteristic slimy feeling ; the inner layer is thin and 
delicate, sheathing the cells; the outer one thick and resistant. This 
44 cuticle ” is contracted and thinner at the nodes. 

The antheridia are boine at the apices of long richly-branched axes, 
extending at right angles to the surface of the thallus, and united by the 
gelatinous matrix in which they are embedded. An antheridial axis first 

* The prcsenoe of antheridia is mentioned by Thuret (1855) and BufFham (1884). 
Guignord (1889) and Kylin (1916 a) give short descriptions of the structure. 
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appears as a single cell which apparently arises as a protuberance from 4 
thallus cell. In the earliest stages shown by the material the axis is 
represented by a large round uninucleate cell connected with the thallus by 
an elongated gelatinous wall (fig. 23 a). From this, six to eight cells one 
above the other are cut off, more or less in a straight row, forming the 
central axis of the antheridial branch (fig. 23 c). These increase greatly in 
size, becoming multinucleate and when mature containing as many as ten 
to twelve nuclei (fig. 22) ; the antheridial branch is approximately *1 mm. 
in length (fig. 22). Meanwhile around each of these central cells a number 


Fig. 21. 



Portion of an antheridial plant of Qriffithtia corallma, showing the position of the 
antheridial filaments, x 6. 

of pericentral cells have been cut off in every direction, often as many as 
ten to twelve being formed from each main cell, each containing two to 
three nuclei (fig. 23 i). From the pericentral cells are cut off a further 
series of cells, many of whioh grow out into short branches beating at their 
apioes antheridial mother-oells, others however by their next division 
giving rise to immediately mother-cells (fig 22). At the same time it is 
to be noted that occasionally antheridial mother-cells arise directly upon the 
pericentral cells, or even, in the younger regions, upon the central cells, 
though ELylin does not mention this in his short description ; both the mother- 
cells and (ha antheridia are uninucleate (fig. 22). All these cells, with the 
wseption of the antheridia are pigmented, hot in nearly every case sooh 
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dense granular contents are present that the position of the plastida and, to 
some extent of the nuclei is obscured. Typically, therefore, each of these 
antheridial brunches consists of a distinctive central axis surrounded in 
every direction by pericentral cells, which again in most caseB give rise to 
further oells, on which, sooner or later, the antheridial mother-cells and the 
antheridia are borne (fig. 22). It is evident th.it in this somewhat peculiar 
structure there is no very regular rule of development, but the antheridial 


Fig. 22. 



Single antheridial branch from a fertile node of Oriffithtia ooraltma, showing the attachment 
to the thallue and the development of lateral axes. X 1200. 


mother-cells may be found growing out from central, pericentral or higher 
orders of cells. 

The antheridial mother-cells are uninucleate and contain a few poorly- 
developed plastids, the whole being surrounded by a gelatinous wall which 
is thicker than that of the other cells of the antheridial branch ; like other 
Floridean oells, these remain in communication with the cell from which 
they are cut off by means of a protoplasmic connection. Each mother-cell 
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give* rise to two (fig. 24 b) and sometimes three (fig. 24 a) antheridia. These 
are formed successively as small colourless sub-terminal projections fiom the 
mother-cell, forcing upwards the gelatinous wall (fig. 24 a). The projections 
are ubstiicted at a point level with the original apex of the mother-cell by 
the ingrowth of the wall, leaving no apparent protoplasmic oonneotion 
between the two cells, and the contents then lie as slightly elongated bodies 
within the young antheridinm. When mature, the spermatium, which is 
formed from the whole contents of the antheridinm, consists of a large 
colourless body, about 6 by 4 (t in diameter, with an apical nucleus suspended 
in a little granular cytoplasm, and a large vacuole below; the wall sur¬ 
rounding the whole is very thick and shows signs of layers within it, while 

Fig. 23. 


a 


Three stages (a, b, and e) in the development of the anthendial axis or Gnfithsia corallina. 

Plastids omitted. X 1200 

immediately around the spermatium is a dear refractive area (fig. 24 b). 
It is impossible to say with certainty at this stage whether this is an empty 
space in which the spermatium is 1) ing, or whether it represents a very 
delicate wall surrounding this body; but the latter suggestion is supported 
by the fact that immediately after the apex of the nail of the antheridinm 
splits and the spermatium is liberated, the latter can be seen in the surrounding 
medium as a spherical body enclosed in a very delicate but unmistakable 
gelatinous wall. The question as to whether there is any secondary 
antheri dial development in this species is difficult to decide; Kylin makes 
o* mention of any snoh development, implying that it does not take place. 
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On the other hand, the only remark that Guignard has to make with regard 
to this species is that a second antheridium grows up within the sheath of the 
first, and he illustrates this with a very convincing figure. Unfortunately my 
material was too young to he decisive, as in only a few cases had the 
primary spermatium been discharged ; there are signs, however, that a 
secondary antheridium might develop (fig. 24 a, right), and in view of the 
common occurrence of secondary antboridia among the Florid* so one would 
expect it. 

Fin. 24. 



Antheridia of Grffitksia eoralltna. X 1800. 
a & b. Hand preparations, showing the development of the antheridia. 

c. Microtomed sections, showing the nuclear construction of the antheridia 

and mother-cslls. 

d. Escaped spermatium. 

Although the nuclei of the ripe spermatia are small—about F9 to 2*2 fi 
in diameter—yet the details were fairly clear. On the formation of a young 
antheridium the single small nucleus of the mother-cell mo\cs to the base 
of the projection and there divides (fig. 24 c). The details of this division 
can be observed, but owing to the small size there is difficulty in counting 
the number of chromosomes. One daughter nucleus moves upward into the 
antheridium, the other back into the mother-cell, where it remains until it 
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again passes to the base of another projection. The antheridial nnclens is 
seen as a large densely-staining body, which daring the ripening of the 
sperinatium moves gradually to the apex and is there suspended by very 
delicate protoplasmic threads. While still in the base of the spermatiuni, 
it is difficult to make out any structure, for it either stainB a homogeneous 
deep purple with hsematoxylin, or else loses the stain altogether. Half-way 
up the spermatium the nucleus can be seen to consist of very delicate linin 
threads, at the angles of which are small densely-staining bodies—the 
granules or M Kornchen.” When the nucleus is at the apex, the granules 
are slightly larger and appear to be about 10 in number; appearances, 
however, in certain cases suggest that the number is probably greater than 
this, 13 or 14 being perhaps more correct; the linin network is still present, 
and though no nucleolus is visible the nuclear membrane can always be seen 
(6a. 24 c). The nucleus is in this condition when the spermatium is liberated 
(fig. 24 d). 

(11) HaLUBUS EQUISET1FOLIUR * Ktitz. 

Material was found both attached and among drift at Shanklin, February 
1924. 

The antheridia appear to develop in the spring in the south of England. 
The male plants are easily recognizable with the aid of a lens or even with 
the naked eye, for the antheridia are borne clustered on the incurved ramuli 
of Bmall, pale pink involucres of whorled branches, which are developed 
laterally on the lower part of the main stems or branches of the plant; these 
involucres are conspicuous, and, when examined closely, are seen to have 
white patches in the centre, caused by the bunches of colourless ripe 
spermatia (fig. 25). 

The vegetative plant of H. equisetifolius consists of a main filamentous 
stem, much branched, both stem ancf branches being composed of a single 
row of inultiuucleate, pigmented cells enclosed, as in Qr\ffithiia eorallina, 
in a thick gelatinous “ cuticle.” The junctions of these cells, more especially 
in the younger parts of the plant, are densely clothed with whorled filaments, 
whioh are incurved and branched; towards the base of the plant the whorled 
character is lost, and the whole stem appears to be covered indiscriminately 
with short cellular filaments. On the formation of the antheridial involucre, 
a thick, nearly colourless, lateral branch arises from a main or lateral stem 
at the point of departure of an involucre; this branch develops at its apex 
oufe or more whorled involucres on which the bunches of antheridia arise 

(fi|. 2$). 

If any confirmatory evidence of the dose relationship between Q, eorallina 
and H. tquuetifoliut were required, it could be found in the unmistakable 
similarity of development and construction of the antheridial bunches in the 

« Aatberidia previously acted by Harvey (1848, pi. 67) and Ohemiu (1868), 
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two species, those in H, equisetifolius being somewhat smaller and simpler. 
The antheridial filament arises as a lateral outgrowth from one of the cells 
of the involucral branches; this outgrowth, which is multinucleate and 
pigmented, is cut off as a single oell always remaining enclosed in the 


Fio. 25. 



Outline drawing of n lateral involucre of Halwus equisetifolius bearing antheridial branches. 
The main axis with a whorl of branches is indicated, x 75. 


Fig. 26. 



Outline drawing of a small portion of a lateral involucre of H. equisetifolius, showing a 
young antheridial bunch in process of development, x 900. 

gelatinous ** cuticle ” of the vegetative cell and in protoplasmic connection 
with the latter. By division a short antheridial filament is formed, generally 
composed of not more than four cells (fig. 26); from these, about four to 
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eight lateral cells, apparently always uninucleate, are cut off at right angles 
all round, and these give rise, by furthei divisions, to numerous small 
interlacing branches, composed of short rows of slightly pigmented uni¬ 
nucleate cells, the whole ot this structure fonning a single bushy antheridial 
group and measuring about *08 of u mm. in diameter (fig. 26). Any cell of 
the lateral branches of this antheridial group appears able to function as a 
mother-cell and to give i ise to antbei idia, but only the three or four upper oells 
generally do so (tig. 27 a & b). This is in contrast to G. corallina, for here 
only the tei minal or lateral cells borne on the filaments become mother-cells, 
and never the intercalary cells of the filaments ; indeed, were the structure 
not unmistakable in II equiteti/olius, one would doubt the point, since in 
other Floridere described the antheridial mother-cells appear always to be 
borne terminally. These mother-cells arc very prolific, often givibg rise in 
the normal manner to foui primary antheridia, while secondary ones are 
developed successively within the empty sheaths (fig. 27). The antheridia 


Fie. 27. 



The development oi antheridia in Hahtnu equuet\fohus, x 1800. 
a kb Drawings at a low and high focus respectively of two teiminal cells of an antheridial 
branch producing successively primary and secondary antheridia. Theee are numbered 
m oi dei of development 

c. Development of secondary anthendia within the empty eheatha of the primary ones. 

when first formed are long and narrow^ rapidly broadening out and assuming 
the oval shape, with the large central nucleus suspended by cytoplasmic 
threads. The antheridial wall is in this case very thick, and when ripe it 
distinctly shows a definite outer lay er (fig. 27 b), to which filamentous growths, 
diatoms, etc. are often firmly attached. Within, there is a clear area around 
the apermatium, and the latter when issuing from its sheath quite obviously 
possesses a thin wall. When mature-the body is before liberation about 
7 x 4/a, the nucleus attaining a diameter of approximately 2/s. 

The cytological details were difficult to make out, owing to the extremely 
t umli size of the nucleus and the difficulties inherent to such filamentous 
material. No stages in the division of the mother-cell nucleus opqM he 
found, though this apparently takes place in the usual manner, end the 
nucleus of the apermatium was only seen when the latter was about to 
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escape ; at that time the nucleus was composed of numerous staining 
granules about 10 in number, connected by delicate threads. 

On comparing the structure of the antheridial filaments and the develop¬ 
ment of the antheridia in the three species G. Bornetiana Farlow (Lewis, 
1909) (ss G. globifera (Harv.) J. Ag)., G. coralkna (p. 215), and II. equi- 
tttifoliut, one finds that there is a considerable likeness. In all three the 
antheridia are borne on special antheridial branches, though in one case 
these filaments arc found covering the apices of the terminal cells of the 
plant ( G. Bornetiana), in another confined to whorls at the nodes (G. 
corallind), and in the third scattered at random on special involucral 
branches. The branches are most strongly developed in Q. eorallina, where 
they grow to be as long as ’1 mm. and are very bushy and interlaced; 
in hi. eguiietifoliut they do not attain to more than ‘08 mm., while in 
G. Bornetiana, though no measurements are given, they appear to remain 
quite small, only being made up of the original primary cell, which buds off 
secondary cells, from which the mother-cells are directly deihed ; th<* 
bushy interlacing habit is to a large extent lost here. The different positions 
of the antheridial mother-cells in the two species investigated have already' 
been noted, while in G. Bornetiana these are always terminal on the single 
cell of the secondary branch. The mother-cell in each case produces two or 
three antheridia, though four occur in E. equisetifolius. Secondary antheridia 
are only definitely noted for the latter species, though probably occurring also 
in G. eorallina. No mention of them is made in G. Bornetiana ; indeed, the 
figures and descriptions lead one to believe that in this species the whole 
primary antheridium breaks off and escapes, an assumption which would 
probably require modification on further investigation. The spermatin, too, 
are very small in G. Bornetiana, being only’ 8 x 2 p j their cytology’ is 
unknown. 

(12) (JaUiITHAMNIon bkachiatum* Bonncm. 

Material was collected from Freshwater, Isle of Wight, April 1923. 

Mention has been made in algal literature of the discovery of male plants 
in no less than 13 species of Callithammon, and in nearly all cases the 
position of the antheridia as lateral buuches of cells borne on the upper 
branches has been noted, though in C. tetricum they are said to be “ almost 
terminal ” (Buffham, 1884), and in the closely related Ptilothamnion pluma 
they are completely terminal on the upper pinnae. So far as is known, the 
structure of the collection of antheridia in each species is strikingly similar, 
always appearing as a more or less spherical bunch of small cells gathered 
round a pedicel, while from the outermost ones colourless bodies escape. 

• Thuret (1854) first saw antheridia in tikis species, and Buffham (1884) gave a alight 
description of them. 
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The groups of antheridia of Callithamnion brachiatum do not, at first 
sight at any rate, appear to show any serious deviation from what may be 
regarded as tiie normal construction in the genus. The bunches of pale 
cells are situated laterally on the upper crowded branches which terminate 
eaoh shoot (fig. 28). Often every cell can be seen giving rise to clusters, 
the youngest of these being nearest to the pointed apex of the brunch (fig. 22). 
At other times only a single bnnoh of antheridia will be found on a branch, 
and possibly no others near it. A mature cluster measures approximately 
40/s in diameter, and in consequence of its small sise and the absence of 
other distinguishing features it is impossible to detect the antheridial plants 
without the aid of a microscope. To the difficulty of ready recognition 


Fig. 28. 



Outline drawing of a group of terminal pinnae of Callithamnion hraMatttm 
bearing antheridia] bunches, x 22S. 

may possibly be due tho apparent scarcity of the plants, though this may 
also be partially accounted for by the probability that after discharging 
their function the useless antheridial bunches fall off and the plants appear to 
be sterile. At the same time, there is some ground for thinking that fewer 
male plants are actually developed than either female or tetrasporic. In con¬ 
nection with this it is interesting to note that antheridia in this genus only 
appear to be found, at any rate on the south coast, from April to September. 
Such statements as exist, record the presence of spermatia in April and 
August, but it is not clear yhether there are two distinct seasons of develop- 
ment—spring and autumn—or whether the antheridia are produced 
throughout the whole summer, 
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On close examination the bundles of antheridia in G. brachiatum are seen 
to exhibit a definite structure, for they are each borne on a pedicel composed 
of three or four cells, the basal one of which is larger than the others, 
and therefore more conspicuous. This pedicel arises, like the main axis in 
Halurus equisetifolius , as a single cell, cut off laterally from a cell of the 
vegetative branch and enclosed in the common gelatinous wall of the latter 
(fig. 29) ; in some cases a vegetative cell may give rise to two o£ these 
pedicel cells, and two bunches of antheridia are then developed. The basal 
pedioel cell then divides transversely, giving a row of three to four cells 
forming the main axis of the bunch, and each of these cuts off around it 
about four cells (fig. 29) ; these are, of course, always in protoplasmic 


Fig. 29. 



Ou tline drawing of a branch at the apex of a shoot of CaUithamnion brachiatum, showing 
stages in the development of bunches of antheridia. X 760. 

connection with the oentral axis. The secondary cells divide at least once by 
a transverse wall and sometimes twice, giving very short branches of two to 
three cells, the terminal ones forming the antheridial mother-cells (fig. 3Uo). 
The whole of this structure is enclosed in a common gelationous wall 
derived from the original vegetative cell. 

The antheridial mother-cells are, in appearance, very similar to the other 
cells of these small branches, except for the somewhat thicker gelatinons 
walls at the apex. Each mother-cell puts out a thin narrow protuberance, 
forcing up its wall (fig. 30); this protuberance is abstricted by the ingrowth 
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of the wall at the base, and the first antheridium thus formed is an elongated 
body with protoplasmic contents, much swollen at one end and palled oat to 
a tail at the other, the whole being enclosed by a very thick two-layered walL 
Gradually the antheridial contents become rounded off and swollen; the 
wall shows signs of strain ; a split appears at the apex, and through the 
hole the spermatium escapes, passing thi ough the surrounding thin gelatinous 


Fig 80. 



Development of antheridia of CaUtlhamnion braehiatum. x 1800. 

a. Part of an antheridial bunch pressed flat by the weight of the coveivglasa, 

b. Two antheridial mother-cells, each with three sete of empty antheridial 

sheaths. Secondary (left) and tertiary (right) antheridia developing, 

c. Antheridial mother-call (riving rise to a tertiary antheridium. 

d. Formation of a secondary antheridium. 

matrix. No sign was seen of the little caps described and figured by 
Gnignurd for C. roseum (1889, pi. 6. fig. 2) and said to open at tins apex of 
the antheridium, allowing the spermatium to escape. The spermatium, which 
immediately after liberation is about 3x5^ in size, is surrounded, at any 
rata when free, by an exceedingly delicate refractive wall (fig, fbe 

4 f 
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tough antheridial wall is either left standing as a sheath, or, when the strain 
is released, it springs hack aud is seen as a wrinkled collar above the mother* 
cell (Kg, 30 d). This production of primary antheridia is repeated three 
times from different points around the apex of most mother-cells (fig. 30 b ) ; 
in some cases only two primary antheridia appear to be present, but it is 
probable that this impression is due to the impossibility of cutting hand- 
sections and to the antheridia overlying one another. Immediately 
following the production of primary antheridia, the development of the 
secondary ones takes place in exactly the same sequence as was followed by 
the first. Within the empty antheridial sheath grows up a small protuberance, 
enclosed in a thick gelatinous wall (fig. 30 d); this soon extends beyond 
the shrunken sheath, which appears as a collar around its base, and the 
spermatium ripens rapidly and is discharged as before. Clear evidence was 
also obtained in this species that a third crop of antheridia is developed within 
the empty sheath* of the two previous (fig. 30 c) ; tertiary antheridia, thoug) 
sometimes suspected, have not been noted in any other species of the higher 
Floridese to the writer's knowledge. No sign of more than three sheaths, 
one within the other, could be found (fig. 30 c). 

It is quite evident that, apart from minute details, the nuclear structures 
follow the usual course of behaviour. Apparently each cell of the 
antheridial bunch contains a single nucleus. In the antheridial mother¬ 
cell this can be seen to move to the base of each protuberance, and there 
presumably it divides, since a single nucleus is found in each }oung 
antheridium, and the mother-cell nucleus has returned to the base of the 
cell. In the ripe spermatium the nucleus is about 2 to 3/t in diameter, 
and while still retained in the antheridium, it forms a band across the 
centre, being suspended in this position by strands of cytoplasm which 
surround a large vacuole. When, on liberation, the spermatium becomes 
spherical, the nucleus has a completely central position. Of the internal 
structure of the nucleus, no details can be seen without microtomed sections, 
and these, owing to shortage of material, were not available. The pigment 
present in the cells of the branches which subtend the antlieiidia is \ery 
slight, though plastids can be observed ; the whole structure has, when 
fresh, a very pale pink appearance; in the antheridial mother-cells the 
pigment is almost lacking, and in the antheridia there is none. 

The resemblances between the bunches of antheridia in Calliihamnion , 
Onfftihita^ and Halurus could hardly be overlooked. In all cases the 
antheridial bunches arise as lateral outgrowths from vegetative cells and 
take the form of a central axis surrounded by secondary branches. In 
<?. j Bometiana (Lewis, 1902) this axis is said to be reduced to a single cell, 
bearing the secondary branches at its apex ; in the species of Calliihamnion 
above described it consists of three to four cells, and in G . corallina , 
& utaeoa (Thuret, 1851), and B. equuetifoliuo of a large number. The 

WOW. JOtTCN*—’BOTANY, VOL, XLVIT, S 
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branches vary in length, in Griflithtia Bometiam often consisting only of the 
single antheridial mother-cell, in Callithamnion braehiatum having one or two 
cells interposed between this and the main axis, and in the other two speoies 
of Griflithtia and H. equisetifolius being composed of a considerable number. 
The whole of this bnshy structure appears to be, in each case, embedded in a 
gelatinous matrix derived from the gelatinous walls of the vegetative cells. 
Secondary antheridia probably occur in all the above-mentioned species, 
though there is no record of their development in G. Bometiana. Such 
striking similarities as shown in these two genera form a satisfactory 
corroboration of a relationship which waB originally recognized on the 
grounds of the structure of the vegetative organs and the similarity in 
cystooarpic development. 

(13) Ceramtum rttbrum * Ag. 

Material was collected at Wembury Reef and Bovisand Bay, near Ply¬ 
mouth, April 1924. 

The spermatia are borne on the surface of the radial thallus branches ; 
they occur apparently in large numbers, but in spite of this they do not 
appear to impart any distinctive character to the plant by means of which it 
can be recognized with the naked eye. When slightly magnified, branches 
bearing spermatia are seen to be fringed with a colourless edge, owing to 
the projection of the unpigmented antheridia (fig. 32 d). 

In order to understand the relation of these antheridia to the tissues ot 
the thallus, it is necessary to consider the vegetative structure of the mature 
plant (fig. 31 a A b). This consists of a central axis of swollen cells, each 
approximately 1 0 to 1*1 min. long and much the same in diameter. These 
cells are contracted at their points of junction (i. e. the “ nodes ”), while 
closely applied to the wall are curiously elongated plastids (fig. 31 a). 
Surrounding this axis is a layer of pericentral cells; these are much 
elongated in the internodes, extending the length of a single axial cell and 
branching sparingly; at the nodes they are more nearly isodiametric and 
often two layers in thickness. Externally lie tile cortical cells enclosed 
in a gelatinous “ cuticle.” These cells are roughly isodiametric and very 
irregular in form and position ; at the nodes of the articulations they are 
regularly two cells deep in cross-section, but in the internodes they are 
only occasionally so, and, indeed, are somewhat widely separated from one 
anotiier, thus giving an indication of the connection with those species where 
the oortication clothes only the nodal area of the articulations (i. e. C. dig- 
phanum Roth, C. acanthonotum Oarm., etc.). 

In the younger regions of fertile portions of the thallus, practically every 
peripheral cell appears to give rise to antheridial mother-cells, thnfagh fa 

• Thrust (1865) first recorded the antheridial pleat#, while Petersen (2908) not es he hae 
found «a entail number of antheridia,” 
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older portions these become limited to definite areas (fig. 32 d) as in 
Ceramium diaphanum , where, according to Bnffham (1884), the antheridia 
are entirely confined to the corticated nodal regions. 

In a paragraph on the development of the antheridia in the Ceramiacese 
as a whole, Petersen (1908) states that in the few cases (four) where ho has 
been able to observe the formation of the male cells it is always preceded by 
the continual division of the cortical cells. This certainly occurs in C . rubrum, 
though the divisions .«re very irregular in number. They apparently consist 
first in the formation of periclinal walls in the peripheral cortical cells, 
followed by anticlinal walls in the outer cells thus cut off, di\iding these 
into several smaller ones which form the mother-cells. No definite number 
of mother-cells aie formed from a cortical cell, three, four, or even five 
being found. Each mother-cell contains a single nucleus and is pigmented. 


Fig. 31. 



a. Longitudinal section through two internodes of a vegetative t hall us of 

Ceramium tubrum , showing the central, pericentral, and coitical cells. 
X 350 

b . Transverse section through an internode, x 750. 


Even a superficial view of the fertile male frond give** a clear indication 
of the method of antheridial development. In fig. 32 d at the region A 
(enlarge 1 in fig. 32a) the antheridial mother-cells are seen as an iiregular 
layer covering the surface of the frond. At a slightly lower level, B, a 
region (enlarged in fig. 32 b) is reached where these, viewed from ubove, are 
each seen to have given rise to a small cell which appears to be seated on 
their upper surface ; sections show that this is the first antheridium which 
has been formed as an outgrowth on the surface of the cell. At C (enlarged 
in fig. 32 e) each original mother-cell is seen to have two or three clear 
circular areas on its surface, and these represent the two or three antheridia 
which appear to be budded off at first from the mother-cell. Thus the 
formation of antheridia takes place on the upper portions of the frond in 
regular acropetal succession, In section (fig. 33 a kb) it is seen that the 

s2 
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formation of the antheridia is preoeded by a slight elongation of the mother- 
cells towards the exterior of the frond. From each of these elongated cells 
arises a small snbterminal protuberance piercing the gelatinous “ cutiole”; 
the latter does not peel off as in Rhodymenia palmata, bat remains clothing 
the tballus, and is pierced in every direction by the rounded apices of rapidly- 
growing projections (fig. 33 c). During its growth these are covered by 
a gelatinous wall, which increases greatly in thickness at the apex and later 
becomes the antheridial wall. When each projection has attained a length 


Fig 82 



Development of antheridia in Ceranuum rttbrum n-c, x 750; d, x 100, 
a. Surface view of A in fig. d. Antheridial mother-cell*. 
t. „ ,, B „ Appearance of first antheridia on mother-cell*. 

c. „ „ 0 „ Appearance of second and third antheridia. 

d. Portion of young thallus, showing distribution of antheridia (atippled) both on 

nodal (shaded) and luternodal region*. 

approximating to that of the mother-cell, the content* are abstricted by the 
ring-like ingrowth of the gelatinous wall, which, when completed, is curved 
upwards in the centre (cp. fig. 33 a). The constriction does not, however, 
take plaoe at the point of attachment of the projection to the mother-cell, 
hot a short distance above, leaving about a third of the projection attached 
a* a blunt outgrowth to the mother-cell (fig. 33 a). The offer portion, 
which has boon detached by abstriction, forms the aRtheridium, consisting 
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of an outer wall and cytoplasm surronnding a single nucleus. The contents 
become rounded, and appear to be separated by a clear area from tbe outer 
wall. The antheridium is now ripe, and the whole contents are ready to be 
extruded as a single spermatium. This has been observed to take place in 
fresh material by means of a split in the apex of the antheridial wall, the 
latter being left behind as an empty shrivelled sheath when the single thin- 
walled sperinatium has slipped out (fig. 33 a). The size of this body at the 
moment of extrusion is from 8 to 9 /u in length and about 4 fi in breadth. 


Fig. 33. 



Ceramium rub rum. All X 1800. 


a, low focus, and b, high focus of an optical section showing the production of 
aatharidia from the mother-cell. Right—the antheridia are numbered in 
order of development. 

g. Optical lection showing the position of the antheridia with respect to the cuticle. 

d. Imaginary solid view of the antheridial mother-cell. Antheridia numbered in 

order of development. 

e. Miorotomed section through a mother-cell, showing the division of tbe nucleus. 

Meanwhile another sub-terminal projection has been growing out from the 
antheridial mother-cell, and this, following the above course of development, 
forms the second antheridium. Before the discharge of the second sper- 
matians a third projection arises, and similarly develops into a third 
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antheridium. The position of these three successively developed antheridia 
is best seen in the diagram shown in fig. 33 d, where the mother-cell is 
depicted in stereoscopic view, the antheridia in three successive stages of 
development standing around its dome-shaped apex. The same realisation 
of the position of the antheridia is gained from fig. 33 a & b, where a 
mother-cell with its antheridia is observed first at a low focus and then at a 
high one. 

It seems, however, clear that the number of antheiidia developed from 
one mother-oell is not limited to three, for in regular order a new antheridium 
is seen arising within the empty wall of each old one (fig. 33 a-c). This 
ocours by the development of the small projection left at the base of each 
antheridium at the moment when the first one is constricted off. This 
projection grows upward, covered by its gelatinous wail (fig. 33 b, left), and 
is finally abstriu-ted, the contents then escaping and two empty uutheridial 
walls are left behind, one within the other. The reproductive capacity of 
the mother-cell appears to be exhausted when six antheridia have been 
produced in this way, for a third antheridium growing up in the same 
position as the two previous ones has not been observed. One of tlie most 
striking facts about the development oi these six autheridia from a single 
mother-oell is the very regular manner in which it takes place (fig. 33 d), 
no overlapping in the discharge of spermatia from one mother-cell occurring. 
Presumably this method of successive discharge affords a far greater possi¬ 
bility of some at least of the bodies fulfilling tlieir function than if all were 
cast into the sea at the same moment and under the same conditions. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in observing the smaller cyto- 
logioal details, for although the material was subjected to the same fixing 
and embedding processes, yet the nuclear'details after microtoming were far 
from being as distinct ns in Laurencia or Chondrus —a fact which may partly 
be due to the susceptible character of the material with regard to shrinkage. 

Apparently the pericentral cells are multiuucieate, but the peripheral 
cells and later the anthetidial mother-cells have each only one nucleus. 
These latter cells contain numerons plastids, none of which, however, appears 
to pass into the antheridium (fig. 33#). On the formation of the latter the 
nncleus of the mother-oell, which iu the resting position is central or basal, 
passes up to the base of the projection and there divides (fig. 83 «)< (Hie 
daughter nucleus )masses into the young antheridium, and by the time the 
latter is mature occupies the characteristic curved apical position; this 
behaviour ocours at the formation of each antheridium. The spenuatial 
nucleus at the time of the extrusion of tl<e spermatium is in prophase, and 
shows a number of typical “ Kornchen ” or granules ; it was impossible to 
count these with any certainty, but there appear to be from six to eight 
present in each nncleus. When the spermutinm is extruded it is an oval 
body, the blunt apex being oooupied by the large nucleus (about 3/t in 
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longest diameter), while around there is a small amount of vacuolate 
cytoplasm enclosing a large central vacuole. 

(14) Dumontia filiformis * Grey. 

Material was gathered at Wembury Bay (Plymouth) and Looe in 
April 1924. 

As a result of collecting between February and July, Dunn* came 
to the conclusion that antheridial plants are, at South Harpswell, Maine, 
fertile only for two to three weeks in April. The antheridia are developed 
in some cases over almost the whole of the thallus with the exception of the 
base of the stipe and the hapteron. More often, however, sterile patches 
are left among the sheets of antheridia, dividing these into irregular 
sori, especially at the apex. 

The thallus is composed of three regions : an inner one of long hyphal 
cells known as the medullary hyphse, which on the exterior give rise to 
larger and smaller sub-cortical cells. Dunn states that the cells of this 
outer layer (which are only slightly pigmented) become the antheridial 
mother-cells ; in other words, these latter are homologous with the outer 
cortical cells of the telrasporic or cystocarpic plants. It is difficult to make 
this comparison since sterile regions of male plants are not easy to find, but 
on examining the structure at the base of the stipe where there are 
as yet no signs of antheridia, and that of the sorus above, it is seen that 
the production of antheridia is clearly preceded by a division of outer 
cortical cells, the outermost layer thus becoming the antheridial mother- 
cells. In the upper regions of the thallus a comparison of a sterile 
and a fertile area shows that in the former, if young, the outer layer 
of cortical cells is missing, but is developed in the soral area, forming 
the mother-cells. These, then, are not simply cells which would in any 
case be present, but they are specially developed on the antheridial plants 
to assist in the production of antheridia. These mother-cells are uninucleate 
and are only poorly pigmented. 

The antheridia develop as protuberances of the mother-cell and are 
enclosed in the gelatinous wall of the latter, being cut off obliquely 
by the ingrowth of this wall (fig. 34 5). Dunn describes two spermatia 
as being detached in this way, but a surface view of the thallus (fig. 34 a) 
clearly shows that in several cases three are developed in succession 
£row the flattened surface of the mother-cell. It is easy to overlook this 
if sections only are studied, since the antheridia are so crowded that 
it is difficult to ascertain how many are attached to each mother-cell. 
The antheridia stretch upwards to the surface of the “ cuticle 99 which 

* The presence of antheridia was mentioned by Thuret (1856), and they have been 
described by Dunn (1917, p. 487) and Rosenvinge (1917, p. 155). 
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covers the thallus ; the protoplasmic contents surrounding the nucleus 
round off, becoming nearly spherical (fig. 34 b). At this stage it is 
possible to see quite clearly the colourless antheiidial wall surrounding 
the spermatium ; this wall shows a distinct outer layer, especially at the 
apex and a swollen middle layer, while there is a definite inner refraotive 
region around the central body (fig 34 b ). The spermatium escapes, enclosed 
in what appears to be a delicate wall, leaving behind the empty antheridial 
wall attaohed to the mother-cell (fig. 34 b). The observations of Dunn are, 
however, directly opposed to these results; she states and illustrates by 
figures that “no empty cell walls were seen attaohed to the spermatium 
mother-cell,and “the wall of the speimutium is a portion of the mother-cell 
.... no body is formed which would be homologous to the spermutangium 
of Delesseria ” These statements, implying that the n bole antheridium is 


Fig 84 



b 

Antheridia m DumontiaJUi/ortntt. x 1800. 

c burface view of pait of a fertile area of an antheridiaf plant, showing the anthendia 
home upon the flattened apex of the mothercell (dotted), 

A Transverse section through a similar sorus. Both primary and secondary mtliyri'b s 
can be seen in optical sections in coutse of development. 

out off and liberated at maturity, can only bo explained ou the supposition 
that Dnun woiked with microtomed sections oi with material (which had 
been taaoh shrunken and in which the gelatinous walls would be fur front 
easy to see. 

Secondary antheridia are cleat ly developed within the empty walls of 
the primary ones; these new ones m many oases arise before the 
of the primary spermatid (fig. 34 b). In no oase have tertiary 
been observed. The cytology of this form has not hero been inv estigate d, 
rinoe it was clearly shown by Dunn that the nuclei behave it* a afanfisr 
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way to that which has been described in this paper for the antheridial 
nuclei in many members of the higher Floridese. 

The development of the antheridia in Dumontia filiformit, together with 
the production and liberation of the sperraatia, does not therefore appear 
to deviate in any outstanding particular from the course of events previously 
described for other species. 

(15) Fuboellaria fastigiata * Lam 

Material was obtained from 8wan«ge, Shanklin, and Plymouth in January, 
February, and April respectively. 

The antheridial plants of Furcellaria fastigiata have been known for 
many years, and before theii function was recognized were classified 
as a peculiar variety of the normal plant characterized by the “little 
ovate-lanceolate, transparent, very pale, soft terminations of the branches” 
(Greville, 1830, p. 67 >. Dawson Turner, however, though not under¬ 
standing the method of reproduction of the alga, attaches the following 
shrewd observation to his description of this variety :—“ That these ovate 
transparent tips are in reality connected with the fructification I cannot 
allow'my self to doubt, as well as from their peculiar form and substance, 
as from their appearing only at the time of the cylindrical pods, and, 
like them, withering and falling off, leaving the frond trunc ted. At 
the same tune, when cut through, they exhibit no appearance ot seed or 
granules, but are full of a transparent mucus, interwoven with leticulate 
threads in cylindrical meshes.” Greville was under the impression that 
they were to be regarded as “imperfectly developed pods,” while Thuret 
was the first to recognize their true significance. Sixty years later 
Rosenvinge made a slight investigation of Danish material, leaving, however, 
many points undetermined. 

Antheridial plants are developed apparently in the spring (December 
to May in Denmark), aud entirely resemble the vegetative plants except 
in the upper regions, where all the branohes are terminated by much 
swollen, oval, nearly colouiless “pods,” varying in length, but in a 
healthy plant attaining to as much ns 2 oms. These bodies are generally 
pale yellow or pink and somewhat hyaline, their characteristic transparent 
look and slimy feeling being due to the thick gelatinous “ cuticle ” enclosing 
the antheridia which are found in large numbers over the whole surface. 

Tba “pods” though all performing the same fauction appear to be 
developed in two ways. In those found on young plants the normally 
dicbotomously-formed apices of the thallus are replaced by pale-coloured 
tips, generally borne on a short stalk. On the other hand, in more 

• Antheridial {tent* have been referred to by Dawson Turner (1808, p. 12>, Greville 
(1880, p. 87), Unset (1885), and Beaeaviujre (1917, p. 187). 
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complicated cases the apex dichotomises rapidly several times in succession, 
and the branches, lying close to one another, aie each terminated by a 
“pod,’* giving a bushy appearance to the thallus. In either case, when 
ripe the “pods” shod their spermatia and then break away at the base, 
or in some instances, owing possibly to their succulent nature, are probably 
eaten away by animals which leave the truncated apioes of the frond. 
From the latter, vegetative growth urn} take place in the normal way, 
continuing the growth of the thallu-. Among drift material whioh has 
probably been thrown up from deeper water, plants have also been 
found in which no vegetative giowth had taken place at the tips, but 
from the blunt end new “pods” were growing out in groups of three 
or tour, each one being borne on a short stalk. This suggests that a 
single antheridial plant may boar at least two separate crops of antheridia, 
but whether this occurs successively in the same season or whether the 
two crops are separated by an interval of a year, could only be ascertained 
by careful observation ot male plants throughout a year. 

Before the foimation of antheridiu or the shedding of spermatia, these 
“pods” show a normal vegetative structure. When mature this consists 
of a central region of thin-walled hyphse, surrounded by a zone of large 
colourless cells filled with dense contents, while without is a “cortex” 
of small pigmented uniuucleale cells, enclosed in a common gelatinous 

cuticle. ’ The outer cells are seen to arise by one or more dichotomies 
of the cells immediately below them, so that the outer lajer i*, m reality 
made up of pairs of cells, each pair arising from the cell directly beneath 
it (fig. 36 a) ; it is from this outer layet that the antheridial mother-cells 
develop. Ou their formation each outer cell elongates and becomes 
much swollen at the apex, appealing club-shaped (fig 366); plastids 
also which are pale in colour and have a bright refractive appearance 
accumulate in the enlarged tips. The cell is then divided by a cross wall, 
giving a lower cell normal in appearance and a short upper one, much 
swollen, pigmented and with a single nucleus (fig. 36 c). This upper 
one almost immediately divides by a longitudinal wall perpendicular to 
the periphery, giving two cells which, in an exact transverse seotion, 
appear to lie one above another. The cell which was therefore the outer 
one has now given three cells all joined by protoplasmic connections, 
a lower one subteuding two upper ones which form the mother-cells (fig. 
36 d). These latter have each a single nucleus and are pigmented, while 
the wall around thorn is somewhat swollen. 

The antheridium arises as a sub-terminal conical projection from the 
mother-cell surrounded by the common gelatinous wall, pus hing U p through 
the now much swollen “cuticle” (fig. 36c). At first this projection 
is pigmented, and it is not nntil the division of the mother-cell nucleus 
has taken place at the base of the jouug antheridium that the pigment 
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disappears; no sign of definite plastids passing back into the mother-cell 
has been seen, bnt the pigment appears to degenerate, and it is noticeable 
that the protoplasm of the antheridium is markedly granular; possibly 
some of these conspionous and highly refractive grannies may be the 


Fiq. 86. 



Stages in the formation of the antheridia of Furcellaria fattigiata. x 1800. 

e. Young secondary antheridium being constricted off; nucleus in resting stage 

b. Spermatium nearly ripe. Nucleus showing beaded deeply-staining reticulum. 

c. Spermatium escaped. Chromatin granules clearly visible in the nucleus. 

d. Right—formation of a secondary antheridium before the liberation of the 

first spermatium. 


prod nets of degeneration of the plastids. The young, somewhat wedge- 
shaped antheridium with its single nucleus is abstricted by the ingrowth of 
the surrounding wall (fig. 36 e) and grows rapidly in length, always, 
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however, remaining long and narrow, possibly owing to the confined 
space. The antheridial wall stretches greatly until it reaches the surface 
of the ‘‘cuticle” ; at this point it is ruptured (fig. 36 *), and the spermatium 
escapes through a circular aperture. The “ cuticle ” of a ripe “pod” 
seen in surface view from above is punctured all over with these ragged 
circular openings, through some of which sporinatia can be seen escaping. 

During the growth of this first primary antheridium, a second primary 
one has been forming in exactly the same way on the other side of the 

Fig. 36. 



a. Outline drawing of a transverse section of the \egetative tballus, showing outer 
“cortex” of small cells developed from large storage cells below, x 760. 
b tod. Stages in the development of antheridial mother~cells. x 1200. 

e. Drawing of a transverse section pf a u pod.” The antheridial mother-cells are giving 
rise to primary antheridia. In one case the spermatium has escaped, leaving 
behind an empty sheath, x 1200, 

mother-cell. The expulsion of the spermatia from the antheridia is, 
however, slow, owing to the thickness of “ cuticle ” which has to be 
traversed ; and while the upward growth of the primary antheridia is taking 
plane, secondary ones are forming below each spermatium and have often 
been out off before the latter has escaped (fig. 35 d). Generally, therefore, 
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two pairs of antheridia, one above the other, are developing at the same 
time from each mother-cell; the upper one of each pair is, of course, more 
mature. Everything points to the probability that even more antheridia 
are produced in the place of the empty ones, but they have not been seen. 
The proof should lie in the presence of the empty antheridial sheaths 
within one another, but owing to the close packing of the antheridia and 
the fact that the sheaths are only seen embedded in the “cuticle"’ and 
never free, there is difficulty in distinguishing the first-formed sheaths, 
and even more so, later-formed ones. The spermatia are on the whole 
large, within the antheridium measuring in some cases as much as 11x5/4, 
though generally about 9*5 x 3*5 p. On escape they become rounded off, 
and at that stage are clothed with a wall. It is impossible to say whether 
this wall has been developed before discharge; from analogy with the 
majority of other . xamined species one would expect this to be the case. 

The single nucleus of the antheridial mother cell always remains small, but 
divides in a normal mitotic manner at the base of the antheridium, one of 
the daughter nuclei passing back into the mother-cell, and the other gradually 
increasing in size and moving into the young antheridium before the latter is 
abstricted. It then passes slowly to the centre of the spermatium, where it 
remains suspended by cytoplasmic threads, never appearing to take up the 
apieul position so common in spermatia of other species. The details of 
nuclear structure show unusually interesting stages. Immediately after the 
antheridium is cut off, the nucleus can be seen lying near the point of 
constriction obviously in a resting condition, a structure similar to a nucleolus 
being distinctly visible and surrounded by a clear area in which indications 
of a faint network can be made out (fig. 35 a). At a somewhat later stage, 
when the spermatium is nearly ripe but has not yet ruptured the antheridial 
wall, the dark central body has entirely disappeared, and the nucleus consists 
of a deeply-staining reticulum with marked thickenings at the corners, the 
whole surrounded by a nuclear membrane (fig. 35 6). Finally, spermatia 
which have escaped show in their nuclei a number of well-defined, densely- 
staining granules or “Kornchen,” as many as 16 or possibly more being 
present; linin threads connecting these together can be seen in some cases 
(fi* 35 c). 

These stages, which can be repe.tedly observed, clearly indicate, as 
suggested in the case of Laurencia piunatijida (p. 205) and Fitophyllum 
laeeratum (p. 199), that the nuclens of the antheridium when first formed 
passes definitely into a resting state ; this, on the ripening of the spermatium, 
is followed by the early stages of a nuclear division which in the higher 
Floridew is believed never to be oompleted. No evidence on the latter point 
is at present available for Furcdlaria , for Rosenvinge (1917), who has studied 
the changes in the curpogonium, stated that he has never seen spermatia on 
the trichogyne; he considers that parthogenetic development takes place, 
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sporogenous threads being formed apart from any fertilization stimulus. 
There are, however, no signs of degeneration in the spermatia, and it is 
diffioult to believe that they should be produced in perfect condition and in 
such large numbers at the same season as the ripening of the trichogynes, if 
they are not dalled upon to take any part in the reproductive process. 

V. The Position of the Antheridial Organs. 

The sexual plants of the Floridese are usually dioecious, but the following 
members of the Nemalionales are reported as frequently exhibiting the 
monoecious habit: Nemalion multifidum , Batrachotpermum, Helminthora , 
Helminthocladia, and Bonnemaisonia asparagoides. Antheridia and procarps 
borne on the same plant are also noted for some species of Callithammon 
and for Dudretnaya purpurifera , Glceosiphonia capillaris, and Ilalarachnion 
ligtilatum. It will be seen that this development is exceptional among the 
higher Floridese. 

The young antheridial plant is nearly always normal in appearance, 
resembling in every respect the young procarpial or tetrasporic thallus. 
Occasionally, however, as in Martensia fragilit or Caloglossa Leprievrii, it is 
smaller or has a more ephemeral existence than the female, and in Dumontta 
fili/ormit it is thought to die after discharging its spermatia (Dunn, 1917). 

Thuret (1855) first pointed out that the antheridia are developed on these 
male plants in the same position as that in which the procarps and tetraspores 
are borne. This statement holds for the majority of eases, but in some 
species as Laurencia pinnatifida or L. obtusa, Poly ides rotundus, etc., the 
antheridia resemble the procarps in position, differing in this respect from 
the asexual organs. In others, such as Plocamium coccineum , Ceramium 
ruhrum , etc., the procarps occur in a different position from the antheridia 
and tetraspores, while in the species of Polysiphonia the position of the 
antheridia does not resemble that of either the tetraspores or the procarps. 

The actual arrangement or grouping of the antheridia on the thallus is very 
varied. In Nemalion and Batrachotpermum the antheridia are scattered 
indiscriminately upon the assimilating filaments, though in Helminthora and 
Helminthocladia the reproductive bodies are confined to clusters at the apex, 
while in Liagora and some members of the Lemaueacese special lateral 
antheridial branches are developed. Such clusters of branchlets are also 
borne laterally in Callithamnion (fig. 28), Seirotpora, and IJalurut equiteti- 
foliue, and terminally in Spermothamnion and Ptilothamnion, while in 
Grijfithsia eorallina they are arranged in definite whorls around the nodes 
(fig. 21). Finally, in such genera as Sterrocladia, Galaxaura, or Laurencia, 
these antheridial clusters are sunk in oonceptacles on the surface of the 
thallus. 

The more general position of (he antheridia is, however, in superficial serf. 
These may be scattered without order as in Rhodophyllit bifida and Cyetoclmium 
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purpurascent , or the antheridia may be developed in acropetal succession, as 
in Rhodymmia palmatu and Chondrus crispus. Among the Delesser iacene, 
transitions from sori developed on the thallus to those on special leaflets can 
be found, while in Furcellaria fastigiata the special structure? lake the form 
of a swollen apical “pod.’* In the ('orallinaceee, and probably also in the 
species of Gracilaria , the sori are sunk in conoeptacles. 

These various facts concerning the position of the autheridial groups cun 
be summed up in the following scheme :— 

1. Antheridia scattered, showing no regular order of development:— 

Nemalionales. 

2. Antheridia combined in clusters on specially developed branchlets 


(a) Single clusters . Callithanininn spp. 

Heliums rquisetifoliu*. 

(b) Clusters aggregated in a definite order. tirijfithsia corallina . 

( c ) Clusters sunk in conceptacles. Laurmcin spp. 

Gala.caum spp. 

3. Antheridia combined in a sorus :— 


(a) Sorus on thallus showing no definite order of development. 

Cystoclonium spp. etc. 

(h) Sorus on thallus showing definite order of development. Rhodymenia palmata etc. 


(c) Sorus on a specially-developed organ. Deles*eria spp. 

Nitophyllum spp. 

(d) Sorus sunk in a conceptacle. Corallinacese. 


VI. The Position and Structure of the Autheridial Mother-cells. 

Antheridia in the Floridea? are always developed from a cell which is 
variously known as the u cellule antheridif^^re, ,, the 44 Spermatangienmutter- 
zelle,” or the autheridial mother-cell. Schmitz (1883) stated that in all the 
Floridefe these mother-cells are the terminal and not the intercalary cells of 
branch systems. This is certainly the case in the vast majority of species, 
the mother-cells either forming an outer layer produced by division on 
the surface of a thallus as in Nitophyllum (pp. 195, 199), Ceramium ruhrum 
(p. 229), Furcellaria fastigiata (p. 236), etc., or arising as the end cells of 
specially-developed branches which are not incorporated in the thallus tissue 
as in Gritfithsiu corallina (p. 215), i'allithnmuion brachiatum (p. 225), etc. 
Exceptions to this rule are, however, known in which both the intercalary 
and the terminal cells take part in antheridial production. Such cases 
are Netnalion multifidum (Oleland, 1919, p. 333), Callithamnion roseum 
(Gnignard, 1889, p. 334), and Halurus eguisetifolius (tig. 27). It seems 
probable that further investigation will bring to light more instances of this 
latter type of development. 

In structure the antheridial mother-cell is* unbranched, giving rise ter¬ 
minally, subterminally, or laterally to antheridia. Three species have been 
listed by Svedelius (1908) as bearing branched mother-cells: these are 
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Choreooolax Reinsch (. Harveyella Schmitz), in which the mother*cell has now 
been shown by Starch (1924) to be unbranched ; Champia parvula , where 
the mothexvcells certainly show no signs of branching on farther investi¬ 
gation (see p. 193), and Gigartina mamillosa . The evidence for the latter 
case lies in a single figure given by Buffham (1896, fig, 8), the interpretation 
of which is somewhat doubtful. 

Whatever the number of nuclei in the vegetative cells, the mother-cells 
are always uninucleate, the nucleus when not dividing lying near the base 
of the cell. The amount of pigment present varies considerably. In 
Batrachospermum and Alemalion, where the mother-cell is homologous with a 
vegetative cell, the pigment is found in both in equal quantities. The most 
common state of pigmentation is, however, the presence of reduced or rudi¬ 
mentary chromatgphores, but in Griffithsm Bornetiana , Kylinia romlata , and 
Bumontia filiformis the mother-cells are recorded as being usually completely 
colourless. In Martensia , where the chromatophores cannot be distinguished 
in the mother-cells, the suggestion is made by Svedelius (1908) that the 
dense protoplasm present is due to the solution of the plastids in the plasma 
for use as food material. 

VII. The Development of the Antheridia and Spermatia. 

The antheridia (or spermatangia of German authors) are developed as 
terminal, subterminal, or lateral outgrowths from the upper (outer) surface of 
the antheridial mother-cells. There are, however, few records of terminal 
antheridia which can be regarded with any confidence. Champia parvula and 
Cystoclonium purpurascens have both been said to exhibit this characteristic, 
though this is now known not to be*the case (see p. 192 and Kylin, 1922) ; 
Ilypnea musciformis and 1* ter or India capillavea have also been placed in this 
category (Guignard, 1889) together with Peyssonellia syuamaria (Tliuret, 1855), 
but on such slight evidence that re-examination with the aid of modern 
technique would probably lead to other conclusions. The terminal method of 
production is, however, both described and figured clearly by Svedelius (1908) 
for Martensia fragilis, by Guignard (1889) for Melobesia memhranacea, and by 
Starch (1924) for Harveyella pachtjderma , though it must be noted with 
regard to the latter that in the closely-related species FI. mirabilis w the 
antheridia are produced obliquely and laterally.” 

Antheridia are developed laterally in no particular order or number in 
Batrachospermum and Nemalion. Among the higher Floridese, however, the 
development has become more regular, a definite number of primary 
antheridia being produced in a subterminal rather than lateral position, and 
ripening in orderly sequence around the upper surface of the mothor-eell. 
The number appears to vary from two to four, only two being said to occur 
in Beleseeria sangninea (Svedelius, 1912), Lemanea Jluviatilis (Kylin, 1922), 
Chondrus mspus (p. 187), Fureellaria fastigiata (p. 238), and Rkodymma 
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palmata (Delf and Grubb, 1924). Kylin (1922) lists eight species in which 
two or three antheridia are found, while three antheridia arising from a 
mother-cell are definitely known in a number of cases some of which are 
recorded in this paper (see p. 249). Four antheridia to a mother-cell is a 
rare occurrence only known with certainty in five instances —Chondria 
tenuissima and Cullithamnion rose am (Guignard, 1889), Laurenria pinnatijida 
(p. 204), Ilalurus eqnisetifolius (p. 222), and Polysijyhonia violacea (p. 213). 
It is noticeable that in those cases where the mother-cells are closely packed 
or confined by a thick “ cuticle ” the number of antheridia appears to be 
strictly limited by the available space. 

The antheridia develop as protuberances of the wall and protoplast of the 
mother-cell, and into these slight projections passes the nucleus formed by 
the division of the mother-cell nucleus. As a rule the other contents of the 
antheridium are solely cytoplasmic, though the presence of chromatophores or 
portions of plastidB has been recorded for Nemalion multifidum (Wolfe, 1904), 
Bat radiospe nnu m (Osterhout, 1900), and possibly these bodies also occur in 
Furcellaria fastigxata (p. 237). 

The young antheridium is either long and narrow (fig. 9 a) or round and 
swollen (fig. 20 //). When it is equal in length to the mother-cell, the contents 
are abstricted from those below by a ring-like ingrowth of the surrounding 
elongated mother-cell wall, the constriction generally taking place at a level 
with the upper surface of the mother-cell, though in Ceramium rubrum it is 
above this level (p. 231). The fact that the spermatium is separated by 
abstriction and not by a normally-formed cross-wall does not appear to have 
been generally recognized ; in the cases here described it seems impossible to 
doubt that the protoplasmic contents gradually become narrower at the point 
of separation until only a small connecting strand is left which presumably 
passes through a pit in the otherwise complete wall (fig. 1 2 b) ; finally, even 
this connection is no longer visible. 

A rapid ripening of the antheridium now takes place ; it generally swells, 
the cytoplasm becoming vacuolate and the nucleus taking up either an apical 
or central position. The wall thickens greatly, and in some cases can be seen 
to show three layers—a thicker outer one generally denser at the apex, a clear 
swollen central layer, and then around the contents which will form the 
spermatium a very narrow, highly refractive region (fig. 27 b). Ultimately 
a point is reached, at any rate in the great majority of cases, when a split 
occurs at the apex of the elastic surrounding wall, and through the narrow 
aperture thus formed the cytoplasm and nucleus slip out as a single spermatium. 
In those species where the antheridia are borne on filamentous branches 
(e.g, Griffithsia) the exit of the spermatium is quite simple, since it is not 
hampered by tbe surrounding “ cuticle ” of a thallus ; in other cases (e. g. 
Rhodymenia palmata) the “ cuticle ” peels off in the region of an antheridial 
sorus. But in such species as Chondrus erispus or Furcellaria fastiqiata , 
where the " cuticle ” is very thick, the antheridial wall continues to elongate 
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until it reaches the surface of the latter ; then the wall splits and the 
spermatium escapes direct into the surrounding water (fig. 36 e). In 
Calltihamnion roseum (Guignard, 1889) little caps are said to be foixned at 
the apex of the antheridia, liberating the spermatia, and in Harveyella 44 usually 
the outer coat (i. 4 cuticle *) is so weakened by the mass of spermatia that 

it flies off like a broken spring and all the spermatia are set free at once ” 
(Starch, 1924;. 

Species have been described in which the whole antheridium is apparently 
cut off and liberated at this point, the two best-known records being those 
for Polysiphonia viol area (Yamanouchi, 1906) and Dumontia fihformit 
(Dunn, 1917). Figures and observations given in this paper have, however, 
clearly shown that in both these species the antheridial walls remain behind 
after the spermatia have passed from them (figs. 20 c and 34 //). Though 
denied by Lewis (1909) re-examination would probably show that this same 
behaviour takes place in Griffithsia Jiorneliana in view of the fact that in 
two nearly-related species (G> corallina and llahmts equisetifalius) walls 
can clearly be made out (tigs. 24 and 27). In the case of Martensia , 
although Svedelius believes that the whole or part of the antheridial wall 
is cut off with the spermatium, yet lie clearly figures mother-cells with 
empty gelatinous sheaths standing up above them (1908, pi. 4. fig. 6). 

The spermatium, immediately on discharge, is oval in form and may be as 
long as 11 p (Furcellaria); it rapidly, however, becomes roundod off, 
measuring in diameter anything from 2 or 3 p ( Calhthamnion , Gnffithsta) to 
6 or 7 /a. At this stage it consists of delicate cytoplasmic contents sur¬ 
rounding a central nucleus, but opinions differ as to whether or not it is 
enclosed in a wall. Svedelius (1912) repoited that in Jhlessena sanguine a 
the spermatium is discharged a* a naked protoplast, while Kylin, after 
examining this latter species together with lihodomela virgata (1914) and 
Bonnemaismia asparagoides (1916), agreed with this, stating, however, that 
sooner or later a wall is acquired. Guignard (1889), on the other hand, 
observed walls around all the escaping spermatia he examined, and 
Yamanouchi believes that in Corallina officinalis the spermatium 44 has a 
thin wall derived entirely from the mother-cell” (1921, p. 93). In all the 
species described in this puper the spermatium when liberated appears to be 
clothed with a very delicate, highly refractive wall. This, in some oases 
at least, seems to be present when the body is still within the antheridium 
(Polysiphonia fastigiata, fig. 18 b & r, Laurencia pinnatidda , fig. 14, etc.), for, 
as the spermatium approaches maturity, a narrow layer appears around the 
body, staining less deeply than the true surrounding antheridial walk This 
internal wall can be seen even more distinctly when the spermatium has 
contracted away from the base of the antheridium, or when half in and half 
cut of the latter (fig. 18 c), but whether it is an inner layer of the antheridial 
wall or an entirely new structure is not clear, 
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Secondary antheridia are known to occur in several species, bat their 
presence lias often been overlooked. Uuignurd figured them for Grifjithsia 
corallina and Chondria tennissima (1889, pi. 6. figs. 6, 7), and Zerlang 
(1889) described them for Wranyelia penicillata. Svedelius notes them for 
Martensia frayilis (1908), though ho fails to find any development com¬ 
parable to this in Delessena sanguined (1912), except in very rare cases; 
it, however, occurs regularly in Scinaia furcellata (1915). Iiobonvinge notes 
the phenomenon in J)umontia incrassata (1917, p. 157), but Dunn (1917), 
working on microtomed sections of this species, failed to see it. Kylin 
neither denies nor describes the occurrence of these secondary antheridia in 
the many species which ho has investigated, apparently not having observed 
them. In every species described here bearing mature spermatia, with the 
exception of Polysiphonia spp., it has been possible to find secondary 
antheridia developing and forcing their way up through the empty primary 
ones (op. fig. 27). 

In some instances a third series is formed ( Callithamnion brachiatum, 
fig. 30), while in Xenial ion lubrivum , Kurssanow (1909) figured as many 
as six anthcridial sheaths one within another arising from the same point. 
The apparently multiple formation in Harceyella pachyderma (Sturch, 1924) 
and Melobesia (Guignard, 1889) seems to require further investigation. 

The fate of the mother-cells following on the cessation of the production 
of antheridia is various. In some cases (Martensia, Delesseria) the leaflets 
on which they were borne die away, or the part of the thallus disappears 
(Furcellaria). In other species the mother-cells simply return to the 
function of normal vegetative cells, and it is no longer possible to distinguish 
that they have played any distiuctive part in the life-liistory (Chondrus 
crispus , Rhodymenia palmaUt). 

VIII. The Cytology of Spermatia! Development. 

Spermafial development seems to include a characteristic and, on the 
whole, uniform series of nuclear changes, both in the mother-cell and in the 
antheridiuxn. The single nucleus of the mother-cell, which is generally 
at the base of the cell, appears, in the resting condition, to consist of two 
regions—a central denser one and a colourless outer area. According to the 
figures given by Kylin and Yumunouchi, this appearance is explained in 
Griffithsia corallina , Rhodomela viryata , and Polysiphonia violacea by the 
central position of the spherical nucleolus, the surrounding area being 
occupied by a delicate network bearing chromatin granules. On the first 
signs of the formation of aspermatiuw this nucleus passes up to the huse of 
tbe small projection, there entering into an early prophase (cp. Kylin, 1914, 
fig. 14); here it undergoes the normal karyokinetic division similar to that 
of vegetative nuclei; the mitotic figures are exceedingly small, and it is 
generally impossible at this stage to count the chromosomes, since they 
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appear only as a dark line along the equator or as a densely-staining mass at 
either pole. Of the two (laughter nuclei thus formed, one enters into the 
young antheridium, while the other returns to the base of the mother-cell, 
and remains there in a renting condition until the formation of a further 
antheridium. This mother-cell nucleus may repeat the process as many as 
eight times in the case of those species in which four primary and four 
secondary antheiidia are formed from each mother-cell. 

The autheridial nucleus passes up the length of the antheridium, until, 
when this is mature, the nucleus is to be found as a large somewhat elon¬ 
gated body 2 to 3'5 p in diameter, occupying either a central or an apical 
position (Furcellaria and Laurencin respectively). Opinions differ as to the 
behaviour of the nucleus when first formed; Yamanouchi states that in 
Poly aphonia violacea “tlie chromosomes maintain their individuality and 
are united by linin threads” (1906, p. 11), while Svedelius thinks that tho 
same may hold good for AJartenxia jragilis (190tf) and JteUsseria sanguinea 
(1912), thus implying that this nucleus never passes through a resting stage 
before entering into tbo next division. On the other bund, Kylin has shown 
in two cases that in the joung spermatium the nucleus can be seen in the 
resting condition, later passing into proplmse (Ih.tnemaisunia a»paragouL$ % 
1916, and Ithodomela virgata , 1914). This has also been observed in this 
paper in cases where it lias been possible to make out detailed structure, 
and particularly in Furcellaria fastigiata (fig. 35), Laurtncia pinnatifida 
(fig. 14), and JSiiophyllum laceralum (fig. 12). 

In these latter species tlie autheridial nucleus after its formation is first 
seen as a dark central region surrounded by a paler area ; in J)elesseriu 
sanguinea Kylin (1922) attempted to show that there was a small central 
nucleolus, though this was absent in the closely-related 1 ). unuosa and 
1). ru&cifolia ; in Rhodomela virgata (1914) it was absent or could only be 
made out with difficulty, while it has not been seen in any of the forms 
examined here. But what appeurs to be the dark nucleolus is apparently 
a dense mass of chromatin or possibly very minute chromatin granules 
staining deeply and connected by linin threads with one another ; a similar 
construction of the pseudo-nucleolus has been shown by van Wisselingh to 
ho present in tipirogyra. Sooner or later changes take place in the nucleus, 
while the spermatium is still retained within, the antheridium. The definite 
nuclear membrane is lost, and there appears a well-defined and regular 
number of small deeply-staining bodies known as Kbrnchen, Karyosomes, or 
granules, united to one another by delicate linin threads. It seems probable 
that these Kornchen represent and indeed may be true chromosomes. In 
every case where detailed examination of the spormatial nucleus has been 
undertaken it is recorded as being in this condition of prophase at the time 
of discharge of the spermatium, about twenty such instances being known in 
addition to those recorded iu this paper. 
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The subsequent fate of the spormatial nucleus appears to vary. Tn 
Jiatrachospermum (Schmidlo, 1891) ; Kylin, 1917) and Kemalion (Wolfe, 
1904; Kylin, 1916 ; Cleland, 1919) it is said to divide and give two daughter 
nuclei when the spertnatium becomes attached to the trichogyne. In other 
genera, however, this division is not known to take place, blit the spermatial 
nuclous while still in prophase passes down tlie trichogyne and fuses with 
the carpogonial nucleus. There appears, therefore, to be a marked difference 
in this respect between tho lower and the higher Florideie, the evidence from 
the former pointing to the probability that what is now a single spermatium 
originally possessed the potentiality of becoming two. In the higher 
Floridea*, even this nuclear division within the spermatium has become 
suppressed, the only remaining sign that it ever occurred being the condition 
of prophase in which the nucleus is found at tho time of fertilization. 

Although it is almost impossible to obtain an accurate chromosome count 
in tho mitotic figure in the atitheridial mother-cell, this has been done in the 
antheridium in twenty-one species besides those recorded in this paper by 
counting the number of granules at the time of propha.so. Owing to the 
small size of the nuclei, the numbers arc not to be regarded as equally 
accurate with those counts made in the comparatively large vegetative or 
tetrasporie nuclei, and indeed in Mich cases as Xemdion multi/hltun , where a 
count 1ms boon taken by two different workers, there is often a divergence of 
opinion (Kylin. 191(5; (deland, 1919). It is curious to note that Kylin 
finds ten chromosomes to be the haploid number in both />at?\ic/umpermnm 
and XtHHilion representing the lower Florideie, while in the ole\en species 
of tho higher Floridea* where he has counted the number lie always obtains 
twenty or about twenty. This uniformity is not borne out by other 
workers, Lewis (1919) recording seven for (} riffUh&ia Jiorm thaut, Dunn 
(1917) seven for Ihunontia jiliformis, and Yaiuanouehi (1921) twenty-four 
for ( f oral Una officinalis. The same variability has been found in the 
different species investigated here, the numbers varying from about eight in 
J\ itopJu/lUun laceratum and Ceraminm rubrmn to sixteen or possibly more 
in Fur cell aria fartitjiata. 

IX. The Homologies of the Antheridia. 

The antheridia of the Floridca' can be compared with similar structures 
in three different groups. 'Among the algic tho only close resemblance is to 
be found in the Ohlorophycea?, the similarity with Coleochute in methods of 
sexual reproduction having long been recognized. The antheridia in this 
genus arise in a manner and position almost exactly comparable to that in 
the Nernalionales, the contents of an antheridium in (\ scutata consisting 
of a nucleus, cytoplusm, and plastids. At this point the comparison breaks 
down, for the liberated spormatozoid is said to be both ciliated and naked. 
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Even if, however, no close phylogenetic link exists between ColedeJurtt and 
the Floridese, there is here an interesting example of parallel evolution in the 
male as well as in the female reproductive organs. 

The resemblance betweep the Floridero and certain groups of the Fungi 
has been noted by several writers, notably Sachs (1882), Schmitz (1883- 
93), and Dodge (1914). These parallels have mainly been drawn from 
comparisons between the ascogonium and the carpogonium of the Ascomy- 
cetes. Structures known as autheridia are, however, found in many species 
of the latter group, and particularly in some of the Pyrenomycetes, where 
these bodies are borne at the extremities of very fine uninucleate hyphse 
gathered into spermogonia. In Gnomonla erythrostoma the resemblance to 
the Floridese is very close, for the antheridia are said to be constricted off 
terminally, each.containing “a long thread-like nucleus and a relatively 
small amount of cytoplasm ” (Brooks, 11)10). Similarly, in Gymrmpmanymm, 
clamriasforme (Blackman, 1904) figures show that the spermatic are cut off 
from the hyphse by the ingrowth of the surrounding wall, the walled 
spermatium containing a fine granular cytoplasm and a single nucleus. 
Characters such as these in antheridial structure suggest that there may be 
something more here than an accidental resemblance to the antheridia of the 
Floridese. 

The spermatia of the Laboulbeniales offer possibly an even closer com¬ 
parison. Within tills group they are developed in two ways s exogenous 
spermatia are cut off as uninucleate rod-shaped bodies from a specialized 
branch, and there is evidence that “ as soon as they drop off they are replaced 
by others from the same base" (Faull, 1911, p. 650); endogenous spermutia 
are constricted off one after another from a mother-cell, and covered by a 
thin protoplasmic membrane, are ektruded through a more or less elongated 
flask-shaped neck (Thaxter, 1908). In other words, they escape as thin- 
walled bodies through a split in the antheridial wall, in a manner entirely 
comparable to that described here for Floridese. The resemblances are so 
close that one can imagine that the ancestors of the Laboulbeniales may have 
been minute Floridese which first became parasitic upon aquatic insects and 
thus reduced in size, only later migrating to an existence upon aerial hosts. 
Such comparisons as the above, however, threw little light upon the origin of 
the antheridial complex, and only tend to emphasize the highly-developed 
character of the male organs in the Floridese. 


X. Classification of the Floridee on the Buie of Spermatial Types, 

The only published classification of the Floridese based on the methods of 
.spermatial production is that of Svedelius (1908). The species were sub¬ 
divided on two criteria dealing with the structure of the antheridial 
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mother-cell: first, whether this resembled or differed from a vegetative cell 
and, second, whether it was simple or branched. This second character has 
been rejected in the following scheme, and in its place the variations in the 
position and number of the antheridia have been substituted. Only three 
species have been included in the group with terminal antheridia, and when 
further knowledge is available it seems probable that this sub-group will not 
persist. 


Classification of Spermatial Types. 

A. Antlieridial mother-cell not differing from a vegetative cell either in 

form or contents. 

Nemalion spp. (Wolfe, 1904). 

Batraclmpermum spp. (Kylin, 191G). 

B. Antheridial mother-cell differentiated from a vegetative cell. 

1. Antheridia developed terminally on the mother-cell. 

Martensia spp. (Svedelius, 1908). 

Melobesia spp. (Guignard, 1889). 
llarveyella pachyderma Butt. (Starch, 1924). 

2. Antheridia developed sub-terminally on the mother-cell. 

(a) Mother-cell subtending two primary sub-terminal antheridia. 

Ihlcsseria mngnhiea Lamour. (Svedelius, 1912). 
Wiodymenia jxilmata Ag. (Dclf & Grubb, 1924). 

Chondrvs crispvs Stackh. (p. 184). 

Parcel I aria fuetigiata Lam. (p. 238). 

Lemanea fhtvialilh Ag. (Kylin, 1922). 

Laurencia obtma Lam. (p. 207). 

(ft) Mother-cell subtending two or three primary sub-terminal 
antheridia. 

Scinaia furcellata Bivona (Svedelius, 1915). 

Cystoclonium purpuraeceas Kiitz. (Kylin, 1922). 

Delesseria sinvosa Lam. (Kylin, 1922). 

D. ruscifolia Lam. (Kylin, 1922). 

1). alata Lam. (Kylin, 1922). 

Lomentaria clavellosa Gaill. (Kylin, 1922). 

Plocamium coccineum Lyngb. (Kylin, 1922). 

Poltjsiphonia nigrescent Orev. (Kylin, 1922). 

Rhodophyllie bifida Kilts. (Kylin, 1922). 
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(r?) Mother-cell subtending three primary, sub-terminal antheridia. 
lionnemaisonia asparayoides Ag. (Kylin, 1916). 

Polyidea rotundas Grev. (Kylin, 1922). 

Ceramium rubrum Ag. (p. 231). 

Grifillma corallina Ag. (p. 218). 

G. Bornetiano Farlow (Lewis, 1909). 

Xitophyllum HUlUv Grow (p. 196). 

X. laceratnm Grev. (p. 199). 
homentaria oralis Kindi, (p. 189). 

Champia parrula Ilurv. (p. 193). 

] > um on t ia Ji /i for mi s Grew (p. 234). 

('allithamnion brarhiah/m Bonnom. (p. 223), 

„ Rhodomela riryata Kjellm. (Kylin, 1914). 

Poly si plum ia fa stiyiata Grev. (p. 210). 

(d) Mother-cell subtending four primary sub-terminal antheridia. 
Poly siphon i a violacea Grev. (p. 213). 

Chondria fenuissima Ag. (Guignard, 1889). 

Lanrenria pinnalifula Lam. (p. 204). 

Callithamnion roseum llarv. (Guignard, 1889). 
ihrtnrtis e prise t if olios Iviitz. (p. 222). 

It is clear that the position of the niithoridia and also their number varies 
greatly even among genera of the Floridese, which on anatomical and other 
grounds are regarded as closely related. Yet any intensive study of the 
male organs in this group cannot fail to impress the inquirer with a sense 
of the remarkable uniformity exhibited iri the details of development 
and liberation in every case. Although the examples selected for examina¬ 
tion in this paper are drawn from species which in outward form and 
cystocarpic development differ widely, yet in each case the formation, 
ahsfnotion, and liberation of the contents of the individual antheridium is 
the same. Similarly, no deviation has been observed so far from what has 
come to be regarded as the normal cytological behaviour in the antheridium. 
Thus the course of events in the development of these male organs points 
undoubtedly to the fundamental resemblance underlying the species of tho 
higher Florideaj and their probable common origin. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank Dr. K. M. Delf for her constant 
interest and generous assistance throughout the course of this investigation. 
My grateful thanks are also due to Mr. A. D. Cotton for many helpful 
suggestions ; to Miss Halket, B.Sc., and one or two other friends for gifts 
of antheridial material: and to the Committee of the Dixon Research Fund 
for two grants towards the expenses of collecting algal material. 
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Summary. 

1. A detailed investigation of the antheridia in fifteen species of the 
Floridesn has been undertaken with a view to ascertaining the course of 
evonts in the development and liberation of the spermatia. Of the species 
examined, the antheridial plants were previously entirely unknown in one 
ease (Nitophylhim laceratum) ; in ten instances (t 1 homlrus crispus, Lomentaria 
oralis , ('hampi a parrvla, Kit op 1) if Hum lUllur, Laurencia obtvsa, Poh/siphonia 
faslujiata , Jlalurns equisetifolius , Callithamnion brachiatum , ('eramium 
rubrum , and Furcellaria fastiyiata ) little or nothing was known beyond the 
existence of male plants, and ordy in four species (Laurencia / nun at if da, 
Poh/siphonia violacea , driffithsia cor all in a, and Jhimontia jiliformis) had more 
or less complete examinations of the structure been made. 

2. It has been shown that in each case a definite number of autheridia are- 
produced sub-terminally from an antheridial mother-cell which is specially 
developed for this function at the apex of a branch or upon the surface of 
the thallus. The number of primary antheridia from each mother-cell may 
bo two, and is commonly three, even four or rarely five being found. These 
antheridia invariably arise as colourless protoplasmic uninucleate outgrowths 
clothed in the elongated gelatinous wall of the mother-cell. By the ring¬ 
like ingrowths of this wall at the base, the contents are abstricted and form 
the single spormatium. 

3. The mature antheridiuin has been shown to consist of a swollen gela¬ 
tinous wall surrounding a single apical nucleus, a central vacuole, and a 
small amount of cytoplasm. The wall is three-layered ; the outermost 
layer is narrow and deeply staining; within is a gelatinous region which 
swells greatly at the time of liberation of the spermatium, while around this 
body is a narrow highly refractive region which may possibly represent the 
spermatial wall. The spermatium when free measures from 4 to [) /i in 
diameter, and in some instances is undoubtedly surrounded by a very 
delicate wall. 

4. The method of liberation of the spermatium has been studied from 
unshrunken material, and in Laurencia and Ceramium has actually been 
watched in living material. The exit always takes place by means of a split 
in the antheridial wall beginning in the swollen apical region and some¬ 
times extending to the base (i. e. Laurencia). Through this narrow aperture 
the whole contents escape, leaving behind them the empty antheridiuin as a 
shrunken gelatinous sheath. In some species, e. g. Rhodymenia palmata , the 
“ cuticle ” extending over the thallus is known to peel off in the region ot a 
ripe antheridial sorus, leaving the antheridia freely exposed to the surround¬ 
ing medium. It has also been demonstrated here, that in other species, 
e. g. Chondrus, Furcellaria , Ceramium , and Polysipkonia 9 this does not occur, 
but the developing antheridia grow up through the cuticle until they reach 
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the surface, where they discharge their spermatia. In no case is the 
complete antheridium cut off and liberated as described by Tamanouchi for 
Polysiphonia violacea or Dunn for Dvmontia filiformis. 

5. With the exception of the species of Polysiphonia , observations made 
on mature plants have shown that secondary antheridia develop within the 
shrivelled sheath-like remains of the primary ones, discharging their contents 
in a similar way. In one species (Callithamnion brachiatutri) tertiary 
antheridia were found. 

6. Oytological investigation shows that the antheridial mother-cell is 
always uninucleate. This nucleus divides at the base of each young antheri¬ 
dium, and the daughter nucleus passes into the upgrowing projection. At 
this stage it is in the resting condition, but as it moves to the apex of the 
antheridium it passes into early prophase, deeply-staining granules becoming 
visible, connected with one another by linin threads. When the sperinatium 
escapes, the nucleus consists of a definite number of chromatin granules or 
Kornchen united by linin threads. This number never varies within a 
species, and it is probable that these granules are the true chromosomes. 

7. A classification of the spermatial types among the Floridem has been 
drawn up, based on the position of the antheridial mother-cells and the 
number of primary antheridia. From this and the preceding investigation 
it can be seen that while the methods of spermatial production are of little 
use as a character of systematic importance, yet the fundamental similarity 
underlying the development in all species points to a common origin for all 
types. 

Westfield College, University of London, 

January 1925. 
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A Third Contribution to tho Composite Flora of Africa. (Continued from 
vol. xxxvii. (1900) pp. 298-329.) By S. Moore, B.Sc., F.L.S. 

[Read 7th May, 1926.] 

The bulk of the specimens proposed as types of new species appearing 
in this memoir belong to the Gossweiler and Kassner collections, made, 
the former chiefly in Angola, the latter in N. and N.W. Rhodesia and the 
eastern end of the Belgian Congo and immediately neighbouring districts. 
Both these collections are full of novelties, of which some have been 
described in this country and on the Continent ; but a large number still 
await description at the hands of those in a position to undertake the task. 
Besides those a few types are due to other collectors, viz.: Dr. Burtt Davy 
(Belgian Congo), Miss Henderson (British Central Africa), Mr. F. Eyles 
(Rhodesia), Mrs. Jelf (N.E. Rhodesia), Mr. Swynnerton (Tanganyika 
Territory), ltev. E. H. Clark (N.E. Rhodesia), and Dr. Bagsluuve (Uganda). 
The Dummer (Uganda) and Mr. John Buchanan (Nyassaland) collections 
have also been laid under contribution. The types are in the British Museum. 

GUTENBERGIA. 

Gijtknbergia Gosswetleri, sp. nov. Ilerha erecta, fere a basi ramosa ; 
ramis tetragonis sparsim sericeo-pubescentibus ; foliis inferioribus oppositis 
superioribus alternis sessilibus oblongis obtusis basi haud nisi brevissime 
amplexicaulibus supra leviter seabriusculis in sicco fuscis subtug albo- 
touieiitosis ; capitulis parvis anguste campanulatis 4-G-flosculosis in cymas 
laxas ramos terminantes folia longe excedentes dispositis ; involucri sparsim 
sericei phyllis 3-serialibus lanceolatis acuminatis margine anguste mem. 
branaceis ; corollis dilutissime coeruleis bievibus inclusis sparsim sericeis tubo 
iufundibulari quam lobi triangulares longiore; achceniis late turbinatis 
obscure costatis breviter setulosis brunm is. 

Angola, Ca^uango, Kuiriri; Gossweiler , 2741. 

Planta bispithamea. Folia snnmia 5 cm. x 8 mm., pleraque±3cm. x 4mm., 
sununa±2 x 3 mui. Cymse saspe circa (5x6 cm. Pedunculi proprii graciles, 
±4 mm. long. Capitula pansa 4x 2*5 mm. Involucri phylla extima 2 nun., 
intermedia 3 mm., intima 4 mm. long. Corollae a?gre 2 nun. long.; lobi 
*35 mm. Acluenia 1 nun. long. 

A taller stronger-growing plant than G . polycepliala Oliver & Hiern, with 
many more and smaller heads, short u whitish-blue ” corollas, and different 
aclienes. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLYU. V 
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Gutenbergia tenuis, sp. nov. Ilerbacea ; caule tenero subdistanter 
folioso sericeo-pubescente; foliis oppositis (summis vero alternis) sessilibus 
oblongis aeutis vel acutiusculis supra leviter scubriusculis subtus subtiliter 
albo-sericeo-tomentosis ; capitulis parvis campanulatis 6-flosculosis in cymam 
sublaxatn oligocephalam sericoam folia sumnia facile excedentem digestis; 
involucri sericei phyllis 3-serialibus oblongo-lanceolatis breviter acuminatis 
pallidis margine membranaceis additis perpaucis extimis brevissimis ovatis 
aeutis; corollis purpureis breviter exsertis tubo anguste infundibulari extus 
sparsim sericeo lobis oblongis obtusis tubo brevioribus; aclucniis compressis 
ambitu suborbicularibus obscure 5 (P)-costatis sparsim brunneo-sericeis. 

British Central Africa, Nyika Plateau ; Miss Henderson . 

Folia 2x # 5 cm., summa 10-13 x 3*5~4mm., supra in sicco pallide viridia. 
Cyma 3x 2 cm. Peduncli proprii tenues, 2-5 mm. long. Capitula (Hosculis 
inclusis) 5x4mm. Involucri phylla extima limn, long., exteriora 2mm. 
interiora 3-4 min. long. Corolla® 4 mm. long., harum lobi 1 mm. Acbsenia 
1 mm. long. 


GOS8WE1LERA. 

Gossweilera taludosa, sp. nov. Ilerbacea , erecta ; caule sat robusto liac 
atque iliac ramulos breves tenues emiltentc crebro folioso costato pube^ente ; 
foliis alternis sessilibus lineari-lnnceolatis acute mueronulatis ba.-i angustatis 
integris pag. utraque scabris ; capitulis pro genere majusculis oo -floseulosis 
corymbum terminalem folia longe superantem crebro braetoatuin pubes- 
centem efficiontibus vel ramulos solitatim vel 2-3-natim terminantibus; 
involucri subhemispbserici 5-serialis pubescentis pbyllis oblongis apice 
discolori acuminatis interioribus ,appendice parva erosa onustis; receptuculi 
convexi alveolati paleis involucri pbyllis sitnilibus nisi angustioribus; corollis 
exsertis; acluvniis oblongis parum curvatis tetragonis obscure costutis glabris 
politis dilute brunueis quam pappus multo longioribus. 

Angola, Cuanza, in wet situations along watercourses between Quitomba 
and Camabatela; Gossweilei\ 7402. 

Folia pleraque 3-5 cm. x 4-8 mm., in sicco viridia, subtus pallidiora. 
Jnflorescentia circa 14 x 12 cm.; liujus bracte« foliis similes sed minores, 
Involucra 8x11mm.; pbylla ext. 4*5-5mm., int. Gunn, long. Corolla* 
purpurea®, 6*5 mm. long.; tubus iniuudibularis 4 mm. long.; lobi liueari- 
lanceolati acuti tubum semianjuantes. Stylus crasaiuseulus; rami teretes, 
hispiduli, 2 mm, long. Aeluenia lougit. 2 mm. leviter excedentia ; pappus 
*5 mm. alt. 

Differs from G. lanceolata , the oniy other species (see Journ. Bot. xlvi. 
(1908) p. 291), in foliage and larger heads, among other features. 

The most distinctive feature about this genus is its possession of large 
receptacular pales®, a very rare occurrence in Vernonicce : in this it resembles 
0. Hoffmann's Hewildemania, a native of the Congo Free State, which* 
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however, instead of a cupular pappus, has one composed of two rows of 
scales. These paleao probably serve to protect the florets against the attacks 
of insects. 

MrsoiiLERiA Stolzii, sp. nov. Ilerbacea ; caule erecto puuciramoso 
tetragono optime costato scabriusculo; foliis radicalibus caulinisqno 
sessilibus lineuri-obhmeeolatis obtusis basi obtusis margine dentatis vel 
denticulatis sed t*a‘pe integri? menibranaceis utrinque scahriusculis vel fero 
omnino glabris; capitulis circa 30-flosciilosis in coryinbum terminalem laxuiu 
oligocephalum scabriu^cuhim ordinatis nonnunquam fere bolitariis ; incolucri 
animate campanulati pliyllis circa G-serialibus lineari-lanoeolatis acuminatis 
saltern in sicco fu^cis ; corollis exseilis ; a clminis oblongis 5-costati< glabris ; 
pappo brevi cupulari ore erosulo additis setis iuterioribus paucis (interdum 
UHcpie 10) breviler barbellatis. 

Tanganyika Territory, Kyimbila District ; A. Stolz, 2595. 

Planta bispithamea. Folia minimum 8x15 cm., srepius +5x1 cm, in 
sicco viridia. Inflorescentim 10-15 X 7-9 cm.; harum bractcm oblongaj, 
obtusa?, +1 cm. long, Capitula pansa 7x0 mm. Involucri ph} 11a circa 
5mm. long., exiima paullulutn breviora. Corolla 5mm. long,; tubus 
anguste infundibularis ; lobi oblongo-lanceolati, 2 mm. long. Aclmmia 
fero 1*5 mm. long., pallida. Pappi cupula *4 mm. alt. ; hujus seta? lmiii. 
long. 

Sinceits establishment ten years ago ( Journ. Bot. lii. (191 4) p. 89) this genus 
has remained monotypie. The plant just described differs from the typical 
species in lmbit and in the presence of setie within the pappus cupule, and 
may therefore perha])S be rightly considered the type of a new genus. But 
considering the multiplication of small geneva in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Muse filet ia, it would seem better to enlarge slightly the conception of 
the genus, us is done here. 


ER LANGE A. 

Eulangka (§ Jlotht iodine) sengensis, ^p, nov. Jlerba erecta verisimilitcr 
eramosa fere trispith.iinca ; caule fere onmimodo folioso tetragono 0 }>time 
striato pubescente dein glabrescente ; foliis opposite (perpaucis summis 
alternis) sessilibus ovato- vel lunceolato-oblongis obtusis basi rotundatis vel 
obscure cordulatis supra scabridis fuseisque subtus dilute griseo-tomentosis; 
capitulis pro genere tnajuseulis solitariis a foliis ultiniis diminutis involucratis; 
involucri subbasiuisphserici phyllis 6-seriulibus ovatis apice mucronatis dense 
griseo-tomentosis intimis oblougis acutis inferno glabris superne griseo- 
pulverulentis ; achwniis sursum turbinatis angulatisque deorsum angustatis 
minutissime puberulis; pappi setis perpaucis verisimiliter sa?pe unicis ciliato- 
barbellatis caducissimis. 

Belgian Congo, slopes of Mt. Senga ; Kassner , 2096* 

u 2 
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Folia pleraque 7-8 x 2*5-3 cm.; summa gradatim minora, ultima modo 
1*5 cm. long. Involucra 16x14 mm.; phylla extima 10 mm., interiora 
12-13 mm. long. Corolla nondum pansa 10 mm. long, Achrenire pars sup. 
*75 mm., pars inf. 1*75 mm. long. Pappi sets© 2 mm. long. 

Affinity with E . monocephala } concinna , and trifoliata . The sessile leaves 
tomentose below coupled with the sessile heads with densely tomentose 
involucres afford good marks of distinction. 

Erlangea (§ Platylepis) prolixa, sp. nov. Ilerha elata; caule robusto 
ramoso uti rami prominenter costato necnon scabriusculo-pubescente ; foliis 
sessilibus oblongo-oblanceolatis obtusis basi leviter amplexicaulibus margine 
serrato-dentatis chartaceis utrinque scabridis; capitulis pro genere majusculis 
oo-flosculosis in paniculam laxam oligocephalam scabridam folia longe 
suprrantem digestis ; involucri hemisphrerici phyllis 6-serialibus ser. exterioris 
lanceolatis serr. intermediarum 3 late ovatis rotundatissimis subito apiculato- 
acuminatis purpureo-marginatis intimis oblongis vel oblongo-linearibus 
acuminatis ; corollis breviter exsertis ; aclueniis oblongo-turbinatis 6-costatis 
microscopic© papillosis ; pappi setis paucis brevibus scabriusculis. 

Tanganyika Territory, Kyimbila District; A . Stolz y 2616. 

Flanta saltern 6 dm. alt. Caulis infcrne 8 mm. crass. Folia usque 
13x4 cm., juniora vero multo breviora. Pednnculi proprii plerique 5-8 cm. 
long., ultimi ±3 cm. Capitula 1 x 1*5 cm. Involucri phylla extima 4 mm., 
intermedia 5*5-7 mm., intima 7 mra. long. Corolla© 7 mm. long, tubus 
compressus inferne angustus papillosusquo superne inflatus ; lobi oblongi, 
obtusi, 2 5 mm. long. Achaenia uti pappi setae 1 mm. long. 

In general appearance much like E . monocepliala Muschl., which belongs 
to § Iiothriocline. Affinity closest with E. ngandensis S. Moore, but with 
entirely different indumentum, among other features. 

Erlangea (§ Platylepis ) Duemmeri, sp. nov. Ilerba ultrametralis (4 ped. 
alt.) ; caule erecto superne pauciramoso striato minute tomentello ; foliis 
omnibus alternis petiolatis lanceolatis acuminatis apice mucronulatis basi 
acutis obtusisve margine dentatis basin versus integris membranaceis supra 
glabris subtus in nervis tomentellis; capitulis parvis 13-flosculosis in 
oorymbum sublaxum folia excedentem polycepbalum tomentellum dispositis ; 
involucri cylindrico-campanulati glabri vel subglabri phyllis 5Hserialibus 
exterioribus ovatis vel ovato-oblongis obtusis interioribus oblongis acutis 
(intimis acuminatis) anguste scarioso-marginatis; flosculis exsertis; acliveniis 
plano-convexis facie utraque prominenter tricostatis glabris; pappi setis 
paucis caducissimis. 

Uganda, on rocky outcrops at Kiveta ; Dummer , 2651 a. 

Folia pleraque 5-8 x l*5-2*5 cm., glandulis microscopicis translucentibus 
prreditis; petioli circa 1cm. long., tomentelli. Infloroscentia circa 12 x 
12cm. Pedunculi ptoprii 0-3mm. long. Involucra 5x3mm.; phylla 
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extima 1-1*5 mm., intermedia 3*5-4 mm., intima usque 5 mm. long. Corolla; 
lilacinse, 5 mm. long. Achceuia 1*25 mm. long., pappi setae totidem. 

To be inserted next E . Bagslutwei S. Moore, but the more strongly-toothed 
leaves have a much less prominent reticulum on the underside, the heads are 
narrower and with fewer florets, and the inner leaves of the involucre are 
narrower and acute or acuminate. 

Eulangka (§ Eu-Erlangea) microcephala, sp. nov. Jlerla perennis ; 
eaule lignoso sat valido (3-5 mm. diam.) pubescente ramos multos elongatos 
floriferos graciles sparsim pubcscentes einittente rainis fere a basi corym- 
biferis corymbis axillaribus bracteatis oligocephalis folia longe excedentibus ; 
foliis parvis sessilibus oblongis obtusis utrinque sparsim puberulis; capitulis 
parvulis circa 20-flosculosis; involucri campanulati pubescentis pliyilis 
5-sorialibus oblongo-lanceolatis acutis int. quam ext. majoribus; corollis 
breviter exsertis; achaniis oblongis piano-convexiusculis circa 8-costatis 
glabris; pappi seti pro flosculo unica sursum barbollata corollas wquilonga. 

Angola, Caeulo, Libolo; Gossiceiler , 6312. 

Planta saltern bispithamea. Folia l*5-2*5 cm. x 3-4 mm. Corymbi plerique 
5-10 cm. long.; liortim bractese 3-14 mm. long. Pedunculi proprii teneri, 
1-1*5 cm. long. Capitula 5x3*5 mm. Jnvolucri pliylla ext. 2-2*5 mm., 
int. 3*5 mm. long. Corollas 3 nun. long. Acliaenia 1*2 mm., pappi seta 
3 mm. long. 

The small heads and pappus of a single relatively long seta distinguish 
this plant, which shows an evident approach to Gutenbergia. 

The pappus of this genus, consisting as it does of setae detachable on the 
slightest movement, cannot function as an aid in the diffusion of the fruit. 
Perhaps it may act as a low palisade round every flower, preventing the 
corollas being pressed together—in this way it would aid pollination. 

VERNON 1 A, 

Vernonta (§ Lepiddla) Eylesii, sp. nov. Frutex usque orgyalis, ramis 
sat tcnuibus patenti-ascendentibus striatis minute pulescentibus, deinde 
glabrescentibus ; foliis parvis subsessilibus ovatis vel o\ato-oblongis apice 
minute mucronulatis basi obtusis integris \el rarissime obscure denticulatis 
papyraceis supra scabriusculis subtus minute pubescentibus pag. utraque 
glandulis microscopicis lucentibus inspersis; capitulis submediocribus 
15-flosculosis in coryinbum brevem oligocephalum ramos coronantem digestis; 
pedunculis propriis pubescentibus involucra excedentibus vel subaequuntibus ; 
involucri subhemispherici 5-serialis phyllis ext. oblongis acutiusculis int. 
longioribus oblongis obtusis margine anguste scariosis dorso carinatis 
omnibus dorso puberulis stramineis apice nigris ; corollis exsertis purpureis ; 
achaniis (crudis) subcylindricis basi callosis appresse setulosis ; pappi squamis 
abbreviates linearibus setis scabriusculis albis. 

Rhodesia, Makoni District, Forest Hill Kop, 5000-5200 ft.; EyUs % 737. 
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Folia pleraque 15x7 mm., summa vero diminuta (±8x4 mm,). 
Corymbus circa 3x4 cm. Pedunculi proprii 5-15 mm. long. Capitula 
pansa circa lxlcm. Involucri phylla ext. ±2 mm., int. 3*5-5 mm, long. 
Corollas pars angusta 2 mm., pars dilatata 2 mm., lobi 1*5 mm. long. Achasnia 
2-2*5 mm., pappi squamm *4 mm., setae 4 mm. long. 

Close to F. pandurata Link, a species with larger amplexicaul leaves, 
glabrous involucres, and achenes sparsely hairy between the prominent ribs. 

Vernonia (§ Lepidella ) procjltvicola, sp. nov. Ilerbacea ; caule erecto 
verisimiliter simplici appresse subfulvo-pubescente fere 3 dm. alt. ; foliis 
radicalibus oblongo-obovatis apico rotundatis basi in petiolum latum enneatim 
angustatis caulinis sparsis (internodiis ±6 cm. long) stibsessilibus oblongo- 
ovatis vel late cfblongis obtusissimis foliis omnibus membranaceis utrinque 
scabriusculis in costis prresertim pag. inf. scabro-puberulis ; capitulis sub- 
mediocribus perpaucis (circa 4) quorum 3 ex axillis foliorum ultimorum 
abbreviatorum ortis sat longipedunculatis pedunculis pubescentibus; involucri 
4-serial is late cainpanulati phyllis anguste lineari-lane* olutis minute nigro- 
mucronulatis dorso appresse fulvo-sericeis erectis vel paucis exterioribus 
patulis raro reflexis ; corollis subinclusis ; aclueniis turbinatis tetragonis 
angulis sparsim setulosis alibi glanduloso-scabriusculis; pappi squamis 
lanceolatis acutis integris incisisvc setis scabriusculis sordide albis. 

Belgian Congo, hill-slopes under trees by It. Musofi ; Kassner, 2G86. 

Folia radicalia (excluso petiolo 1 cm. long.) usque 6x3 5 cm., exstant 
equidem minora 3 x 2cm. petiolo 5 mm. long.; caulina ±5x3 cm. Pedun- 
culi ±2 cm. long. Capitula pansa 11x15 mm. Involucri phylla extiinu 
5 mm., intermedia 8*5 mm., intima 9 mm. long. Corolla) tubus anguste 
infundibularis minute glnndulosus, 7 nun. long.; lobi lanceolati, 2 mm. long. 
Achamia 1*5 mm.; pappi squamae 1 mm., seta) 6 mm. long. 

This is one of several species clustering round V. Peterm Oliver & Hiern, 
and F, ambigua Kotschy & Peyr. Among these F. sericolepis 0. Hottm. is 
described as having a puberulous stem, differently shaped acute leaves, 
larger heads with obtuse iuvolucial leaves and longer achenes ; F. clinopodi - 
oides 0. Hoffin., with similar achenes to the last, has oblong or narrowly 
elliptical acute serrate leaves, larger sessile heads, and reflexed involucral 
leaves, the inner ones almost filiform. F. fontinalis S. Moore, with almost 
identical heads, has different foliage. 

Vernonia (§ Lepidella) Jelfl®, sp. nov. llerba erecta circa f-metralis ; 
caule subsimplici tetragono subsparsim folioso seabriusculo ; foliis oblaneeo- 
latis obtusis inferne petiolatim attenuatis margine unduluto-dentatis pag. 
utraque scabriusculis superior! bus imminutis linearibus; capitulis submedio- 
crib as circa 40-ffosculosis in eorymbmn laxum oligocephalum paucibracteatum 
puberulum ordinatis; pedunculis propriis tenmbus minute pubescentibus 
1~3 cm* long.; involucri cainpanulati phyllis 6-serialibus obk>tigo4anceolatis 
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acumiriatis dilute virulibus apico purpureis yel fuscis minute pubescentibns; 
corollis breviter exsertis ; aclueniis oblongis 5-costatis costis setulosis ; pappi 
squamis lafceratis albis setis scabriusculis dilute viridibus. 

N.E. llhodesia, Luivinga, 4500 ft. ; Mrs. Jdj\ 42. 

Folia inf. usque 3*5 cm. X 8 mm., superiora circa 2*5 cm. X 3 mm.; folia 
rainulorum 4x1 mm. Inflorescentia circa 10x6 cm.; hujus bractene 
anguste linearest, ±5 mm. long, lnvolucrum 1 cm. long, el lat. ; phylla 
extima 2-3 mm., intermedia 4-6 mm., intima usque 9 nitn. long. Corolla 
palli le purpurea, anguste infundibularis, puberula, 6*5 mm. long. Achamia 
basi callosa, adhuc vix matura 1*5 min. long. Pappi squamas *2 mm., seta3 
6 mm. long. 

Distinguished from V. cldoropajpa Bak., by the smaller heads with 
narrower less hairj* involucral leaves running out into a longisli coloured 
point and the hairy achones. The involucres also serve as a chief means of 
distinction from V. Poskeana Vatke, vur. chlorolepis Steetz. 

A plant of Gossweiler’s (Angola, Cassuango, Kuiriri, No. 3025) seems 
conspecific. The collector’s note stales that it is a leafy csespitose perennial, 
nearly a metre high and fairly plentifully branched. 

Vkukokia (§ Lepidella) extranra, sp. nov. Ilerha circa spithamoa ; folds 
amplis ad apicein rhizomatis obesi valde abbreviate rosulatis late obovatis 
apice rotundatissimis basi in petiolum b re vein a ng us tat is margine deniiculatis 
papyraceis utrinque scabriusculis pag. inf. glandulis immersis prrcditis ; 
scupo 1—2-cephalo folia longe excedente fulvo-tomentello; capitulis inajus- 
culis oo-flosculosis; involucri campanuluti phyllis 5-serialibus late ovato- 
oblongis obtusis nigro-mucronulatis (intimis acuminatis) dorso appresse 
villosis ; f/osculis breviter exsertis ; aclueniis turLinato-oblongis basi callosis 
obscure 5-costatis minute sparsim papillosis ; pappi setis scabriusculis albis 
squamis anguste acumiuatis. 

Belgian Congo, slopes of Mt. Kundelungu; Kassner , 2707. 

Folia 10-11 x 6*5-7*5 cm., in sicco griseo-brunnea. Scapus circa 20 cm. 
alt. lthizotna tuberiforme, abunde radicigenum, 2x2 cm. Capitula 2x 
2*5 cm. Involucri phylla extima 5-6 mm., intermedia 8-11 mm., intima 
13 min. long. Corolla) pars angustu 6 mm. long., pars dilatata 1*5x1 nun. 
Styli rami 4 mm. long. Acbamia 5 mm., pappi squama) 2 mm., seta) 9 mm. 

W- 

In habit much like V. gerberiformis Oliver & Hiern, V . acrocephala Klatt, 
and allied species belonging to § Decaneuron. There seems no near affinity 
for this in § Lepidella . 

I r . Siuhlmanni 0. Hoffm., ex descript. Tanganyika Territory, Kilosa 
sub-district; Swynnerton , 826. 

VflRNONlA (§ Hololepts) pascuosa, sp. nov. Ilerba ultramefralis ; catde 
subsimplici erecto fere a btisi folioso optime costato scabrido; foliis subsessi- 
libus ovatis acutis basi late truncatis vel leviter cordatis margine serrulutis 
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utrinque scabridis; capitulis inediocribus «© -floseulosis singulis terminalibos 
vel ramulos breves parvifoliosos coronantibus ; involucro subhemisphserico 
foliis ultimis reducfcis arete stipato phyllis 6-serialibus rigidiusculis lauceo- 
latis (intimis angustioribus) breviter acuminatis margine anguste scariosis 
puberulis ; corollis subinclusis; aehwniis turbinato-eylindricis basi callosis 
10-costatis sericeo-setosis ; pappi setis ext. quain int. scabrida multo brevi- 
orlbus. 

Portuguese Congo, in lierb-grown pasturage near Forte Uije; Gossweiler , 

7404 . 

Folia circa 5x3 cm., juniora £3x2 cm., summa capitula involucrantia 
1—1*5 cm* long., omnia in sicco brunneo-viridia subtus pallidiora; costa? lat. 
utrinque circa 8, pag. inf. prominentes ; petioli 2—3 mm. long., scabridi. 
Capitula 12x15 mm. Involucri phylla ext. ±5 mm., intermedia circa 
10 mm,, intima 7 mm. long. Corolla? purpurea? tubus anguste infundibularis 
papillosus, 7 mm. long. ; lobi lineares, 2 mm. long. Achsenia 2-2*5 mm., 
pappi setae ext. 1 mm., int. 6 mm. long. 

Told at once from l r . purpurea Sell. Bip., by the foliage and the small 
beads with acuminate involucral leaves. 

V, a>terifolia Bak. Semliki Valley; Kassner, 3283. Mubcndi Hoad, 
4000 ft. ; Mieses E. fy C . God man, 261. 

Vernonia (§ Stengelia ) SALTUARII, sp. nov. Verisi mil iter frutex ; ramis 
imprimis sordide tomentosis postea glabresc^ntibus costasque ostendentibus ; 
foliis brevipetiolatis ovato-oblangis ncutis basi obtnsis margine calloso-dentatis 
supra scabriusculis subtus dense griseo-tomentosis ; capitulis submediocribus 
subsessilibus circa 20-flosculosis in corymbos breves densos oligocephalos 
digestis; involucri campanulati 57serialis glnbri phyllis ext, abbreviate 
ovatis crustaceis appendice membranacea obovato-oblonga obtusissima in sicco 
fusco-brunnea onustis int. sensim longioribus oblongis appendice brevi ovata 
obtusa donatis; cof'ollis breviter exsertis; achceniis oblongo-turbinatis 
10-costatis puberulis ; pappi setis scabriusculis dilute stramineis. 

Tanganyika Territory, Madolema ; Swynnerton , 827. 

Folia summum 6x3 cm. sed sa?pe minora, supra in sicco fnsca ; petioli 
3-6 mm. Jong. Capitula pansa 12 x 12 mm. Involucra 10 x 10 mm.; phylla 
extima (appendice 1 mm. inclusa) 3 mm. long.; intermedia 3-4 mm. long, 
(appendice inclusa 8 mm.); interiora 8 mm. (appendice inclusa 9*5-10inm.) 
long. Corolhe tubi pars angusta 6 mm. pars ampliata 2 mm., lobi 2 mm. 
long. Achsenia 3 mm., pappi seta? exteriores circa 3 mm., interiores 
8 mm. long. 

Close to V. lasiopus 0. Hoffm., but the heads are larger and broader and 
bear a greater number of florets, while the involucral leaves have broader 
obtuse appendages. 

Vernonia {§ Stengelia) retifolia, sp. nov. JHerba bispithamea; eaule 
fimplice erecto fere a basi folioso subtiliter griseo-toinentoso dein glabres- 
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cente ; foliis sessilibus breviterve petiolatis oblongo-lanceolatis mucronatis 
basi obtusis yel rotundatis cbartaceis supra fere glabris subtus in costa 
centrali minute griseo-tomentosis pagina utravis prsesertim vero inf. arcto 
reticulatis ; capitulis paucis majusculis x> -flosculosis in corymbum foliis 
breviorein digestis; involucri campanulati 4-serialis phyllis interne cbartaceis 
puberulisque superne appendice ovata dentata dorso pubescent© viridi reticu¬ 
lata terininatis; ftosculis exsertis ; achvniis (crudis) oblongis basi callosis 
costatis minute tomentosis ; pappi setis apice aliquanto complanatis scabrius- 
culis dilute stramineis. 

N.E. Rhodesia, Luwingu, 4000 ft.; Mrs . Jelf 

Folia pauca inferiora ±3xl # 5 cm., superiora usque 11 X 3 cm., suinma 
perpauca imminuta in bracteas inflorescentiae transeuntia; petioli dum adsint 
summum 5 mm. long. Pedunculi proprii circa 5 mm. long. Capitula 
2*8 X 1*8 cm. Involucra 2 X 1*5 cm.; phylia ext. circa 10 mm. long. Appen¬ 
dice 5x4 mm., int. 15 mm. Appendice 3x3 mm. Corolloe tubi pars 
angusta 8-14 mm. long., pars ampliata 3*5 mm.; lobi acuti, 2 mm. long. 
Aclucnia vix 2 mm., pappus 12 mm. long. 

The relatively narrow strongly reticulated leaves, and the involuerai 
leaves with tlieir broad toothed green appendages are the chief marks for 
the species. Mrs. Jelf notes the florets as being yellow, but this would 
seem to indicate their later state ; when freshly expanded they are most 
likely white. 

Vkiinonia (§ Stengel’ui) venora, sp. nov. Herbacea ; caule folioso erecto 
valido pluristriato crebro folioso minute griseo-tomentoso ; foliis approximate 
(intermediis 5-15 min. long.) sessilibus oblongis obtusis basi angustatis 
calloso-denticulatis pergamaceis supra fere glabris subtus in costis minutissime 
tomentosis pag. utravis perspicue reticulatis; capitulis majusculis brevi- 
pedunculatis terminalibus et axillaribus pedunculis bracteis foliis similibus 
sed mill to minoribus summis in phylia involucri transeuntibus involucrumque 
arete stipantibus onustis ; involucri hemisphtcrici 4-serialis phyllis oblongis 
crustaceis appendice rotundata venosa minute tomentella onustis interioribus 
longioribus appendieeque parvula terininatis ; corollis exsertis; achamis 
oblongis 10-costatis inter costas breviter setulosis; pappi setis minute 
scabriusculis apice breviter dilatutis dilute stramineis. 

Belgian Congo, Kipaila ; Kassner, 2 545. 

Folia ±10 x 2'5-3'5 cm., sninnia circa 5 cin. long., supra in sicco brunneo- 
viridia nitidaque subtus griseo-viridia. Bractea? pedunculorum ±2 cm. 
long., ultima? involucrum stipantes circa 15 mm. Involucrum 2x2 cm.; 
phylia ext. (appendice 5x5 mm. inclusa) circa 10 nun. long., int. usque 
18 mm. long. Corolla? tubi pars filiformis 20 mm. long., pars dilatata 5 mm.; 
lobi triangulares, acuti, 3 mm. long. Achaonia 5 mm., pappus 14 mm. long. 

The closely arranged strongly reticulate leaves and the beads surrounded 
by foliaoeous bracts (as in § llolotepis) are striking features of the species. 
The affinity is clearly with the. plant last described. 
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Vernonia (§ Stengelia) fulviseta, sp. nov. Ilerbacea, caule valido sparsim 
ramoso eximie striuto tomentello deinde glabresceute ; foliis petiolatis ovatis 
(pancis junioribus lanceolatis) aculis apice mucronulatis basi truncato- 
rotundatis calloso-dentatis vel denticulatis uiembranaceis supra scabriusculis 
subtus griseo-tomentosis; capitulis nuignis qc -flosculosis termiualibus vel 
ramulos ultimos breves coronautibus ; involuwi late campauulati 6-seriulis 
phyllis oblongis crustaceis minute tomenteliis appendice obovata obtusissima 
puberula onustis extimis ubbreviatis intimis anguste oblongis breviter appen- 
dieulatis vel appendice carentibus; corollis exsertis ; achceniis subcylindricis 
basi callosis 10-costntis appresse sericeis; pappi setis apice complunatis 
ininuteque serralatis ceterum glubris rubiginoso-fulvis. 

Nyussaland ; Buchanan , 1297. 

Folia usque l(bx 5*5cm., saepius vero minora, e.g. ±6x 2*5cm., supra in sicco 
olivaceo-nigra; petioli 1-5 cm. long., tornentelii. Jnvolucra 2 2x3*5 cm.; 
phylla extima 10 mm. long, (appendice sola 5*5 mm.), intima 12-15 X 
2-3 mm.; cetera circa 6x3 mm. appendice ±11x8 mm. prsedilu. Corolla* 
pars filiformis 14 nun., pars ampliata 4 mm. long.; lobi triangulari-oblongi, 
apice papillosi, 2 mm. long. Achaenia 4 inm , pappi seta? 7-11 mm. long. 

Allied to F. Whyteana Britten, which it resembles in foliage ; but the 
heads are smaller and the involucral leaves with their appendages much 
narrower. The achenes, moreover, are more hairy and their ribs not nearly 
so prominent. The involucral appendages seem to have been green, those of 
V. Whyteana dry very dark brown. 

Yernonia (§ Lampropappvs) turbinella, sp. nov. Ilerbacea , fere 3-spi- 
thamea; caule valido erecto subsimplici subdistanter folioso griseo-tomentoso ; 
foliis brevipetiolatis ovatis vel ovatd-oblongis apice basique rotundatis margine 
repandis supra glabris nitidulisque subtus brunneo- vel griseo-tomentoj*is 
utrinque reticulo arcto pag. inf. imixime eininente gaudentibus ; capitulis 
submedioeribns corymbum subdensum polycephalum folia circiter seq» an tern 
referentibus ; pedunculis propriis dense tomentosis bracteis in involucri phylla 
transeuntibus onustis ; involucri turbinati 5-seriulis phyllis parvis arete 
imbricatis oblongis obtusis dense tomentosis ; corollis pappo plane brevioribus 
inclusis ; acheniis turbinatis 5-gonis angulis indumento dense albo-setoso 
absconditis ; pappi setis comphnatis rigidiusculis sursum ciliatis stramineis. 

Belgian Congo, Musofi lliver, under trees on hill-slopes; Kassner , 2687. 

Planta circa 6 dm. alt. Caulis 4-6 mm. crass. Folia summum 10 x 5 cm., 
ssepius vero 7 X 3*5 cm., summa e ramis brevibus subapicalibus orta imminuta. 
Inflorescentia 7x7 cm. Pedunculi proprii ± 15 mm. long., horum bractem 
subulate, 2-5 mm. long. Capitula pansa 15 xlO mm. Involucra 9x8 mm.; 
phylla inter se fere aequiionga, circa 4 long. Corollas 5 mm. long. 
Acbaenia 4*5 mm., pappi setae 2-8 mm. long. 

Recognised on sight from F. eremantki/olia 0. Hoffm., and F. lampro~ 
pappa 0. Hoffm., by the foliage and turbinate heads* 
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ELEPHANTOPUS. 

Elephantopus Gosswkilkui, sp. nov. llerba perennis ; eaulibus erectis 
verisimilifcer cicspitosis simplicibus hispidulis 1-2-spithameis a basi foliosis 
fusco-purpureis; foliitt sessilibus lineari-lanceolatis mucronatis basi invagimun 
brevem amplexicaulem dilatatis integris margine revolutis cbartaceis pag. 
utraque scabridis ; capihtlis in glomcrulum hemisphaericum Foliis summis 
arete involucraium compactis; foliis involucrantibus exterioribus ceteris 
siniilibus sed paullo brevioribus interioribus gradatim inmiinutis intimis 
linearibus sursuni setosis fere omnibus basi insignitor dilatatis ; reveptaculo 
eommuni concaviusculo setifero ; capitulis propriis oblongis 3-4-flosculosis ; 
invotucri phyHis circa 7 lineari-lanceolatis acutis glabris ext. qnam int. paullo 
brevioribus int. corollis subaequilongis : corolla> tubo angusto limbo 5-lobo ; 
arfovniis lineari-oblongis basi contracts callosisque setaeeo-serieeis obscure 
costutis; pappi setis pluribus ext. paucis quam coterie paruin brevioribus 
scabriusculis stramineis. 

Angola, Cuanza Norte District, Samba Caju, 1100 in. ; Gossweiler , 8478. 

Folia pauca inf. 6 cm. x 7 mm., cetera 8-10 cm. x 6 nun., in mcco griseo- 
viridia, subtus glandulis immersis inspersu. Folia involucrantia ext. circa 
6 cm. long, horum basis dilatata fusca ciliata 1 cm. x 8 mm. Glomeruli 
2-2 5x3-3 5 cm. Capitula 10 x 3 nun. ; pliylla ext. 0 mm., int. 7*5 mm. 
long. Corollas tubus 6 # 5 nun., lobi 2 mm. long. Achamia 3-4 mm., pappus 
6 mm. long. 

The sparser hairiness, smaller leaves, and relatively short involucrating 
leaves are readily noticed peculiarities of this species as compared with 
E. smegalensis Oliver & Hiern, and E. multiset os us O. Hoffm. In addition, the 
aclienes of the former are broader and shorter, while those of the latter, 
according to the description, are longer and the pappus is nearly double as 
long. The corolla of E . senegaleusis was not seen by Oliver and lliern ; 
that of the other is twice as long as ours. 

Elkpuantofus vjebnonioides, sp. nov. llerba circa spitliamea ; caule 
©recto simplici fere a basi folioso oostato piloso-hispidulo ; foliis sessilibus 
lauceolatis obtusiusculis basi dilatatis amplexicuulibu*quu integris lirme 
membranaceis pag. sup. scabridis pag. inf. pricsei tim in nervis pilis hispidis 
appressis obsitis ; glomerulo capitulorum heiuisphmrico foliis summis arete 
involucrato ; foliis involucrantibus basi leviter dilatatis ext. foliis caulinis simi- 
libus sed pariun brevioribus int. imminutis lineari-lanceolatis acutis piloso- 
hispidis; receptaculo eommuni piano setoso ; capitulis anguste ovoideo-oblongis 
4-flosculosis; involucri phy 11 is circa 7 ext. abbreviate late triangularibus 
acutis int. multo longioribus cymbiformibus apiculatis glubris ; corollw tubo 
tenui sursum leviter ampliato limbo 5-lobo; achceniis oblongis setosis; pappi 
setis pluribus scabriusculis stramineis. 

Angola, Cuanza Norte District, in herb-grown Andropogon beds at 
Capijongo; Gossweiler , 7461. 
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Internodia ±1 cm. long. Folia usque 8 x 1*5 cm., sed plerumque minora, 
e.g . 6x1*2 cm. Folia involucrantia ext. 2*5-4 cm., int. ±1*5 cm. long. 
Capitula 9x4 mm.; phylla ext. circa 3 mm., int. 8 mm. long. Corollas 
tubus 10 mm., lobi 3*5 mm. long. Acbaenia 2 mm., pappus 8 mm. long. 

A very distinct species : the foliage and short involucrating leaves are 
specially worthy of notice. 


HELIC1IRYSUM. 

Helichuysum ( Argyreia § Paniculata) pallens, sp. nov. Ilerba perennis 
circa bispiihamea; caule erecto a basi lblioso griseo-araneoso ; foliis sessilibus 
breviter amplexicaulibus oblongo-lanceolatis obtuse acutis obscure trincrvibus 
pag. utravis tela araneoso-tomentosa grisea arete indutis; capitulis sub- 
mediocribus homogamis circa 40-flosculosis in corymbum foliis plane vel 
breviter longiorem bracteis paucis foliis similibus nisi xninoribus onustum 
araneoso-tomentosum ordinatis; involucri campanulati 5-serialis glabri phyllis 
lanceolatis acutis sordide alhis nitidis; receptaculo piano alveolato; corollis 
5-lobis; aclupniis oblongis microscopice papillosis ; pappi setis circa 25 corollis 
longioribus scabriusculis albis. 

Angola, Munongue, in short thicket-grown pasturage; Gossweiler , 2485. 

Folia 4*5-7 x 1-1*4 cm., summa in bracteas inflorescentise transeuntia 
3-3*5 cm. long. Inflorescentia usque 8x7 cm. Involucra 8x10 mm.; 
phylla extima 3 mm., intermedia 5-6 mm., intima 7 mm. long. Corollm 
(limbo incluso) 3*5-4 mm., pappus 6 min., ochnenia *6 mm. long. 

Apparently this should come next to II. sordescens D( which it fairly well 
resembles in flower-heads, but the foliage is quite distinct, as is the habit. 

II. nitens Oliver & Hiern. In open grassy Causalpineons woods between 
Mt. Amaral and Forte Maria Pia ; Gossweiler , 1823. Cuanza District, in wet 
situations amongst reeds and grasses on the road between Cumabatela and 
Quitomba; Id 7399. Both of these differ from the ordinary form in 
having the leaves scattered up the stem, instead of most of them being 
collected at its base, a difference Moeser makes of some importance in his 
clavis (Bot. Jahrb. xliv. p. 325). But except for this there seems no 
difference worthy of notice. 

Helichrysum (C hr y solepidea \Xerochlcena) ruqatum, sp. nov. Ilerbacea ; 
cavle e rhizomato lanoso 1 cm. diam. erecto omnimodo folioso tomentoso ; 
foliis sessilibus oblongis (perpaueis inferioribus oblongo-obovatis) obtusis basi 
lax© amplexicau ibus subevanide trinervibus supra mox araneoso-pubescentibus 
subtus tomentosis ; capitulis tnajusculis heterogam is x> -flosculosis paucis (in 
exempl. unieo viso 4) ad apieem caulis peduuculis brevibus tomentosis 
insidentibus ; involucri campanulati phyllis pluriseriatis ovato-oblongis 
(interioribus oblongo-linearibus intimis linearibos) acutis integris vel sursum 
erosis exterioribus transversim rugatis omnibus aureo~brunneis nitidisque ; 
receptaculo alveolato; flosculis inclusis paucis extimis ?; corollis 5>iubis; 
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achrmiis oblongis glabris ; pappi setis pi u rib us basi liberis scabriusculis 
sordide a!bis. 

Belgian Congo, Mt. Kundelungu, under trees ; Kassner , 2729. 

Planta sesquispithamea. Folia inf. +8x2 cm., superiora sensim minora, 
summa modo 3-3*5 cm. long. Pedunculi 1*5-2 cm. long. Capitula 1*8 x 
2 cm. Tnvolucri phyllo ext. 7-10 mm., intermedia 14 mm., intima 15 nun. 
long. Corollae 3 mm., acluenia (cruda) 1 mm., pappus 3*5 mm. long. 

Affinity with II. squamosum Thunb.; still more like II. xerochrysum DC., 
which, however, belongs to Lepicline. The heads resemble those of some 
spp. of the Australian genus Podolepis , notably P. rugata Labill. 

HelichrY8UM ( Chrysolepidea § Xerocldivna) kuxdblungense, sp. nov. 
Ilerba circa sesquispithamen, caulibus simplicibus tenuibus a basi foliosis 
laxe araneosis ; foil is crebris (internodiis circa 5 mm. long.) sessilibus oblongo- 
lanceolatis apiculatis basi breviter amplexicaulibus trinervibus utrinque sed 
prmsertim pag. inf. tomentosis; capitulis submajusculis lietcrogamis oo-flos- 
culosis paucisad apicemcaulis approximate (nonnunqumn solitariis) peduncnlis 
bracteatis tomentosis capitulis circa jequilongis; involncri campanulati phyllis 
pluriseriatis oblongo-lanceolatis (intimis linearibus) breviter acuminatis Ircte 
aureis nitidis; receptaenlo alveolaio ; jiosculis iuclusis paucis extimis ?; 
corollis 5-lobis; acluvniis oblongis glabris; pappi setis pluribus scabriusculis 
sonlide albis. 

Belgian Congo, Kundelungu, on banks of streams ; Kassner, 2 747. 

Folia pleraque 2*5 cm. X 7-10 mm., summa leviter imminuta. Pedunculi 
1-1*5 cm. long. Capitula 12x14 nun. Jnvolucri phylla extima 4-5 mm., 
intermedia 7-9 mm., intima 10 mm. long. Corollse 3*5 mm., achienia 
(cruda) 1 mm., pappus 4 mm. long. 

Allied to the S. African II. decorum D(\, but a weaker-growing plant, 
with smaller leaves and heads, the latter with shortly acuminate involucrul 
leaves. 

Helichrysiim ( Chrysolepidea § Xerocldivna) Kassneri, sp. nov. Ilerba 
perennis; caulibus spithameis simplicibus ascendentibus a basi usque ad 
inflorescentiam crebro foliosis albo-tomentoris; foliis sessilibus lineari- 
oblanceolatis apiculatis basi breviter amplexicaulibus uninervibus supra 
araneosis subtus tomentosis; capitulis sabmediocribus heterogamis ao-floseu- 
losis corymbum terminalem brevem oligoceplialum efficientibus ; involncri 
campanulati phyllis pluriseria:ibus lanceolatis acutis (intimis linearibus) 
nitidis aureis extimis breviter aeneo-tinctis; receptaculo convexiusculo 
minute alveolato; flosculis paucis extimis ? ; corollis 5-lobis inclusis ; 
achwniis oblongis glabris ; pappi setis sursum scabridis sordide albis. 

Belgian Congo, Mt. Senga ; Kassner , 2962. 

Internodia ±5 mm. long. Folia pleraque 2-2*5 cm. X 4-5 mm., infima 
magis approximate modo 7 mm. long. Corymbus 1*5-2 x 3-3*5 cm. 
Pedunculi 5-15 mm. long.; horom bractea? pauc&, foliis similes sed inulto 
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minores. Capitula 7x7 mm. Involucri phylla ext. 3-3*5 mm., int. 4*5- 
6*5 mm., intima pauca modo 2*5 mm. long. Corollas dimidio inf. inflate, 
2 mm. long. Achsenia (cruda) *4 mm., pappus 2*5 mm. long. 

Near the last, but with narrower one-nervcd leaves and considerably 
smaller heads. De Wildeman and Muschler (Ann. Mns. Congo Beige, ser. 4, 
i. p. 166) refer this to II. Buchanani Engl., which differs from it in several 
respects. 

Hklichrysum ( Chrysolepidea § Stccchadina) UMBELLlTLATUM, sp. nov. Herba 
perennis erecta circa trispithamea ; caule simplici fere a basi folioso griseo- 
araneoso-tomentoso ; foliis sessilibus oblongo-oblaneeolatis breviter nniplexi- 
caulibus trinervibus supra araneosis postea glabris nitidulisque subtus 
griseo-tomentosis; capitulis parvis sessilibus homogamis 10-floscnlosis in 
umbellas lougipedunculatas ± 8-cephalas corymbum laxum folia facile 
superantem referentes digestis; involucri cylitidrici ima basi leviter araneoai 
pbyllis 5-serinlibus oblongis acutis basi crustaceis arete imbricatis nitidis 
dilate albo-brunueis inti mis apice albis; receptaculo piano nudo ; corollis 
5-lobis ; aclucnils cylindricis papillosis ; pappi setis circa 20 scabridis albis. 

Bengnela, in woods at Anha; Gossweiler , 3639. 

Folia pleraque 6-10 x 1*5-3 cm., tenuiter coriacea. Inflorescentia 20 X 
13 cm. ; pedunculi umbellorum plorumque 1-3 cm. longr., leviter araneosi. 
Capitula 7x3-4 mm. Involucri phylla ext. 2*5-3 mm., int. 4 mm. long* 
Corolla 2*5 mm., pappus 3*5 mm. long. Achsenia *5 mm. long. 

No. 4430, in Mumua woods between Kakonda and Biseagra, is conspecific. 

Affinity with U . stramineum Hiern, and H. congolanuni Schlechtei 4 & 
0. Hoffrn. 

Helichrysum [Chrysolepidea § Stcechadina) concuesum, sp. nov. IJerba 
perennis csespitosa; caule erecto subsimplici a basi usque ad medium bene 
foliato argyreo-tomentoso ; foliis sessilibus oblongo-lanceolatis obtuse mucro- 
nulatis deorsum amplexicaulibus 3-5-nervibus superioribus multo minoribus 
plerisque rainis applicatis apice ipso ssepe breviter recurvis omnibus pag. 
sup. glabris nitidulisque pag. inf. argyreo-tomentosis; capitulis parvis 
homogamis 8-flosculosis dense globoso-cymosis eymis solitariis terminalibus 
bracteatis; • Iracteis scariosis lunceolatis acuminatis; involucri cylindrieo- 
turbinati phyllis circa 5-seriulibus arete imbricatis baud radiantibus oblongis 
acutis inti mis minoribus obtusis scariosis superne aureis ; receptaculo piano 
nudo; corollis 5-lobis; achamiis (crudis) eubquadratis glabris; pappi setis 
8 coroilam breviter superantibus basi filiformibus inde complanaiis apico 
breviter barbellatis. 

Angola, between the rivers Kului and Kubango in herb*grown secondary 
mixed woods; Gossweiler , 2152. 

Planta bispithamea. Folia circa 6 cm. x 8-9 mm., supra in sicca griseo- 
brunnea, superiora ± 2 cm. x 3-4 mm. ; ultima in bracteas inflorescentte 
transeuntia. Cymse 13 mm. diarn*; harum bractese summum 6 mm. long* 
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Capitula 4*5 x 2 mm. Involucri phylla +4mm. long., intima modo2*5mm. 
Corolla 1*5 min., achamia *5 mm., pappi seta 1 1*75 mm. long. 

Nearest; II, subglomeratum Less., but the habit and foliage are those of 
II, coriaceum Sond. 

Hbltchrysitm ( Lepicline § Plantaginea) oligocephalum, sp. nov. Ilerha 
perennis, aseendens, fere 2-spithumea, rhizomate abunde radicigero ; caule 
sat tenui paucifoliato superne nudo tela araneosa areta obsito; fotiis 
radicalibus lanceolatis obtusis petiolo alato insidentibus caulinis |)erpaueis 
lanceolatis obtusis late ampLxicaulibus omnibus trinervibus supra fuscis 
scabriusculisquo subtus griseo-tomento.sis; capitulis homogamis submodio- 
cribus circa 50-flosculosis in coryrnbuin laxum oligocephalum digestis; 
involucri late campanulati sparsim araneosi 5-serialis phyllis oblongis obtuMs 
(intimis linearibns) scariosis brunneis sursmn sordide brunneo-albis; 
receptaculo subpiano fimbrillis lineari-lanceolatis achamia suptrantibus onusto; 
achtmiis subquadratis papillis perspicuis albis obsitis; pappi setis circa 
20 ima basi connatis corollis a?quilongis scabiiusculis albis. 

Angola ; Goxsweiler , 2240. 

Folia radicalia (petiolo inclu^o) usque 6 cm. long., caulinorum 2 visorum 
nmjns 7*5 X 1*5 cm., minus 2*5 cm. long. Inflorescentia 10x5 ctn.; 
pedunculi proprii graciles, 1-3 cm. long. Capitula 7x0 mm. Involucri 
phylla extinu 3 mm., intermedia usque 4 5 mm,, intima 5 mm. long, 
lieceptaculi palese 1*75 mm. long. Corollae 4 mm., achamia 1 mm., pappus 
•4 mm. long. 

Known from its allies II. latifolium , undatum t etc., by the open few¬ 
headed intloresceiices, and the campauulate many-tloretted heads with brown 
involucres. 

Helichrysum ( Lepicline § Plantaginea) pascuosum, sp. nov. Ilerha 
perennis trispithauiea ; caulibus coespitosis a bjisi fere ad inflorescentiam 
foliosis erectis sa>pe leviter anfractuous annieoso-tomentosis; foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis apice uncinulato-mucronatis basi amplexicaulibus breviterque 
decurrentibus trinervibus tenuiter coriaceis suprnglabris in sicco fuscis subtus 
argyreo-tomentosis; capitulis parvis 25-fiosculosis in corymbum luxissiimim 
suboligocephalum paucibracteatum tomeiitosum dispositis ; involucri cam¬ 
panula^ fere glubri (levissime araneosi) 3-serialis phyllis obovato-oblongis 
(intimis oblongis) obtusis inferne crustaceis superne dilute brunneis; 
receptaculo piano fimbrillis oblongis acutis achamiis sequilongis ; achamm 
cyliudricis glabris ; pappi setis circa 20 scabriusculis albis. 

Angola, Kului, in short thicket-grown pasturage near Forte Dom Affonso ; 
Gosstoeiler , 2902. 

Folia pleraque 3*5-4*5 cm. x 3-6 mm., perpauca summa +3 cm. long. 
Inflorescentia usque 10x26 mm. j bractese lineares, ± lcm. long. Capitula 
6x6 mm. Tnvolucri ser. i. 2*5 mm., ser. ii., iii. 4 mm. long. Corollse 3*5 mm. 
Achsenia 1*25 mm,, pappus 3*25 mm. long. 
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In habit and foliage remarkably like II. cormceum Sond. The effuse 
inflorescence and smaller almost glabrous heads with obtuse involucral leaves 
are the salient features. 

No. 2245 from near Katoco River belongs here. The inflorescence is 
narrower (some 9x 10 cm,). Its flower-heads are not quite mature. 

One would have wished to make use of Mocser’s classification in his 
laborious memoir (Engl. Bot. Jiihrb. xliv. (1910) pp. 239-345); but his 
arrangement, comprising no less than 43 di\isions, was found to be too 
complicated in practice. 

INULA. 

Inula ( Ilojeria ) oligocevhala, sp. nov. Ilerba bispithainea in sicco 
griseo-fusca; eaule erecto juxta apiceni pauciramoso optime sulcato sparsiin 
hirsuto; foliis infimis e basi caulis ortis petiolatis oblongo-obovatis obtusis 
basi angustatis dentatis utrinque pilis hispidis fulvis appressis subsparsim 
obsitis foliis reliquis sessilibus ohlongis obtnsis basi rotundatis plerisque 
breviter amplexicaulibus; capitulis majusculis homogamis ad apicem 
ramorum brevium (in exempl. scrutato 3) solitariis; inrolucri late cam- 
panulati 5-serialis phyllis oblongis lanceolatis obtusis inferne coriaceis 
superne firmo membranaceis dorso inargineque pilio hispidulis onustis intimis 
anguste linearibus acmninatis apice ciliatis; corollis inclusis anguste infundi- 
buiaribus 5-lobis; antherarum caudis sparsim ramulosis; xtyli ramis 
clavellatis ; achtvniis (crudis) linearibus pluricostatis glabris ; pappi setis 
paucis glabris dilute stram’neH. 

Angola, in short thicket-grown pasturage near Kakonda ; Gossweiler , 
4328. 

Folia radicalia 20x8cm.; petioli sparsim hirsuti, 2*5-4cm. long.; 
caulina + Gx3cm., penultima usque 2 cm. diminuta, ultima in involucri 
pliylla transeuntia. ln\ olucru 2x3 cm.; pliylla 12-14 mm. long., ext. 3 mm. 
lat. Corolla 7 mm. long., lobi 2 mm. Achaeuia 2 ram., pappi setae 4-5 mm. 
long. 

Inula ( Tiojeria ) gtmbundensis, sp. nov. Ilerba scapigera ; foliis ad 
apicem caulis brevissimi obosi appresse villosi rosulatis ovatis vel ovato- 
oblongis apice rotundatissimis basi in petiolum villosum angustatis dentatis 
pergamaceis supra scabriusculis pilis strigosis appressis basi dilatatis inspersis 
subtus in nervibus hirsutulis ; capitulis submediocribus homogamis in 
corymbum apertum oligocephalum scapum folia facile excedentem pauci- 
bracteatum inferne fulvo-hirsutum superne scabridum terminantem digestis ; 
involucri companulati 5-serialis phyllis oblongis obtusis (intimis linearibus 
acuminatis) ciliatis coriaceis ; flosculis inclusis ; corollis anguste tubulosis 
breviter 5-lobis ; antherarum caudis subsimplieibus; styli ramis clavellatis ; 
aclicvniis (crudis) linearibus pluricostatis sursum sparsim setulosis ; pappi 
aetis paucis scabrimculis dilute stramineis. 
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Angola, in humid woods at G’mbundo ; Gossweiler, 3814. 

Folia usque 20-22 x 11-12 cm., alia modo circa 10 x 6-7 cm., in sicco lmtc 
viridia; costae (uti reticulum) png. inf. optime visae ; potioli 1-2*5 cm. long. 
Pcapns 5-6 dm. attingens ; hujus bractese inf. obloiigo-obbmceolahe, 
4-10 om. long., sup. gradatim abbre\iata?, ultimre in involucri phylla trans- 
euntes. Oorymbus circa 9—10 x 10—16 cm. On pi tula 11 x 12 mm. Involucri 
phylla ext. 4-5 mm., int. 6 mm., intima 7*5 mm. long. Corolla 4*5 mm , 
achmuia 2 mm , pappi sotm 3-4 mm. long. 

This is close to /. huillensis llicrn. The broid foliage leaves and much 
smaller capitula with oblong leaves are the chief features. 

SPIIACOPHYLLUM. 

Sphacopiiyllum Gossweilkri, sp. nov. Ilerba perennis, rnmosa ; minis 
subtcretihus striatis minute scabriusculo-pubescentihus ; Joins petiolutis 
ambitu oblongis obtusis pinnatitidis segment is obtusis utrobique scabrius- 
culis ; cap it ulis submediocribus in corymbuin oligocephalum foliis nmlto 
longiorem digest is ; pnlirncnlis propriis elongatis tenuibus scnbrimculis ; 
involucri phyllis 3-serialibus oblongis obtusiusculis sursum herhaceis 
scabriusculis; recejdaculi paleis integris arguste linearibus acutiusculis ; 
litfuliis circa 20 oblongis ex involucro eminentibus ; corollu # disci inferno 
angustatis ; antherarum caudis brevibus ; aclurniis comprrssis oblongis (basi 
paullulum angustatis) 4-eostatis glabris; pappo obso'eto. 

Angola, on ant-hills near Kakonda, Gossweiler, 3337. 

Foliorum lamina 1-3 cm. x 7-15 mm. (petiolis 5-12 mm. long, excliiMs). 
PeJunculi proprii inf. 5-8 cm. long., sup. Lrevioios. Capitula 6x8 nun. 
Involucri phylla 3 mm. long. Recepfaculi palea) 3 nun., ligulaj 3 nun., 
corollne disci 3 nun. long., achamia vix 1 mm. 

Distinguished from S . pinnatijithnn O. II off in., chiefly by the narrow 
involucral leaves, the differently shaped lig tiles, and the longer corollas 
greatly narrowed below. It is still nearer <S. La*fii O. Hoflm., which, with 
much the same foliage, has hairy involucres, broad concave reoeptaculur 
palcse* and larger and broader ligules. 

Xo. 2691 from Massacu, Rio Kuelai, is probably conspecific, but the material 
is unsatisfactory. 

Sphacopiiyllum pratense, sp. hot. Ilerba crespitosa, spithamea; canlibus 
ascendcntibus foliosis scabriusculo-puberulis ; foliis radicalihus longe graci- 
leque petiolutis ovato-oblongis obtusis basi in petioluin angustatis margine 
crenatis foliis cuulinb radicalihus similibus nisi miiioribus breviusque 
petiolutis omnibus utrinque scabriusculis in sicco fuscescentibus ; capitulis 
Btibmediocribus terminalibus vel ex axibis ortis solitariis longipednnculatis ; 
involucri 3-serialis phyllis late oblongis acutiusculis dorso scabriusculis; 
receptaculi paleis concavis linenri-lanceolatis acutis integris vel trilobis 
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sursum ciliolatis; ligulis fere 20 exsertis obovato-oblongis; eorollis disci 
infundibularibus ; antherarum can d is brevibus ; achanm oblongis 5-cos tat is 
epapposis glabris. 

Angola, in wet meadows at Dongo near Kuelai ; Gossweiler , 3335. 

Folia radicalia usque 4x1*5 cm., petiolo circa 4*5 cm. long., sjepitis vero 
minora ; canlina ±2 x 1*5 cm., summa reducta. Pednnculi plerique 7-10 cin. 
long. Capitula 6x10 mm. Involucri pbylla 4 mm. long. 5 ligulse vix 
3 mm.; receptaculi paleae 3 mm., achaenia (cruda) 1 mm. long. 

Near S. Ruchwaldi 0. Hoffm., the csespitose habit, long-stalked crenate 
radical leaves, smaller heads, and shorter ligulcs are characteristic features. 

Sphaoophyllum spilanthoides, sp. nov. Herbacea , gracilis; foliis 
(perpaucis solum visis) ambitu ovatis vel oblongis obtnsis basi atlenuatis 
pinnatisectis ultitnis nonnunquam subintegris scabriusculis in sicco viridibus 5 
capitulis parvis longipedunculatis solitariis terminalibus vel ex axilla fob 
supremi oriundis pedunculis tenuibus uti ramuli striati scabriusculis j involucri 
phyllis 2 -serialibus ext. ovato-oblongis obtusis quaui int. obovato-oblonga 
obtusissima brevioribus omnibus sursum lierbaceis scabridisque ; receptaculi 
conoidei paleis cymbiformibus acutis flosculos amplectentibus; ligulis pluribus 
longe exsertis ovato-oblongis retusis; eorollis disci infundibularibus; 
antherarum caudis minutis ; achwniis oblongis compressis 5-costatis brevissime 
setulosis; pappi squainis minutis cupulatis apice liberis addita plerumque 
arista quam cupula paullulum breviore. 

N.E. Rhodesia, S. of Lake Tanganyika; Rev . E . 11. Clark . 

Folia usque 2 cm. long.; horum lobi dum adsint oblongi, 4-8 mm. long. 
Pedunculi 4’5-7 cm. long. Capitula 8 mm. diam. Involucri pbylla ext. 
2*5 111 m., int. 3‘5 mm. long. Receptaculi palea? 3 mm. ; ligulse vix 5 mm.; 
disci corollas 2 mm.; achaenia 1*5 mm. long. 

According to 0. Hoffmann’s too short description unaccompanied by 
measurements, this must be near his S. Stuhlmanni , the pappus of the two 
being, measurements apart, very similar ; but, inasmuch as he describes the 
leaves as ovate and crenate-den tate, while the recjeptacular palcse are acuminate, 
S . Stuhlmanni would seem to be different from the present plant. Mr. Clark’s 
specimens unfortunately are only fragments. The heads, it may be remarked* 
look much like those of some species of S/nlanthes . The conical receptacle 
is worthy of notice. 

Sphaoophyllum tenebum, sp.nov. IJerba 1-2-spithamea; caule subsimplici 
debili distanter folioso leviter scabriusculo; foliis parvulis petiolatis ovatis 
obtusis basi obtusissimis margine crenulatis vel fere integris scabriusculis; 
capitulis parvulis homogamis terminalibus; pedunculis elongatis fere ©brae- 
teatis; involucri 3 -serialis phyllis ext. lanceolatis reliquis ovato-oblongis obtusis 
vel truncatis dentatis ciliolatis ; receptaculi paleis cymbiformibus obtusis flos¬ 
culos arete amplectentibus; eorollis anguste campanulatis ; antherarum caudis 
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valde abbreviatis; achceniis subteretibus oblongis obscure costatis glabris; 
pappo 0.' 

Nyassaland; Buchanan, 651 (of 1891 coll.). 

Folia 5-15 X 4-7 mm., pctioli gracillimi, plerique 3-7 mm. long. Involucri 
phylla ext. 1*5 mm., cet. 2-2*5 mm. long. Capitula 5-6 mm. diam. Recep- 
taculi paleao 2 mm., corollas aegre 2 mm., achasnia nigra vix 1 mm. long. 

Nearest 8 . Ifolstii 0. Hoffrn., but different in habit, small leaves, involucre, 
and receptaculur palete. 

ANISOPAPPUS. 

Anisopappus Davyi, sp. nov. Herha ascendens, ramosa; ramie sparsim 
et distanter foliosis striatis scabriusculis ; foliis parvulis sessilibus anguste 
lineari-spathulatis basi longe attenuatis ita petiolum referentibus integris utro- 
bique scabriusculis; capitulis inediocribus longipedunculatis ramos vel ramulos 
solitatim terminantibus pedunculis bracteis paucis filiformibus onustis; 
involucri late campanulati phyllis 3-serialibus lanceolatis (extimis linearibus) 
acutis (intimis breviter acuminutis)sursuin hcrbaceis scabriusculis; receptaculi 
paleis lineari-lanceolatis acutis* concavis corollis circa asquialtis; ligulis fere 
20 breviter exsertis late oblongis ; antherarum caudis minutis ; achceniis 
subcylindricis 5-costatis breviter setulosis ; pappi corona brevispima additis 
setis circa 6 multo longioribus inter se inrequilongis. 

Katanga, Kambwe Mine, near Elisabetliville; Burtt Davy , 18041. 

Plunta circa sesquispithamea. Folia ±15 mm. long., l*5-2*5 mm. lat., 
in sicco fusco-grisea. Pedunculi 10-15 cm. long, (raro rnodo 5 cm.); horuin 
bractea? circa 5 mm. long. Capitula 6 x 12 mm. Involucri pbylla ext. 
4 mm., int. 5 mm. long, vel puullo longiora. Receptaculi palese ciliolatse, 
4 mm. long. Ligul® 4 mm., achaenia 1*5 mm., pappi seta? *75-1*25 mm. long. 

A very distinct species known on sight by the small narrowly spathulate 
leaves. 

GElGEltlA. 

Geigeria affinis, sp. nov. llerba perennis, ramosa ; caulibus c rhizomato 
pennae corvinse crassitudine caespitosis aperte ramosis ramis debilibus pro* 
cumbentibus dichotomis aliquanto ancipitibus mediocriter foliosis glabris ; 
folds elongtitis plauis anguste linearibus obtusis decurrentibus integris vel 
hinc inde minute denticulatis glabris ; capitulis submediocribus pluriflosculosis 
solitariis inferioribus in furcis rainorum sessilibus ceteris lateralibus; involucri 
anguste campanulati phyllis 5 -serialibus ext. ovato-lanceolatis dorso carinatis 
apice in appendicem linearem herbaceam exeuntibus int. lanceolato-oblongis 
acutis apice breviter barbellatis omnibus tenuiter coriaceis ; ligulis circa 15 
bene exsertis ; achceniis turbinatis villosis ; pappi squamis 10 obovatis ext. 
obovatis int. in aristam quam se ipssa longiorem desinentibus. 

Angola, in fissures among ferruginous rocks between tLe Forte Princcza 
Amelia and Rio Kubango; Gossweiler y 3555. 
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Planta scsqui-bispithamea. Rami 1-2 nmi. lat. Folia 4-7 cm. long., 
1-2 mm. lat., in sicco fusca. Capitula pansa 12 mm. diam. Involucri phylla 
ext. 5-6 mm. tong. exclu«a appendice plerumque 3-5 mm. ; phylla int. 
8 5 mm. long., pauca intima 7*5 nun. long., lisec margine inciso-ciliata. 
Ligul® oblong®, 8 mm. long., disci coroll® totidem. Achaenia 1 mm., pappi 
squam® ext. *5 mm., int. (cum arista) 2 mm. long. 

Affinity with 67. Zeylieri Harv. The absence of hairs, the flat (not 
involute) leaves, and the narrower heads are the chief features. 

Geigeria aspalathoides, sp. nov. Sujfrutex ultraspithameus ; caulibus 
proenmbentibus ciespitosis e rhizonmte lignoso robusto ortis omnimodo crebro 
foliosis ; folds approximatis sessilibus breviter decurrentibus lineari-subulatis 
spinuloso-acuminalis tenuiter coriaceis minute puberulis costa media costisque 
2 submarginalibus optime perspicuis percursis ; capitulis mediocrihus termi- 
nalibus solitariis discoidois foliis ultimis arete stipatis; involucri eampaimlati 
phyllis 4-serialibus lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis herbaceis margine ciliolatis; 
corollis circa 30 exsertis; achceniis turbinatis villosis; pappi paleis 20 laneeo- 
latis vel oblanceoluto-oblongis acutis vel obtnsis varie incisis exterioribus 
quam interiora interduin aristata paullo brevioribus. 

Angola, Kubango, in open thickets on red gravelly soil near Forte 
Princezu Amelia; Go.ssweiler , 4177. 

Rliizoma usque 2 cm. diam. Folia pleraque 1-1*5 cm. long., basi 2 mm. 
lat. vel paullulum ultra, Oapitula 15 mm. diam. Involucri phylla 10 mm. 
long, (Jorollae 9 mm. long. Aclmmia 2 mm., pappus 1 mm. long. 

This is undoubtedly near G . foliosa 0. Hoffm. & Muschl., but, according 
to the description, differs in involucre and pappus. The scales of the pappus 
being much incised and sometimes almost to the bottom, it is no easy task 
to ascertain their number, but the description given above is bclie\ed to be 
correct. 

No. 3553 from the same locality, with somewhat shorter and broader 
leaves, is conspecific. 

Geigeria pteropoda, sp. nov. Fruticulus ratnosus ultrametralis; ramis 
rigidis gracilibus sat bene foliosis anguste sed perspicue alatis deinde sub- 
teretibus glabris; foliis sessilibus linearibus obtusis tenuiter coriaceis pag. inf. 
furfura minuta fulva indutis; cajdtulis pro genere submediocribus ramulos 
solitatim terminantibus foliis ultimis diminutis stipatis; involucri turbinato- 
cylindrici phyllis 6-serialibus oblongis obtusis apice induratis coriaceis 
nitidulis; ligulis paucis bene exsertis; corollis disci circa 30; achceniis 
turbinatis albo-villosis; pappi paleis 10 lanceolatis ext. acutis integris vel 
subintogris quam int. breviter fimbriata in setam sat longam excurrentia 
brevioribus. 

Angola, Kubango, in fissures of rocks in a conglomerate of brown iron¬ 
stone near Forte Rrinceza Amelia ; Gosswciler , 1969. 
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Ramulorum alaa circa 2 mm. lat., reticulato-venosm. Folia pleraque 
2-3 cm. x 2-3 nun., utrinque glandulis mieroscopicis lucentibus subsparsim 
praedita. Capitula pansa 10x6 mm. Involucri phylla oxtima 4-4*5 mm., 
intermedia 6-6*5 nun., intima 7 mm. long. Ligolse oblongo-ovatae, 5 nun. 
long. Corolla disci aegre 7 mm. long. Achaenia 1 mm., pappi squamae ext. 
1*5 nun , int. 2 nun. long. 

The narrowly winged branches, narrow loaves, and smaller turbinate heads 
serve to distinguish this on sight from G. angolensis 0. Hotfm. 

Geigeiua obovata, sp. nov. Ilerba vix spithamea, rhizomate lignoso usque 
7 nun. diam.; caule subsimplici (hac atque iliac ramulos perbreves parvi- 
foliosos emittente) fere a basi folioso puberulo alato alis integris ; folds 
crebris (internodiis ±7 mm. long.) parvis sessilibus oblongo-obovatis acute 
inueronatis obscure dentieulatis firino membranaceis utrinque puberulis ; 
capitulis submediocribus circa 14-flosculosis ad apiceui caulis 2-3-nis; 
involucri anguste campanulati puberuli phyllis 5-serialibus ext. late oblongis 
in appendicem obiongam sursum reflexain apice mucronatam exeuntibus 
coriaceis int. oblongo-lanccolatis acutis ercctisciliatis tenuitor coriaceis quam 
ext. longioribus ; arhtrnns turbinatis appresse setulosis; pappi squamis 10 
ovatis ext. muticis int. breviter aristatis. t 

Angola, Kubango, between Forte Colui and Sinbula Lanolingo; Gossweiler , 
2150. 

Caulis nke 2 mm. lat., reticulato-venosre. Folia ±2*5x1 cm., utrinque 
roticulalo-venosa. Capitula 12x7 nun. Involucri phylla oxt. 4*5-6 mm. 
long., int. 8 mm. Corollas 7*5 mm. long. Achaenia 1 mm. long, pappus 
to ti deni. 

Distinguished from G, Wellman ii Hutchins., chiefly by the short and 
broad leaves and the pappus with awned inner scales. 

ASPILIA. 

Aspilia kakondenkis, sp. nov. Jihizomate perenni caules plures ascen- 
dontes superne pauciramosos uti folia hirsutos emittente ; folds brevipetiolatis 
oblongo-lanceolatis acutis basi obtusis margine distanter dentieulatis tri- 
nervibus; capitulis ad apicem caulis ramulorumve solitariis pedunculis 
hirsutis quam folia brevioribus insidentibus ; involucri campanulati phyllis 
2-serialibus exterioribus sursum patentibus oblongo-lanceolatis obtusis basi 
membranaceis alibi foliosis utrinque hirsutis interioribus quam exteriora 
brevioribus lanooolatis acutis vel acuminatis omnimodo membranaceis lere 
glabris; ligulis (anne semper ?) 8 flavis paruin exsertis ; achceniis (maturis 
non obviis) oblongo-obovoideis appresse pubescent ibus calvis. 

Angola, Kakonda, open woods near tlie barrage of the river Kunene ; 
Gossweiler , 2822. 

Folia, pleraque 4*5-6 x 1*5-2 cm.,pag. inf. paullo pallidiora; petioli 5 mm. 
long, vol minus. Pedunculi 2-3 cm. long. Capitula pansa 13-16 x 15-17 mm«. 
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Involucri phylla ext. usque ad 15 nun. long., ad medium 4 mm. lat M horum 
pars membranacea 5 mm. long.; phylla int. circa 8 mm. long. Receptaculi 
pale© liueari-ianceolat©, acuminat©, yix 7 mm. long. Ligul© late oblong©, 
bifid©, 10 mm. long. Acli©nia 5 mm. long. 

Distinguished on sight from A. monocephala Bak. by the relatively broader 
leaves and the smaller heads with differently shaped involucral leaves. It is 
also near A . gnineensis 0. Hoffm. & Muscbl., which, according to the 
description in Bull. Soc. Bot. France, lvii. (11)10) Mem. 8, p. 116, has, among 
other features, much larger leaves, outer involucral leaves little mere than 
half us long, and about 12 ligules to the head. 

NOTONIA. 

Notonia glauca, sp. nov. Herba succulenta, procumbens, pruinosa; 

foliis inferioribus-superioribus sessilibus oblongo-ovatis obtusds basi 

late ainplexicaulibus distanter dentatis vel undulatis nonnunquam breviter 
lobulatis crassinsculis glaucis eleganter reticulato-venosis; cajntulis inedio- 
cribus ad apicem ramulorum brevium solitariis vel perpaucis; pedunculis 
quam capitula brevioribus uni-vel perpaucibracteatis parvis ovato-lanceolatis 
acutis ; involucri campanukti phyllis 13-14 raro adusque 10 roductis oblongis 
sursum angustatis obtusis apice burbellatis dorso striatuiis margin© scariosis 
glaucis; corollis aurantiacis exsertis ; aehreniis linearibus apice truncafco- 
dilatatis basi callosis striatis glabris ; pappi setis corollis brevioribus scabri- 
usculis albis. 

Angola, Amibanga de Musende, Libolo ; Gossweiler , 6439. 

Caulis inferne 7 mm. crass, superne 4 mm., optime striatus. Folia 
smnmum 7x2 cm., superiora sensim minora. Pedunculi ±1 cm. long.; 
horum bracte© 6-8 in in. long. Capitula 2 x 1*5 cm. Involucri phylla 16 mm., 
coroll© 17 mm., ach©uia 5 uim., pappus 13 mm. long. With its glaucous 
broadly amplexicaul leaves a very distinct species. 

CRASSOCEPHALUM. 

Crassockphalum Kassneri, sp. nov, Ilerha erecta, eramosa vel pauci- 
ramosa; caule tetragono striato glabro; foliis petiolatis ovatis vel ovato- 
oblongis acutis dentatis vel lobatis vel etiam pinnatifidis tenuiter membranaceis 
pag, utraque glabris ; capitulis parvis discoideis 10-12-flosculosis in corymbum 
elongatum simplicem vel ramosum ordinatis; involucri cylindrici phyllis 
8-9 liueari-oblungis acutis apice leviter sphacelatis dorso carinulatis glabris ; 
corollis exsertis; styli ramis breviter nppendiculatis; acKceniis oblongis 
striatis puberulis ; pappi setis scabriusculis albis. 

Belgian Congo, Musofi, among trees on the mountain slopes; Kassncr , 

2681. 

Plant a 2-3-spithamea. Folia pinnatifida usque 4-5 cm. long. $ horum 
segmenta ovato-lanceolata dentata 3 cm. long.; folia parva l 1 6-2*5 cm.x 
5-7 mm,; petioli 5-10 mm., gracilis. Corytnbi ±25 cm. ltMLt horum 
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bractoae inf. pinnatifidse vel dentatse, superiores filiformes et ±5 mm. long. 
Pedunculi proprii tenues, ±5 mm. long. Capitula 7 mm., involncra 4 mm. 
long. Corolla) tubus 3 mm., limbus 2 mm. long. Achfenia 1*25 mm., 
pappus 3 mm. long. 

On a first view this would be sorted to Senecio in the neighbourhood of 
S. emilioides Sch. Bip. ; but the style-arms are those of Crassocephalum . 
The corolla would appear to have been yellow or possibly mauve. 

Crassocephalum bumrensk, sp. nov. Herba perennis circa metralis, 
patentim ramosa; ramis fistulosis eximie costatis puberulis mox glabres- 
centibus ; foliis petiolatis ambitu obovatis inferioribus pinnatifidis segmentis 
ovato-oblongis argute dentatis superioribus ovato-lanceolatis dentatis non- 
nunquam lobulatis omnibus acuminatis basique in petiolum angustatis 
membranaceis fere glabris vivis laete virentibus in sicco griseo-viridibus 
subtus pallidioribus; capitulis inter minores discoideis circa 65-flosculosis in 
corymbum foliis breviorem sat densum digestis; calycnli pbyllis paucis 
parvis; involucri cylindrici gbibri pbyllis 13 lineari-oblongis obtusis dorso 
striatis; corollis breviter exsertis; styli ramis breviter appendiculatis; 
achaoniis oblongis leviter compressis 10-cos»atis puberulis; pappi setis 
elongatis glabris albis.— Crassocephalum diver sifolium v<ar. crepidioides 
Hiern, Cat. Welw. pi. iii. p. 595. 

Angola, Sobato de Bumba, in moist tliickets ; Welwihch, 3687. 

Folia usque 19x9 cm., pet. 5 cm. long, excluso, superiora plernqne 
+ 10x3 cm., borum petiolus 1-3 cm. long. Corymb! in axillis suinmis 
ortis 5-8 x 2*5-3 cm. Pedunculi proprii graciles, +4 mm. long. Capitula 
11x3 mm. Corolla) croceo-aurantiacae, 10 mm. long. Acbaenia 2mm., 
pappus 9 mm. long. 

The small cylindrical flowering heads serve at once to distinguish this. 

Conspecific are Toro, Mpanga Forest; Bagshawe , 1010, and Uganda, forest¬ 
clearing at Kipayo; Diimmer , 1043. 

SENECIO. 

Senecio (§ Annul) pammickocephalus, 3p. nov. Herba sparsim ramosa, 
circiter bispithamea ; ramis gracilibus tetragonis striatis glabris; foliis 
parvis suborbicularibus breviter lobatis (lobis obtusis) basi rotundatis vel 
aperte cordatis pag.utravis glabris petiolis elongatis attenuatis pilosulisfultis; 
capitulis parvulis discoideis circa 12-flosculosis in corymbum laxum elonga- 
tum digestis; involucri turbinati ecalyculati phyllis 7 lineari-oblongis acutis 
dorso striatis; corollis purpureis .exsertis ; styli ramis truncatis penicillatis; 
ackmiis cylindricis glabris; pappi setis tenuissimis caducis glabris albis. 

Belgian Congo, Mt. Senga ; Kassner , 2974. 

Folia diam. circa 10-12mm., pag. inf. pallida; petioli 2*5-3’5cm. long, 
Corymbus in toto 15-25 cm. long., hujus bracteae rarae, filiformes, circa 
5 mm. long. Capitula fere 3 mm. long. Involucri phylla 2*5 mm. long* 
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Corollae tubus 1*75 mm., limbus 1*25 mm. long. Aehaenia nonduixi matura 
•5 mm., pappus 2 mm. long. 

Near $. emilioides Scb. Bip., but different in (lie foliage and much smaller 
heads. 

Senkcio (§ Plantaginei) ornatus, sp. nov. Berha data, perennis ; caule 
orecto simplici striato appresse albo-tomentoso; foliis radicalibus inferiori- 
bnsque elongatis lancoolatis obtusis basi in petiolum longum inferne gradatim 
dilatatum extenuatis calloso-serruktis chartaceis ntrinque cito glabris vel 
fere glabris foliis reliquis sensim minoribus sessilibus linoaribus obtusis laxe 
araneosis dein glabrescentibus ; capi fulls majusculis discoidtds homogamis 
oo-flosculosis in corymbum elongatum pleio- (circa 14-)cephalum tomentosum 
dispositis; pedunculis propriis capitula longe excedentibus ; involucri catn- 
panulati tomentosi phyllis circa 24 oblongis acutis apice sphncelatis ; cah/culi 
conspicui phyllis erectis linoaribus tomentosis ; corollis dilute luteis vix 
exsertis; styli ramis truncatis penicillatis ; acluvniis oblongis costatis glabris; 
pappi setis seabridis albis. 

Angola, Cuanza Norte District, between Quitombe and Camabatela; 
Gossweilei\ 7458. 

Pknta fere 1 m. alt. Caul is circa 5 mm. crass. Folia infcriora circa 
22-26 cm. long., juxta medium 3-5 cm. lat., glandulis fuscis immersis obsita;' 
costa media utrobique ominous, hiteralibus pluribus asceiulentibus, lvtimlo 
maxiine laxo; petioli 10-15 cm. long. Folia snperiora +8 cm. long., 
3-4 mm. lat., sutnimi in bracteas inflorescentim 5-25 mm. long, trnnsountia. 
Oorymbus 25 x 10 cm.; pc lunculi proprii plerique 4-5 cm. long. Capitula 
16x15 mm. Involucri phylla 14 mm , calyculi circa 5 nun. long, Corollas 
8 mm., aclnenia 4 mm., pappus 8 mm. long. 

A very distinct and beautiful species, allied apparently, but distantly, to 
the South African S. othonncvflurus DO. 

S. pentecostus Hiern. Angola, Kintoto ; Gossweiler , 3810. 

8. Gilgianus Muschl. in Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xliii. (1909) p. 62, founded on 
Kyles 1239, is identical with Miss Gibbs’s 250, previously named by mo (Journ. 
Linn. Soc. xxxvii. (1906) p. 451) S, barbertonicvs Klatt, var. niicrocep/tala . 

DICOMA. 

Mr. Francis Wilson has recently (Kew Bull. 1923, pp. 377-388) revised 
this genus. To a large extent his task has consisted in recording the British 
Museum and Kew Herbarium determinations, a useful undertaking if only to 
show the richness of both in Cape and South Tropical African material. But 
he has also proposed alterations in the nomenclature, and rightly so in some 
cases, though in others exception may be taken to his conclusions. It should 
be remarked,however, that the delimitation of Dicoma species is very difficult, 
several of them including a number of forms or varieties which some might 
consider to claim specific rauk. Of these varieties Mr. Wilson usually 
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takes no notice, an omission from a formal monograph not worthy of 
imitation. 

He proposes to separate the var. mirocephala of 7). anomala under the 
name ( D . Gerrardi ) Hartey gave to it in MS., but afterwards withdrew. The 
heads of this are very small and they have fewer involucral leaves, so that 
this step may be justified. The Museum sheets have been written up 
accordingly. 

It is impossible to agree with him in regarding D. membranacea m. as a 
synonym for 7). sessilifiora . The chief differences between the two are 
shown below, and contrasted with them are characters of what is believed 
to be a new species related to them. The leaves of all three, it should be 
noted, are obscurely 3-nerved, a common detail with species which are not 


5- (or more) nerved :— 

Leaven narrowed at base. Heads about 2x2 cm. Involucral leaves 
not very pungent, mostly broadly margined. 

Leaves coriaceous, five times as long as broa . Heads sessile .... D. Mssilifloru. 
Leaves membranous, throe times as long as broad. Heads 

stalked. D. membranacea 

Leaves broad-based. Heads fix2-5 cm. Involucral leaves very 
pungent, only the innermost narrowly margined. 

Leaves chartaceous, little more than twice as long as broad. * 

Heads stalked. I). Goesweilen . 

Dicoma Gossweileri, sp. nov. Ilerba perennis, erecta, £ orgyalis; caule 


valido crebro folioso costa to tela alba araneosa circumdato; foliis oblongis 
ohtusis basi breviter amplexicanlibus murgine undulatis vel denticulatis 
chartaceis obscure trinervibus supra mox glabris subtus albo-tomentosis ; 
capitulis homogamis <x> -flosculosis perpaucis (in specimine viso 3) ad apicem 
caulis breviter pedunculatis pedunculi bracteis lanceolatis spinoso-acuminatis 
dorso dense aranoosis pneditis; involucri campanula!! phyllis <x> -serialibus 
lineari-lanceolatis acuminatis maxime pungentibus intermediis quam exteriora 
(et intima anguste scariosa) plane longior'bus omnibus erectis albidis pallideque 
nitidis; flosculis inclusis; corollce lobis erectis; antherarum caudis sparsim 
ciliatis ; achceniu dense sericeo-villosis; pappi setis plumosis albis ext. quain 
int. brevioribus. 

Angola, in grassy thickets near Kakonda ; Gossweiler, 1752. 

Folia usque 8’5 X 3 cm., supra in sicco brunnea, utrinque aperte reticulata. 
Pedunculi circa 1 cm. long., araneosi; horum bractese circa 2 cm. long. 
Capitula 3x2*5 cm. Involucri phylla ext. ±13 mm., intermedia usque 
20 mm., intima modo 12 mm. long. Corollas tubus 4 mm , lobi 7 mm. long. 
Antherarum caudae 4 mm., achaenia 3 mm., pappi setae usque 0 nun. long. 

Wilson, trusting apparently to the similar heads, places this in 7>. quin - 
quefolia , which has different foliage. 

Under D. nana Wilson, strangely enough, includes I). plantaginifolia, two 
species with little in common except their acaulescent habit. The latter of 
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these was described by 0. Hoffmann (Engl. Bot. Jahrb. xv. (1893) p. 546) on 
imperfect material, it is true; but, in spite of that, there is no reasonable 
doubt that Hiern correctly referred Welwitsch's 3615 and 3616 to this species, 
although the specimens were not altogether satisfactory. Gossweiler's 1207 
and 4350 have large mature heads, and these answer Hoffmann's description. 
The differences between the two can bo thus stated:— 

Leaves broadly elliptical or suborbicular, up to 10 cm. across, 7-nerved. 

Heads 4x4 cm... plantaginifolia . 

Leaves obovate, up to 4 cm. across, obscurely 3-nerved. Heads 2*5 X 

2*5 cm. nan a. 

Two Rhodesian acaulescent specimens at Kew (Ohilanga ; Rogers , 8528, 
and Mumbwa; Mrs. Macauley , 803), referred by Wilson to the caulescent 
quinquenerma , would seem to belong to an undescribed species near 
plantaginifolia. 

In reducing my I). superha to I), quinquenerma I believe Wilson to be 
right, but the specimen on which superha was founded ( Gossweiler 1216) on 
a first view looks very different from the type (at Kew) of quinquenerma , 
it being a strong-growing plant with leaves thrice as wide as those of 
the other and very large heads. It seems worth a varietal name, and 
may he called D. quinquenervia , var. latifolia. My var. angustifolia of 
superha (Journ. Linn. Soc. Bot. xxxvii. (1906) p. 327) is a remarkable plant: 
here the narrowed leaves have almost lost their two external nerves, and the 
heads are much reduced in size. This should be called I). quinquenervia , var. 
angustifolia. Kassner’s 2990 a from Mt. Mugila, Belgian Congo, is another 
variety, or perhaps a form a good deal off type. 

D. vaginata O. Hoffm.^ There is no authentic material of this in the 
London herbaria, but a Museum specimen from the Kilosa subdistrict of 
the Tanganyika Territory ( Swynnerton 789) answers the description fairly 
well. If this be a correct identification, the affinity must be with D. Kirkii , 
not with 1). quinquenervia as Wilson supposes. 

Lastly, a Museum North Cameroons plant {Talbot sine no.) is similar to 
Nigerian specimens ( Dalziel , etc.) named at Kew and in Wilson's Revision 
sessiliflora. The heads, however, are not sessile and there are other 
differences, e. g. the leaveB which, although narrow, are 7-nerved at the base. 
Judging from the description these would seem to be D. Poggei O. Hoffm. 
Swynnerton’s 791 from Kilosa, with somewhat broader leaves, is probably 
nonspecific. 

CREPIS. 

Crefis Gossweileri, sp. nov. Herba perennis rhisomate crasso sursum 
circa 1 cm. diara .; caulibus erectis compressis optime costatis perpauoifoliosis ; 
foliis radicalibus sessilibus dbovato-oblongis obtusis basi longe attenuate 
margin© calioso-denticulatis utrinque prsesertim in costis pilis strigillosis 
appressis inspersis j capitulis in paniculam elongatam laxam paucibracteatam 
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oligocephalam digestis; pedunculis propriis quam capitula longioribus minute 
puberulis; involucri campanulati phyllis exterioribus parvis anguste linearibus 
quam interiora 13 linearia obtusiuscula brevioribus omnibus dorso pilis 
strigillosis nigris vestitis ; receptaculo piano nudo; corollis breviter exsertis; 
aclicenm lineari-oblongis compressis in rostrum longum exeuntibus glabris ; 
pappo acbseniis aequilongo setis glabris albis. 

Angola, in woods composod chiefly of Berlinia Baumii ; Gossweiler , 2895. 

Planta fere 4-spithamea. Folia pleraque 12-14 cm. long., superne 1*5- 
2*5 cm. lat. Folia caulina lanceolate, ±4 cm. long. Panicula circa 25 x 
12 cm. ; bracteae lineari-setacese, ±7 mm. long. Peduncli proprii 1*5-4 cm. 
long. Capilula 12x10 mm. Involucri phylla ext. circa 5 mm., int. 
11 mm. long. Acliaonia 7 mm. long., rostrum solum 2-5 mm. Pappi setae 
G-7 mm. long. 

A good deal like C. polyodon Bolus, but different in the foliage and some¬ 
what smaller and narrower heads. 

APPENDIX. 

In 1913 l)e Wildemann and Muscbler dealt with a number of Kassner's 
South Tropical African Composite (Ann. Mus. Congo Beige, ser. 4, ii. 
pp. 156-180). In several instances the Kassner specimens at the British 
Museum do not agree with the numbered determinations given by those 
botanists : the list of discrepancies so far noticed is as below. At the British 
Museum :— 

No. 2802 is Berkheyu gracilis O. Hoffm., not Gutenberyia gracilis Muschl. 

„ 2540 „ Yenumia campicola S. Moore, „ V. Calvoana Hook. f. 

„ 3108 „ V. macrocyanus O. Iloffm., „ V. Granti OMver. 

„ 3005 „ Y. imuciflom Less., „ Y. Kotschyana Sch. Bip. 

„ 2083,, Y. mmofemis S. Moore, „ Y. lappoides O. Iloffm. 

„ 3024 „ J r . senegalensis Less., „ Y. oxyura (). Iloffm. 

„ 2569,, Y. Petersii Oliver & Iliem, „ V. pauciflora Less. 

,, 2711 „ Gutenberyia Kasmeri S. Moore, „ Y, Smiihiana Less. 

„ 2875 „ Yernonia assimilis S. Moore, „ V. zanzibaremis Less. 

„ 2902 „ Helichrysum Kassneri S. Moore, „ II. Buchanani Engl. 

„ 3128 „ H.fruticosum Less., „ II. chrysophorum 8 Moore. 

„ 2768 „ II. Keilii Moeser (ex descript.), „ II. leimanthium Klatt. 

„ 3214 „ 11. Newii Oliver k Hiern, „ II. Meyeri-Johann is Engl. 

„ 2520 „ Sphacophyllum candelabrum O. Iloffm. (redact'd form), not Anisopapjms afri- 
canus Oliver & Hiern. 

,, 2562 „ Svhistostepkium heptalobum Bentli. & Hook, f., not S. artemmafolium llak. 

„ 2826 „ Crassucephalum radiatum 8. Moore, not Senecio purpureas Linn. 

„ 2890 „ Erythrocephalum caudatum S. Moore, not E. nutans Benth. 

No. 2522 named “ Vernonia lavanduli/olia Muschl., in Herb. Berol.,” 
apparently still a nomen nudum , is V. oocephala Bak., var. angmlifolia 
S. Moore (Journ. Bot. lii. (1914) p. 334). Kassner collected this also on 
Mt. Kundelungu (Nos. 274 2 & 2777). 
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There being already a Vernonia Kaesmeri (Journ. Bot. xl. (1902) p. 340), 
No. 2963, described (op. cit .) as V. Ka&sneri De Wild. & Mnschl., must be 
renamed. The Museum specimen has a bright grass-green pappus, whereas 
the one from which the description was made is laid to have it a straw- 
yellow, evidently by a mistake, the pappus having been hastily interpreted 
as the “ green margins ” of the upper part of the involucral leaves. The plant 
may be called V. smaragdopappa, comb. nov. 

No. 2691 is named " Atlmxia Kassneri Muschl. in Herb. Berol.” It is 
Hypericophyllum compositarum Steetz. 

No. 3123, described as Senecio Dewildemanianus Muschl., is S. sycephyllus 
S. Moore. Another synonym for this is S. coreopsoides Chiov. 

For the new species Senecio parnassicafolius De Wild. & Muschl., Kastner’s 
Nos. 2606 and 2994 are cited. The former of these is an Emilia , and will 
consequently be E. PARNASSUSFOLIA, comb. nov.; the other has been described 
by me (Journ. Bot. lvii. (1919) p. 119) as Pseudactis emilioides. 
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Previous Investigations into tlio Distribution and Ecology of Marine Algae 
in Wales. By Kenneth Rees, M.Se. (Communicated by Dr. Florence 
Mockeridge, F.L.S.) 

[Read 23rd April, 1925.] 

In the course of an investigation into the ecology of the Phmophycese of 
the coast of Wales, it was suggested that attention might bo paid to the 
scattered published records of those who, either resident in Wales or visiting 
its shores, had been gradually building up our present knowledge of its 
marine flora. The present account, therefore, is an attempt to gather 
together, from the various sources enumerated in the list of references, 
material sufficient to compile a chronological account of the development of 
marine algology in Wales. A list of the seaweeds recorded is retained in 
manuscript form and is based upon the classification adopted by Batters in 
his ‘Catalogue of British Marine Algae,’ 1902. 

Period 1500-1650. 

Though this period may be termed the age of the herbalists it may be 
noted that, following upon the Renaissance and tho re-interpretation of 
Theophrastus and Dioscorides, attempts were made to arrange, in sections, 
the plants then known. For marine species the terms “Ulva” and 
u Fiicus” were adopted. In Wales, 4 Meddygon Myddfai ’ with its cata¬ 
logue of 44 the names of the herbs, fruits and vegetable substances which 
every Physician ought to know,” was composed and was the basis upon 
which Dr. John Davies (1570-1644) wrote his 4 Botanologium 9 in 1632 (0). 
References occur in both to “ gwimon,” 44 gwig mor,” “dylysg y mor,” 
46 ysnoden y mor,” as Welsh equivalents of Alga or Ulva. 

The * Botanologium ’ was the forerunner of a number of similar cata¬ 
logues or lists of plants appearing from time to time in Welsh-English 
dictionaries (12,13,14,15). Of a number of herbals written in Welsh during 
this period, the most noteworthy is that of William Salesbury (1520-1600) 
(46). Towards the end of the period, Thomas Johnson (d. 1644) a York- 
shireman, who in 1639 visited Wales but recorded no marine plants, 
published his edition of Gerard’s 4 Herbal,' in a reprint of which in 1636 
(36) there occurs a list of Welsh plants sent by Robert Davyes of 
Guissanay, Flintshire. But neither in this list nor amongst Johnson’s 
marine plants (37) is there a definite reference to a seaweed from the coast 
of Wales. 
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Period 1650-1725. 

With the publication of How’s ‘ Phytologia Britannica,’ in 1650, followed 
later by Bay (59, 60, 61), a systematic classification was being attempted 
and the first reliable records of marine algae in Wales can be sought. During 
August 25th-September 7th, 1658, John Hay (1627-1705) made his first 
itinerary through North Wales (48). He touched the coast at Aberconway, 
Penmaenmawr, Bangor, Menai Bridge, Beaumaris, and Dolgellau. Four 
years later, during May and June, accompanied by Francis Willughby, 
the Ornithologist, he made his second itinerary, enteriug Wales at Wrexham, 
encountering the sea-board at many places along the north coast, and in 
Anglesey, aB well as at Abordaron, Pwllheli, Harlech, Aberdovey, Cardigan, 
Fishguard, St. Davids, Tenby, Laugharno, and Kidwelly, before leaving 
via Chepstow. 

In his diary there are many references to sea-birds, fishes, and maritime 
flowering plants, but it is only from the internal evidence of his ‘ Synopsis ’ 
( 59 ) that conclusions regarding records of marine algae can be drawn. 
Of Padina pavonia Graill., he writes “ ex insula Anglesey et Cornubiensi ” ; 
of Laminaria digitata Lam., “Vidimus etiam rupibus marinis aqua pleno 
mari inundantis copiosissime adnascentum circa Monam insulam ” (Note, 
Vidimus=we saw, i. e., Willughby and Bay). In this work there are several 
citations of “ D. Lhwyd.” Edward Lhwyd (1670-1709) explored Wales in 
1688 and 1693 to collect in the first instance for the Ashmolean Museum, 
of which he was Keeper, and in the second for Dr. Gibson’s edition of 
Cumden’s ‘ Britannia ’ (11). He also sent many specimens to Hay for 
his ‘ Synopsis ’ and to Dillenius for his third edition of this work. He 
made further visits in 1826 and later, with Dr. Richard Richardson as 
companion. In Ray’s ‘ Synopsis ’ ho is credited with Laminaria sacchanna 
f. Phyllitis Le Jol. and Fucut epiralit f. platycarpus Thur. Of the 
former, Lhwyd states: “This in Welsh is called ‘ Mor Dowys,’ the poor 
people oat the small leaves and clusters as thoy do ‘ Dclesh ’ (, Bhody - 
menia palmata) ; the larger are found sometimes two feet long.” It is 
interesting to note that in his ‘ Archaeologia Britannica’ (1707), Tit. II., 
he mentions as examples of “ Alga ” (Welsh “ Gumrnun,” Irish “ Duileasg ”) 
Dihta edulis Stackh. and Laminaria digitata Lam. In Gibson’s edition of 
Camden's ‘ Britannia’ (1695), for whioh it is so often stated that Lhwyd 
collected, no marine algae are mentioned save Ulva Lactuoa L., concerning 
the use of which in making “ Lhaivan ” or “ Laver bread ” a detailed 
account is given in the section dealing with St. Davids (89, p. 765). 

Period 1725-1760. 

This is the period of the pre-Linnean systematists typified by Dillenius 
in Great Britain. In 1726, during the latter part of May, Littleton Brown 
(b. 1669) of Bishop’s Castle made a short journey through South Wales, 
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of which an account is given in a letter to Dillenius (75, p. lxxiii). He 
visited the shore at Cardigan, St. Davids, St. Brides, Pembroke and Tenby, 
but his records are all of flowering plants. However, during a later journey 

in July 1731, he collected “ sea plants.some new, especially among 

the Confervas which came all from Aberystwyth, my journey last July” 
(75, p. lxxv). Amongst them is Ahnfeltia plicata Fries. During late 
July and throughout August 1726, Dillenius (1684-1747) and Brewer 
(c. 1700-1742) made a journey into North Wales. Though in the diary of 
their journey the only reference to marine vegetation is to “ two new sea 
mosses from rocks washed by the sea over against Prestholm I.,” it is clear 
from his herbarium (75) that Dillenius collected many seaweeds during the 
visit. In all, he records throe Blue-Green, eight Green, seven Brown, and 
twenty-five Rod seaweeds, nearly all from Anglesey. Brewer, who remained 
at Bangor till May 1727, kept a diary of his excursions, but his refer¬ 
ences to marine algm are usually of a general character, e . in writing 
of Porthaethwy (Menai Bridge), “ I never saw before so grand a variety 
of Confervas, Coral lime, and Fucoides as I found in this place, nor so 
pleasant a sight as the variety of colour and structure in one hole or pool/’ 
The pools to which ho refors are those on the rocky island of Ynys-y-moch, 
a name which occurs often in his records of marine algae. Again, u On the 

rocks called Trwynhir.several curious Confervas, Fucoides, and 

Corallinse/’ 

References to particular plants do, however, occur, e. g “ at Trwyn-y-clegin; 
found in groat plenty Fucus phyllitidis folio ( =Laminaria saccharina f. 
Phyllitis Le Jol.), or ‘ Mor dowys/ and great plenty of a Fucus that is called 
in N. Wales everywhere ‘ Dilesh 9 (Dilsea edulis Stackh.) and a great many 
seedling plants of sea-laces ( Chorda Filum Stackh.).” But, as in the case of 
Dilleuius, it is from a study of the latter's herbarium that the extent of 
Brewer's discoveries can be estimated. In his name, two Green, three Brown, 
and twenty-eight Red seaweeds are recorded, not necessarily different from 
those of Dillenius himself, twelve being recorded by both (75). 

Both in Brewer's diary and in the labelling of the Dillenian herbaria 
mention is made of Mr. Green, a young clergyman who appears to have 
resided at Holyhead. He sent many plants to Dillenius (75, pp. lx, lxiii), 
and accompanied Brewer on some of his excursions. Iiimanthalia lorea 
Lyngb. and Aicophyllum nodosum Le Jol. are recorded in his name. He is 
mentioned, along with Brewer, as the authority for Fucus eeranoides L., 
Saccorhiza polyschides Batt.. PhjUophora membranifolia J. Ag., Plumaria 
elegans Schm., Uelessaria alata Lam., and Ahnfeltia plicata Fries. Other 
local botanists mentioned include William Jones, who acted as a guide to 
Brewer and accompanied Dillenius to Penmon and Llanfaethly, whence three 
seaweeds are labelled on his authority ; Thomas Price, the conjuror, of whom 
Brewer writes “ be brought me from the weirs he renteth of the Bishop of 
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Bangor, called Ynys-fadoc-goch, an olive coloured sea garlic, a yellow 
branched seaweed—it appeared round and tubulous ” ; and Dr. Foulkes, who 
not only aided Lhwyd when in North Wales, but sent to Dillenius a number 
of specimens from his private collection, including the two algae— Cysto~ 
clonium purpureum Batt. and Ceramium rubrum Ag. 

Period 1760-1824. 

In 1753 Linnaeus published his 4 Species Plantarum,’ and for nearly 
seventy years botanists followed the Linnean system of nomenclature and 
classification. Amongst the first in Britain was William Hudson (1730- 
1793), who published his 4 Flora Anglica’ in 1762. As to whether he visited 
Wales, information is inadequate. In both Withering’s 4 Arrangement ’ (70) 
and Turner and DiHwyn’s ‘Botanist’s Guido’ (74), plants are recorded for 
Welsh localities upon the authority of Hudson, who, in his 4 Flora Anglica,’ 
either cites Dillenius or Lhwyd, or gives no authority at all for such plants. 
Only by assuming that theso plants quoted without authority are the results 
of his own observations, may it he suggested that Hudson visited Wales, in 
which case the visit would be prior to 1762. 

In 1773, Itev. John Lightfoot (1735-1788) accompanied by Sir Joseph 
Banks (1743-1820) visited Wales (40, vol. xliii. p. 290). The tour extended 
from June 25th to August 16th, several weeks being spent in Pembrokeshire. 
The coast-lino was reached at a number of places, e. Nash Point, Briton 
Ferry, Freshwater Bay East, Tonby, Penally, and St. Davids in South 
Wales ; and Abergele, Menai Bridge, Llanddwyn, Llanfaelog, and Cemlyn 
Bay in North. Maritime flowering plants and ferns aro frequently 
mentioned, but no marine algao. However, in ‘The British Flora ’ by John 
IIull (1799), Alaria esculenta Grev. is recorded for Holyhead upon the 
authority of Lightfoot. 

Before the next visit, that of John Stackhouse in 1796, there appeared 
Gough’s edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (1789). In a prefatory note the 

editor writes : 44 A formal catalogue of plants.has, I trust, been in 

some measure supplied by tho help of some young friends who have exerted 
their utmost diligenoe in collecting the plants peculiar to each county from 
books and from the researches of themselves and other botanists who have 
multiplied since Ray in the same proportion as the Science has improved.” 
The only Welsh county for which marine algae are recorded is Anglesey :— 
one Blue-Green, two Green, six Brown, and throe Red, of which all, save 
Cladostephus spongiosus Ag. and Fucus vesiculosvs L., had been previously 
mentioned by Dillenius or Brewer. 

Stackhouse (1742-1819), whose ‘Nereis Britannica’ appeared in 1801, 
visited Tenby. Describing Fucus Opuntia («= Catanella repens Batt.) he 
writes:— M Specimen hanc rupibus adnascentem juxta Tenby oppidum in 
WalUa Australi, a.d. 1796 detexi,” He also reoords Fucus Phyllitis (m 
Laminaria saccharina f. Phyllitis Le Jol.) at the same place. 
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During the period 1797-1804, a number of pedestrian tours through both 
North and South Wales were undertaken by persons with a greater interest 
in history and archaeology than in Botany (1, 4, 10,19, 20, 67, 76, 78). In 
their diaries or published works, howevor, a few noteworthy records appear. 
Bey. John Evans, “ accompanied by persons calculated to give assistance to 
inquiry and stimulus to research,” entered upon a journey into Wales in the 
summer of 1798. At Traethvychan, near Harlech, the appearance of two 
Cladop*horas seems to have attracted his attention. “ Swimming like the 
little Nautilus upon the bosom of the waves appeared Conferva vagabunda 
(= Cladophora frada Kiitz.).” “ Let the doubting Naturalist watch 
the lacking and veering of the vegetable mariner Conferva j^Egayrophila’’ 
(19, p. 139). Several references to “Corallines and Fuci” occur in 
descriptions of a rocky foreshore (20, p. 337), but flowering plants form the 
bulk of his botanical observations. At St. Davids he describes the method 
of making Llaivan (Laver bread) from Viva lactuca and Viva umbilicalis 
( = Porphyra umbilicalis Kiitz.) in words almost identical with those employed 
in Gibson’s Camden’s ‘ Britannia 9 (20, p. 299, cf. 22, p. 765). 

Of a similar character was the tour of Arthur Aikin in 1797. Though 
primarily a mineralogist he frequently gives lists of flowering plants. His 
references to marine alga? are of a vague and general nature. Writing of 
Aberystwyth, for instance, he states ;—“ Northwards of the castle is a level 
beach, a few hundred yards in length, to which succeeds a long range of 

high slate rocks.at the foot of these cliffs extends a reef of low 

rocks covered at high tide, the crevices and pools of which are adorned with 
numerous beautiful corallines and fuci” (1, p. 47). None, however, are 
described. 

In 1805 appeared Turner and Dillwyn’s t Botanist’s Guide/ Marine alga) 
are recorded for Anglesey (seventeen Fuci, five Ulva), ten Confervas), 
Carnarvonshire (one Conferva), Denbighshire (two Fuci), Glamorganshire 
(eloven Fuci, five Ulva), ten Confervas), Pembrokeshire (three Fuci). The 
authorities quoted are :—Anglesey, Rev. II. Davies and Dillenius ; Carnar¬ 
vonshire, Dillenius; Denbighshire, J. W. Griffith ; Glamorganshire, 
Dillwyn ; and for Pembrokeshire, Dillwyn and Stackhouse. It is somewhat 
remarkable that Dawson Turner (1<75-1858), whose 4 Synopsisof the British 
Fuci 9 had appeared in 1802, made no reference to those growing on the coast 
of Wales. In the i Synopsis * all the Welsh records are upon the authority 
of Rev. Hugh Davies, except Fucuspalmatus (^Rhodymenia palmata Grev.) 
and F . sdiquotus (= Halidrys siliquosa Lyngb.), which are mentioned as 
“common 1 ’ or “not uncommon” on the shores of England, Wales, and 
Scotland. Though in the preface to the 4 Botanist’s Guide ’ it is stated that 
Turner was solely responsible for the Cryptogams, in so far as the Welsh 
counties are concerned, it is mostly for flowering plants that his initials 
appear as authority. Dillwyn (1778-1855), however, adfled considerably to 
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our knowledge of the marine alga, especially of the Swansea district. In 
his * British Conferva ’ (1809) there are thirty-one Welsh records, mostly 
upon his own authority. These, together with those found in the * Botanist's 
Guide,’ in Withering’s ‘Botanical Arrangement,’ and in Q-uteh’s list in 
the ‘ Phytologist ’ (vol. i. p. 184), bring the total number of marine 
algae appearing in his name to ten Green, ten Brown, and twenty-three Bed 
aperies. 

Two minor Welsh botanists of this period were William W. Young, who 
is described by Dillwyn as “an ingenious artist at Swansea,” and John 
Wynne Griffith, of Garn, Denbighshire. Young executed most of Dillwyn’s 
plates for the ‘ British Conferva;,’ and his name appears as authority for 
seven marine algae from Newton Nottage, Dunraven Castle, and Langhame. 
Griffith, who is mentioned in terms of high praise by Withering in the 
prefaces to various editions of his ‘ Botanical Arrangement,’ appears as the 
authority for two Fuci (Desmarestia ligulata Lam. and Dilsea edulis Stackh.) 
mentioned for the oonnty of Denbighshire in the ‘ Botanist’s Guide.’ 

• In 1813, Rev. Hugh Davies (1739-1821) published ‘ A Welsh Botanology,’ 
a comprehensive flora of Anglesey, containing an excellent list of algae under 
the headings “Focus” (fifty-eight, all marine), “Ulva” (twenty-five, of 
which twenty-one are marine), and “ Conferva” (eighty-six, of which forty- 
two are marine). An analysis of this list and of references to Davies in 
contemporary algal literature (17,24, 28, 33, 42, 70, 73, 74, 79), brings the 
total of his records to two Blue-Green, eighteen Green, thirty-two Brown, 
and fifty-eight Red species. He appears to have been frequently consulted 
by Turner, Goodenough, and Woodward, upon critical species or points of 
nomenclature. 

* 

Period 1824-1878. 

With the publication in 1824 of C. Agardh’s ‘ Species Algarum,’ the 
natural system, as the basis of classification, was extended to marine algae. 
When therefore, John Ralfs, of Penzance, visited Wales in 1841, a new 
nomenclature was in force and the algae he recorded can be identified with - 
greater accuracy than is possible in the case of previous investigators. Ralfs 
visited Wales again in 1842 and several subsequent years, and in 1842 was 
accompanied by William Borrer, a Sussex algologist. In all, he recorded 
eight Blue-Green, seven Green, nine Brown, and twenty-two Red seaweeds 
(28, 58, vol. i. pp. 193, 490, and 184). Ralfs was the first botanist, who had 
made algology a life-study, to visit Wales, and his records amongst the smaller 
species are of considerable interest. His journeys, too, extended over a wide 
area, the coastline from Swansea, the Gower and Milford Haven in the south* 
through Aberystwyth, Barmouth, and Dolgellau in Cardigan Bay, to 
Carnarvon, Bangor, Menai Bridge, Holyhead, and Aberffraw in the north, 
bring baref ally explored. 
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Both Harvey (26) and Ralfs mention Rev. T. Salwey, of Oswestry. He 
recorded Taonia atomaria J. Ag. at Tenby, and Nodularia spumigena f. litorea 
Born. & Flah. at Barmouth, at a date prior to 1843. 

In 1844, J. W. G. Gutch, of Swansea, contributed to ‘ Tho Phytologist 9 
(vol. i. p. 184) a list of plants in the neighbourhood of Swansea. The list 
includes a catalogue of marine algae. Apart from two citations of Ralfs and 
a repetition of Pillwyn’s records in the 4 Botanist’s Guide,’ the list appears to 
be the result of Gutch’s own observations, which total eleven Green, fourteen 
Brown, and forty Red species. 

A local list of the same character is that of Thomas Owen Morgan of 
Aberystwyth. In ‘Flora Oereticm Superioris 1 (1849), under the heading 
Algae, he writes:—“The rocks extending from the beach at Aberystwyth 
towards the west are covered every tide at high water, but at low water 
become exposed to view and form pools and crevices which furnish the 
collector with a variety of algse and corallines for preserving. The following 
list of marine plants found there may, for that purpose, prove useful.” The 
list comprises five Green, twenty-three Brown, and twenty-eight Red 
seaweeds. As the list includes Ilimanthalia lorea Lyngb., Saccorlnza poly - 
schides Batt., Sporochnus pedunculatus Ag., and Dictyopteris membranacea 
Batt., none of which are found there to-day, one may conclude that either a 
remarkable change has taken place in the local marine flora or that Morgan's 
observations did not err on the side of accuracy. Morgan also produced a 
1 Guide to Aberystwyth 9 with a fist of flowering plants, an example followed 
by several later compilers of “Guidos” (7, 36, 38, 51, 64). None, however, 
contain lists of marine algso. 


Period 1878-1920. 

The studios of Bornet and Thuret on sexual fertilization (1878) may r be 
said to mark the beginnings of modern marine algology. Algologists turned 
their attention from mere collecting for herbaria to a critical study of marine 
species, their morphology, cytology and, more recently, their ecology and 
physiology. One effect of this has been to limit records to a few species or 
families in which the observer was interested. Thus Dr. J. E. Gray, in a 
note on Desmarestia (40, vol, iii. p. 171) writes:—“In Wales I have 
found these two plants (Z>. ligulata Lam. and D. viridis Lam.) growing 
apparently from the same root disc.” This was probably in 1865. In April 
1881, E. M. Holmes visited North Wales and found Phlceospora subarticulata 
(=» Stictyosiphon subarticulatus Hauck) at Carnarvon (21, vol. ii. p. 142). 
Either then or during a later visit he recorded several other species in 
Anglesey or Menai Strait (25, 40, vol. Iii. p. 250), and at a meeting of the 
Linnean Society in March 1911 exhibited Griffithsia globifer J. Ag. from 
Milford Haven. In 1885, during the latter part oi June, Dr. 0. Nordstedt 
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visited Wales and recorded Symphca atlantica Gom. at Ferryside, Carmar¬ 
thenshire (21, vol. xxii. pp. 22 & 51), and Vaucheria litorea Bang, et Ag. 
between Dolgellau and Barmouth (66, p. 382). In 1886 (21, vol. xv.) and 
1890 (21, vol. xxii. p. 91) E. A. L. Batters came to North Wales, and, 
judging by records in his 4 Catalogue of the British Marine Alg® ’ (1902), he 
botanised chiefly at Point of Ayr (Flintshire) and Puffin Island, though, in 
addition, there are records for Rhyl, Bangor, and Holyhead. He added eight 
Blue-Green, six Green, five Brown, and six Red species to those previously 
recorded. 

In 1914, A. 1). Cotton, studying the ecology of Ptilota plumosa Ag., 
Callithammon arbuscula Lyngb., and Codium mucronatum f. atlanticum , 
visited Barmouth, Aberystwyth, Fishguard, Strumble Head, Newport, and 
Dinas Bay. lie failed to find these three species, but notes the Nemalion 
and Callithamnion associations at Dinas Bay and Porphyra association at 
Newport (40, vol. lii. p. 35). 

In addition to these somewhat scattered records, there appeared during 
the last decade of the 19th century three notable contributions towards a 
complete list of marine alg® for the coasts of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. 
The first was that of It. J. Harvey-Gibson. In the 4 Proceedings of the 
Liverpool Biological Society,’ vol. iii. (1889) and in Report III. of 
the Liverpool Marine Biological Station (1892), he published lists of marine 
alg® for many areas including Anglesey and Puffin Island. In all, fifteen 
Blue-Green, thirty-two Green, fifty-six Brown, and ninety-four lied sea¬ 
weeds are lecorded. 

The second appeared in 1895 in John E. Griffith’s 4 Flora of Anglesey and 
Carnarvonshire,’ and contained seven Blue-Green, twenty-two Green, forty- 
three Brown, and ninety-nine Red species. Lastly, in 1896, Professor R. W. 
Phillips published a list of sixty-one Brown seaweeds (54) gathered, like 
those of Griffith, from many localities in the Menai Strait and Anglesey. 

Since that date, apart from a very incomplete list for Aberystwyth (69), 
there has been no further contribution to our knowledge of the distribution 
of marine alg® on the coast of Wales. 

The records of the investigators whose activities have been described are 
brought together in a manuscript list, which comprises thirty Cyanophycero, 
forty-eight Chlorophyce®, eighty-five Phsoophycese, and one hundred and 
thirty-eight Rhodophyce®, a total of three hundred aud one species, confined, 
however, very largely to four coastal areas:—Anglesey (including Menai 
Strait), Aberystwyth, Pembrokeshire, and the Gower. 

In conclusion I would wish to express my thanks to both Prof. R. W. 
Phillips of Bangor and Prof. J. Lloyd Williams of Aberystwyth for their 
kindness in allowing me to read private copies of books and manuscripts, 
and to the latter for many helpful suggestions and criticisms* 
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1. Introduction. 

Early in 1920 the writer, whilst, working on (lie Coal-Measure Plants of 
(ho Northumberland and Durham Coalfield, collected material from a hand 
of ironstone nodules occurring in brick clays at the Phoenix Brick Works, 
Craw crook, Co. Durham. The nodules proved to bo rich in plant-remains, 
and particularly in species of the genus A’europteris . The identification of 
these specimens proved difficult, owing to the iarge numbers of specimens 
apparently intermediate between recorded species. The frequency with 
which these intermediates occurred suggested that they were stable forms, 
quite as much so as the usually accepted species. This discovery of what 
clearly seemed to he stable intermediates between types accepted hitherto 
as species led mo to investigate more closely the whole question of what 
forms owed their supposed specific characters to the position they occupied 
upon the rachis or to conditions of development. 

Subsequent research lias shown that Neuropteris intermediates occur 
throughout the coalfields of England. 
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This paper contains the results of investigations into the question of what 
forms may be retained as valid species and what as intermediates. The 
character and development of the different modes of pinnule growth in 
different parts oE the frond are also considered. 

2. Remarks on the Genus Neuroptreis. 

1822. Filicites (Section Neu ropier is) Hrnngniart, Classification dos V^gdfcaux fossiles, 
p. 33. 

1820. Neuropteri8 SternbeTg, Kasai (lore tin inonde primitif, vol i. fasc. iv. p. 10. 

1828. - Brongniart, Prodrome, p. fi2. 

1880. - Zeillor, Flore fosaili' du Rnssin Ik mi Her do Valenciennes, p. 249. 

Diagnosis of Neukopteiijs. (Brongn., 5, p. 226.) 

“Folia bipimintay vcl rarius pinnata, pinnulis basi s?epius siibcordatis, 
nec inter se nec rachi intogra adnatis, sed parte media fnntiim insertis; 
nervo medio apice evanescente; nervulis obliquis arenatis tenuissimis 
dichotomis.” 

Members of this genus were large plants bearing enormous fern-like 
fronds, some of which bore seeds (Kidston, in Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc. Ifidin. 
vol. cxcvii. (1904) pp. 1-5), a fact which at once clearly separates them from 
true Ferns. “The fronds were probably tripinnate as well as bipinnato. 
The principal racliis bifurcated at a more or less wide angle, and the pinnae 
arising near the angles of bifurcation were much less developed and less cut 
up than were the external pinnae, being often only simply pinnate when the 
latter were bipinnate. There was therefore a notable disparity between 
the two sides on the same portion of the rachis ” (Zeiller, 20, p. 249). 

The Neuropteris pinnule, with few exceptions, lias the margin entire, and 
the surface of the lamina smooth, except N. Scheuchzeri Hoffm., where the 
surface is covered with fine hairs. The apex varies from round to acute, 
and the venation, except in N. rarinervis Run bury, does not vary much in 
density. Tho amount of overlap of the pinnules varies much, being 
influenced partly by environment and partly by fossilisation. 

Validity of certain Species . 

That some of the earlier workers were doubtful as to the validity of cerfain 
species is evident from their writings. Brongninrt (5, p. 237) even 
expressed doubt about the validity of some of his own species. Bunbury 
says : “ I must observe that the number of described species is probably far 
too great, and that the greater proportion of them would probably be found, 
if completely known, to be variations or modifications of a few real ‘specific 9 
types. Many of them have been described from very imperfect specimens, 
often, indeed, mere fragments. Now, in those kinds of Neuropteris which 
are best known we see that (as in many ferns) the size, outline, and position 
of the leaflets vary very much in different parts of the same frond. ... In 
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making nse, therefore, of such imperfect material as we most often have 
before us, in the case of fossil plants, we are exceedingly liablo to create 
false species, and to describe under several distinct names different frag¬ 
ments which may even have originally grown from one root.” This statement 
of Banbury has in a largo measure proved to be correct. 

3. Diagnostic Characters. 

Early in this enquiry it soon become evident that it was necessary to 
determine w hat features could be considered as constituting adequate diag¬ 
nostic (diameters. 

Kidston and Zeiller regarded the number of veins entering a centimetre 
of leaf-margin as a satisfactory diagnostic character. The result of the 
actual count of veins per centimetre by us, counted on a large number 
of specimens, shows that there is not sufficient constancy of veins per 
centimetre to make this of any great value. The reason for this incon¬ 
sistency is that no new veins are produced by a loaf after its development 
in the bud ; the only growth which takes place is in the lamina itself, 
which expands as a result of growth of the tissues between the veins. As a 
result of this growth the veins become farther apart ; consequently the 
number of veins entering the margin in a mature loaf is ‘less than those 
entering tho same area in an immature leaf. Therefore it is not possible to 
employ the number of veins entering a centimetre of leaf-margin as a diag¬ 
nostic character, unless the leaves bo of the same age. Both Kidston and 
Zeiller made use of this as a diagnostic character, and it has led to a certain 
amount of confusion between the species. Owing to the failure of this 
diagnostic character there remain those of size and shape. Very few of the 
earlier writers realized the fact that the sizes of the pi nine and pinnules are 
dependent to a largo extent on their age and position on the plant. Con¬ 
sequently a number of specimens closely resembling certain species in 
everything but size have not been referred to these species by Brongniart 
and other authors, solely because of size-difference (Zeiller, 20, p. 277). 

Since internal structure is not available for study, specific differences must, 
for the present, be founded entirely on external characters. As these are to 
a large extent influenced by environment, age, and position on the plant, all 
these factors must he taken into account when identifying specimens of 
Neuropteris . 

That Neuropteris fronds wore not always homophyllous but were also 
frequently heterophyllous is evident when large portions of fronds are found. 
A good example is seen on the specimen figured by Zeiller (20, p. 43), a 
tracing of which is given in text-fig. 1. 

Many of these heterophyllous forms are, I am certain, to be found 
amongst specimens now identified as N. heterophylla Brongn. There is 
abundant evidence, as will be seen later, that N. heterophylla Brongn. lias 

2n2 
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become a somewhat “ omnibus ” species, to which is relegated quite a 
number of variants and intermediates of other species. 

The determination of the mode of development of pinnules and their 
probable position on the frond has formed the chief basis of determination of 


Fig. 1. 



Heterophyllous fronds of Neuropteris , after Zeiller (reduced). 


specific character in this paper. Thus, in identifying a specimen of Nmro - 
pteris , it was first necessary to consider its probable age (whether immature 
or fully grown), its relation to the rest of the pinna, and the probable 
relation of'that pinna to the frond. It is only by a careful consideration of 
these factors that a specimen can be correctly identified. 

By adopting the above] methods, we are now in a position to restate the 
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characters of most of the common British Coal-Measure species of Neuro - 
luteris, and to indicate more clearly the detailed features of frond development. 
It will be further shown that it is possible for the known species of Neuropteris 
to be brought together into “ species-groups ” (Gregory, 8, p. 22). These 
species-groups will now be described in detail. 

4 A. Species-group N. flexuosa. 

Neuuopteuik flexuosa Sternb. 

1823. Neuropterisflexmsa Sternberg, Flora der Vorwelt, Vers. i. fasc. iv. p. 10; Vers. ii. 

1820. Neuropteris ooata Hoffmann, in Keferatein’H Teutscbland geognostisck-geologisch 
dargesitellt, vol. iv. p. 158, pi. 1 b. fiys. 5-7. 

1830. Neuropteris flexuosa Brongniart, Ilibtoire des Vegotaux fossiles, p. 239, pi. 08. 
fig. 2 ; pi. 65. figs. 2, 3. 

1847. - - Buubury, in Quart. Jourii. (_leol. Soc, London, vol. iii. (1847), p. 425; 

vol. xiv. (1858), p. 248. 

I860. - - Seliimper, Traild de Paleontologie V<$gt>tale, vol. i. p. 434, pi. 30. 

figs. 12, 13. 

1870.-- Hour, Primeval World of Switzerland, vol. i. p. 10. 

1880.-Zeiller, Flore fossile du ilassiii bouiller de Valenciennes, p. 277, pi. 40. 

% 2 . 

1823. Neuropteris plicatu Sternberg, Flora der Vorwelt, Vers. i. fasc. iv. p. 10; Vers. ii. 
p. 74, pi. 19. tigs. 1 & 2. 

1830.-Brongniart, Uistoire des Vegdtaux fossiies, p. 248. 

1859. Neuropteris rotundifolia Bun bury, in Quart. Jo urn. Geol. Soc. London, vol. xiv. 
(1858), p. 248. 

1823. Osmunda giyanteu var. /S, Sternberg, Flora der Vorwelt, Vers. i. pp. 30, 39, pi. 32. 

%• 2 . 

1830. Neuropteris heterophylla (in part) Brongniart, Uistoire des Vegetaux fossiles, 
p. 243. 

1880.-Zeiller, Flore fossile du llassin bouiller de Valenciennes, pis. 43, 44, 

p. 361. 

1830. Neuropteris Loshii Brouguiart, Uistoire des Vegdtaux fosailes, p. 242, pi. 62. fig. 1, 
pi. 63. 

1830. Neuropteris Soretii Brongniart, ibid. p. 244, pi. 70. lig. 2. 

1823. Neuropteris thymifolia Sternberg, Flora der Vorwelt, Vers. ii. p. 75. 

1830, Neuropteris microphylla Brongniart, Uistoire des Vegetaux fossiles, p. 244, pi. 74. 
tig. 6. 

1887. Neuropteris ovata Kidston, in Pruc. Boy. Sue. Edin. vol. xxxiii. pt. ii. (1887), 
p. 359, pi. 22. fig. 1. 

Remarks on synonymy of Neukoptehis flexuosa Sternb, 

N. FLEXUOSA. 

Careful examination of a large number of specimens in various collections 
has proved that a numbor of immature specimens of N. flexuosa Sternb. 
were grouped with other species under the specific mime N. heterophylla 
Brongn. Brongniart himself (5, p. 243) states that it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish some forms of JS T . heterophylla Brongn. from other well-known 
species. This difficulty was probably due to the fact that earlier authors 
did not make sufficient allowance for growth changes. For instance, Zeiller 
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(20, p. 277) says that N. flexuosa Stcrnb., although closely resembling certain 
forms of N. heterophylla Brongn., is distinguished from it by the fact that it 
is never found so small. He failed to realise that his N. flexuosa pinnae 
might be but the mature stage, and certain forms of N. heterophylla he 
mentions, the smaller immature stage of one and the same species. 

Neuropteris Losiiii. 

The specimens figured by Brongniart (5, pi. 72. fig. 1 & pi. 73) of which 
pi. 72. fig. 1 is reproduced as text-fig. 2, under the name Neuropteris 
Losiiii Brongn., are clearly only the immature forms of N. flexuosa Stcrnb. 
The type-specimens of this species ( N . Loshii Brongn.) came from the New¬ 
castle Coalfield, an area in which N. flexuosa Stornb. is very common, and 


Fio. 2. 



Neuroptaris Loshii after Hrongiiiart (reduced). 

these two species are irequently found in close association. Brongniart 
further remarks upon the resemblance between iV. Loshii Brongn., N . tenui- 
folia Sell loth, (sp.), and N . flexuosa Sternb., but suggests that the chief 
difference lies in the size, character of venation (being thicker and more 
compact in N. Loshii Brongn.), and also in the less caducous nature of the 
pinnules of N . Loshii Brongn. These are all characters which are, to a great 
extent, governed by age, growth, and position on the rachis. 

Bunbury (7, p. 248) says that after careful examination of a great number 
of specimens, he is unable to satisfy himself, owing to the occurrence of 
intermediate forms, that N. flexuosa Sternb. is permanently distinct from 
N. gigantea Sternb. He also considers that the overlapping of the pinnules 
in the former species, a character on which Brongniart lays great stress, is 
not to be relied on. My observations are in agreement with Bunbury. 
Heer (0, p. 10) suggests that such forms as N. gigantea Sternb. and N. Liberti 
Hear are nearly allied to N flexuosa Sternb. 
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NuiTROPTBRIR ROTITNDIFOL1A. 

Brongniart (5, p. 238), in giving specific rank to the form of JSeuropferis 
pinnule known as JS. rotundifolia , expresses doubt as to its specific dis¬ 
tinctness from A 7 . flexuosa Sternb. Bunbnry (7, p. 248j, when speaking of 
this species, says : u I cannot but believe this to be a mere variety of 
N, flexuosa Sternb., as I have seen oil the very same fragments leaflets 
corresponding with the characters of both.” 

N. HETEROPHYLLA. 

A close study of the figures and description published by Zeilhr (20, p. 2fil, 
pis. 43, 44) of A r . heterophyUa Brongn. shows that the specimen he figures 
are portions of large trends of the A 7 , flexuosa Sternb. type, showing its 
heterophy lions character. 

These illustrations (see text-fig. 1, p. 2W) have considerable value and 
interest, as they show pinme having the characters of A r . heterophyUa Brongn. 
and N. flexuosa Sternb., together with intermediates, all borne on the same 
raoliis. An indication of so clear a character of the actual occurrence of two 
supposed species types upon the one racliis, and also in association with 
intermediates, can hardly be set aside. 

Ncaropteris fronds are rarely obtained in large masses, and the opportunity 
of surveying the whole or a large portion of a whole frond does not often 
occur, and therefore few comparisons between pinme in various positions can 
be obtained. In the case just cited, the lowest pinna in the left-hand corner 
of the specimen figured (text-fig. 1, p. 2D8) is of particular interest, a* if shows 
two kinds of lateral pinme occurring on opposite sides of the same racliis. 
Only single, large, and simple pinnules aro found on the upper side of the 
racliis, whilst on the lower side small pinme occur, having the apical pinnule 
of the same size and shape as tho simple pinnules found on the other side. 
The late Dr. E. A. N. Arbcr (1, p. 171) was the first worker to point out this 
dimorphic character, which he found in a specimen identified i>v him as 
N. obliqua Brongn. The great caducity of the pinnules may perhaps be the 
reason why so few of these dimorphic fronds arc found. 

Lindley and Hutton (15, p. 183) figured one of these dimorphic pinme, 
which they identified as A 7 . heterophyUa Brongn. 

Dr. E. A. N. Arber (2, p. 33) figures a single pinna, and refers it to 
N. heterophyUa Brongn. In the light of knowledge gained from a study of 
a large number of specimens, I identify tbe pinna as referable to JS. flexuosa 
Sternb. The pinnules are certainly more rotund than is tlie case in normal 
forms of N. flexuosa Sternb., thus approaching the varietal form of JS,flexuosa 
Sternb. known as AT. rotuudifolia Brongn. 

It is of interest to note how many of the same authors who have described 
and identified Neuropteris fronds compared them with A 7 , flexuosa Sternb., 
as if this species represented the genus type of the JSeuropteris frond. 
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Neubopteiuls Soretii ; N. microphylla ; N. thymifolia. 

JV, Soretii Brongn., N, microphylla Brongn., and JV. thymifolia Sternb. are 
youthful forms of species belonging to the “species-group” of which 
N, jlexuosa Sternb. is the type and most probably to JV. jlexuosa Sternb. 
itself. The only differences occurring among these species arc those governed 
by age and position, such as size, compactness of venation, etc. In comparing 
N. microphylla Brongn. with N. jlexuosa Sternb., Brongniart (5, p. 245) says : 
" With the exception of the great difference in size, one M ould consider it to 
be the same plant.” And Schimper (18, vol. i. p. 441) is of the same opinion. 
He also suggests uniting JV. Loshii Brongn., JV. tenuifolia Schloth. (sp.), and 
JV. Soretii Brongn. with N . jlexuosa Sternb., as he possessed specimens of 
these species which appeared to be intermediates. 

N. plicata. 

Dr. Kidston (14, p. 95) placed JV. plicata Sternb. with A 7 , jlexuosa Sternb., 
as he M^as unable to find any point by which they could be separated, but 
later (Trans. Boy. Soc. Edin. vol. xxxv. (1889), pt. 5, p. 313) he decided that 
the true JV. plicata Ktornb. was not a variety of JV. jlexuosa. Specimens of 
this species arc very rare, and 1 have not seen one. 

N. ovata. 

The description given by Dr. Kidston (10, p. 380) of Hoffmann's species 
states that “the terminal pinnule in JVeuropl^ris ovata HolTm. is never 
enlarged as in JV. jlexuosa Sternb. It is usually more or less broadly lanceo¬ 
late, and at its basal extremity is connected with the uppermost pinnule or 
pinnules. The pinnules are auriclcd in a manner similar to those of 
N. jlexuosa Sternb., but they do not overlap so much as in the latter- 
mentioned species. The veins are more arched than in JV. jlexuosa Sternb., 
and also appear more numerous.” All the distinguishing characters, as 
given by Dr. Kidston, between these two species are such as are entirely 
dependent on age and position on the racliis. Again, JV. ovata Hoffm. differs 
so slightly from some forms of JV. Loshii Brongn. that a close relation 
between the two seems inevitable. 

Revised diagnosis of N euhoptebis flexuosa Sternb. 

Frond dimorphic, containing both major and minor pinnules. Minor 
pinnules varying in size up to 1*5 cin. in length and 1 cm. in width, elongate- 
oval or oval, occasionally rotund, attached to tho axis by a small part of the 
base. Apical pinnule very large, with the greatest width usually occurring 
just below the middle of the pinnule. Lateral veins very clear, medium 
thickness, not much arched, dichotomising two or three times. Median vein 
clear, running up about three-quarters of the pinnule, then dividing up into 
smaller veins. Major pinnules large, generally similar in shape and size to 
the apical pinnules of the minor pinnae. Attached to the rachis by a small 
part of the base. Venation as in minor pinnules. 
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Distribution . 

N. flexuosa Sternb. is common throughout iho Coal Measures of Great 
Britain, but particularly in the Middle Coal Measures, as also are iis inter¬ 
mediate forms. 

Nkuropteuis gigantea Sternb. 

1820. FVidles Imyuari* Scblotheiin, Die PetrofucU-iikumio, p. 411. 

1823. Os mu ada yiyantea Sternberg, F«.*ai dTin Expose geogiiostico-bc/laiiiquu do la 
tlore du niondo priuiitif, vol. i. fa>c. ji. p. 32, pi. 22. 

1820. Neuropteris (jigantea Sternberg, ibid, fast*. iv. p. 10. 

1800.-Brongniart, liistoire des Ydgdtaux fo^iles, p. 240, pi. 00. 

1832.-Findley & Hutton, l<W*il Flora, vol. i. pi. 52. 

1848. - - Suuveur, Yegdtuux fubailes des terrains liouillers de lu llelgiqut* 

(Academic ro\ale de« lienees de Belgique), Bruxelles pi. 30. lig. 1. 

1818. NeuropterisJhu uosu Suuveur {huh Sternberg), ibid. pi. 32. tigs. 91, 02. 

1880. Neuropteris yiyantea Zoiller, Flore fossile du Bassm liouiller de Valenciennes, 
p. 258, pi. 42. lig. 1. 

1802.-Polonie, Ueber einige Cai bon fame, iii. Theil, p. 22, lext-figB. 1-4, 

pi. 2. tigs. 1-2; pi. 3. tigs. 1-4; pi. 4. tig?s. J 2 (Jahrb. d. K.-Breuss. Geol. 
Landesauslall, 1801). 

1802. A europteris Zeillen Potonie, Ueber einige Carbonfarne, iii. Theil, pp. 22, 32, 
lig. 105. Id., Lehrb. d. Pflanzeupal. p. 113, fig. 101 ; p. 118, tig. 105; p. 153, 
tig. 150. 

1800.-llotfinunn A Kyba (port), Leitpllanzen, p. 04, pi. 9. tigs. 4, 4 a, 4 d 

(not pi. 8. tig. 14; pi. 0. fig. 3). 

1800.-Zeiller, Flore loasile du Ba&sin houiller d’lloracJoe, p. FI, pi. 4. 

tig. 10. 

1890. A 'europteris pseud vyiyuntea Potonie, Lelnb. d. Pllanzenpal. p. 113, fig. 102. 

1000. Neuropteris yiyantea Zeiller, Elements de Paldont<logic, p. 105, fig. 70. 

1001. -Ividston, in Proc. Yorks, (leol. A Potytecli. Soe. vol. xiv. (1001), 

pp. 193, 211, 213, pi. 28. lig. 5; pi. 20. fig. 4. 

]{f marks on synonymy of N. GIGANTEA Sternb. 

Sternberg is extremely vague in bis description of this species published 
in 1823 ; all he says is that as the venation is very similar to that of the 
recent genus Osmunda , and is also the largest, known form, lie pi opuses to 
call it Osmunda yiyantea. Fortunately his figure of the specimen which 
came from Schatzlar ,is clearer than his description. In the same work 
he figured a specimen which he states u appears to be a species or variety of 
Osmunda yiyantea” This supposed varietal form has, however, characters 
which are intermediate between those assigned to jlV. flexuosa Sternb. 
and N, tenuifolia Scliloth. (sp.). 

N. FLEXUOSA. 

Jf. yiyantea Sternb. is linked up with iV. flexuosa Sternb. by a number of 
intermediates. In the absence of the terminal pinnule, it is frequently diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish between the pinnae of the two species, so close is the 
resemblance between them. In fact, Bunbury (6, p. 45), in describing some 
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intermediate forms, exprosses doubt as to whether JV. flexuosa Sternb. and 
JV. gigantea Sternb. are specifically distinct. Brongniart (5, p. 240), in 
noting the resemblance between N.Jlexuosa Sternb. and JV. gigantea Sternb., 
states that the pinnules are longer and narrower in JV. gigantea Sternb. 
I do not agree with this statement, as I have seen specimens of JV. flearuom 
Sternb. in which the pinnules show a close approximation in these features 
to JV. gigantea Sternb. 

Neuropteris Granger!. 

Schimper (18, p. 441) expresses the view that JV 7 . Grangeri Brongn. is 
intermediate between JV. flexuosa Sternb. and JV. gigantea Sternb. Brongniart 
(8, p. 237), whilst separating JV. Grangeri from JV. gigantea , considers that 
the differences may bo due to the positions which the plant fragments 
occupied on the one rachis. 

N. Cistii. 

Brongniart is similarly in doubt of the existence of a true specific 
distinction between his own species iV. Cistii and JV. Grangeri . My own 
studies have confirmed this view. In some cases pinnules having the 
characters of JV. tenuifolia Schlotli. (sp.J occur on pinnae which are 
undoubtedly specimens of JV. gigantea Sternb. Pinnules of this character 
are shown to occur even on the figure of the type-specimens (text-fig. 3). 

I have seen several specimens showing both types of pinnule on the same 
plant. This evidence seems to he conclusive as to the identity of one form 
with the other. 


Diagnosis of NkukopTEKIH GIGANTEA Sternh. 

JV. foliis bipinnatis, pinnis patentibus elongatis, pinnulis vix contiguis (nee 
imbricatis) oblongis obtusis, basi rotundatis (nee dilatalo-cordalis) ; nervulis 
tenuissimis approximates arcuatis dichotomis; ner\o medio vix distincto 
evanescente. 

Brongniart published this diagnosis of Sternberg’s species in 1830 
(5, p. 240), as that author gave an illustration only. Zeiller (20, p. 42) gives 
a very full description of the species, and therefore I include it here :— 
“ Fronds very large, tripinnate, secondary rachis 5-12 mm. wide, marked 
with longitudinal striation, also with irregular punctations corresponding 
without doubt to scales, and having orbicular or oval pinnules between the 
secondary pinna*, which are contiguous or else overlapping. Primary pinnae 
20-30 cm. apart, slightly overlapping, 20-35 cm. wide, and not less than 
80-100 cm. long, remaining the same size 1 or a large part of their length, 
but becoming smaller towards the top. Secondary pinnae alternate, or sub¬ 
opposite, straight or slightly arched, 2-5 cm. apart, contiguous or, what is 
more usual, overlapping, 25-55 mm. wide, 12-20 mm. long. Narrow, oval, 
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lanceolate in shape, contracted at the top to an obtuse apex. Pinnules sub- 
opposito or alternate, sessile, ensily detached, straight, 10-25 mm. long, 
4-10 mm. wide, contiguous or overlapping. Heart-shaped at the base, 
margins parallel, rounded at apex, diminishing somewhat in length towards 
apex of secondary pinna*. Terminal pinnule oval, smaller than the rest. 


Fig. 3. 



lieducod from figure of type-specimen of Neurvpteris gig ant ea. 


The pinnules attached directly to the raehis are either orbicular, oval, or 
triangular with rounded angles, 5-15 mm. long, 3-12 mm. wide. Median 
vein marked by a slight groove, dividing a little boyond the middle of the 
pinnule, arched, frequently dichotomising into numerous compact and fine 
veins. The cyclopteroid pinnules are frequently devoid of a median vein, 
the veins radiating out from the point of attachment.” 
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Distribution . 

TV. gigantea occurs throughout the British Coal Measures. Jt is not very 

common in the Lower Coal Measures, its maximum development being 

reached in the Transition and Upper Coal-Measure Series. 

NeUROVTEKIS TENUIFOL1A Scllloth. (sp.). 

1820. Filicites tenuifolius Sclilotheim, Die Petrefactenkuiuie, p. 405, pi. 22. lig. J. 

1820. Neuropteris tenuifolia Sternberg, Flora dor Vorwelt, Vers. i. fasc. iv. p. 17; Vers. xi. 
fasc. v. -vi. j). 72. 

1828.-* Brongniart, Prodrome, p. 58. 

18*30. - - Brongniart, llistoire des Vdgdtaux fossiles, p. 241, pi. 72. fig. 3. 

1852.-- Broun, Lethroa Geognostica, vol. i. pi. 11, p. 110; pi. 7. fig. 4 a, b. 

1809.-Scliimper, Traitd do Paldontologie, p. 438. 

1880.-Zeiller, Flore fossile du Bossiu houiller do Valenciennes, p. 278, pi. 40. 

fig. 1. ' 

1848. Neuropterix giyantea Suuveur {non Sterub.), Vegdtaux fossiles des terrains houillers 
de la Belgique, pi. 31. fig. 844. 

Remarks on synonymy of N. tenuifolia Schloth, 

N. GIGANTEA. 

Brongniart (5, p. 241) and Scliimper (18, vol. i. p. 438) noted the resemblance 
o£ TV. tenuifolia Scllloth. (sp.) to TV. gigantea Sternb., the hitter stating that 
TV. tenuifolia Scllloth (sp.) is distinguished b y its smaller pinnules, which arc 
closer together, and by the distinctly heart-shaped base ; also the pinnules 
are less caducous. 

N. 11KTEUOPHYLLA. 

Zeiller (20, p, 275) states that JV. tenuifolia Scldoth. (sp.) greatly resembles 
TV. heterophylla Brongu. in many respects, and that many authors have sug¬ 
gested uniting them, seeing in them very near varieties or even forms of one 
and the same species. Zeiller (20, p. 275) was unable to reconcile himself 
to this point of view, and gave his reasons wdiy they should not he united. 
Zeiller s view that these two species should not be united is in my opinion 
the correct one, and for the same reasons, namely that TV 7 , tenuifolia Schloth. 
(sp.) appears to offer in the form of its pinnules and in its nervation perfectly 
constant characters without transition towards TV. heterophylla Brongn. 

Certain forms of JVeuropteri* pinna? which have a close relationship to 
TV. tenuifolia Schloth. (sp.) are included in TV. heterophylla Brongn. 

Zeiller (20, p. 274) gives the impression that he considered all specimens 
of TV. tenuifolia Schloth. (sp.) to be of the same size, and that he did not 
recognize the possibility of smaller and less mature forms. These younger 
forms have been, I believe, frequently grouped with TV. heterophylla Brongn. 
N. FLEXUOSA. 

The same author also notes a slight resemblance between TV. tenuifolia 
Schloth. (sp.) and TV. fl.exvosa Sternb., but thinks they can be easily 
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distinguished. My investigations, both on the published figures of other 
authors and upon material, seen in collections and in the field, have shown 
the existence of a series of intermediate forms linking up B. tenuifolia 
Schloth. (sp ), N.flexuosa Sternb., and N. giganlea Brongn. 

In the specimen (now in the possession of the Bristol Museum) figured on 
PI. 5. it will be clearly seen that while the uppermost pinnules undoubtedly 
belong to N. tenui folia Schloth. (sp.), the lowor ones have the characters 
associated with N.flexuosa Sternb. In fact, given one of those lateral pinnre 
separately, it would certainly be identified as N. flexuosa Sternb. 

Diagnosis of N. tenuifoma Schloth . ( sp .). 

Although Sohlotheim is the author of the species, ho does not give a 
diagnosis, evidently considering his figure to ho sufficient. Brongniart’s 
diagnosis (5, p. 241), which is as follows, agrees with Schlotheim’s figure. 

N. foliis b pinnatis, pinnis elongatis ; pinnulis approximatis contiguis vel 
subimbricat’s, oblongis. apice attonuatis obtusi, basi cordatis, nervo medio 
valde notato, apieo ovanesconto ; nervulis obli(juis, arcuatis, dichotomies 
approximatis, tonuissimis ; pinnula terminali lanceolata acuminata, basi 
cuneata sublobata, latoralibus triple longioro. 

Distribution . 

This species occurs in the Upper, Transition, and Middle Uoal Measures, 
but has not, so far as I am aware, been recorded from the Lower (Wl Measures. 
Its maximum is reached in the Upper (W 1-Measure Series. If is found in 
all the British coalfields. 

Neuropteris macropiiylTjA Brongn. 

1822. Neuropteris macrophytta Brongniart, Histoire des Vdgtftaux fossiles, p. 235, pi. 05, 
fig. 1. 

1809.-Schimper, Trnitd do Pftldonlologio Vdgdtale, vol. i. p. 434. 

1881.-lloriault, Cours do llotaiiique Fossile, p. 178. 

1888.-Kidston, Proc. Roy. Soc. Fdin. vol. xxxiii. pt. ii. (1888), p. 851, p]. 21. 

fig. 2 k pi. 22. 

1843. Neuropteris Clarksoni Leaqueroux, in Roger’s Geology of Pennsylvania, vol. ii. 
p. 857, pi. 0. figs. 1- 4. 

1879.-Lesquereux, Coal Flora of Pennsylvania, p. 94, pi. 9. figs. 1-0. 

188(1. Nenrqderis Scheuchseri Kidston (non Hoffmann), Catalogue Palieozoic Plants, p. 05. 

Remarks on synonymy of N. MACROPHYLLA Brongn. 

Most of the older authors in commenting on this species remark on its 
close resemblance to the recent fern Osmurula , but they differ as to which 
species of the latter it most resembles. Brongniart compares it to 0 . regalia 
Linn., whilst Renault and Schimper consider it more closely related to 
0 . spectabilis Willd. 
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NeUROPTERIS SCHEUCHZERI. 

The pinnules of N. macrophylla Brongn. are very caducous (which suggests 
that they are fully mature), and when found isolated they are difficult at first 
sight to distinguish from those of N. Schenchzeri Iloffm. A careful exami¬ 
nation of the pinnules of the latter species reveals the presonce of hairs on 
the upper surface of the pinnule, a feature shared, so far as is known at 
present, with no other species of Neuropteris . 


Fig. 4 a. 



N. TENUIFOLIA. 

At Orawcrook Clay Pit, Co. Durham, I have seen numerous specimens 
intermediate in character between the smaller forms of If. macrophylla Brongn. 
and the larger forms of N. tenuifolia Sehloth. (sp.). These link up If. macro¬ 
phylla Brongn. with the four species previously described (N.flexuosa Sternb., 
N. gigantea Sternb., N. ovata Hoffm., and If. tenuifolia Sehloth., sp.). 
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NEUROrTERIS AUUIOTJLATA. 

Certain forms of TV. macrophylla Brongn. are not unlike TV. auriculata 
Brongn., and there is good reason to believe that they are intermediate forms 
connecting tlic two species. 


Fig. 4 b. Fig. 4 c. 



Nmropteris macrophylla Brongn., both after Kidston (reduced). 


Diagnosis of N. MACROPHYLLA firongn . 

N. foliis pinnatis vol bipinnatis, pinnulis distantibus oblongis, obtusis, 
basi dilatibus cordatis, angulo inforiore paulatim extenso ; nervo medio valde 
notato; nervulis dichotomis, e norvo medio nascentibus, arcuatis. 

The frond was very large, with the pinna) dividing by a series oi 
bifurcations. The pinnules, which alternate on the rachis, are of varying 
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size and shape, being triangular, lanceolate-acute, oblong-obtuse, and cyclo- 
pteroid. As in most species of Neuropteris , the midrib is distinct in the 
greater part of the pinnule, but breaks up by a series of dichotomies into 
numerous fine veins, which are arched and usually forked four times. 

Distribution . 

This species occurs in the Upper, Transition, and Middle Coal Measures, 
but has not yet been recorded from the Lower Series. The maximum 
development occurs in the Upper Coal Measures, where it is particularly 
common. It is recorded from five of the seven coalfields of England. 

Neuropteris jteterophylla Brongn. 

1822. Filicites (Neuropteris) heterophyltux Hrmyniart, Cliifwificfitinn dcs Wgtftaux fossilns, 
pp. 33, SO, pi. 1J. figs. (> a } (*>/>. 

1828. Neuropterix heterophylla Brongniart, Prodrome, p. 53. fd., Histoiro dos Vrigritnux 
fossiles, p. 243, pi. 71; pi. 72. tip:. 2. 

1833. Neuropteris ltrongniartii Sternberg, Kasai d’un Kxpost'* gcngno.stico-bntariKjiie de la 
flore du mnnde primitif, v«»l. ii. fasc. v., vr. p. 72. 

1830. Neuropteris Loshii Brongniart, Mistoire doa Ytlgolaux fosniles, p. 242, pi. 72. tig. 1 ; 
pi. 73. 

1830. Gleichenitex neuropteroides Ooeppert, Systema filicmn fosailitim, p. ISO, pis. 1 5, 

1838. Filicites Goepperti Presl, in Sternberg, Kasai d'un Kxpo*o geognostico-botAiiicjne do 
la flore du monde primitif, >ol. ii. fasc. vii.-vm. p. 175. 

1802. Odmtopteris oblonyifolia Roomer, l’alflMinlogmphicn, vol. ix. p. 31, pi. 7. fig. 1. 

1808. Odontoptaris britanicu Kochi, Palfeonlograplricn, vol. x\iii. p. 41 ( pars), pi. 20. fig. 4. 

1808. Odontopferis obtusilaba Iloelil, Pabcontogrnphica, vol. x\iii. p. 42, pi. 10. tigs. 12 15. 

Remarks on synonymy, of N. IIETEROPIIYLLA Brongn . 

After examining a large number of specimens identified by many various 
workers as N. heterophylla Brongn., 1 am doubtful whether this can be 
considered as a valid species, or whether many specimens identified under 
this specific name will not., in most cases, prove to be young or varietal forms 
of other well-known species. 

N. Loshii. 

As 1 have previously stated in dealing with A 7 , flexuosa Sternb., T have 
become convinced, after careful study of much material, that the form known 
as N. Loshii Brongn. and included by most authors as a synonym of A 7 , hetero¬ 
phylla Brongn. is really an immature condition of N.flexuosa Sternb. 

Again, a fewof the forms included in N\ heterophylla Brongn. are dimorphic, 
a character which is not confined to this species. Arber (1, p. 171) lias 
shown that the species A 7 , obliqua Brongn. is also dimorphic, having large 
major pinnules and smaller bipinnate minor pinnules, and that both frequently 
occurred on the same pinnae. 
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Neuropteris flexuosa. 

In the specimen figured by Brongniart (5, pi. 71) many of the lateral pinnae 
show the characters usually associated with N. flexuosa Sternh. Brongniart’s 
example is clear evidence of the existence of intermediate forms linking the 
two species N. heterophylla Brongn. and N. flexuosa Sternb. 

N. TENUIFOLIA. 

Schimper (18, vol. i. p. 438) in referring to N. heterophylla Brongn. says, 
‘‘This species does not appear to be distinct from N> tenuifolia Schloth.” 
Brongniart had already expressed doubts when he said, u It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that these two plants are only varieties of the same species.” u I feel 
tempted/’ he goes on to say, “ to go even further and unite with it N. Loshii 
Brongn., N. tenuifolia Schloth., and N. Soretii Brongn., as I possess specimens 
of these different plants which appear to offer passages between each other.” 
I have found similar intermediates. 

Tho specimen figured by Zoiller (20, pi. 43) under the- designation 
N. heterophylla Brongn. is evidently the apical portion of a large frond 
belonging to the species-group N. flexuosa and probably to the type-species 
N. flexuosa Sternb. itself (see text-fig. 1, p. 298). Two forms of pinnules 
occur on the frond. Those about the middle of tho specimen are very similar 
in character to those of N. tenuifolia Schloth., but where the pinnae become 
compound they take on the form and character we associate with N. flexuosa 
Sternb. 

The portion of frond figured on pi. 44 (Zeiller, 20, pi. 44) apparently 
grew lower down on the rachis. In one part of it the dimorphic character 
is clearly shown, for one side of the rachis bears single pinnules of the form 
known as N, tenuifolia Schloth., whilst the other has pinnules similar to those 
of N. flexuosa Sternb. 

The diverse characters of the many specimens included in the species 
N. heterophylla Brongn. and the laxity allowed by the original diagnosis has 
caused the species to become a dumping ground for all doubtful species of 
pinnae. 

Diagnosis o/N. heterophylla Brongn . 

N. foliis maximjs tripinnatis, quandoque e basi bifurcatis, pinnis alternis 
magis minusve elongatis, superioribus brevissimis ; pinnulis forma diversis- 
simis, pinnarum inferiorum oblongis subovatis; intermodiarum ovatis, 
suporiorum snbrotundis minimis paucioribus; terminalibus oblongo-lanceo- 
latis, basi cuneatis, lateralibus mulfo longioribus ; omnibus basi cordatis, 
nervulis arcuatis tenuissimis. 

Distribution . 

Throughout the Coal-Measure Series and in all the coalfields of Great 
Britain. 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVII. 2 0 
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Neitropteris rarineuvis Bunbury. 

1847. Neuropteris rarinervis Bunbury, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. iii. pp. 425, 438, 
pi. 22. 

1870. Neuropteris coriacea Lesquereux, Geol. Surv. of Illinois, vol. iv. p. 887, pi. 8. 
figs. 7-8. Id., Coal Flora, p. ill, pi. 18. fig. 6. 

1876. Neuropteris attmuata Boulay ( non Lindley & Hutton), Terr, houill. du Nord de la 
France, pp. 80, 74, pi. 4. fig. 1. 

1878. Neuropteris heterophylla Zeiller ( non Brongniart), Expl. carte g4ol. France, vol. iv. 
pi. 164. fig. 2, p. 49 (part). 

Remarks on synonymy of N. rarinervis Bunbury. 

It is with doubt that I include this species in the species-group N.flexuosa. 
I have been unable to find any species of Neuropteris with which N . rarinerxis 
Bunbury, appears to have any true affinity, unless it be with N\ flexuosa 
Sternh., which it resembles in the form of its pinnne and pinnules. JN\ rari¬ 
nervis Bunbury, remains for fho time being an isolated species, having no 
known affinities with any of the present species-groups. 

N. FLKXUOSA. 

In general form of the frond and in the outline of the pinnules it much 
resembles N. flexuosa Sternb., and upon a hasty examination it might be 
mistaken for that species, from which it differs in its venation. The veins of 
j\ T . rarinervis Bunbury, are farther apart than in any other member of the 
genus, and though arched in the manner characteristic of the genus, are 
scarcely ever more than twice forked, indeed in many of the smaller pinnules 
only once. The comparatively few thick veins ought to render it an easy 
species to distinguish. It is also the only species of Neuropteris in which 
I have found the number of veins per centimetre to be reliable as a diagnostic 
character. 

Diagnosis of N. RARTNERVIS Bunbury . 

The frond is bipinnate, the main stalk striated and rather slender in 
proportion; the pinmio partly opposite and partly alternate, narrow and 
almost linear in their general outline. Pinnules closely set, but not usually 
overlapping, oblong, rounded at the end, slightly waved at the edges, oblique 
and somewhat dilated at the baso, where they are moro or less auricled ; they 
are convex, and appear to have been of a firm consistence ; their surface is 
smooth and shining. In length they vary from | to | inch, those of the 
lower pinnae being* in general the largest and most elongated. The veins are 
strong and prominent. Towards the top of the frond the pinnules run into 
one another, so that the pinnie become merely sinuated and a few of the 
uppermost are completely undivided. 

Distribution . 

This species is found in the Upper, Transition, and Middle Coal-Measure 
Series and in most of the coalfields, hut it is never common. 
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Neuropteris Scheuchzeri Hoffm. 

1820. Neuropteris Scheuchzeri Hoffmann, in Keferstein’s Teutschland geognotisch-geolo- 
gisch dargestellt, vol. iv. p. 100, pi. 1 b. figs. 1-4. 

1830. Neuropteris anymtifolia Brongniart, Histoire des Vdgdtaux fossiJes, p. 231, pi. 64. 
figs. 3-4. 

1830. Neuropteris acutijolia Brongniart, Ilistoiro des Vegdtaux fossilee, p. 231, pi. 64. 
figs. 6-7. 

1832. Neuropteris cor data Liudley & Hutton {non Brongn.), Fossil Flora, vol. i. pi. 41. 

1858. Neuropteris hirsuta Lesquereux, in Rogers, Geol. Ponnsyl. vol. ii. p. 857, pi. 3. 
fig. 0; pi. 4. figs. 1-10. 

1862. Dictyopteris Scheuchzeri Roomer, Palceontographica, vol. ix. p. 30, pi. 9. fig. 1. 

1886. Neuropteris Scheuchzeri Zeiller, Flore fossile du Bassin liouiller do Valenciennes, 
p. 261, pi. 41. figs. 1-3. 

1902.-Kidston, Vdgetaux Ilouillers dans le Ilainaut Beige, p. 80. 

Remarks on synonymy of N. Scheuchzeri Hoffm . 

It is with some doubt that I suggest the placing of N. Scheuchzeri Hoffm. 
in the species-group A 7 . ftexuosa. At first sight the pinnules of this species, 
especially when found isolated (which is often the case), seem to he a large 
form of A r . tenuifolia Sehloth. or N. macrophylla Brongn. Careful examination 
will reveal, however, the presence of fine hairs, which occasionally give the 
appearance of anastomosing veins covering the surface of the pinnule. This 
is the only known species of Neuropteris which is hairy. The frequent 
presence of a small basal pinnule on the lower side of the large pinnule is 
another distinguishing feature. 

All the specimens of A 7 . Scheuchzeri Hoffm. that I have seen have had the 
appearance of being fully mature. The presence of hairs may be a condition 
of maturity, and the young fronds, being destitute of such hairs, are yet 
unrecognized. In all probability they must he looked for amongst the many 
examples referred to the species-group N. flexuosa . Conversely, it may be 
that A. Scheuchzeri Hoffm. is not hairless in its immature stages, but that 
the hairs, being very fine and delicate, wore lost during fossilisation. This, 

I think, is the more likely. 

Diagnosis of N. Scheuchzeri Iloffm . 

Frond very large, tripinnate. Secondary rachis 10-20 mm. wide, marked, 
like the rachis of the third order, with fine regular longitudinal stria?, and 
having, on the rachis between the secondary pinna?, pinnules like those on 
the pinna?. Secondary pinnre alternate or sub-opposite, 6-16 cm. apart, 
encroaching a little on each other, 6-15 cm. wide, 20-60 cm. long, linear- 
lanceolate or oval-lanceolate in shape, sometimes slightly restricted at the 
base, having the same width over nearly the whole of their extent and then 
tapering to a point. Pinnules alternate or sub-opposite, nearly sessile, easily 
caducous, straight or curved back like a scythe, 2-10 cm. long, 8-25 mm. 
wide, touching a little along their margins or else clearly separated, tapering 

2c2 
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to a sharp point at the apex, rounded at the base of the lower side or 
often enlarged into a slightly projecting ear-shaped structure, truncated very 
obliquely on the upper side and flanked by a small orbicular or oval pinnule 
rounded at the top, 5-12 mm. wide and 2-8 mm. long. Towards the top of 
the secondary pinna) this small basal pinnule is united to the large pinnule, 
of which the base is then cordiform. 

Terminal pinnule of the secondary pinnae is a little longer than the 
preceding ones, but equally pointed at the apex. The pinnules attached 
directly on the secondary rachis are generally a little shorter than the others, 
always have two small independent pinnules at the base, one above and one 
below, both rounded or obtusely [jointed at the apex, and being nearly 15 mm. 
long, sometimes only the upper small pinnule remains independent, as on 
the secondary pinme, and the other completely united, simply forms a lobe 
at the base of the large pinnule. 

Median vein clear, dividing a little beyond the middle of the pinnule; 
secondary veins arise at a very sharp angle, then gradually arched, dichoto¬ 
mising several times into fine compact veinlots. Lower surface of the 
pinnule, large or small, bristling with stiff, scattered hairs, 1*5-2 mm. 
or nearly 3 mm. long, lying almost parallel to the median vein. (Zeiller, 21, 
p. 252.) 

Distribution . 

A\ Scheuchzeri Hoffm. is found in the Upper, Transition, and Middle dual 
Measures, being particularly common in the Upper Coal Measures. 

Conclusions drawn from a critical study of the Species-group N. FLEXUOSA. 

A close study, extending over four years, on some hundreds of Neuropteris 
pinna), has led me to the conclusion that the five species, A T . flexuosa Sternb., 
A 7 , ovata Hoffm., A’, gigantea Sternb., A 7 , tenuifolia Sehloth. (sp.), and 
A r . macrophylla Brongn., are closely linked to each other by a series of 
intermediates, and that they are more sharply defined from all other species. 
The shape of tho pinme, and the size, form, and venation of the pinnules of 
specimens identified as belonging to one or other of these five species un¬ 
doubtedly show that there is some connection between these species. 

The general outline of the pinnae shows a great similarity throughout the 
five species. Tho largest pinnules are found at the base of the pinnae, and 
their size gradually diminishes as they are traced towards tho apex, which 
may or may not end in a terminal pinnule. This terminal pinnule is usually 
larger and of a slightly different shape from the lateral pinnules, having its 
greatest width at the base rather than nearer the middle, as in the lateral 
pinnae. The lateral pinme are, with one exception—A. rotundifolia Brongn.— 
longer than they are broad. The pinnules of A. tenuifolia Sehloth. are about 
the only ones which afford comparatively little difficulty to identify when 
found isolated, while those of A. gigantea Sternb. and A. flexuosa Sternb. 
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are frequently extremely difficult to separate. In all the species the venation 
is similar, both in the relative thickness and in the spacing of the veins, and 
for this reason the number of veins per centimetre can possess no diagnostic 
value. 

TV. flexuosa Sternb. is the species around which the other four species may 
be grouped. Typically the species is characterized by a much enlarged 
terminal pinnule roughly triangular in outline, while the lateral pinnules are 
longer than they are broad, being in the ratio of 2 : 1. 'The veins in all the 
pinnules are moderately fine and fairly close together, the number of veins 
per centimetre of margin varying between 25-00 according to the age of the 
pinnule, and the position of the marked centimetre on the margin, whether 
near the apex or base of the pinnule. The usual number of veins to he found 
coming to the margin in the middle of a mature leaf is about 35, hut it is 
not a number to he relied on for identification purposes. The veins usually 
fork twice after leaving their point of origin. In no case does the mid-rib 
extend to the apex of the pinnule, hut generally breaks up by a series ot 
bifurcations. Between the typical form and the species AT gig ante a Sternb, 
occur numerous intermediate forms, which by their varying characters 
connect AT flexuosa Sternb. and TV. gigantea Sternh. together. In the 
absence of the enlarged terminal pinnule of AT flexuosa Sternb. it is frequently 
difficult to distinguish this species from TV. yigantea Sternb., as the characters 
of the lateral pinnae are so alike. 

TV 7 , avata Hoffm. can hardly he regarded as ail intermediate species, hut 
rather as an immature condition of AT flexuosa Sternb. 

Specimens of TV. flexuosa Sternb. are frequently found in which the 
terminal pinnule, whilst retaining its characteristic shape, does not become 
much larger than the lateral pinnules, and where the rounded apex gradually 
becomes moie acute. These examples are intermediates between TV. flexuosa 
Sternb. and AT tenuijblia Sehloth. Where several pinna* are found in 
organic connection, it will frequently be seen that some pinnules retain more 
of the characters of TV. / (exuosa Sternb. than do the remainder. 

TV 7 , yigantea Sternb. has some relation to AT flexuosa Sternb. and AT 
jblia Sehloth. Although the greatest number of specimens of this species 
found agree with the type, others frequently occur having affinities either 
with A 7 , flexuosa Sternb. or N. tenui folia Sehloth. (sp ). 

Large pinnules of AT tenuifolia Sehloth. often bear a close resemblance to 
the smaller pinnules of A 7 , maerophylla Brongn., and these, form the inter¬ 
mediates between the two species. Certain of the specimens now identified 
as TV. macrophylla Brongn. can be designated as connecting-links between 
this group of species now under consideration, which I propose calling the 
species-group AT flexuosa , and the two other species-groups with which 
I shall deal later. 
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From materials I liavo collected, I have been able to select a series of 
specimens which exhibit the relationship existing between all the species in 
the species-group JY. flexuosa (see PI. 6). The series includes specimens 
which are typical of the following species :— JY. flexuosa Sternb., JY. gigantea 
Sternb., N. tenuifolia Schloth. (sp.), and JY, macrophylla Brongn., and also a 
number of intermediate forms linking the species to each other. The relation¬ 
ships are so well established by these examples that it would seem justifiable 
to conclude that the four species have been founded upon portions of fronds 
taken from different, parts of the same plant. T am of the opinion that the 
differences which are found to occur in these apparent “species” are only 
such as can be accounted for by the position occupied on the plant or rachis 
or by a difference in age. 

A frond belonging to the species-group JY. flexuosa may, I think, have 
either JV. tenuifolia Schloth. at its apex, and on its becoming pinnate, break 
up into pinnae having the characters of N. flexuosa Sternb., or, on the other 
hand, the apical portion may be of the JY. flexuosa Sternb. type, while the 
lower pinnules may have the characters of JY. tenuifolia Schloth. Probably 
the first type belonged to pinnae of the primary order and possibly the 
secondary as well, if the frond were tripinnate, while the other pin me were 
of the second type. 

The reason for such a detailed study of this species-group is that most of 
its members are common throughout the coalfields of Britain, and therefore 
a far greater amount of material has been available for examination. 

Characters of Species-group N. FLEXUOSA. 

The pinnae have the larger pinnules at the base of the rachis, while the 
remaining pinnules gradually decrease in size as they approach the apex, 
which is usually terminated by the largest pinnule. This apical pinnule, 
when present, is of a characteristic stripe, being roughly triangular. This 
type of apical pinnule is found only on specimens belonging to this species- 
group. The lateral pinna? are either very shortly stalked or else attached by 
a small portion of the base ; in shape they are longer than broad, with the 
apex varying from round to acute. The veins are moderately fine and fairly 
close together, arising from a mid-rib which extends about two-thirds of the 
way up the lamina; they usually fork twice after leaving their point of origin. 

4 B. Species-group N. obliqtta. 

Synonymy of JY. obliqua Brongn. See Arber, Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot. 
vol. xlvi. (1922) p. 207. 

Remarks on synonymy of N. OBLIQUA Brongn . 

The late Dr. E. A. Newell Arber gave so able and concise a statement of 
the relationships existing between JY. obliqua Brongn,, N. callosa Leeq., 
and JY. impar Weiss (1, p. 201) that nothing more need be added. He 
recognized the dimorphic character of Neuropteris fronds, and after careful 
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research came to tlie conclusion that N. acuminata Schloth. sp. and 
N. impar Weiss were both major pinnules belonging to JV. obliqua Brongn. 
As lie pointed out, examples of what is probably a closely-allied species, 
namely N. callosa Lesq., have frequently been wrongly identified as 
N. obliqua Brongn. These two species, like those in the previously-mentioned 
species-group, appear to be connected by a series of intermediates. 

Unfortunately the members of this species-group are comparatively rare, 
a fact which renders it difficult to obtain good material. 

The specimen illustrated on pi. 183 of Lindley & Hutton’s ‘Fossil 
Flora,’ and identified by them as JV. heterophylla , is a speeimon of A T . obliqua 
Brongn., showing both major and minor pinnules. This is another instance 
of the totally different types which have been grouped together as 
JV. heterophylla Brongn. 

JJiaynosis of N. obliqua Bronyn. 

The following description is that given by Arbor (1, p. 211) :—“Frond 
dimorphic, composed entirely of minor or of major pinnules, or containing pin¬ 
nules of both types. Minor pinnules small, up to 2 cm. long and nearly 1 cm. 
broad, often considerably sinallor, elongately oval or elongateIy triangular, 
more or less parallel-sided, attached to the axis by the whole base or, in the 
broader types, only by a part of the base. Apical pinnule very large or long 
and narrow. Lateral nerves very little arched, sinuous, each dichotomising 
2-3 times, markedly distant from one another in centre of leaf. Major 
pinnules very variable in size and shape, even in the same pinna, lanceolate 
(up to 2 # 5xl cm.), ovate lanceolate (up to 5x2*5 cm.), oval or semi- 
cycloptoroid (about 3*5 x 2*5 cm.), sometimes very broad and unsymmetrical, 
attached to the racliis by a very small part of tlie base, which, however, is 
sometimes sufficiently broad to allow of the origin of some of the basal veins 
directly from the racjbis. The lanceolate pinnules are frequently lobed or 
divided into minor pinnules at the base. The cyclopteroid-liko pinnules 
have a broader point of attachment and a more radiating nervation, partly 
arising directly from the racliis. The lateral nerves are more frequently 
dichotomised than in the minor pinnules, but possess a similar inclination 
and are also sinuous in their course.” 

Uhtribution. 

This species is found in the Middle and Lower Coal Measures, but is 
nowhere very common. 

NeUROPTERIS CALLOSA Losq. 

1879-80. Neuroptcris callosa Lesquereux, Geol. Survey Pennsylvania, p. 115, pi. 16. 
figs. 1-4 (? figs. 5-8). 

1909. Neuroptcris obliqua Arber, in Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. lxv. p. 20, pi. 1. fig. 3. 

1911.-Kidston & Jongmans, Arch. NScrl. Sci. Exact, et Nat. scr. 3B 

vol.!. p. 25, pi. (unnumbered), fig. 3. 
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Remarks on synonymy of N. callosa Lesq. 

Although I quite agree with Dr. Arber in his statement that If. obliqua 
Brongn. and N. callosa Lesq. are distinct species, 1 think that some spe¬ 
cimens now otherwise difficult to identify will prove to he intermediates 
between the two species. 

Arber (1, p. 215) suggests a possible relationship between If . callosa Lesq , 
N. tenuifolia Schloth., and If. heterophylla Brongn. If this suggestion is 
correct, and from my researches 1 think it is, then the two species-groups 
of N. fiexuosa and N . obliqua will be connected with each other by inter¬ 
mediates in the same manner as are the individual species within these 
species-groups. 

Diagnosis o/* Neuropteris callosa Lesq. 

Frond large, tri- or ? quadripinnate. Penultimate pinnse broad, often, but 
not always, with broad axis; ultimate pinnae lanceolate, axis very slender. 
Pinnules typically Neuropteroid, inserted by a very small part of the base, 
oval or elongately oval, varying much in size from 4 mm. up to 20 mm. or 
more in length, entire, broadly rounded at the apex, markedly cordate, 
almost eared, at the base, closely set on the axis, and frequently overlapping 
one another. Pinnules markedly caducous. Nervation clearly market), 
but nerves fine, all nearly equally strong and equally placed. Lateral nerves 
all arising from the median nerve, not crowded, somewhat arched, flexuous 
in their course, dichotomising one to three times. Lamina between veins 
frequently punctate. Terminal pinnule rather small, elongately lanceolate. 
(Arber, op. cit. i. p. 214.) 

Distribution. 

N. callosa Lesq. is found in several of the British coalfields on the 
horizon of the Transition and Middle Coal Measures 

Neuropteris Schlehani Stur. 

1868. Neuropt&'is tenuifolia RoeU ( non Sternb.), Polaontogr&pliica, vol. xviii. p. 36, 

pi. 20. fig. r>. 

1877. Neuropteris Schlehani Stur, Culm Flora, ii, p. 289, pi. 28. figs. 7,8. Weiss, A us d. 
Steink. p. 15, pi. 15. tig. 92. 

1877. Neuropteris Dluhoschi Stur, Culm Flora, ii. p. 289, pi. 28. fig. 9. 

1879. Neuropteris JSlrodi Lesquereux, Atlas to the Coal Flora, p. 3, pi. 13, fig. 4. Les- 
quereux, Coal Flora, p. 107; iii. p. 736, pi. 96. figs. 1-2. 

1881. Neuropteris gigantea Achepohl ( non Stemb.), Niederrh.-Westf&l. Steinkolil. p. 56, 
pi. 16. fig. 2. 

1886. Neuropteris Schlehani Zeiller, Flore fossile du Bassin houiller de Valenciennes, 

p. 280. 

Remark* on synonymy o/N. SCHLEHANI Stur. 

N. tenuifolia and N. obliqua. 

He general oharaoter of the venation and the shape of the pinnules of the 
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apical portion of the primary pinnae bears a close resemblance to certain 
forms of JV. (enui/olia Schloth. At the same time, the characters of the 
pinnules on the secondary pinna? suggest affinities with members of 
the species-grout* N. obliqua , particularly with the minor pinnules 
of N, obliqua Brongn. Thus it would appear that the species under con¬ 
sideration might.be a connecting-link between these two species-groups. 

Diagnosis of N. Schlkhani Stur. 

Fronds of great, size, at least tripinnate. Secondary rachis 3-5 mm. wide, 
marked by fine irregular striatious. Primary pinna? straight, being at least 
40 cm. long, with a width of 12-20 cm., lanceolate in shape, remaining the 
same size for two-thirds or three-quarters of their length, then rapidly con¬ 
tracting to a pointed apex, bipinnate for their greatest part, simply pinnate 
at their extremity. Uppermost primary pinna? probably simply pinnate. 

Secondary pinna? of the primary pinna? alternate or sub-opposite, straight 
or flexuous, 12-25 mm. apart, usually overlapping a little, 4-13 cm. long, 
8-30 nun. wide, linear-lanceolate or narrowly oval-lanceolate in shape; 
margins nearly parallel, sometimes slightly contracted at the base, tapering 
to a point at the apex, simply pinnate or replaced towards the apex of the 
primary pinna? by lurg** simple pinnules; margin lobed or undulating at 
the base, or else entire, linear, tapering to an obtusely-pointed apex 1-4 cm. 
long, 2-6 nun. wide. 

Pinnules alternate or sub-opposite, narrow or slightly arched, rounded at 
the margins, contiguous or slightly separated from each other; form and 
size very variable according to the position they occupy, 3-20 mm. Jong, 
2-6 nun. wide, sessile or with short stalks, attached by a single point except 
at the ends of the pinna?, where they are decurrent on the rachis, heart- 
shaped at the base, oval or more generally linear in shape, contracted 
towards the apex to an obtuse or obtusely-pointed apex. Terminal pinnule of 
secondary pinna? longer than those picceding it, linear, contracted towards 
the apex to an obtuse or obtusely-pointed apex. 

Median vein clear, marked on the upper side by a very accentuated 
furrow, which goes almost to the top of the pinnule ; lateral veins numerous, 
very strong and slightly raised, arising at a short angle, very rapidly 
arching, dichotomising 2-3 times into fine veins, which reach the margins 
almost at right angh s, (Zeiller, 20, p. 280.) 

Distribution . 

N. Schlehani is found in the Transition and Middle Coal-Measure Series, 
and is recorded from thfcse horizons in the Itadstock and South Wales 
Coalfields. I do not know of the species being recorded from any other 
horizon or locality. 
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Neuropteris rectinervis Kidston. 

1887. Neuropteris rectinervis Kidston, in Trans, ltoy. Soc. Edin. vol. xxzv. (1887) pt. v. 
p. 814. 

Remarks on N. rectinervjs Kidston . 

N. SCHLEHANI. 

Iii both this specios and N. Schlehani Stur the venation is characterized 
by the very wide angle most of’ the lateral veins make with the margin o£ 
the pinnule. In N. rectinervis Kidston the angle is usually slightly wider 
than in N. Schlehani Stur, being almost a right angie (in this character the 
venation resembles that found in the genus Aleihopteris) . In both N. recti¬ 
nervis Kidston and N. Schlehani Stur the mid-rib is vory distinct, and 
extends almost to the apex of the pinuule, while the lateral pinnules are oval 
or oblong. In N. Schlehani Stur the terminal pinnule is usually longer than 
that found in N. rectinervis Kidston. My observations have led me to 
conclude that there is a fairly close relationship between the two species. 
I am aware of the fact that N. rectinervis Kidston is regarded as a Lower 
Coal-Measure form, while JV. Schlehani Stur is recorded from the Middle 
and Transition Series. This fact does not however, I think, prevent a 
relationship existing between them, but rather suggests that the newer form 
may have evolved from the older form of the Lower Coal Measures. 

Diagnosis oj N. rectinervis Kidston 

Pinnules sessile, alternate oval or oblong, blunt, approximate or slightly 
separated; margin entire and free from plications. Mid-rib very distinct 
and extending almost to the apex. Lateral veins numerous, distinct, fine, 
springing from the mid-rib with a gentle curve and then running the greater 
part of their course almost at right angles to the margin of the pinnule, 
usually once, but occasionally twice, divided. Terminal lobe long. 

Distribution . 

Middle Coal Measures of Radstock, and Northumberland and Durham. 

Conclusions drawn from a critical study of the Species-group N. OBLIQUA. 

I include N. Schlehani Stur and JV. rectinervis Kidston in the species- 
group N. obliqua , but with some doubt. In many characters, chiefly the 
shape and general outline of the pinnules, N. Schlehani Stur resembles some 
of the minor pinnules of N. obliqua Brongn., but at the same time the 
venation and outline of some of the pinnules also suggest affinities with 
N.tenuifolia Schloth., a species included in the species-group N.flexuosa. 
It would almost seem, therefore, that in the species N . Schlehani Stur we 
have a form which is an intermediate or connecting-link between the two 
species-groups. These remarks also apply to the species N\ rectinervis 
K idston. 

A characteristic feature of the pinnse placed in this species-group is the 
tendency of the apical pinnule to become decurrent on the rachis, while 
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many of the lateral pinnules are attached by a portion of their base, through 
which veins having their origin in the rachis, pass into the pinnule. This 
character of the lateral veins is one shared by members of the next species- 
group. There is, in fact, a close relationship existing between the members 
of the species-group N. obliqua and those of the species-group N. auriculata. 
In shape, size, and venation some of the major pinnules of JS r . obliqua Brongn. 
are very similar to those identified as N. auriculata Brongn., and it is these 
pinnules which form the chief connecting-link. 

Characters of Species-group N. obliqua. 

The piiimc are characterized by comparatively long and narrow terminal 
pinnules, which have a tendency to become decurrent on the rucliis. The 
lateral pinnules of the “ major-pinnule” type are large and not unlike some of 
those found on specimens belonging to the species-group JS. fle^uosa . Those 
of the u minor-pinnule ” type are small and have a rounded apex. Both 
kinds of pinnules may be attached either by short foot-stalks or else by a 
portion of the base ; in the latter case some of the veins have their origin in 
the raeliis. The mid-rib is clearly marked and extends almost to the apex of 
the pinnule. Like the apical pinnule, the lateral pinnules shew a tendency to 
become decurrent. The lateral veins are numerous and fork two or three 
times. 

4 0. Species-group N. auriculata. 

Nkuroptkris auriculata Brongu. 

1828. JSeuroyteris auriculata Brongaiart, llistoire des VogStaux fossils, p. 2B0, pi. <><>. 

1800.-Scliimper, Trait<5 de Faleoiitologie Ydgdtale, vol. i. p. 440. 

1880.-Zeiller, V<$g<§taux fossiles du terrain houiller de la France, p. 52. 

Remarks on synonymy of N. auriculata Brongn. 

This large-leafed form of Nturopteris pinnule is easily distinguished from 
any of the species forming the two other species-groups. The almost 
completely sessile pinnules, in which a definite median vein appears to be 
absent, aro quite unlike any other species, except perhaps certain large forms 
of JV. macrophylla Brongn., which appear to be connecting-links between the 
two species-groups. 

Diagnosis of IS. auriculata Brongn. 

Fronds large, bipinnate, pinnae alternate, rachis broad, with cyclopteroid 
pinnules. Pinnules large (up to 4*5 X 2*5 cm.), sessile, frequently attached 
by a broad portion of the base, through which the veins pass from their 
point of origin on the rachis. Apex broadly acute or rounded, margins 
more or less parallel. Veins fine and compact, median vein almost or 
entirely absent. 

Distribution. 

This species occurs in the Transition, Middle, and Lower Coal Measures, 
but is not common. 
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Neueopteris Villiersii Brongn. 

1828. Neuropteris Villiersii Brongniarfc, Ilistoire des V6g6taux fosailes, p. 288, pi. 04. 

%. 1 . 

Schimper (18, vol. i. p. 444) considers this species to be the apical portion 
of a frond, of which N. auriculnta forms the main portion. Schimper is 


Fig. 6 a. 



Neuropteris auriculata Brongn. (reduced). 


quite right in his conclusions, for a careful study of the two species shows 
no characters by which they can be separated specifically. The geological 
distribution is the same for both. 
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Nkuroptkris Osmunds Artis (sp.). 

1826. Filkites Osmunds Artis, Antediluvian Phytology, pi. 17. 

OareEul examination of this species does not show any real differences by 
which this species can be separated from A 7 . Villiersii Brongn. and A r . auricu- 
lata Brongn. It is so similar in character to JS r . Villiersii Brongn. that I do 
not hesitate to place it with that species as an apical portion of N. auriculala 
Brongn. The shape, size, texture, and venation of the pinnules are the same 
in both cases. 

The geological distribution is the same for the three species. 


Fig. fib. Fig. 6c. 



Nenropteris Osmund# Artis (sp.) Neuropteris Villiersii Ilrongn. 

(reduced). ( red uced). 


Conclusions drawn from a critical study of the Species-group N. auriculata. 

N. auriculata Brongn. was a large frond, bearing numerous cyclopteroid 
pinnules on a thick racing, while the apical portions of the frond were of the 
forms now identified as N. Villiersii Brongn. and N. Osmundw (Artis). 

The characteristic type of venation, in which most of the veins arise direct 
from the rachis, entering the pinnule through the broad point of attachment, 
is a character shared with the genus Odontopieris . Potonie (16) suggested 
the name of Neurodontoptens for those forms of Neuropteris pinnules which 
show apparent affinities with Odontopteris , 
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Characters of Species-group N. auriculata. 

The pinnae have large overlapping pinnules attached to the rachis by a 
portion of the Ims*, through which many of the veins enter the pinnule after 
rising in the rachis. In shape the pinnules are broadly oblong with a 
rounded apex. The veins are moderately fine and numerous. 

Other species o/N europteris. 

The following species of Nenropteris are remarkable for having either a 
dentate or crenulate margin, a character which at once distinguishes them 
from any other spocies of Neuropteris. In no case does this type of leaf- 
margin appear to be duo to a partial decay of the lamina. The species are 
N. crenulata Brongn. and N. dentata Lesij., and, although occurring in 
the British Coal-Measures, they are rare and, when found, are usually in a 
fragmentary condition. Zeiller (21, p. 233, pi. 26. fig. 1 ; pi. 27. figs. 1-5) 
gives figures of specimens in which some of the pinnules have entire 
margins. Until more material has been obtained, I do not think it will be 
possible to ascertain with any degree of certainty the exact relation existing 
between theso dentate forms and the better-known forms with entire margins. 

Oyclopteris. 

Many of the Neuropteris fronds had appendages to the rachis which were 
of a leafy character. These appendages are known as “ Oyclopteris.” The 
form of pinnule known as N. fimhriata Lesq. was also probably an appendage 
on the rachis. As Seward (19, vol. ii. p. 526) suggests, they may be of the 
nature of Aphlebia. These ('yclopttris pinnules have been long known, bnt 
as they are usually found detached from the petiole, it is difficult to say to 
which species of Neuropteris the various kinds belong. They vary in size 
from very small forms 1 cm. or less in diameter up to 10 cm. or more. The 
venation of these Cyclopteris pinnules differs considerably from that of a 
normal Neuropteris in that all the veins radiate from the point of origin of 
the lamina. This type of venation is seen to a certain extent in some of the 
pinnules found amongst the species included in the species-group N. ohliqua. 
The possession of Cyclopteris pinnules, however, is not, confined to members 
of that specios-group, as they are found on other species, as, for instance, on 
the petioles of N. yiyautea Sternb. in the species-group N. fexuosa. 

5. Summary and Conclusions. 

As a result of this research it is now possible to state with greater 
precision the relationships existing between the species of Neuropteris 
commonly found in the British coalfields. The species can be divided 
naturally into three large groups, each of which has one definite type-species 
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round which the remainder can be grouped. The groups which I call 
species-groups are identified by the type-species ; thus the first group is 
called Species-group N. flexuosa . Although each species-group is distinct 
from the others, yet they are all connected with each other by species 
having characters common to two of the groups. These connecting-links 
or intermediates, which also occur connecting the species within a species- 
group, have always been a source of trouble to workers on the genus, on 
aocount of the difficulty of identification. I suggest, therefore, that the 
following is the most satisfactory method of identifying these intermediates, 
as it clearly indicates the two u species ” between which they are intermediates 
—a specimen intermediate between N. flexuosa and its varietal form 
N. gigantea would be identified as N . flexuosa/gigantea. 

Each species-group has its own definite and constant characters by which 
its members can be identified, but at the same time the members themselves 
have their own varietal characters, which are subordinate to the characters 
of the specics-group as a whole. 

After a careful study of a large number of specimens of Neuropteris , 
I have come to the conclusion that by far the greater number of so-called 
species are not species in the true sense of the word, but are varietal forms 
of a very few true species, and are dependent for their characters on their 
age and position on the rachis and, perhaps, to a certain extent on their 
environment. The species of Neuropteris under discussion appear to be 
varietal forms of three true species :— N. flexuosa Sternb., N. obliqua Brongn., 
and N. aurieulata Brongn., each of which is the type of a species-group. 
The false species of Neuropteris should, therefore, be identified as forms of 
the true species ; thus N. gigantea Sternb. becomes N. flexuosa Sternb. forma 
gigantea . This method would give a much clearer idea of the relationships 
existing between the various forms of Neuropteris pinnule. 

It has been found that only by ever keeping in mind the facts that age 
and position are factors which determine the development and structure of 
each part of the frond, that we can hope to correlate the fragments of pin mu 
into an ultimate reconstruction of the whole frond, and thus obtain a clear 
knowledge of specific identity. I have endeavoured with these facts 
constantly in mind to sort out and bring into their true relationship most of 
the common species of Neuropteris . Bunbury (7, p. 248) was undoubtedly 
correct when he said that we are exceedingly liable to create false species 
from material which originally grew from the same root. 
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X 
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X 

X 
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. . 
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X 

X 

. . 

. . 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 

X 
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i 

X 

X 

. . 

N. Schlehani . 


X 

X 

X 

N. rectinervis . 


. . 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

X 

N. VilHersri . 


X 

X 

1 

x 1 

N. Osmunds . 


X 

X 

X 1 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 5. 

A specimen of Nwropteris temtifolia Schlotli., with some of the pinnate 
lateral piniino, showing the characters usually associated with 
N.'/Uwuosa Sternb. x 0 09. 

Plate 6. 

A series of specimens from Crnwcrook, showing species and intermediates 
belonging to the. Species-group N.Jiexmmi, x 0GG. 

A.— N. Jttwuom Sternb.; B.—jV. yiyantea Sternb.; C.— N. tenuifolia 
Schlotli.; D.— N. maci'ophyllu Brongn. 

The rest of the specimens are intermediates ; those in the top row being 
intermediates between A and B; those in the second row between 
B and C, and those in the bottom row between C and D. 
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On the Seedling Structure of Tilia vulgaris Heyne. By H. S. Holden, 
D.Sc., F.L.S., and S. H. Clarke, B.Sc., University College, Nottingham. 

(With 20 Text-figures.) 

[Read 19th November, 1925.] 

Although Tilia vulgaris flowers freely in England it is apparently uncommon 
for it to set any appreciable number of good seed. A few, however, are 
produced each year by a small group of trees in the vicinity of University 
College, Nottingham; as a careful search usually yields one or two seed¬ 
lings *. The spring and summer of 1923 seem to have been exceptionally 
favourable for the ripening of the seed, ns in the spring of 1924 upwards of 
seventy seedlings were collected ; it is upon these that the present account is 
based. 

Morphology. 

The structure and germination of the seed and the morphology of the 
seedling have been described and figured by Lubbock (9), and figures of 
the seedling are also given by Marshall Ward (16) and by Horner (8). The 
cotyledons are epigeal and thinly pubescent, and are typically five-lobed. 
We may conveniently designate the lobes as the median, intermediate, and 
lateral lobes respectively. It is a point of sonic interest to note that there is 
quite a considerable variation in the proportion of the lobes one to another 
and in minor features also. Among the specimens collected at Nottingham 
the commonest type, which may be referred to as the mean type, is shown 
in fig. 1. It will be noted that the median and lateral lobes are some¬ 
what larger than the two intermediate ones and that all are somewhat 
obtusely pointed. From such a mean type a graded series of variants may 
be derived, two extremes of which are illustrated in figures 2 and 3. In the 
first of these the variation consists in the elongation of the lobes which have 
consequently become more acute, whilst in the second the whole cotyledon 
has undergone compression so that the lobes are relatively short and stumpy. 
Occasionally some degree of asymmetry is produced by inequalities in the 
lobing. One such case is shown in fig. 4, in which the intermediate lobe on 
the right is much smaller than its fellow, whilst in a second case (fig. 5) 
there appears to have been a partial fusion of the apical lobe and the left 
intermediate lobe. This second specimen is also interesting on account of the 
lobes having rounded apices instead of the more normal pointed ones. In 
addition to the variation in the size of the main lobes the development of 
subsidiary lobes both on the median and lateral lobes may be noted. Fig. 6 
shows their symmetrical development on both, whilst in fig. 7 an example of 

* Specimens from these trees have been deposited in the Botany Department of the 
British Museum (Natural History). 
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their development on the central lobe only is shown. They may be little 
more than slight, outgrowths of the lobe-margin as in the asymmetrical case 
shown in fig. 8 a, or be strongly developed as shown in fig. 9. There is no 
indication of co-ordination between the two cotyledons of the same seedling 
in the development of the accessory lobes, though where they are well 
developed in one they are at least represented in the other. A small 
accessory lobe on one lateral lobe is shown in Lubbock's figure (9, fig. 223), 
whilst they are well developed on all the lateral lobes of the seedling 
figured by Marshall Ward (16, fig. 159). Kerner’s figure shows a slight one 
on one of the median lobes only ( 8 , fig. 148). 

As frequently happens when a large series of seedlings is collected, a few 
specimens exhibiting some degree of abnormality were obtained ; these 
included both syncotyls and polycotyls. Of the latter, one (fig. 10) was 


Figs. 1-12. 



Variations in the morphology of the cotyledons. 


amphisyncotylous and showed suppression of an intermediate lobe in one 
cotyledon, whilst two others (figs. 11, 12) showed unilateral syncotyly 
which had resulted in the reduction of the lobes on the symphysis side. The 
polycotyls were two in number, namely a hemitricotyl and a tricotyl, the 
cotyledonary members of the former being shown in figs. 8 a, 8 b. 

Histology. 

The surface hairs clothing the seedling are of two kinds and show well- 
marked differences in distribution. Most of them arc unicellular and end in 
an acute point (fig. 13), though occasionally a single transverse wall may be 
present. The hairs of this type are scattered over the hypocotyl, but in the 
cotyledons they are confined to the areas over the veins and to the petioles. 
Bach arises as an epidermal outgrowth, hut those on the upper surface differ 
from those on the lower surface in being surrounded by cells which form a 
slightly raised area (fig. 14). The base of the hair in many cases appears to 
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be practically square when seen in plan, but in other cases it is elongated in 
the direction of the path of the vein over which it lies (fig. 15). The walls 
are slightly iignified and give a pink reaction with phloroglucinol after 
acidification with hydrochloric acid. 

The second type of hair, which is multicellular and club-shaped (fig. It) a), 
is much less abundant and only occurs on the upper surfaces of the cotyledons 
between the veins and on the inner faces of the cotyledonary petioles. Each 
consists of a relatively stout stalk composed of two or three superposed cells 
above which is a central region showing four cells in transverse section 
(fig. l(>/>). Succeeding this is a two-celled region (fig 1(5 c), which in turn 
is capped by a single cell. This may be either practically hemispheric al 
or broadly wedge-shaped with a convex free surface. 


Figs. 13-1(5. 



Fig. 13. A pointed unicellular hair from the lower epidermis of the cotyledon; the majority 
are considerably longer than the one figured. Fig. 14. Base of a hair from the upper 
epidermis of the cotyledon, to show the larger epidermal cells and the slightly raised 
area surrounding the hair. Fig. 15. Elongated base of a hair in surface view. 
Fig. ltirt, b, r. Club-shaped hair in longitudinal and transverse sections. The cell- 
contents of the hairs, which are similar in all, are only shown in lig. 13. 

The cells of both types of hair are crowded with bright yellow globules of 
all sizes (fig. 13). These have (lie appearance of oil-drops, but do not give 
the reactions characteristic of fatty substances. They are insoluble in 
alcohol, chloroform, ether, and xylol and are unaffected by either acids or 
alkalis. We have been unable to determine their precise nature, but their 
resistance to the action of solvents is a point of some interest. 

The cells of the upper epidermis are polygonal in surface view, those over 
the veins being compressed laterally. They are distinctly larger than those 
of the lower epidermis (cf. figs. 13 & 14). The walls of the latter are sinuous 
in character (fig. 17 a ) except for those below the veins, which resemble the 
cells similarly situated on the upper surface. The stomata are confined to 
the under surface and are remarkable for their variation in size. Two chief 
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types are recognisable,.the first of which is relatively large and is ovoid in' 
plan, whilst the second is much smaller and is almost circular in plan (fig. 17 a) 
Among the smaller type a few examples of twinned stomata have been 
observed, one of which is shown in fig. 17 6. 

Scattered through the cortex of the cotyledonary petioles and of the hypo- 
cotyl and roots are cells containing mucilage, these standing out clearly after 
staining. 

Fio. 17. 



Fig. 17 a. Portion of tho lower epidermis from the cotyledon, to show the variation in 
the size of the stomata. Fig. 17 b. The same showing twinned stomata. 

The yellow fat-like globules occurring in the epidermal hairs, to which 
reference has already been made, are abundant in the bundle-sheath and the 
adjacent layers of the hypocotyl, petiole, and root, and are also present in 
the medullary parenchyma. They are rare or absent in the cortical cells. 

The Vascular System. 

The midrib of the cotyledon is a collateral bundle which becomes somewhat 
extended tangentially following its junction with the bandies from the inter¬ 
mediate lobes. This increase in width becomes more pronounced as a result 
of the incoming of the strands supplying the lateral lobes. The union of the 
laterals with the midrib may occur at or near the base of the lamina or at 
various levels in the petiole. In the composite bundle thus produced, 
although the phloem forms a continuous mass, it is possible in young seedlings 
to differentiate the midrib xylem from that of the lateral lobes (figs. 18,19, 
20), although this becomes impossible in older seedlings. The characteristic 
triad structure, with its central file of xylem elements Banked by separate 
phloem groups, is not shown in the petioles of even the youngest seedlings 
examined, the phloem being continuous. A very frequent feature in the 
upper part of the hypocotyl is one in whioh the metaxylem, as seen in 
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transverse section, forms two fan-shaped masses, one on either side of the 
protoxylem. Occasionally the metaxylem elements nearest the protoxylem 
curve over this and, in the younger seedlings, as a result, isolated metaxylem 
vessels may be seen above the protoxylem in the cotyledonary plane (fig. 20). 


Figs. 18-20. 



Fig. 18. Transverse section of the cotyledonary midrib after union with the lateral strands. 
Fig. 19. The same at the top of the hypocotyl. Fig. 20. The same in the middle of 
the hypocotyl. Note the isolated metaxylem element (M) above the disorganising 
protoxylem in the cotyledonary plane. Xylem only shown, phloem indicated by plain 
dotted line, junction of lateral strands and midrib indicated thus— . — 

The epicotyledonary strands play no significant part in transition. As is 
the case in the Sycamore (Acer Pteudoplatanus) (13) the behaviour varies, the 
types noted being as follows:— 

1. The phloem bifuroates and unites with that from the cotyledons, whilst 
the xylem dies out in titu. 
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2. Both phloem and xylem divide and unite with the corresponding 
elements from the cotyledons. 

3. The strand moves as a whole to unite with the cotyledonary strand. 

The transition to typical tetrarch root-structure is extremely leisurely. 

The lateral xylems separate from those of the midrib (fig. 20) more and more 
widely and finally unite in the lower half of the hypocotyl. Here they 
develop groups of protoxyiem and form typical secants in the inter¬ 
cotyledonary plane. Actual root-structure is only attained some distance 
below the collet. A small medulla is present throughout the root. 

Although the sequence described above holds good for the majority of the 
seedlings examined a number of interesting variations have been encountered. 
The simplest of these, and one which does not in any way affect the root- 
structure, is produced by the complete independence of the lateral veins 
which at no part of their course come into contact with the midrib bundles. 
This type of transition, which occurs only in one seedling, is typical of many 
other species such, for example, as 1mpattens Roylei (10, 11). 

A second variant, also represented by one seedling only, has resulted from 
a condition directly opposite to that described above. In this second case 
the lateral strands of one side in each cotyledon become completely merged 
with the midribs and do not again separate. The result is that triarchy 
obtains in the root, two of the poles being derived from the midribs and one 
from the two laterals which behave normally. The transition phenomena in 
this seedling are reminiscent of those described by (•ompton (3) for Dory mi am 
hirsutum , allowance being made for the fact that the latter is a species with 
independent lateral strands. 

Still a third variant, in this case represented by two seedlings, is one in 
which the root is pentarch. In one of these seedlings the earlier part of the 
transition is quite normal. Following the complete separation of the laterals, 
however, the two on one side, instead of uniting, continue down the hypocotyl 
as independent collateral strands. These gradually flatten out to form 
tangentially extended plates and, just above the collet, develop separate 
protoxylems in an exarch position. The phloems bifurcate just prior to the 
appearance of the new protoxylems, and form typical groups by lateral union 
with adjacent groups. The second example is one in which the whole of the 
transition to root-structure is perfectly normal, so that the root is primarily 
tetrarch. In the lower portion of the root, however, a small group of meta- 
xylem vessels becomes separated off from one of the intercotyledonary poles 
and moves laterally. The phloem group which overarches it then divides 
and an exarch protoxyiem is developed opposite the gap thus formed, so 
producing a pentarch condition. It seems reasonable to regard this second 
example as one in which the independence of the laterals as pole-forming 
units is asserted relatively late in the transition, so that its difference from 
the first example is one of degreo rather than kind. 
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With regard to the abnormal seedlings, only one of the syncotyls showed 
any vascular abnormality, this being the one in which the unilateral syncotyly 
was most marked. As a result of compression the vascular strands supplying 
the lateral lobes on the symphysis sido unite with the midribs precociously. 
This union is permanent so that only the two midribs and the second pair of 
laterals form poles, the root as a consequence being triarch. 

The hemitricotyl (fig. 8 a, b) and tricotyl were both pentarch, but in these 
seedlings the pentarchy has a totally different origin from that occurring in 
the dicotyl described in an earlier portion of this paper. In both cases the 
midrib strands each formed a root-pole, the two remaining poles being pro¬ 
duced by the lateral strands. These in one cotyledon behaved quite normally, 
separating from the compound central strand and uniting with similar 
laterals from the adjacent cotyledons, thus producing two further poles. 
In the tricotyl the suppression is due to the complete merging of one of the 
laterals in each of two cotyledons with the midrib. In the hemitricotyl the 
adjacent lateral lobes along the line of junction of the two imperfectly 
separated cotyledons are not developed and, as a consequence, the lateral 
strands which would normally supply them are non-existent. 

Discussion. 

Although a considerable body of work on seedling anatomy has now 
accumulated it has not yielded the clearly defined information regarding 
phylogeny which it was hoped would accrue. All the same a number of 
interesting results have been obtained, and it is reasonable to assume that 
with the continued pursuit of seedling investigation a satisfactory conception 
of the features which characterized the ancestral types will be possible. 
Dr. Miles Thomas has already summarized certain aspects of her extended 
period of work in a recently published report (15), and her fuller account 
will be looked for with considerable eagerness. One fact which does emerge 
more or less clearly is that the variations in seedling anatomy are due not to 
any great number of fundamentally different basic types, but rather to a 
ringing of the changes on the components of a common group of vascular 
strands. The constituents of this common group, the chief of which are the 
cotyledonary midrib and its laterals, may undergo, in different seedlings, 
various changes with regard to linkage, fusion or independence, and in 
relative importance or position. Where, as sometimes happens, a new factor 
such as the epicotyledonary strands plays an important part a further series 
of variations is rendered possible (7). 

Undoubtedly the commonest type of vascular arrangement in tetrarch 
seedlings is^that in which the midrib and its laterals remain .independent. 
The opposite condition in which they constitute a compact median compound 
strand is mnch less frequent. It has been recorded and briefly described by 
Miles Thomas (14) for Althcea , and by De Frame for Opuntia and NopaUa (6). 
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Tilia furnishes an example of an intermediate condition since, although the 
fusion of the phloem system of the median and lateral strands is complete, 
the union of the xylem strands is relatively loose and is rather in the nature 
of a close linkage than a merging of identity. The fact that Tilia may 
exhibits type of transition in which the laterals remain independent through¬ 
out is worthy of note in this connection. Such a condition is relatively rare 
in Tilia, but other species such as Pyrus communis (14) show a large degree 
of variability. Tilia shows some approach to Pyrus communis also in the 
fact that the laterals may assume a more important role in root-pole form¬ 
ation, each forming a pole independently instead of uniting to form a 
common pole. In Tilia the condition is unilateral so that pentarchy results, 
whilst in Pyrus both sets of laterals may be involved, thus leading to a 
hexarch root condition. 

Miss Bexon, who has recently made an intensive study of Althcca (1), has 
shown that in this case also a considerable amount of variation occurs pro¬ 
ducing a tetrarch-hexarch range in the root, so that in the case of that genus 
a more extended comparison with Pyrus is possible. 

The revei se condition, in which a reduction from tetrarchy to triarchy 
occurs, is frequent in the Leguminosas, and Compton (3) interprets this with 
some degree of probability as illustrating a tendency towards reduction to 
diarchy from an ancestral tetrarch condition. 

It is remarkable that, in Tilia, such a reduction may occur in what appears 
to be an absolutely normal seedling, and this renders one less confident in 
ascribing to compression the loss of a pole in the syncotyl described earlier. 
At the same time there is a considerable body of evidence (4,10,11,) that the 
compression consequent on unilateral, syncotyly does lead to a lessening of 
the importance of the lateral strands on the symphysis side, and it may be 
that in Tilia a rarely expressed potential reduction is rendered more frequent 
by such a compression. 

We are perhaps on safer ground in ascribing the suppression of one of 
the intercotyledonary poles of the tricotyl to crowding, as it is characteristic 
of the majority of polycotyls to find the number of poles reduced from what 
one would expect by comparison with the normal seedling. 

In an earlier paper on polycotyly (13) it was suggested that the division 
of the meristem which resulted in the hemitricotylous and other polycotylous 
states might be either qualitative or quantitative. If the former, the midribs 
of the two resultant cotyledons would behave in transition like a single 
normal midrib ; if the latter, then each of the daughter midribs would show 
triad structure and exhibit a certain degree of independence in transition. 
If this conception is sound, the hemitricotyl and tricotyl of Tilia described 
above both have resulted from an apical division of the quantitative type. 
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Summary. 

1. The seedling of Tilia vulgaris possesses two typically five-lobed epigeal 
cotyledons. 

2. The cotyledonary lobes vary in size and may show elongation or 
shortening compared with a common mean type. They may also develop 
accessory lobes. 

3. The aerial parts are thinly pubescent, the hairs present being of two 
types:— (a) Unicellular ones confined to the epidermal ridges above and 
below the veins of the cotyledon laminae but generally distributed over the 
hypocotyl. ( b ) Club-shaped multicellular hairs confined to the upper 
surfaces of the cotyledons between the veins. 

4. The vascular system is tetrarch in plan and typical root-structure is 
only attained some distance below the collet. 

5. Seedlings showing triarchy or pentarchy also occur. 

6. Syncotylous seedlings, where the syncotyly is unilateral and at all 
pronounced, show triarch symmetry. 

7. The polycotylous seedlings examined are pentarch, though the pentarchy 
occurring in this case is not homologous with that occurring in dicotyls. 
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Chromosome Studies in Tuli/xi and some related Genera. 

By W. C. Y. Newton, B.Sc., F. L.B. 

(Plates 7- 10 and 1 Text-figure.) 

[Read 2nd April, 1925.] 

The development of the embryo-sac and the process of fertilization in certain 
tulips have been studied by Guignard (1900), Ernst (1901), ydiniewind- 
Thios (1901), and Strasburger (1908), but none of these authors has paid 
special attention to the chromosomes. Guignard studied three species which 
he describes as Tuiipa CeUiana (probably 7 T . australis Link), T. sylveUris 
Linn., and T. Gesneriana Linn. In all these he found twelve to be the 
reduced number of chromosomes. T have only been able to obtain the 
« forma major ” of T. syhestris which lias twenty-four as the reduced number, 
so that it seems possible that Ibis species exists in both diploid and tetraploid 
forms. 

Guignard found that there was an anomaly in the development of the 
embryo-sac in T. sylvestris and 7’. CeUiana . There was no definite polariza¬ 
tion of the three successive divisions in the sac and the eight nuclei 
prod *.ed all lay towards its upper end. The embryo- ac was very broad in 
proportion to its length, and there was a large vacuole at the clialazal end 
instead of in the middle between the two nuclei produced by (lie first division, 
as is usual. Later there was no definite egg apparatus, but the polar nucleus 
was distinguishable by its greater size and its position nearer the antipodal 
end of the sac. In Tuiipa Gesneriana , a name applied to various horticul¬ 
tural varieties, Guignard found that the development of the embryo-sac was 
like that in Lilium , a view with which Ernst and Strasburger agree, the 
latter adding the observation that the number of chromosomes in the chalazal 
nucleus after the first division may become doubled. 

In the present investigation the early development of the ombryo-sac has 
been examined in a considerable number of species, and the results are of 
some interest in connection with the classification of the species. Boissier 
divided the genus into two sections, namely, Leiostemones, characterized by 
glabrous filaments, and Eriostemones, in which there is a tuft of hairs 
at the base of the filaments. The development of the embryo-sac has been 
followed in eight species of the latter section, and in all it resembles that 
described by Guignard for T. CeUiana (australis Link). This unpolarized 
type of sac may therefore be regarded as characteristic of the Eriostemones 
including T, dasystemon and its allies, which are sometimes shifted to a 
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separate subgenus on account of the style-like upper sterile portion of the 
ovary. No doubling has been observed in any embryo-sac of the unpolarized 
type. Eleven species of the Leiostemones selected to include the most widely 
different species have been found to agree in having an embryo-sac of the 
polarized Lilium type, but great diversity exists with regard to the doubling 
of the chromosome number in the daughter nuclei of the first meiotic 
division. No doubling was found in T\ Clusiana DO., T. prcestans Hoog.,or 
in T. viridiflora Baker. In the individuals examined of T. Kolpakowskiana 
Regel, doubling was found in every sac which was countable, but in two 
instances it occurred at the micropylar end and not at the chalazal end. 
This type of doubling would lead to the production of a diploid egg, and on 
fertilization to a triploid embryo. The triploids, e. g> Keiscrkroon, Massenet, 
which occur among the horticultural varieties have probably arisen in this 
way as no tetraploids have been formed. 

Sargant (1896) observed that in Lilium Martagon doubling occurred in 
every embryo-sac in which she was able to obtain a count, but Strasburgor, 
in the species examined by him, found there was no doubling in the earlier- 
flowers though it occurred in the later ones in the same raceme. In view of 
the complexity of what occurs in Tulipa together with the small number 
of counts that can be obtained from any one ovary, much further work will 
be required beforo the significance of the difference of behaviour in. the 
different species examined can safely be estimated. Strasburgor thought 
that the doubling in the chalazal nucleus might be the result of the better 
nutrition at that end of the sac, but, in view of the occurrence of doubling 
at the micropylar end only, this hypothesis is untenable. The increase in 
number of the chromosomes occurs, however, too frequently and too regularly 
for it to be regarded as strictly comparable to the doubling that not infre¬ 
quently oocurs in somatic tissue. The determination of the method by which 
the doubling takes place is rendered difficult by the fact that in any given sac 
one cannot be sure whether it is going to take place or not. Prophases of 
the second division have been seen in which the doubling has quite clearly 
occurred, but all anaphases of the first division that have been seen have 
been normal. The final settlement of the questions raised by the observations 
reported in the present paper will require the examination of much more 
material, an examination which will be undertaken as soon as possible. 

Material .—I am indebted for most of the 7 \tlipa material used and for the 
identification of the species to the late Mr. W. R. Dykes, who was kind 
enough to place his very extensive collection and knowledge of the genus at 
my disposal. The appended list gives the diploid chromosome number 
of the species examined, the haploid number where it has been determined 
separately being added in brackets. The chromosome numbers of material 
examined for purposes of comparison are also given if they have not been 
previously published. 
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TULIPA. 

Leiostbmones. 

Tulipa Batalini Regel. 24 

T. Maximowiczii Regel . 24 (12) 

T. linifolia Regel. 24 (12) 

T, stellata Hooker . 48 

T. chrysantha Boise. 48 (24) 

T. Olueiana DC.about 60, (24 n , 

12 x ) 

T. Kolpakowskiana Regel _ 24 (12) 

T. Greigi Regel . 24 

T. Eichleri Regel. 24 

T. Kauffmanniana Regel. 24 (12) 

T. pnestana Hoog. 24 (12) 

T. Sprengeri Baker. 24 

T. armena Boise. 24 

T. galatica Freyn. 82 

T. viridiflora Baker. 24 (12) 

Copper colour (hort.) . 24 

Keiserkroon (hort.) . 36 

Massenet (hort.) . 86 

Murillo (hort.). 24 (12) 

Due van Tliol (hort.) . 24 (12) 

Eriostemones. 

Tulipa dasystemon Regel .... 24 (12) 

T. hum.lis Herbert. 24 (12) 

T. pukhella Fenzl . 24 

T. biflora Pall. 24 

T. turkestanica Regel. 24 

T. primulina Baker .. 24 (12) 


Eriostemones ( cont .). 

Tulipa australis Link. 24 (12) 

T. sylvestris Linn. 48 (24) 

T. orphanidea Boise. 24 (12) 

T. Whittalli Elwes. 48 (24) 

T. Jlageri Ileldr. 24 (12) 

FRITILLAREA. 

Fritillaria Meleagris Linn. 24 (12) 

LILIUM. 

Lilium tenuifolium Fisch. (12) 

L. pyrenaicum Gouan . (12) 

LLOYDIA. 

Lloydia serotiua . 24 


CALOCHORTUS. 

MaCRODETSUS. 

Calochortus albus Dougi. 20 (10) 


C. amabilis Purdy . 20 (10) 

C. Benthami Baker. 20 (10) 

C. Maweanus Leichtl. . 20 

Mariposa. 

Calochortus Plummer© Greene 18 

C. clavatus S. Wats. 16 

C. Catalinae Watson . 14 (7) 

C. lutea Douglas . 14 

C. venusta Benth. var. Eldorado 14 (7) 
C. Vesta Purdy. 28(14) 


Chromosome Number and Form .—In the genera Lilium , Fritillaria , 
Erythronium, and Tulipa no exception to the haploid chromosome number 
twelve has been previously reported, but Lilium is the only genus in which 
any considerable number of species has been examined. The mode of 
attachment and the comparative size of the chromosomes have been adequately 
figured by Navashin (1914) for Fritillaria tenella , in which plant three types 
of chromosome occur. The longest have sub-median attachment, the shortest 
terminal, while those of intermediate size have sub-terminal attachment and 
constrictions. In Erythronium the same three classes can be distinguished 
in the figures of Sehaffner (1901), while in Lilium many authors have 
described and figured diverse attachments without, however, giving a detailed 
account. Three types of chromosomes can also be recognized in all the 
apecies of Tulipa that I have examined in which the chromosome number 
is twelve or a multiple of twelve. In PI. 8 . fig. 10 anaphase chromosomes, 
drawn with the help of a camera lucida, have been traced and arranged so as 
to facilitate the comparison of the different species. The conditions present 
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in the Eriostemones and the greater number of the Leiostemones are repre¬ 
sented in fig. 10, a, b and c . The chromosomes of type I, in which the 
attachment is sub-median, are very little or not at all longer than those of 
type II, in which the attachment is sub-terminal. In this respect there is a 
difference from Lilium and Fritillaria, in both of which the chromosomes of 
type I. are decidodly the longest. This is also the case in two species of 
Tulipa which have been examined, T. galatica and T. armena (fig. 10, d & e). 
The chromosomes of type III, the shortest, differ from those of Fritillaria 
Meleagris (and of F. tenella Navashin (1914)) in that the attachment is sub- 
terminal instead of terminal. The Lilium species that have been examined 
resemble Tulipa in this respect. In Lilium and Fritillaria and in Tulipa, 
with the exception of the five species mentioned below and the tetraploid 
series, there are two, and only two, pairs of chromosomes with sub-median 
attachment. Tulipa linifolia (PL 8. fig. 10/), 2\ Maximowiczii, and T. Batalini 
are alike in the fact that all their chromosomes have terminal attachment with 
a constriction so close to the end that the proximal segment is spherical. 
They are also peculiar in each having a single pair of very short chromosomes. 
The longest chromosomes number two pairs and may correspond to type I. of 
the other species. Types II and III are not to be distinguished, while the 
small pair represents a new differentiation. The chromosomes are all much 
smaller than those of the species described above, as are also the nuclei and 
the cells. Tulipa Clusiana (PL 8. fig. 10#) has chromosomes like those of 
T. linifolia , but the species is pentaploid. The cells and nuclei are between 
three and four times the volume of those of T. linifolia, but the plant, if a 
little taller, is more slender. In Tulipa there is, except in diploid and tetra¬ 
ploid forms of the same species, no positive correlation between somatic size 
and the number of chromosomes or the size of the cells. There are two series 
of species, one with large and one with relatively small chromosomes. 
Within each of these series there is positive correlation of chromosome 
number and nuclear size, but somatic size is quite independent. Tulipa linu 
folia , T. Maximowiczii , and T. Batalini form a natural group distinguished by 
cytological as well as by their morphological characteristics. 2\ stellata and 
T. chrysantha are tetraploid forms, probably not specifically distinct, which 
have probably had a part in the origin of the pentaploid hybrid T. Clusiana . 
T. Whittalli is a tetraploid form standing in a similar relation to the plexus of 
forms grouped under the name of T. orphanidea } to that in which T. sylvestris 
stands to T> australis and its allies. 

The chromosomes of T. Kolpakowskiana (Pl. 8. fig. 10 Ji) are in respect of 
size intermediate between these of T. linifolia and the normal type for the 
genus. There are no chromosomes with sub-median attachment (type I), but 
the constrictions are further from the ends of the chromosomes than in 
T. linifolia , and there is no exceptionally small pair. So far I have fonnd 
no other species with chromosomes resembling those of T. Kolpakowskiana , 
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The chromosomes o£ T, galatica Freyn. are shown in metaphase (PI. 7. 
fig. 9) and the different types of chromosome are shown as they appear in 
anaphase (Pl. 8. fig. 10 d). This species is very similar to T. armena Boiss., 
from which it differs principally in having yellow instead of red flowers. 
The chromosomes of 2\ armena are shown in fig. 10 e. 2\ galatica agrees 
with 2\ armena in that the chromosomes of type I. have more nearly equal 
arms than any other species I have examined. It differs in having sixteen 
instead of t#$hre pairs of chromosomes, four pairs being very small. These 
small chromosomes are not represented in any member of the Tulipcae at 
present described ; and, given the very great similarity of T. galatica and 
2\ armena , the possibility of their having been introduced from some cross 
outside the genus may be neglected. There can be no doubt that they have 
arisen by the fragmentation of some of the chromosomes of a complement 
like that of 1\ armena . There has not been a complete reorganization of the 
chromatic material as the chromosomes of type I. have remained unaffected. 

Cases of fragmentation or fusion of chromosomes have been reported from 
many genera, and usually it has been a matter of doubt which has occurred. 
In the present example til© fact that twelve is the basic number of all the 
other species of the genus as well as of those of the most closely related genera, 
makes it certain that it is fragmentation which has taken place. In the 
family Liliaceae itself Gates has suggested that the great disparity in the sizes 
of the chromosomes of Yucca is due to a process of fragmentation; hut in 
view of the fact that alterations in relative size may have occurred without 
any change in number (cf. T. linifolia ), and also because there are no closely 
related plants with lower numbers with which to compare the species in 
question, it is only justifiable to say tliat fragmentation is one of the ways 
by which the chromosome complement of Yucca might have arisen. Metz 
(1916) has described a series of species of Drosophila in which the chromo¬ 
some numbers are six, eight, ten, and twelve. He has suggested that some¬ 
times, at least, the difference iu number depends upon the separate existence 
of rod-shaped chromosomes with terminal attachment or their union by pairs 
into V-shaped chromosomes witli median attachment. Similar ideas have 
been put forward by Robertson (1916) to explain the difference of three in the 
chromosome numbers between the species of the orthopteran genera Syrbula 
and Chorihippus . In the hitter genus the arms of the three V-shaped chromo¬ 
somes are said to correspond in size with six of the straight chromosomes of 
Syrbula . These authors emphasize the occurrence of a constriction at the 
apex of the V as an indication of the compound nature of the chromosome. 
This argument cannot be regarded as convincing since most, if not all, 
chromosomes exhibit a constriction at their point of attachment. The small 
chromosomes of Tulipa galatica have in each case a constriction which must 
have been developed subsequent to their becoming independent units. By 
way of analogy the attachment constriction may be regarded as a kind of 
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centre of gravity of the chromosome, the position of which depends on the 
structure of the chromosome and also on its existence as an independent 
unit. 

In Tulipa there is only a single departure from the basic number twelve, 
while no deviation from that number has been met with in the genera 
Fritillaria , Lilium , Lloydia , or Erythronium. It is quite otherwise with 
Calochortus , the remaining large genus included in the tribe Tulipe®. This 
genus was divided by Baker into two main sections, Macrodenus and 
Mariposa. In the former the basic chromosome number is ten ; in the latter 

Text-fio. 1. 


a b c d e f g 



Haploid complement of chromosomes of certain species of Calochortus. 

I. C. Catalha. II. C. vchvsta >ar. Eldorado. III. C. Plummer#. IV. C. amabilu. 

V. C. Benthami. The lettering indicates the homologies suggested. 

I have so far found the numbers seven, eight, nine, and fourteen. The iypes of 
chromosome found in a number of species of the genus are arranged in order 
to facilitate comparison in text-figure 1. In the uppermost row, lettered 
from a to g , are given the seven chromosomes which form the haploid 
complement of Calochortus Catalince. It will be seen that each is easily 
distinguishable from the others by size, attachment, the possession of 
trabants, or by a combination of these characters. In some individuals 
of C . Catalina examined, one member of the pair c possessed the trabant 
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and in the other it was missing. The chromosomes o£ C. venusta var. 
Eldorado are shown in row 2 of the figure. Here chromosome c differs 
from the corresponding one in C, Catalimc in that the trabant is longer and 
the arm which bears it proportionally shorter. The chromosome complement 
of C. lutea is exactly similar to that of C. venusta . C. Vesta , on the 
other hand, has a complement exactly like that of C. Catalina; but doubled, 
a surprising result since in external morphology it is much more similar to 
C. lutea and C . venusta . The third row represents the nine chromosomes 
of C . Plummenv . The first four may be homologized with a, 6, c, d of 
<7. Catalince . The remaining five, all very small, cannot be recognized in 
any other species. It is possible that they have arisen by fragmentation, but 
the species with eight, nine, and ten chromosomes do not represent progressive 
stages of a single process. The fourth and fifth rows in the figure repre¬ 
sent the chromosomes of C. amabilis and C. JJentliami , examples respectively 
of the “Globe” and “Star” tulips united in the section Macrodcnus. 
There is general agreement between the chromosomes of the two species, but 
differences of attachment dislinguish types a and a. In C. Benlhami all the 
types present in C, Catalina; can be recognized, indicating that in this case 
there is no question of increase in number through f ragmen tion, but the 
increased number may result from crossing followed by the doubliug of 
certain chromosomes such as has been described by Clausen in Viola . 

The genus Calochortus was placed in the Tulipeae with some hesitation. 
The very consideiable cytological differences from the other genera, which 
are so uniform among themselves, emphasize the desirability of giving it 
a separate standing. At the tame time I should not advocate such a removal 
on cytological grounds alone. The differences between Tulipa and Calo¬ 
chortus are very similar in kind to those that distinguish Ilyacinthus from 
MuscarL There is as yet no evidence that morphological changes in the 
chromosomes are in any way proportional to the actual changes in their 
properties, while a glance down any list of chiomosome numbers is sufficient 
to dispel a tendency to give these an exaggerated importance. 

The Reduction Divisions .—The reduction division in the megaspore mother- 
cells in those tulips which I have examined, takes place within a few days 
of the opening of the flower, or occasionally after the flower lias opened. 
The reduction in the microspore mother-cells takes place in many species in 
late summer, and from September to the end of March there is a constant 
succession of species undergoing reduction. The development of the anthers 
goes on during the resting stage of the bulb. There is no exact correlation 
between the earliness at which the reduction takes place and earliness of 
flowering. Tulipa armena and T. linifolia flower about the same time, both 
being late species, but the former has completed its reduction divisions by 
the end of September, the latter not until the end of March. In tulips of 
the same variety grown together under the same conditions there is very 
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little difference in the time at which reduction takes place, and within two 
or three days of the finding of the first divisions nothing but tetrads are 
to be found, however many bulbs be sacrificed. As an example, on 
October 20th four flowers of T. primulina were examined and all were 
in the later zygotene stage of fig. 21 (PI. 9). Two days later four more 
flowers were examined and showed in three cases all stages from diplotene 
to the completion of the second division, while in the fourth nothing but 
tetrads was found. This characteristic allows of a fairly accurate estimate of 
the duration of the more lengthy stages in reduction. 

Methods .—Three stamens from each flowrer examined were immediately 
placed in the fixing fluid, various modifications of Flemming’s fluid with 
reduced acetic acid being used. The remaining anthers were teased out into 
fixing fluid and afterwards stained under the cover-glass with toluidene 
blue, dehydrated and mounted in Quit’s medium. Later I substituted for 
this rather tedious method the smear method described by Taylor (1924), 
which permits the use of a greater range of stains. The stain principally 
used was Gentian Violet. By dehydrating in alcohols containing 1 grm. 
per cent, each of iodine and potassium iodide, it was possible to obtain stains 
of any intensity required, while the transparency of the cytoplasm renders 
easy the examination of thick sections or smears. 

A long resting period intervenes between the final archesporial divisions 
and the beginning of synapsis, so that, it is not possible to trace the chromo¬ 
somes of the preceding anaphase into the meiotie prophase. At the end of 
the resting period, however, the formation of zigzag threads, very similar to 
those of the ordinary prophase, precedes the lengthening out into the 
leptotene threads which are impossible to count, though free ends can 
occasionally be seen. A certain amount of contraction of the chromatin 
accompanies the development of the nucleus from this stage to that of fig. 20 
(in. 9). This contraction, as Miss Sargant long ago pointed out, can he 
observed very easily in fresh material, the chromatin being very plainly 
visible collected towards one side of the nucleus. Great differences occur 
between the visibility of the chromatin at different stages, when examined as 
fresh nniteiial. Between zygotene and diakinesis I have been unable to see 
it at all. In tho interphase following the first meiotie division it is very 
plain, but I have not succeeded in observing it later than the anaphase of 
the second meiotie division. 

Though a certain amount of contraction towards one side of the nucleus 
actually exists, I believe that a tight synaptic knot is never formed in Tulipa 
for I have only seen it in fixed and embedded material, the corresponding 
anthers examined by smear showing only slight contraction. This stage is 
of long duration, two to three weeks, and during it there is a gradual 
arrangement of the leptotene thread into parallel lengths, but no actual 
conjugation occurs (c/*. PI. 9. figs. 17 & 18). The conjugation, when it 
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takes place, takes place quickly, though occasional pairs may lag behind the 
rest, as is shown in PI. 9. fig. 21. Figures 19 and 20 show the process 
plainly and are typical of the stage in the mixture of thick and thin threads, 
which caused Janssens to give it the name amphinema. The occurrence of 
such pairing is not in dispute except in a few definite plants, of which the 
best authenticated example is (Enothera . There is, how r ever, a difference of 
opinion as to the value of the threads actually uniting. Miss Digby (1919) 
regards the whole process up to this point as equivalent to the early 
prophase in a somatic division, so that these pairing threads are half 
chromosomes longitudinally split in the preceding telophase, which are now 
reuniting. While I think that the comparison with the somatic prophase at 
this stage is somewhat forced, it is evident that no disproof of this view is 
possible ©n comparison of the number of threads present before and after 
pairing. Detailed study of the stages that succeed pairing, especially the 
determination of the method by which the dyad formed in zygonema becomes 
a tetrad consisting of four chromatids, is necessary in order to decide between 
the two interpretations in any particular case. In the tulips belonging to 
the Eriostemones, which T have examined, the stages from zygotene to the 
appearance of the second split are exceptionally plain. In T. linifolia, studied 
as an example of those species in which all the chromosomes are terminally 
attached, these stages are more difficult to follow', and in Fritillaria Melea - 
grh , in which there is a quite definite second contraction, I have been unable 
to determine exactly how the second split appears. Fritillaria differs much 
from Tulipa and suggests in many ways a comparison with Stethophyma 
grossitm , as described by Janssens, a comparison I hope to complete in a later 
paper. 

In fig. 21 (PI. 9) the pairing is almost completed, but the pairing threads 
still remain widely separated for a short distance in one segment of the 
spireme. This figure is taken from a tetraploid species, and it is significant 
thnt the pairing is precisely as in the diploid forms. Nevertheless there is 
m this particular form a tendency for some of the bivalents to associate in 
pairs at diakinesis. 

The completion of pairing is followed by the thickening and shortening of 
the bivalent threads. Whole flowers may be found in which all the pollen 
mother-cells are in the zygotene or the succeeding thick spireme stage, 
which lasts a considerable time. It is followed by the diplotene stage in 
which the division between the conjugating threads once more becomes 
evident. Wherever this stage is found, succeeding stages up to metaphase 
can be found in the same anther, often in the same loculus. The stages by 
which these double threads develop into the haploid number of bivalent 
chromosomes can therefore be followed in detail. At first the only difference 
from zygotene is the slightly increased sharpness of separation between the 
paired chromosomes. Soon the parallelism between the components of the 
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double thread is broken by the appearance of twistings (cf. figs. 22 and 23, 
Pl. 9) along a portion of their length. This twisting becomes a more and 
more conspicuous feature up to diakinesis. There is often a small plasma- 
some at one end of the double thread (PI. 9. fig. 23) to which it seems to 
be attached. Further shortening accompanied by still sharper separation of 
the threads permits the haploid number of bivalents to be determined. 

Up to this time the individual threads of each pair have shown no sign of 
doubleness, but this now becomes apparent at first at one end of the bivalent 
(PI. 9. fig. 24 a & h ). The opening of the split rapidly takes effect from 
one end to the other of what is now the ietrad (PI. 9. fig. 25). The 
tetrad still shows one or more nodes at which the two main branches meet. 
At some of these nodes there is an apparent change in the plane in which 
chromatids are separated, with the result that a chromatid at such a node 
changes the partner with w hich it is in close association. Two of these nodes 
may be present at a very early stage, and I have not been able to determine 
that such a stage is preceded as it is in Plirynotettix (Wenrich (1916)) by the 
complete closing of the reductional split as the equational opens. The tetrads 
are often much twisted, a feature which becomes still more conspicuous as 
they continue to shorten, while the fact that longitudinal splits are present 
is only betrayed by occasional indications, especially at the ends of chro¬ 
matids (e/. PI. 9. fig. 26 J). Much of the twisting disappears in diakinesis 
which is characterized by the wide opening of one or other of the planes 
which divide the tetrad into four chromatids. The four chromatids, how ever, 
continue to be closely apposed at one or more points, and the number of 
these nodes determines the final shape in which the tetrad goes on to the 
metaphuse spindle, whether as a simple rod tetrad, a cross, or a simple or 
more complex ring. The nodes are *o£ two kinds. In one, the chromatids 
exchange partners as is described above, in which case the plane in which 
the chromatids lie rotates through a right angle at the node ; in the other, 
which is most commonly found at the end of the tetrad, the chromatids 
touch without interlacing. Types of tetrad found in 1\ australis are 
shown in PI. 9- fig. 31a to 1. In fig. 31a the threads do not touch in the 
middle of the tetrad, but one passes under the other. In fig. 31b & l there 
is interchange of threads at each of the three nodes, and the tetrad goes 
on to the spindle in the form of a double ring. No more than two double 
rings have been observed in any one nucleus of T, australis , and quite 
often there is none. The shorter chromosomes generally form crosses, but 
examples are figured (PI. 9. figs. 28 & 30) where short chromosomes have 
formed rings. The number of crosses may rise to eight or drop to four. 

The arrangement of the tetrads on the spindle depends on the position of 
the point of attachment, the arms in which the latter lie arranging them¬ 
selves in a plane at right angles to the equator. In T* Unifolia, in which 
the attachment of all chromosomes is terminal, axial rings occur only when 
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there is simple fusion without the formation of transverse lugs at the 
proximal ends. 

In crosses all gradation in relative length of the amis are found, and the 
arrangement on the spindle dopends on the position of the point of attach¬ 
ment. In extreme cases the tetrad may become almost a straight rod, either 
perpendicular to, or in the plane of, the equator. The former arrangement 
is possible with sub-median or terminal attachment, the latter only with 
terminal attachments. Very closely allied to the cross is, however, the 
equatorial V tetrad, which splits along both arms in the first meiotic division, 
and at the point of the daughter V in the second division. This form is 
found in Tulipa linifolia and in Fritillaria. The only difference from the 
cross is that the equatorial arms form an angle of less than 180°. The two 
tetrads in Fritillaria , formed from chromosomes with sub-median attachment, 
are very interesting. They form a cross which consists of pairs of chromatids 
apposed only at their point of attachment. The plane of division at meta¬ 
phase passes through all four arms of the cross. It is a point of contrast 
between Fritillaria and Tulipa , that whereas in the latter the chromatids 
interlace or become apposed at several points, in Fritillaria there is never 
more than one point at which all four chromatids touch and this agrees in 
every instance with the point of attachment. The result is, of course, that 
no figure more complicated than the cross is formed in Fritillaria. 

The above description makes it plain that the reduction divisions in Tulipa 
and in Fritillaria follow, in general, the parasyndetic scheme worked out by 
the Schreiners (190G) in Tomopteris , while the resemblance to Orthopteran 
spermatogenesis as described by McOlung, Wenrich, and Janssens is 
remarkably close. Janssens, of course, differs from other authors in his 
interpretation of the crosses and rings as leading to an actual interchange of 
material between chromatids, an interpretation which is the only alternative 
to that proposed by McClung and Granata for the same figures and after¬ 
wards elaborated by Robertson and Wenrich. The latter hypothesis, which 
explains the diakinetic figures as due to the opening out in two planes at 
right angles of what are originally four parallel chromatids, is adequate to 
explain the events of diakinesis and division in Tulipa and Fritillaria . 
I have made preparations of Lilium spp. in order to determine whether the 
same conditions hold in that genus. The early diakinesis is much less clear 
in Lilium , and though the complex rings divide as they do in Tulipa I have 
not found it possible to recognize the interchange of partners between the 
four chromatids in diakinesis. A definite proof of the chiasmatypy hypo¬ 
thesis, however, involves the demonstration that this stage does not exist. 

In the prophase of the second meiotic division the spiral structure of the 
chromosomes is very conspicuous. Indications of this structure first appear 
in telophase I, and may persist up to the passage of the chromosomes into 
the spindle in metaphase II. The spiral may be so close in propbase that 
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unless staining is very sharp, the individual chromosomes may appear to be 
already split for the first division in the pollen-grain. Mohr (1914) describes 
a similar appearance of the chromosomes of Locusta at a corresponding stuge 
in the maturation of the germ-cells. He is inclined to connect the appear¬ 
ance of the spiral with the rapidity with which the second division follows 
the first. In somatic prophases zigzag filaments which may be interpreted 
as spirals also occur (c/. Bonnevie, 1908), though the structure is usually 
less obvious. In the first meiotic interphase the extreme elongation of the 
chromatin threads that is characteristic of the somatic interphase is omitted, 
and the appearance of a network produced by fine and convoluted threads is 
absent. As a rule it is possible to distinguish the individual chromosomes 
throughout the meiotic interphase. 

Note added June 1926.—Since this paper was sent in for publication there 
has appeared an account * of the maturation divisions in Allium ursinum . 
The author clearly figures the mode of division of the tetrads or, as he prefers 
to call them, staurosomes. If the author is correct in asserting that the 
homotypic split does noi occur until inetaphase I. in Allium, the figures given 
represent a true crossing over effected at metaphase. Nevertheless the 
origin of just such tetrads (apart from the position of the point of attach¬ 
ment) in Tulipa and Fritillaria is such that the mode of division described 
separates chromatids that can already be recognized as distinct entities in 
prophase. In these cases peculiar shapes of the tetrads may, as Morgan 
suggests, be the result of a crossing over that has taken place at an earlier 
stage, but they are certainly not the occasion of a material cross over 
at metaphase. It is unfortunate that the stages immediately preceding 
diakinesis are meagrely represented in Chodat’s figures. 

Summary. 

The basic number of chromosomes in Tulipa is twelve and diploid, tetra- 
ploid, and hexaploid varieties and species occur. Great differences in size 
of chromosomes are found among the diploid species. The size of the nucleus 
is correlated with the size and number of the chromosomes it contains. 
Correlation of nuclear and somatic size only holds between tetraploid and 
diploid forms of the same species. 

Tulipa galatica Fresn. has sixteen chromosomes of which four are very 
small and unrepresented in the most nearly allied species. The increased 
number is regarded as being due to transverse fragmentation. 

Differences between the species exist in the form of the chromosomes and 
in their size relative to one another, even where no difference of number is 
present. Two pairs of chromosomes with sub-median attachment are found 
in Lilium , Fritillaria , and in most species of Tulipa « 

* R. Chodat: “Le Chiaamatypie et la cinese de maturation dans YAllium ureinum*” 
Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen&ve, Aout 1925. 
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The doubtful correctness of the position of Calochortus in the Tulipcse is 
emphasized by the cytological differences that distinguish it from the other 
genera. The chromosome numbers found are seven, nine, and ten. Well- 
marked satellites occur in this genus and in conjunction with differences in 
size and attachment enable each chromosome in the haploid set to be 
distinguished individually. Calochortus Vesta , a tetraploid series, has four 
representatives of each of the seven kinds of chromosomes. 

Iu the species ( T. primulina , T. australis , 2\ Orphanidea ) especially 
studied, synapsis involves tho lateral pairing in the leptotene stage of threads 
representing whole chromosomes. Later tho split separating the conjugants 
reappears, aud each conjugant becomes longitudinally split giving a tetrad 
consisting of four chromatids, which become separated in the first and 
second meiotic divisions. 

The forms taken on by the tetrads in diakinesis —rings, crosses, etc.—are 
regarded as being due to the opening out alternately of the reductional and 
equational splits. No cytological proof of the existence of crossing over has 
been found. 

This work has been carried out whilst holding a studentship of the John 
Innes Horticultural Institution, and I have to record my gratitude to the 
late Dr. Bateson lor his unfailing interest and encouragement. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

The drawings were made at the height of the stage by means of an Abbe camera lucida, 
the objectives used being a 1*6 mm. Zeiss and a 2 mm. Swift aprochromatic oil-immersion 
lens. Figs. 1-9 were drawn at a magnification of 2700, figs. 10-16 at 3600, the remainder 
at 2200, except where otherwise stated. 

Plate 7. 

Fig. 1. Tutipa lint folia . Metaphase plate from root-tip. 

2. T. A*’ „ 

8, T. JT ’ ? Mancu „ „ 
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fig. 


4. Tulipa prinndina. 

5. T. Orphanidea. 

0. T. sylvestris major, 

7. T. Greigi. 

8. T. armena. 

9. T. galatica. 


Metaphase plate from root-tip. 

19 t> 

13 91 

11 11 

19 If 

11 11 


Plate 8. 

(All figures X 8600.) 

Fig. 10. Anaphase chromosomes from divisions in the root-tip showing the different types of 
chromosomes which it has been possible to distinguish at this stage. 

a. Tulipa primulina ; b. T. u Murillo c. T. Greigi ; d. T. galatica ; 
e. T, armena ; f. T, lini/olia; g. T. Clusiana ; h. T. Kolpakowskiana ; 
lc. T. armena . Early anaphase in root-tip showing the point of attachment being 
drawn past the distal end of u daughter chromosome. The attraction is effective 
only at a definite point. 

11. Calochortus catalinm . Late metaphase. Distal trabant in one member only of the 

pair of chromosomes with median attachments. 

12. C, catalinai. Anaphase in same individual. The trabant is much more widely 

separated from the rest of the chromosome. 

13. C. Vesta. Each type of chromosome is represented four times. 

14. C, 1 Hummer ee. Metaphase. Eighteen chromosomes. 

16. C, Benthami. Metaphase. Twenty chromosomes. 

16. C. amabili8. Metaphase. Twenty chromosomes. 


Plate 9. 

Fig. 17. Tulipa Orphanidea. Leptonema. Early stages in pairing visible in some threads. 

18. Leptonema. Parallelisms more numerous. 

19. Zygonema. Parallelism of threads complete throughout the nucleus. Conjugation 

has taken place in a few cases. 

20. Zygonema. The thick double threads show where conjugation is completed. 

20 a. Detail from fig. 20 x3600. 

21. Tulipa WhittaUi. Tetraploid form. Conjugation almost complete. 

22. Diplonema. Note parallel course followed by many twistings. x 8600. 

23. Diplonema. Later Btage. Four of the twelve bivalents only are drawn. Some 

threads appear to be attached to small plasmosoines. 

24«. Slightly later stage. Each conjugant shows doubleness. 
h. Each conjugant split throughout. 

25. Eleven bivalents from early stropsitene nucleus, the twelfth was nearly perpen¬ 

dicular to the plane of the paper and could not be drawn. 

26. Further condensation accompanied by twisting obscures partly or entirely the 

double nature of each member of the bivalent. 

27. Diakinensis. Smear, x 1700. T. Orphanidea. 

28. T. Orphanidea. Diakinesis. 

29. T. australis . Late diakinesis. 

30. T. Orphanidea, Smear. Niue crosses, no double ring. 

81. T. autiralis. The twelve bivalents of a single nucleus in early The 

interrelations of the four chromatids are plain, but later it becomes very difficult 
to distinguish between simple twisting and interchange of partings by the 
chromatids. 
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Plate 10. 

Fig. 32. Tulipa Orphanidea. Individual tetrads showing interchange of partners. 

33. T. Clmiana. Metaphase. Twenty-four bivalents, twelve univalents. 

34. T. linifolia. Metaphase. The individual chromosomes are equal in size to those 

of Clmiana . The range in form of the bivalents is not affected by the difference 
of attachment as compared with amt rails. 

85. T. Orphanidea . Early anaphase. Equatorial and tangential rings. 

36. T. linifolia . Tangential and double rjpgs. 

37. T. Orphanidea. Later anaphftse. Single and double Vs. 

88. T. linifolia. Anaphase. Single Vs only which separate into rods at the 
suceeding division. Attachment terminal in all cases. 

39. Fritillaria Meleagris . Metaphase. The form of the bivalent is determined by the 

attachment. 

40. Beginning of anaphase in Fritillaria Meleagris. a. is a tetrad with sub-terminal, 

h. one with terminal, attachment; c. is the large cross tetrad derived from the 
chromosomes with sub-median attachment; d. is a rod tetrad flexed at the point 
of attachment where separation is effected; e. is a V tetrad with very widely 
separated arms viewed on face. 

41. Later stage in anaphase. The method by which the anaphase double Vs are 

produced by tetrad b is shown. 

42. Lilium candidum. Metuphase showing peculiar E chromosome and the fact that 

the apparently twisted chromosomes divide as if they were complex rings. 

43. Late diakinesis. Fritillaria Meleagris. 

44. Spiral structure in prophase II. Fritillaria Meleagris. 

a. Chromosomes on spindle of metaphase II. in Fritillaria Meleagris still showing 
traces of spiral structure. 

45. Tulipa humilis . Successive sections of embryo-sac with anaphases of second 

division. The vacuole is at the chalazal end. X 960. 

40. T. Kolpakowskiana. Metaphases of second divisions. The micropylar plate has 
12 chromosomes, the chalazal 24 or 25. x 1700. 

47. Same species. Arrangement of nuclei in four-nucleate sac. X 450. 

48. Same species. Failure of division in the micropylar nucleus. X 450. 
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Studies in the Phytoplankton of the Lowland Wafer* of Great Britain. 
No. IV. The Phytoplankton of tin* Isle of Anglesey and of Llyn 
Ogwen, North Wales. By Benjamin Millard Griffiths, 1 ).Sc., 
F.L.S. 


[Hoad Otli May, 1020.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Island of Anglesey li »s off the coa-t nf North Wales, immediately to 
the north of the great Snowdonian massif, and separated from the latter only 
l>y the very narrow and riverlike Menai Strait. In geographic character, 
Anglesey is entirely different from the mountainous country on which it 
abuts. The island is a plain, which for the most part does not rUo more 
than three hundred feet aho\o sea-level. The land, too, is fertile and well 
cultiwited, mostly as pasture. There are very few woods and these are of 
small extent. Bog" and heath- are infrequent, the latter oeeuning on the 
seaward side wdiere there are fairly wide stretches of sandy ground, probably 
of wind-blown origin. Geologically. Anglesey is composed of some of the 
most ancient rock in the British Isles, the north-western two-thirds being 
of pre-( 'umhriun age, hut the south-eastern third is of (’arhoniferous strata 
(Greenly, 2). 

On the north-western area of ancient rock there lie some half dozen small 
lakes or lynns, of wdiirh the majority have rocky sides and floors, and a water- 
supply derived from ancient rock. In August 1923, the writer examined the 
plankton of five of these, viz.: TraplnvlU. Penrhvn, (Won. and Maelog, all of 
which lie not far from the sea on the western side, and the lake* at Presaddfeil 
which lies further inland. The collections were taken with the usual conical 
silk net of *05 nun. mesh, and the catches wen* immediately preserved with 
2 per cent, formic aldehyde solution The hydrogen ion concentration of 
the water was taken with a “universal indicator" giving a range from 4’0 
to 11 ’0, the test being made on the spot in cadi case. 

In addition to the Anglesey Lakes, the writer also examined the plankton 
of Llyn Ogwen, a lake of about the same size and contour as tin? former, but 
situated at a height of about a thousand feet among the Snowdonian 
mountains, and lying under the steep and craggy dopes of the Nantfraucon 
Pass on tho way to Capei Curig. Speaking of tho Welsh lake-area, Messrs. 
West state:— 44 The desmid flora in certain of t hoe lakes is equal to that 
found in the richest lakes of the north-west of Scotland, and in one case— 
the Capel Curig Ijakes—is superior to that known from any other lake in the 
UNN. 40URN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVII. 2 G 
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world which has been biologically investigated” (West & West, 14, p. 173). 
At the time of the visit, the weather was so exceedingly stormy that no boat 
was allowed out on the lake, and the collection was made from the side, at a 
point where the bare rock of the basin dipped steeply into deep water. 

The pioneer v> ork of Messrs. W. and G. 8. West on the British freshwuter 
phytoplankton was carried out for the most part on the lakes of the Scottish 
Highlands, the Cumbrian Lakes, and the Welsh Lakes, all of which are 
situated on ancient rock but in areas which are mountainous in character. 
The Anglesey lake-area offers an interesting contrast, in that although the 
area is one of very ancient rock, it is nevertheless not mountainous in 
character, but approaches very closely in type to that of the country 
found in the broad stretches of newer rocks which extend in a great plain 
from the Welsh Mountains eastward to the Urals in Russia. The Anglesey 
area is paralleled both topographically and geologically by certain districts 
in southern Sweden, whose numerous and varied waters have been investi¬ 
gated by JSuumann and his co-workers. 

The Topography and Phytoplankton of the Anglesey Lakes. 

Llyn Traphwlls (pron. Trafoothlse or Treffle*). 

Area about 80 acres ; depth from five to twenty feet. The l ike is com¬ 
pletely natural. It lies in a basin of solid rock of pre-Cambrian age, and is 
situated amidst rough rocky pasture, out of which protrude large ma<se> of 
the underlying strata. On the north-east side is a little arable land. In 
places the shore drops straight into deep wafer. The bottom is said to he 
gravelly. The water is carefully protected from contamination because the 
lake is used as a reservoir. The inflowing streams are small and slow. 

In the shallower bays are small masses of Scirpus Uvustris , together will) 
a good deal of Sparpanium, Polygonum amphibium, and occasional Xuphar . 

The plankton was abundant, giving the water a granular appearance. The 
pH of the water as determined colorimetrically, was 8. 

The contents comprised:—Dominant: Ceratium hirundinellu, with two 
normal basal horns and one smaller one; A sterionella fonnosa with eight 
rays; Melosira gramilata. Abundant: Microcystis (truginosa, .1 nalxenaafuds 
var. intermedia, Pediastrum duplex. Microcystis scripta . Many : (iompho - 
splueria JSaegeliana, (j. lacustris , Analxvna Lemmermaimi, Fraqilaria 
Crotonensis, CUosterium aciculare var. subpronum . Rare : Staurustrum qvacile, 
S* paradoxum, >S. paradoxum var. biradiatum , Piety osplueriutn pulckellum , 
Botryococcus Braunii . 

Llyn Penrhyn. 

This lake is situated close to Traphwlls and is of similar size and about the 
same depth. On the west is rough rocky pasture, on the north-east is a 
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little marshy ground with arable and pasture behind, and on the south is 
heathy pastnre. Three sides of the basin are solid rock, but the south side 
is composed of sandy ground, on which is the dry heath stretching away sea¬ 
wards On the west side is a long narrow fringe of Sciiqms mixed with a 
little Arundo and much Kupbar. The water was clear but granular. The 
pH w r as indicated as 8. The plankton was abundant and comprised :— 
Dominant: Jiivularia echinulata, A st rrionrlla Jormosa, eight rayed. Many: 
Anabwna Lemmermanni , Videos glohator (.some with oospores), Anabtrna sp. 
(straight and slender but without spores), *1. a fun* var. intermedia. Few: 
Staurastrum paradox am , S. puratloxum var. hi mdiatum, Microcystis Flos-aqutc , 
Endorina elegant f, 1 tictyospbvrimn pulchellum , Ceratium hirundimdla with two 
basal horns, Dinobryon Sertularia . 


Llyn (Joron. 

This lake is about the same size a* Fenrhyn but rather less deep. Three 
sides and the floor are rocky, but on the west the shore consists of a steep 
bank of sand which is the edge of a sandy heath stretching away to the sea. 
The bottom is weedy at the edges. Fringing vegetation is very scanty and 
consists of one or two small masses of Sri rpus on the north side and a small 
Fringe of Polygonum amphihium on the sandy we*t shore. The lake is sur¬ 
rounded by pasture. A strong stream enters on the east and flows out at 
the north-west angle. There was a grey-green water-bloom. The abundant 
plankton comprised :— 

Dominant : Iiinilaria echinulata , Anahana a finis var. intermedia^ *1. Lem- 
mermanni, “poring very freely, Pediastrum duple r. Many : Microcystis Flos - 
aqua\ Asterionella jormona with eight rays. Rare : Staurastrum paradoxum 
var. hiradiatum % Microcystis tirma* /tictyospharium puldu Hum. 

The pH of the water was indicated as S. 

Llyn Maelog. 

The area of this lake is the same as that of the last, but the depth is said 
to be only some se\en feet. The bottom is said to be muddy. The three 
landward sides are of solid rock, but the seaward side consists of a rather 
narrow line of fixed sand-dunes which are marshy towards the lake. The 
lake is so close to the sea that on occasion sea-water comes in. The sea¬ 
ward edge is fringed with a broad belt of Arundo with a little Scirpus . 
The water was clear but granular. The plankton was abundant and 
comprised :— 

Dominant: Bivularia echinxdata . Many : Ceratium hirundinella with 
three basal horns, but rather small in size. Few : Microcystis aruginosa , 
Botryococcus Braunii , 
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Presaddfed Lake. 

This lake is situated some miles from the sea, and is entirely surrounded 
by arable and pasture. Although the area is nominally 170 acres, about 
three-quarters of it is silted up and covered with Typha angustifolia and 
smaller patches of Polygonum amphibium . The depth is scarcely over six 
feet. The bottom varies in condition fro n muddy to gravelly, but in many 
places the sides are of solid rock. The lake is slightly raised in level by a low 
dam, and the height of the water varies from season to season. The low 
slope of the sides and the consequent shallowness of the water at the edge, 
encourages the growth of submerged aquatics, and the area of open water is 
therefore of relatively small extent. The water was clear and the plankton 
was not abundant. The pH was indicated as 8. 

Two collections of plankton were taken, one from the open water free 
from weeds, and the other from water containing weeds among whose sub¬ 
merged fronds the plankton net was drawn. The contents were as 
follows:— 

From the open water : 

In fair numbers: Xanthidium antilopaum , Botryococcus Braunii , 
( Hyalotkeea mucosa), Eudorina el eg an s. In very small numbers : Staur- 
astrum avicula , S. gracile , Spondylosium papillosum , Splun'ozosma 
vertebratum , • Arthrodesmus convergent, Dictyosphwrium pulchellum , (77. 
Ehrenbergianum , Staurastrum lunatum var. planctonicum , S. era sum, 
Asterionella formosa with eight rays, Ceratinm hirundineila. Alerismopedia 
glauca , Cue last rum snluericum, Kirchneriella obesa , Staurastrum furei - 
gerum ). 

From the weedy water : 

Those above which are not enclosed in brackets, together with the 
following species, none of which were plentiful:— Cosmanum Mens- 
glnnii , C. impressulum, (\ granatum , C . fontigennm , C. punctulatum , 
Staurastrum dejectum, S. gracile var. nanum , S. Man feldtii, S. Bieneanum 
var. ellipticum, Clostenum Venus } Arthrodesmus Incus var. Half sit forma 
latiuscnla , A , octocornis, Aficrasterias Crux-Melitensis , Euastrum dubium, 
Uyalotheca dissiliens , Sphcerozosma Wallichii var. anglicum , Pandorina 
Morum , Ankistrodesmus falcatus , 
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ccc * abundant; cc=common; c= fairly common; 
r=ft*w; rr = raro; rrr= very rare. 
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> Racii. la III k ac. | 

Mvlosira granufata (Ehrenb.) lialfs.j ccc 

b'rayilaria Vrotonemi* (A. M. Edw.) Kitlon .| c 

AUerionella formosn Hass... ccc 


i Myxopuyceas. 


Anaberna afiinis var. intermedia (trill* .| cc 

Lemmermanni P. Richter.i c 


Mermnopedia g l mu'a (Ehrenb.) Naeg. 

Gomphotpiiftria Saegeliana (Unger) Lemni. c ’ 

„ lacurtri* Chodut. c 

Mivrocystu trruyinota Kueiz... cc 

„ fllM-aqua (Wittr. 1 Kirchu. r 

„ sndpta (Richter) Lemni. c 

firma (Rrtfb et Lenortn.) Rabt*nh. 

Rival aria echimdafa J. K. Smith . rrr ccc 


Pbotococcalks. 

Volvox global or Ehrcnb. 

, Rudvrina elegant Ehrcnb. 

j Pandorina Mur urn (Muell.) llory. 

j Pedia strum duplex Aleyen . 

S Vw last rum sphancum Naeg. 

Ankistrodesmus falcatus (Corda) Haifa 
KirchnerieUa obesa AY, & G. S. West . 
Dietgusphttn um puhhellum Wood . . . 

,, Rhrenbergianum Naeg. 

Rotryoeoccus Hraunii Kuetz. 


Ceratium hirundinclla O. F. M. ccc 1 r 

Dinobryon Sertularia Ehrenb. I r 

Dksmidikjk. ; 

Clostenum aciculare var, subpronum W. & G, S. West .. c ! 
Staurastf'um gracile lialfs . r j . . 


„ paradoxwn Meyen . 

t f „ var. biradiatum Griff. 

Confined to Presaddfed Lake 

Closterium Ventts Kuetz. 

Euastrum dubium Naeg. 

Micrasterias Crux-meltleush (Ehrenb.) Hass. 

Cosmanum granatum Brdb. .. 

tf fontiyenum Nordst. 


water.) 
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Phytoplankton of Anglesey Lakes, 1923 (cont 


j 

T 

t 

H 

Penrhyn. 

Coron. 

— 

Maelog. 

-o a 
<2 lt 

|t 

£h 

Presaddfed. 

(Weedy water.) 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 A 

6 b 

Dksmidika: (amt 

Co8marium impressulnm Klfv. 

Men pa hi mi . ... . ' 

. . 


* ( 

, . 

r 

r 

r 

,, punctu latum lJreb . 


• 

Xanthidium antifops?n?n (Ilrdb.) Kuetz. 

. 

• ( ■■ 

.. 1 . 

. . i c » c 

.. 1 r J r 

" : " : 1 j 

.. ! .. . r i 

Arthrodesmm lonwrqens Khrenb. 1 . . 

v Incus , var. llalfbii forma latiusada W. &. . . 

(i. S. \Vo8t. j 

ty octocomis Khronb. • , . 

Staurastrum Avtvuia Breb. 1 . . 

,, Biemunam ltabenli Mir. clltp/icum Wille .. 

„ dejectum Brdb. . . 

99 erasnm lirtfb. . 

:: :: 

. . 

«■ . r 
.. ' r 1 

.. i r ! 

r ! ! 

M furciqennn Brob . . . 

.. .. \ .. 

rrr 1 

••! r i 

>• i 

r | Sr 1 

t , qracile var. nan urn Wille. 

,. lunatum var. planvtonicum AV. & 14. S West. . . 

M Manfeldtti I)elp. 

tipondiftosiutn papillosum \V. & G. S. We-t . 

:: 

i 

&ph<rrozosma vcrtchratnm Rulfs. 


r ! r 

.. . r i 

c ! 

„ \Valii chi i var. a up li cum \\. \ (i. S. West . , . 

Jlyalotheca dissiliens (Sm.) Brdb. 

„ mucosa Bbronb.* . , 

. 




i 


Nos. of species:— 

Bacill. 

Myxo. 

Protococ. 

Desrnid. 

Perid. 

Pinobryon.i 

i 

; Traphwlls. 

3 

7 

3 

4 

1 

0 

18 

, Penrh) n. 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

1 Coron. 

1 

r> 

1 

1 

0 


8 

Maelog . 

0 

2 

1 


1 

0 

4 

| Presaddfed (open). 

1 

l 

(i 

10 

1 

0 

19 

j Presaddfed (weedy)... 

! 

0 

0 

3 

22 

0 

0 

27 

i 

3 

11 

10 

29 

1 

1 

55 

Shrop. & Cheshire area. 

8 

13 

31 

18 

7 

4 

81 

Common to both areas. 

3 

0 

9 

8 

1 

1 

28 

Confined to Anglesey .. 

0 

o 

1 

21 

0 

0 

i 

27 
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Phytoplankton of Llyn Ogwen :— 

Eh a strum verrucomm var. coar datum Help. 

Mic vast evict* tr uncut a (i 'ordft) Hrtfb. 

„ rot at a (Grnv.) Haifa 

Gasman um pseudovonuatum Nordst. 

Xanthidium an til open am (Rrfb.) Kuetz. 

„ annul um (Rreb.) llabeuh. 

Stuurastrum aculeatum (Khrciih.) 

„ anatinum Cook Wills. 

„ aristiferum Halts 
„ cmnbncnm \ ar. (ambrieutn West 
furcit/erum var. a r miy era Rrtfb. 

The pil was 6* 5. 


Staurastrum yrrteile Rftifs 

„ hmyispimim (Bail.) Archer 

„ Ophiura Lurid 

])t*smidium aptoyomnn Brdb. 
(itfmnozj/ya moniliformis Kbrenb. 

Ify a ltd Item thusiliena (Siu.) HrSb. 
Pendinnnn WiUei liuitf.-Kaas 
Dntohryon dtreryens (Imliof) Lenirn. 
IWiastrum duplex Me veil 
Etidorina dry mis Khrenb. 


The Alga-flora. 

The alga-Hora doe* not present any very striking features as such, hut 
nevertheless it L of considerable interest in reference to the relationship of 
tlie u desmid v type of plankton to the lowluiul tvpe exhibited in tin* waters 
of Shropshire, Che-dnre and elsewhere on the great European plain, both in 
this country and on the Continent. 

The Anglesey lakes mentioned above are situated on one of the most 
ancient geological areas in Britain, and their ba*in* are in the s>lid rock. 
Thev might therefore be expected to show something in the nature of 
" de^intd plankton*.” A glance ar the li>t of thcii contents shows that this 
i* nor in the leas' the ea-e. The Lakes TrapwhIL, IVnrlivn, Muelog, and 
(Won contain hut four specie* of de>mid* altogether, viz.. < losUrium ucicuhur 
var. snhpronum . Stain ast rum orurilt , S. pttn(do,r»nn, «>’. pamdoxinn var. 
hirndiatum. With the exception of the lii>r species, none of thorn occur in 
anv quantity, and only the last two are found in more than one pool. None 
of the desmids are (P) or (Pv) species of Messrs. West (West A; West, 14, 
p. 177), and only one, ( losterium acieulure var. siibprottum, is even a (p) 
species. All four are found, however, in some of the larger and deeper 
Shropshire and Cheshire waters:— Chsteritnn aeb'ulare var. subpronum ; 
Itostherne, White Shell. Stan tut stum pmrile : Newton Mete. ■$. jHxradojetnn ; 
Mere, Knutsford, Conihertneiv, Post lierne. Colemere, White Mere, 
8. paradorum var. hi nidi alum ; Ellesmere, Newton Mere, Black Mere, 
Mere, Knutsford, Bostlierne, Colemere, White Mere, Patshull Pool, Oss Mere, 
Isle Pool (Griffiths, 4). The Closterinm specie also occurs in the Bulmershe 
South Pool, Berks (Griffiths, 3), 

The Anglesey lakes are so far from being “ desmid ” in type that they 
show an alga-flora in which Myxophveeae, the diatom Asteriomlla , ami the 
Peridinian, Ceratium hirundinella , are dominant to a degree sufficient to 
cause conspicuous water-blooms, just as in the larger and deeper Shropshire 
and Cheshire lakes. C)£ the two characteristic Myxophycew of the Anglesey 
lakes, Anabcena atfinis var. intermedia occurs in eight of the Shropshire and 
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southern Cheshire waters (Griffiths 4, p. 78), and Mimlaria echinulata was 
recorded by Phillips as occurring in Ellesmere Lake in great abundance in 
1884. The writer did not find it in that lake in 1922, but in the neigh¬ 
bouring lake of Whitemere (Griffiths, l. c.). The alga is historically 
interesting because it is recorded as “ sent by the liev. Mr. Davies from a 
lake in Anglesey ’’ in ‘ English Botany ’ (J. E. Smith and J. Sowerby, vol. xx. 
Conferva echinulata, 1378 ; London, mdcoov). 

It is elear, therefore, that in spite of the antiquity of their rock basins, 
these Anglesey lakes have planktons which differ entirely from the desmid 
type of similar areas of rock. Their planktons in fact are not only similar 
in general character to those of lakes lying on the newer rock areas, but 
there is actual identity of species in very many instances, particularly the 
conspicuous and .dominant members of the flora. The reason for this is 
apparent if one takes into consideration the fact that the lake, considered as 
an ecological habitat, depends not on the one factor of initial water snpply, 
but on the equally important factors of basin contour and of topography 
(Griffiths, 5). In the Anglesey lakes, although the area is of ancient rock 
and is therefore likely to yield a water-supply which is poor in dissolved 
salts and organic matter, the topography of the drainage area is of a lowland 
and not of a mountainous character. The low eloration and small gradients 
permit the formation of a top-soil in situ, upon which vegetation can <*row 
undisturbed. The plants absorb salts from the disintegrating rock, and 
accumulate them in their tissues. As new generations of plants grow faster 
than the former generations decay, there is a gradual formation of humus 
through which the rain must percolate. The water which comes through 
the humus-mantle and drains into the lake basin, tends therefore to be 
richer in dissolved matter than if 'it had merely drained off bare rock. 
Provided the drainage is fairly good,—and the moderate gradients will 
ensure this,—the drainage water will tend to be alkaline rather thau acidic 
in reaction. It has already been mentioned that the water of the lakes was 
uniformly on the alkaline side, and the following official analysis of the water 
of Llyn Traphwlls shows that the amount of dissolved matter in it is by no 
means small:— 

Solids. Ohl. NH free. NH comb. Total hard. Temp. hard. 

10-4 4-7 -0024 -0168 8*0 5*5 

in parts per hundred thousand. 

The enrichment of the water is favoured not only by the topography of 
the drainage area but also by the size of the lake basins. The basins though 
rocky and fairly steepsided are not very large, and consequently though 
there cannot be very great developments of fringing vegetation, what there 
is bears a fair proportion in relation to the volume of the water in the basin 
and to that extent assists in enriching the water still further. If the basins 
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had precisely the same curvature but were of much greater absolute size, 
then the effect of the weed-fringe would be proportionately less. Vegetation, 
both aquatic and terrestrial, is also favoured by the milder temperatures 
which occur in this lowland habitat as compared with the more severe 
climate of mountainous regions. 

The great importance of the topographic factor in the habitat factor- 
complex of the pool, is seen when one compares the foregoing Anglesey 
lakes with a lake such as Llyn Ogwen. The latter is of fairly similar size 
and lies on rock of great geological age. As wo have seen, the plankton is 
definitely desmid in type, and Bacillarieae, Mvxophyceae, and Protococcales 
are either absent or very rare. The plankton differs almost totally from 
those of the Anglesey lakes, in spite of the habitat-similarities of size, depth, 
and antiquity of rock. The cause of the difference lies in the topographic 
factor, because on these steep and craggy slopes there is a tendency for the 
disintegrated rock to be swept downwards into the lake, and the formation 
of a soil in which plants can grow and form lnunus is hindered. Even if it 
did form, the much heavier rainfall tends to make the soil waterlogged, and 
the water, draining imperfectly from boggy pockets, is inclined to be peaty 
and on the neutral or ncidic side. A further topographic difference is the 
greater severity of the climate duo to the elevation and nfountainous nature 
of the area. The lower spring temperature is unfavourable to the growth of 
macrophytes, and this, combined with the poor quality of the water, and the 
noil-organic type of sediments, checks the growth of weed-fringe and further 
hinders the enrichment of the water of the lake. 

It has been shown by Pearsall that in the Cumbrian Lakes, desmid 
planktons are associated with neutrality or slight acidity of the water, and 
poverty in certain dissolved salts and organic matter (Pearsall, 8, 9). It 
is clear that the ecological conditions necessary for this state of affairs are 
likely to be possible only on areas of ancient rocks, because newer rocks tend 
to be more calcareous and the water draining from them must he richer in 
dissolved salts from the beginning. In the ancient rock-area, conditions will 
only be satisfied provided that the initial water-supply is not enriched in the 
mauner pointed out previously, and that the size and contour of the basin 
either, prevent the occurrence of a weed-fringe, or make the effect of the 
weed-fringe negligible. 

A point of interest in connection with the four Anglesey lakes, is that the 
number of species in each varies inversely with the distance of the lake from 
the sea. Maelog,with its four species, is said to receive sea-water occasion¬ 
ally, and the others probably receive sea-spray during strong westerly gales. 
The rather high chlorine content of Traphwlls may possibly be explained in 
this way. 

Presaddfed Lake has a plankton very different from the other four lakes, 
and its ecology is very different also. - The lake is shallow and very much 
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silted ; there is a great quantity of sub-aerial vegetation and no small amount 
of submerged. The planktonic characters of the destnids, collected in open 
and weedy water respectively* are shown in the following table :— 


Open Water . 

P. Pv. 

1 

P- 

8 

" Littoral.’’ 
7 .... 

11 

Weedy Water. 

... 

1 

21 .... 

22 

Common to both. 

.,. 

1 

6 .... 

7 

Confined to Open . 

1 

2 

1 .... 

4 

Confined to Weedy . 

... 

.. 

15 .... 

15 


It is strikingly clear from the above table, that, even in a small and weedy 
pool, some species of desmids multiply freely in the neighbourhood of the 
submerged vegetation, while others find a more suitable habitat in the more 
open water away from the variations in water-composition which masses of 
weeds most necessarily bring about during their metabolic activities. (Com¬ 
pare Tabley Pool, Griffiths, 4, p. 95.) The desmid flora is very different 
from that of Llyn Ogwen, only Xanthidhnn arUilojxeum , St aura strum gracile, 
and Hyalotheca dissiliens being common to both. The pH of the water, the 
basin contour, and the topography are all different also. The desmid flora 
of Ogwen is the flora of neutral or slightly acidic water, poor in salts and 
organic matter, and that of PresaddtVd is the reverse. Both are on ancient 
rock, but the basin contour factor and the topographic factor shift the habitat 
over towards that of lowland pools like the White Bitch (Griffiths, 4, p. #1) 
and Bulmersho South Pool, Berks (Griffiths, 3). Presaddfed also differs 
from the other four Anglesey lakes in the basin contour factor, and con¬ 
sequently has developed in a different direction. The latter lakes, with their 
deeper basins and smaller weed-fringes, have evolved into typical Myxo- 
phycean waters like those of the similar lakes in Shropshire and Cheshire. 
The larger and deeper Cumbrian lakes show the same evolution, but to a 
lesser degree because of the great size of their basins. 

The plankton investigations carried out in the Sarek Mountains of Swedish 
Lappland by Munster Strom again show that on the same rock-area the 
plankton flora differs from lake to lake, some showing desmid dominance, 
others diatoms, and one even Myxophycese (Strom, 12, p. 504). 

The same investigator’s work on Norwegiun lakes, most of which are at 
lower altitudes and many in districts with a good soil-covering, show even 
more strikingly that the effects of the character of the underlying rock may 
be completely modified by the other factors of the habitat-complex (Strom, 
13, pp. 2-9). He calls attention to the presence of lakes in Norway both of 
the “ Caledouian ” type and of the 44 Baltic ” type, and of 44 transition forms ” 
between the two (Strom, 13, p. 43). These conclusions, which can be 
paralleled in Sweden (Nauwann, 7), in North America (G. M. Smith, 10 , 11 ), 
and, as we have seen, in England also, all tend to show that the terms 
“ Caledonian 99 and 44 Baltic 99 are of ecological and not of distributional 
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significance. There is a Tropical desmid flora, and there arc Temperate and 
Arctic floras, each o£ which is probably determined broadly by temperature 
and sunlight ranges as in higher plants. Within each broad division there 
are habitat differences due to ecological factors, of which initial water-supply, 
contour of the basin and character of the topography, are the chief domi¬ 
nants. The “Caledonian ” plankton is simply the flora which suivives in a 
particular type of habitat-complex, and the “ Baltic 99 in another. It is 
probable that the former can occur only on areas of ancient rock (but see 
Harris, 6, and Atkins & Harris, 1), whereas the latter might occur anywhere, 
either on ancient or newer rock. 

The transition from one to the oilier may take two directions. If the 
basin is fairly deep and steepsided, with a consequently small weed-fringe, 
the dominance shifts from desmids towards Myxophyceae, Bacillariea* 
(‘Tabellaria , Asterionella , Melosira granulata , etc.), and Peridiniese (Om- 
tium hirundinella ). If the basin is smaller and less steepsided, with a 
consequent larger weed-fringe, the dominance tends to shift to Protococeales, 
together with a desmid flora of the alkaline, organic water type. 

These shifts of type are excellently seen in the Anglesey Lakes and Llyn 
Ogwon, and it is the ecological significance of their developmental tendencies 
rather than their alga-floral composition, which gives them interest to the 
phytoplankton ecologist. 

In conclusion I wish to thank Mr. W. Palethorpe of Dudley for his kind 
permission to collect from Llyns Traphwlls and Penrhyn. To Col. Fox-Pitt 
of Presaddfed I am greatly indebted, not only for permission to examine 
the lake but for much very useful information. 1 am much obliged to 
Mr. P. Bridden, manager of the Holyhead Waterworks Company, who was 
good enough to place at my disposal an official analysis of the water of Llyn 
Traphwlls. 
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On the Pollination of Primula vulgaris Huds. 

By E. M. Marsden-Jones, F.L.S. 

(Plate U and 1 Text-figure.) 

[Read 7th January, 192ft.] 

Introduction. 

In order to determine with the greatest degree of accuracy the part that day 
and night flying insects might respectively play in the pollination of Primula 
vulgaris , a series of systematic observations were made by day and by night 
during the Spring of 1925, and in addition a double experiment under 
controlled conditions was carried out. 

Before detailing these, it may be useful to examine the various arguments 
which have been brought forward in support of nocturnal pollination, and 
which have been so ably summarized by Miller Christy *. His first point 
doals with a moth Cucullia verbasci , actunlly caught by one of Darwin’s 
sons in the act of sucking a Cowslip flower. Miller Christy admits this 
was a unique observation ; it can hardly be brought forward as evidence 
unless confirmed by further observations by independent observers. The 
time, moreover, when this insect was seen is not stated. 

The second argument depends on the alleged similarity between the 
Primrose and other night-pollinated flowers. The resemblance appears »to 
exist mainly in the colour of the flower, but it must be pointed out that there 
are many flowers, both of white and allied shades, which, as far as we know, 
are not pollinated by night. Taken as an isolated fact, the colour of the 
flower cannot in itself be regarded as a valid argument in favour of nocturnal 
pollination. If, however, it could be shown that the Primrose is indeed 
pollinated by night, then its colour might lend additional support to the 
hypothesis in question, for I have noted that, even in the mass, the Primrose 
does not show up « ell in the dark. 

The third point is concerned with the nectar guides, which are said usually 
to be found in night-pollinated flowers. I am not aware to what flowers 
Miller Christy refers, but Dallman, in his treatment of the same subject f and 
quoting the authority of Sprengel, points out that typical moth-flowers are 
devoid of nectar guides, as, for example, Silene Otites, S. noctiflora, S. nutans , 
and Lychnis alba ; also Silene maritima and S. inflata , which I have myself 
observed to be freely visited by Lepidoptera at night. 

• Journ. linn. Soe., Bot. xlvi. (1922) pp. 184-9. 
f Journ. Bot. lix. (1921) p. 344. 
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The fourth argument concerns the alleged increase of scent at night. My 
own observations have indicated no appreciable difference by day or night, 
and it would seem that any difference of this nature would have been more 
marked than is the case. Miller Christy’s experience in the clay-pit. was 
certainly curious, but the fact that the air within the clay-pit would be 
confined and therefore undisturbed, would seem amply to account for the 
increase of scent. It is not stated if the clay-pit was visited during the day 
prior to the evening visit. To prove the point satisfactorily this should have 
been done. 

In connection with this, the following observation is worthy of record. On 
June 8th, 1925, when on the Downs near Caine, Wiltshire, it was noticed 
that the scent of Ilippocrepis comosa was very pronounced in a hollow 
between two ridges ; outside there was no appreciable scent, although the 
plant'was growing just as profusely. When standing on the top of the ridge, 
the scent could be detected rising from the hollow. The time was 4.50 P.M., 
the day was very hot, and there was bright sunlight. This phenomenon was 
verified by three other people who were with me. 

Day Observations in the Field. 

All observations were made over a considerable area in an open part of 
a wood sloping towards the south at Potterne in Wiltshire, about two miles 
S.E. of Devizes. For convenience and clearness the day and night observa¬ 
tions are detailed separately. In PI. 11 aro shown the principal insects 
responsible for the pollination of the Primrose. They were all caught in the 
act of pollination. 

The first observation was on April 8th from 3-4 p.m.* The wind was S.W. 
and the temperature in the sun at 3.45 r.M was 70° and in the shade at 
3.50 P.M. G4°. It was the second warm day in succession, and the afternoon 
was distinctly favourable. Several insects were on the wing : Apis mellijica 
and Krislalis tenax visiting Anemone nemorosa , and Bombus liortorum and 
Bombylius discolor the Primrose. The Bombylius never rested, but hovered 
in front of the flowers during the act of pollination. Bombylius major was 
not on the wing. 

The second observation was on April 11th from 2.15-3.45 p.m. Wind 
W.; temperature at 3.15 P.M. 60° in the shade, and at 3.45 p.m, 80° in the 
sun. When the observations started the sky was overcast, but at 3.30 P.M. 
it became quite clear f. Bombus hortorum and Bombylius discolor were again 
observed visiting, both in fair numbers. Anthophora pilipes ? was also seen 
pollinating ; it was probably only just on the wing as the specimens were 
very bright. 

* Greenwich Time and Fahrenheit temperatures are used throughout. 

t These details as to weather are given on account of their importance with regard to the 
prevalence or otherwise of ineeets on the wing. 
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The third observation was made on April 17th from 3-4.10 p.m. Wind 
W.; temperature in the sun at 3.30 p.m., 60°. Bright sunshine lasted 
throughout the observation, but the wind was cold. Insects seen visiting 
the Primrose were Bombus hortorum , Anthopliora pilipes , both sexes, and 
Bomhylius discolor . In order to obtain an idea of the number of flowers 
visited in a given time a specimen of Bombus hortorum was kept under 
observation ; twenty-nine flowers were seen to bo pollinated in succession in 
two minutes,, the bee then flying away. Taking the aggregate of insects 
visiting, the Primrose was being well worked. 

The fourth visit was on April 22nd from 1.50 to 3.5 p.m. Wind S.W. ; 
temperature in the sun at 2.40 r.M., 70°. There was sun during the whole of 
the observation, but a considerable amount of wind. Bombus hortorum , 
B. hortorum var. Harrisellus , Anthopliora pilipes , both sexes, Bomhylius dis¬ 
color and B . major were seen pollinating, the last insect for the first time 
this year. 

A count was made of the number of flowers visited consecutively by 
j Bombylius discolor ,—two insects were timed. The first visitenl twenty-four 
flowers in three minutes, at the rate of fourteen the first minute, four the 
second, and six the third. During the second minute it spent some little 
time cleaning its proboscis; this it did whilst hovering oil a flower. The 
second insect was timed for two minutes and visited eight flowers each 
minute. 

The fifth observation was made on April 25th from 11.30 a.m. to 1.15 p.m. 
Wind W. ; temperature at 11.45 a..m. in sun 62°, at 1.15 p.m. 55°. A sunny 
morning until 12 o’clock, when it became cold and dull. The insects 
pollinating the Primrose were Bombus hortorum , Anthopliora pilipes ? , 
Bomhylius discolor and B . major . 1 noticed that, owing to the counter 
attractions of JVepeta hederacea and Ajitga reptans , Bombus hortorum was 
not so constant in its visits to the Primrose as it was during the last obser¬ 
vation. Eusphalerum primula? was seen for the first time. Three insects 
were timed \isiting ; Bomhylius discolor visited for three minutes consecu¬ 
tively, the first minute twelve flowers, the second eleven, and the third eight. 
With regard to this insect a point of interest was noticed ; it refused two 
flowers on a short-styled plant that had had their anthers eaten by a slug. 
Anthopliora pilipes ? was timed for two minutes and visited fourteen flowers 
in each minute. Bomhylius major paid seven visits in one minute ; this 
insect, several times when visiting, settled completely on the flower and 
stopped hovering. I have never seen B , discolor do this. 

The sixth visit was on May 1st from 1.20 to 2.20 p.m. Wind N. ; 
temperature at 1.40 p.m. 52°, and at 2.5 p.m. 55°. A dull cold afternoon and 
most unsuitable for insects, especially Bombylii, but it was desirable to 
include a day of this sort in the observations. From 1,20 to 2.5 p.m. no 
insect was seen visiting; there were a few Bombi on the wing, mostly small, 
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and two or throe specimens of Bombus agrorum , which visits the Primrose 
very seldom. At 2 o'clock the snn came out and the wind dropped, and 
Bombylius discolor appeared and began to pollinate the Primrose. Shortly 
afterwards Bombus hortorum was also pollinating. The favourable conditions 
lasted only a few minutes, and nothing more was seen. These observations 
are of particular interest, as they show that even on cold dull days which 
are frequent at this time of year, insects immediately appear during short 
sunny intervals and begin to pollinate. 

The seventh observation was made on May 5th from 1.25 to 3.15 p.m. 
Wind S.W. ; temperature in the sun at 2.30 r.M., 68°. There was bright 
sun throughout the observation, but a good deal of wind which was rather 
cold. On the whole comparatively few insects were on the wing, those 
observed visiting the Primrose being Bombus hortorum , Bombylius discolor, 
Rhingia campestris , Meligethes erythropus . and Eusphalerum primulce. 

The eighth visit was paid on May 12th from 1.25 to 3.10 p.m. Wind 
S.W. ; temperature in the sun at 2.30 p.m., 75°. The Primroses wero now 
past their best but still being visited by Bombus hortorum , Anthophora pilipes 
? , Bombylius discolor, 13 . major , and Rhingia campestris . The Bombylii 
wero not so consistent as on the provious observations, now visiting JSepeta 
hederacea as well as the Primrose. Last year I was not altogether satisfied 
with the observations on Rhingia campestris ; it is a very shy creature, flying 
off readily when approached closely and most difficult to follow on the wing. 
Since then I have spent a considerable amount of time observing it closely. 
It visits consecutively, although it also has a habit of resting for a longer or 
shorter period between visits. I saw a specimen visit two short-styled 
flowers and then a long-styled one in succession ; later it visited very freely 
and went from flower to flower consecutively. It placed its head well into 
the flower-tube and its proboscis, which is from 5-7 mm. in length, is long 
enough to reach the anthers of the long-styled form. Sometimes it made a 
special effort, pushing itself forward when visiting this type of flower. 
Rhingia had two ways of visiting the short-styled form : (a) in a legitimate 
manner, inserting its head well into the entrance of the flower ; (5) collecting 
pollen without inserting its head. Often before inserting its proboscis into 
the long-styled form, it tried to find pollen at the top of the tube. 

The last observation was made on May 15th from 11.45 A.M, to 1 P.M. 
Wind S.E.; temperature at 12.45 p.m., 90° in the sun. Since the last obser¬ 
vation the weather had become very hot, and the flowers in consequence were 
much past their best, but even so Bombylius discolor and Rhingia campestris 
were still seen pollinating. Bombus hortorum was not seen in any great 
numbers, but on the way out of the wood, after the observation had ceased, 
one was seen pollinating. It is noteworthy that on each visit paid to the 
wood, covering a period of nearly six weeks, Bombylius discolor was seen 
pollinating the Primrose, The length of time spent on day observations was 
in all twelve and a half hours# 
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Table I. gives a summary of these observations. The list of insects com¬ 
prises two Hymenoptera, three Diptera, and two Ooleoptera. The two 
Hymenoptera, Bombus hortorum and Anthophora pilipes , were very frequent; 
Bombus hortorum var. Harrisellus was seen only once. 1 also saw it once in 
1924, when some preliminary observations were made in the 9ame wood *• 

Table I.— Summary of Bay Observations . 


Bay, 

1925. 

Time . 

Wind . 

Temperature. 

Sun. Shade. 

Insects seen visiting. 

Lpril 8th. 

8-4 p.m. 

S.W. 

3.35. 70°. 

3.50. 64°. 

Bombus hortorum, Bombylius dis¬ 
color. 

„ 11th. 

2.15-3.45 p.m. 

w. 

3.45. 80®. 

3.15. 60°. 

Bombus hortorum , Anthophora 
pilipes, Bombylius discolor . 

„ 17th. 

3-4.10 p.m. 

w. 

3.30. 00°. 

.... 

Bombus hortorum, Anthophora 
pilipes, Bombylius discolor. 

„ 22nd. 

1.50-3.5 p.m. 

sw. 

2.40. 70°. 

• • • • 

Bombus hortorum,B. hortorum var. 
Harrisellus, Anthophora pilipes, 
Bombylius major , B. discolor. 

„ 25th. 

11.30 A.M.— 

1.16 P.M. 

w 

11.45. 62°. 

1.15. 66°. 

Bombus hortorum , Anthophora 
pilipes , Bombylius major, B. dis¬ 
color, Eusphalerum pri?nulce. 

lay 1st. 

1.20-2.20 p.m. 

N. 

2.5. 65°. 

1.40. 52°. 

Bombus hortorum , Bombylius dis¬ 
color, 

„ 5th. 

1.25-8.16 p.m. 

S.W. 

2.30. G8°. 


Bombus hortorum , Bombylius dis¬ 
color, Rhingia campestris, Melt - 
gethes erythropus , Eusphalerum 
primula. 

„ 12th. 

1.25-3.10 p.m. 

S.W. 

2.30. 750. 


Bombus hortorum, Anthophora 
pilipes, Bombylius major, B. dis¬ 
color, Rhingia campestris. 

„ 15th. 

11.46 A.M.— 

1 P.M. 

S.E. 

12.46. 90°. 

• • • • 

Bombylius discolor, Rhingia cam¬ 
pestris. 


N.B.—Shade Temperatures temperature taken when sun went in ; 
the thermometer was not moved. 

The three Diptera, Bombylius major , B. discolor , and Rhingia campestris , 
were very frequent. Insects with a tongue-length of 10 mm. can pollinate 
effectually and in a regular manner. All these insects, with the exception of 
Rhingia campestris, in which it is from 5-7 mm., have the required proboscis 
length, but as its visits are concerned with pollen not nectar, the length of 
its proboscis does not debar it from being an active agent in pollination. It 
can reach the anthers of the long-styled forms and the stigma of the short- 
styled,—these organs staud about 6 mm. below the top of the corolla-tube +• 

* See Froc. Linn. Soc. Load. 137th Session, 1924-25, p. 28. 

t The proboscis of Rhingia campestris varies in length from 5-7 mm. An insect with 
the shorter proboscis pollinates efficiently when its head is ineerted into the corolla-tube. 

LINN, JOTON,—BOTANY, VOL. XLVII, 2 H 
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It is on the wing approximately from May 5th onwards and is generally 
distributed, and visits the later flowers with great frequency. Bombylius 
major , with a tongue-length of 10 mm., is on the wing approximately from 
March 27th to May 24th, and is found as far north as Perthshire. J5. dis- 
color , with a tongue-length of from 11-12 mm., and on the wing 
approximately from March 15th to May 17th, is more or loss confined to the 
Southern Counties, not being found farther north than Oxfordshire *. The 
Bombylii are most constant visitors, favouring almost exclusively the 
Primrose ; it is only just at the end of its flowering period that they visit 
other flowers. In Wiltshire, it is called the Primrose-fly. 

'The two Coleoptera, Meligetlies erythropus and Eusphalerum primula play, 
I think, little or no part in the pollination of this plant. 

Night Observations in the Field, 

The night observations were made in the same wood. A strong acetylene 
lamp was used for the work. With it forty or fifty plants could be observed 
at the same time, and Forficula auricularia could be seen in a flower at a 
distance of four yards. The light was either gently moved in a circle, or 
suddenly flashed on a patch of plants. 

The first observation was on April 9th from 9.20 to 10.20 p.m. Wind 
S.E.; temperature at 10 P.M., 46°. There was a slight shower for a few 
minutes at 9.40 p.m., while gentle rain had fallen most of the afternoon, but 
the evening was fine though tlie sky was overcast during most of the obser¬ 
vation. The moon was full, and it was a most suitable evening for moths. 
With the exception of the Earwig, Forficula auricularia, nothing was visiting 
the Primrose ; one small geomotrid was noted on the wing in the wood. 

The second observation was on April 11th from 8.30 to 9.30 p.m. Wind 
W. ; temperature at 9 P.M., 45°. It was a clear starlight night. With the 
exception of Forficida auricularia nothing was seen visiting the Primrose. 
One small noctuid, Ttvniocampa pulverulenta , was attracted by the light ; 
this was the only moth seen on the wing. 

The third visit on April 17th was from 9 to 10 P.M. Wind W. ; tempera¬ 
ture at 9.45 p.m., 44°. There was no wind and it w; s a most suitable night 
for moths. For the first forty minutes, with the exception of Forficula 
auricularia, no insects were seen, then a noctuid crossed the beam of light, 
hovered round, and flew away. It was not caught in case it should sub¬ 
sequently pollinate, but although kept under observation until it flew right 
away, at no time did it go near the Primroses. 

The fourth observation was on April 20fch from 8.20 to 9.20 P.M. Wind 
N.E.; temperature at 8.50 p.m., 40°, It was a coldish night, but though 

* G. H. Yerrsll, ‘British Flies/ v. (1909), pp. 496-9, 
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probably not too cold for moths to be on the wing, none were seen. Forficula 
auricularia was observed in the flowers. 

The fifth observation was made on April 23rd from 8.15 to 8.45 p.m. 
Wind W. ; temperature at 8.45 p.m., 40°. There was rain at 6.45 P.M., and 
the flowers were still rather wet. No insects were seen. 

The sixth observation was on April 24th from 8.45 to 9.30 p.m. /Wind 
W.l temperature at 9.20 p.m., 40°. The flowers were rather damp. It was 
a clear night—no insects were seen. 

The seventh visit was on April 25th from 10.30 to 11.30 p.m. Wind W. ; 
temperature at 11 P.M., 43 c \ It was a damp evening, with a very slight 
shower during the observation. Between 11 and 11.30 p.m. four moths were 
seen, two geometrids and two noctuids. None of these made any attempt to 
visit the Primroses. 

The eighth observation was on April 28th from 11.30 P.M. to 1 a.m. 
Wind N. ; temperature at 12 p.m. 39°, falling to 37° at 12.30 a.m. It was a 
clear night—moonlight until 12 p.m. There was a cold breeze at times. No 
insects were seen. 

The ninth visit was on May 2nd from 9.40 to 10.10 p.m. Wind W.; 
temperature at 10.15 P.M., 43°. It was a moonlight night. Tachyporus 
solutus and Forficula auricularia were observed in the Primroses, no moths 
were on the wing. 

The tenth observation was on May 6th from 8.30 to 8.50 p.m. Wind E. 
to S.E.; temperature at 8.50 p.m., 48°. The night was windy. No moths 
were on the wing. The observation had to be discontinued owing to heavy 
rain. 

The eleventh observation was on May 11th from 1 to 2.45 a.m. Wind 
N.W,; temperature at 2 a.m., 45°. There was moonlight until 2.15 a.m. 
One noctuid was seen on the wing, but nothing visiting the Primroses. 

The twelfth observation was on May 12th from 2.40 to 4.40 a.m. Wind 
S.W. ; temperature at 3.45 a.m., 48°. The only insect seen visiting was 
Meligethes erytliropus . It was an ideal night for moths, but none were seen. 
The lamp was put out at 3.45 a.m., as it was then possible to see the flowers 
plainly. It is worth recording that as early as 4.16 A.M. JBombus agrorum 
was seen pollinating Ajuga reptans and Nepeta hederacea . 

The thirteenth visit was also on May 12th from 8.45 to 9.45 p.m. Wind 
S.W. ; temperature at 9.20 p.m., 49°. It was possible to see the nectar 
guides in the flower till 9 P.M., and the lamp was not used until that hour. 
No moths were on the wing. 

The fourteenth observation was on May 13th from 8.15 to 9.30 p.m. Wind 
S.W,; temperature at 8.45 P.M., 56°, The night was fine and no lamp was 
used until 9 p.m. The only insect seen visiting the Primrose was Meligethes 
erythropus . A thin-bodied moth, probably a Thorn, was on the wing. 

2h 2 
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The fifteenth and last observation was made on May 15th from 8.45 to 
10 p.m. Wind S.E.; temperature at 9.15 p.m., 62°. On this, as on the two 
previous occasions, the lamp was not used until 9 P.M., at which time the 
dark centres of the flowers could still be seen at a distance of five feet. One 
noctuid was seen on the wing, but nothing visiting the Primroses. 

The time spent in observations totalled sixteen hours twenty minutes, and 
covered the entire night from 8.15 p.m. to 4,40 a.m. After 4.15 a.m. day¬ 
flying insects were liable to appear. Several visits were duplicated, not only 
to observe on nights of varying atmospheric conditions, but in order to spend 
as much time as possible in the wood during the time when moths would 
be most likely to be on the wing. 

Table II .—Summary of Night Observations . 


Date. 

1925. 

Time. 

Wind. Temperature . 

Insects seen visiting . 

April 

9th. 

9.20-10.20 p.m. 

S.E. 

46° 

Forficula auricularia . 

99 

11th. 

8.30-9.80 p.m. 

W. 

45° 

99 99 

if 

17th. 

9-10 P.M. 

W. 

44° 

99 99 

99 

20th. 

8.20-9.20 p.m. 

N.E. 

40° 

99 99 

99 

23rd. 

8.16-8.45 p.m. 

W. 

40° 

No visitors. 

99 

24th. 

8.45-9.80 p.m, 

W. 

40° 

99 99 

99 

25th. 

10.30-11.30 p.m. 

w. 

43° 

99 99 

99 

28th. 

11.30 P.M.-1 A.M. 

N. 

89°-37° 

99 99 

May 

2nd. 

9.40-10.40 p.m. 

w. 

43° 

Tachyporus sdutus, Forficula 
auricularia. 

99 

6th. 

8.30 6.50 p.m. 

E.-S.E. 

48° 

No visitors. 

99 

11th. 

1-2.45 a.m. 

N.W. 

45° 

99 99 

99 

12th. 

2.40-4.40 a.m. 

S.W. 

46° 

Meligethes erythropus . 

>9 

12th. 

8.45-9.45 p.m. 

S.W. 

49°. 

No visitors. 

99 

13th. 

8.15-9.30 P.M. 

S.W. 

56° 

Meligethes erythropus . 

99 

15th. 

8.45-10 p.m. 

S.E. 

62° 

No visitors. 


The observations are summarized in Table II. The insects seen in or on 
the Primrose were two Coleoptera, Meligethes erythropus and Tachyporus 
solutus, and one Orthopteron, Forficula auricularia . These insects are of little 
or no value from a pollinating point of view, and one, 1Forficula auricularia , 
is distinctly harmful, owing to its eating anthers and stigmas. 
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Controlled Experiments. 

For controlled experiments, Miller Christy suggested that “ selection 
should be made of a number of plants (say, fifty or a hundred) all growing 
together in natural conditions (preferably in a wood). Just before flowering, 
all might be ‘ covered 9 (by the means usually adopted for preventing insects 
from obtaining access to and pollinating flowers), and so remain till all or 
most of the plants were in full flower. Then one half of the plants might 
be exposed just after dusk and re-covered* just before sunrise, while the other 
half might be exposed just before sunrise and re-covered just before dusk. 
This might be continued for (say) three days or nights, after which all the 
plants should remain covered permanently until the time when any seed they 
may have set should have ripened. If, then, the plants viere examined and 
it was found that those which had been exposed by night only had fruited 
freely, while those exposed by day only had not, we should have good 

Text-fig. 1. 



Large and email capsules, showing relative size. X 1J. 

evidence that the plants are pollinated normally by night-flying moths ; or, 
if the converse were found to be the case, we should know that the large- 
tongued bees and butterflies which are known to visit the flowers by day 
suffice to pollinate them adequately, though this appears at present to be 
impossible, owing to the fewness of their visits. But this method, though it 
might prove conclusively that the flowers are pollinated normally by night- 
flying moths, would not show the particular species by which this is effected. ” * 
It was not possible for me to arrange the experiment in the wood where the 
observations were made, as it is nearly two miles from my house ; it was 
♦ Journ. Linn. Soc., Bot.xlvi. (1922) pp. 138-139. 
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therefore carried out in the orchard. In the early spring a hundred plants 
were collected in the wood, and planted in two blocks of fifty each,—side by 
side,—five rows of teu plants, long- and short-styled in alternate rows ; in 
the last row the plants were arranged long-and short-styled forms alternately. 
Each patch was six feet by three feet. Instead of continuing the experiment 
for a few days only, it was extended until the plants were out of flower. 

Table III. 



Total: Large capsules 241 =612*8 per cent. 

„ Small capsules 102»217 per cent. 

The experiment started on the morning of April 12th, when all flowers were 
picked off both batches. A wooden frame with tiffany over the top was used 
to cover the plants. 
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Day Exposure .—In the day block the protecting frame was moved at 
6 o'clock each morning (from April 19th it became, owing to Summer Time, 
actually 5 o'clock). The change-over in the evening became gradually later 
as the nights got longer. The experiment ended on May 23rd. 


Table IV. 
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Total: Large capsules 0. 

„ Small capsules 6=s 10*2 per cent. 


In making the count of capsules it was found that there were two sorts, one 
type large and well developed, the other smaller but containing a few good 
seeds. Text-fig. 1 (p. 375) shows the relative size of the capsules. The large 
capsule was about 10 mm. long and 6*75 mm. broad, the small one about 7 mm. 
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long and 5 mm. broad. Table III. (p. 378) gives a plot of capsules produced 
by the plants exposed during tbe day. Three plants failed. The total number 
produced by the forty-seven remaining plants was as followsLarge capsules 
241, small capsules 102. Three plants did not produce capsules. As the 
experimental plants, compared with the plants in the wood, could not produce 
nearly so many flowers the result obtained is very satisfactory. 

Night Exposure .—Table IV. (p. 377)gives a plot of the capsules produced by 
the plants exposed by night. The result is quite startling in its negativeness. 


Table V. 
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One plant failed ; the forty-nine remaining plants produced five capsules 
only, all small. It is significant also that they were all in a localized part 
of the patch. There is always, in an experiment of this sort, a chance of 
error, and it may be assumed that pollination was brought about by a late- 
flying diurnal insect, or that an early Bomlms might have visited before the 
change-over was made in the morning. It has been mentioned that Bombus 
agrorum was seen pollinating Ajuga reptans and Nepeta kederacea in the 
wood at 4.16 a.m. on May 12th. The patch of plants chosen for exposure 
by night was much stronger than those exposed by day. The plants did 
better and produced many more flowers. 

One further experiment was carried out. In Table V, is given the reoord 
of a count in which six plants were covered day and night, from April 12th 
to the end of the flowering-period. All flowers were picked off before the 
experiment started. No capsules were produced. This when contrasted 
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with the next table proves conclusively that when growing under natural 
conditions self-pollination does not take place. Table VI. shows the 
abundance of capsules which were produced by six plants marked at random 
in the wood while still in flower and left completely exposed. Plant No. 3 
agreed very closely in size with the plants used in the experimental patch 
exposed by day. The number of flower-stalks which produced no capsnles 
given in Tables V. and VI. are only approximate, others no doubt having 
rotted. 


Table VI. 
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Conclusion. 

On looking through the literature on the pollination of Primula vulgaris, 
it appears to me that in many cases too much mystery has been made of the 
subject. This apparently lias its origin in two staterm nts by Darwin. He 
says, speaking of the Primrose, “ it is surprising how rarely insects can be 
seen during the day visiting the flowers, but 1 have occasionally observed 
small kinds of bees at work ; I suppose, therefore, that they are commonly 
fertilized by nocturnal Lepidoptera.” * And again, “ the Primrose is never 
visited (I speak after many years of observation) by the larger humble-bees, 
and only rarely by the smaller kinds ; hence its fertilization must depend 
almost exclusively on moths.’' f These are surprising statements to be made 
by such a very careful observer as Darwin. The common fallacy now 

* ‘ The Different Forms of Flowers,’ p. 86. 
t Ibid. p. 66. 
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prevalent is without doubt built up on his two statements. Avebury states 
that it “is rarely visited by the larger humble-bees, and not often by 
the smaller ones. It appears to be mainly fertilized by moths, but is some¬ 
times visited by Bombus hortorum* This appears to be merely Darwin's 
statement reiterated in slightly different words, and has never been confirmed* 
Now what are the real facts of the case ? In his admirable summary 
Miller Christy gives a list of insects that visit, and mentions Bombus 
liortorum , Anthophora pilipes , Bombylius major and B* discolor as very 
frequent visitors +. This statement is borne out by various observers and 
agrees with what I have myself seen. It is obvious that, compared with the 
number of flowers produced by the Primrose, the number of visitors does 
appear small, but this is not an isolated case ; the insects observed visiting 
the British Orchises for instance do not appear to be very frequent, as any¬ 
one who has studied them will admit, yet they are regularly pollinated and 
set abundance of capsules. 

Again, climatic conditions play a large part in the appearance of insects 
on the wing at the time of year when the Primrose is in flower, but, given 
favourable conditions even for only a short period, insects are at once on the 
wing and pollinating. On most days in spring there are such short intervals, 
and on many, several hours of sunshine. During the whole of my day 
observations I never went to the wood without seeing insects pollinating ; 
the rapidity with which they visit is also significant. 

To turn now to my night observations, they give absolutely negative 
results, as do the observations of Dallman in Flintshire and Denbighshire J. 
Adding together the time spent by both of us there is a total of twenty-seven 
hours ; it scarcely seems credible that, if moths, as alleged, do play such an 
important part, one or other of us should not have obtained direct evidence. 
Night observations must of necessity be made with a light, and the effect 
this might have on moths must be taken into consideration. On June 11th 
a test was made on this point, Lychnis alba being selected. The lamp was 
flashed on a moth at a distance of two yards, and the insect was kept in 
the circle of light during the observation. It visited thirteen flowers in 
succession, the light having no effect at all. A further observation was 
made on June 12th ; in this case on a moth pollinating Silene nutans . The 
lamp was flashed on the insect at a distance of one yard ; eleven flowers were 
visited in succession; eight pollinated satisfactorily and three visited only 
for a second or so. Two other moths were subjected to a still closer test, the 
lamp being about nine inches from them, but they continued to pollinate. It 
is obvious from these tests, made with the same lamp that was used in the 
wood, that moths were not deterred from visiting on account of the light. 

* 4 British Flowering Plants/ p. 209. 

t Joum. Linn. Soc., Bot. xlvi. (1922) p. 127. 

X Joum. Bot. lix. (1921) pp. 820-1 and 887-8. 
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Comparing the day and night observations in the wood with the controlled 
experiments, we get direct confirmation. The patch exposed by day fruited 
well; the patch exposed by night produced only five small capsules, which, 
when taking all the cvideuce into consideration, cannot be attributed to 
nocturnal Lepidoptera. 

There is now direct, and experimental evidence, to prove conclusively that 
diurnal insects actually pollinate the Primrose and pollinate efficiently. 
This should end all speculation and doubt as to what insects pollination is 
due, for the present experiments afford no support whatever to the hypothesis 
that pollination is effected by unknown nocturnal Lepidoptera, for which 
after all no definite evidence has ever been produced. 

I desire to thank Major E. E. Austen, Dr. James Waterston, and Mr. K. 
G. Blair, of the British Museum (Natural History), for naming the insects ; 
and my friend Mr. A. D. (lotion of Kew for help and advice. I am also 
greatly indebted to my wife, who accompanied me on all the night observa¬ 
tions as well as most of those during the day and took the notes. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 11. 

Fig. 1. Bombas hortorum $ . 

2. Bombus hortorum var. Harrisellus J . 

3. Anthophora pilipes . 

4. Anthophora pilipes J. 

5. Bombylins major J ■ 

6. Bombyliu8 major £. 

7. Bombylins discolor <5. 

8. Bombylins discolor $>. 

9. Bhingia campestris 5 . 

10. Bhingia campestris y . Ventral view to show proboscis. 
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On the Cuticles of some Fossil and Recent Lauracess. 
By Helena Bandulska, A.R.C.S., M.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S.* 


(Plates 12-14 and 27 Text-figures.) 
[Head 18th March, 1926.] 
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Introductory. 

In a former paper (Bandulska, 1923) cuticles of certain dicotyledonous leaves 
from the Bournemouth Eocene were described, but their relationships were 
not considered. In a later investigation (Bandulska, 1924) the first of these 
leaves was identified as a species of Nothofagua, Fart of the present research 
deals with evidence for the inclusion of a second leaf, which was previously 
described as Dicotylophyllum apiculatum , in the genus Aniba, The paper 
further demonstrates the presence of three other genera belonging to the 

9 Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of London. 
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Lauraceae —Lit sea, Neolitsea, and Lindera —in the Bournemouth Eocene Flora. 
For comparison and correlation with the fossil leaves, twenty-three genera 
and about fifty species of Lauraceae have been studied, but the present paper 
includes detailed descriptions only of those genera of which fossil species are 
also described. Much fossil material has been collected agreeing in external 
form and euticular structure with the four recent genera above mentioned, 
which seem to have been very common in the Bournemouth Flora. In 
studying the recent cuticles, a casual inspection impresses one with the 
differences among the species of a genus ; nevertheless when attention is 
concentrated on the stomatal apparatus, striking similarities become manifest 
between recent species of the same genus and between fossil and recent 
forms. 

Materials and Methods . 

The recent material used in the present investigation was obtained from 
the British Museum'Botanical Department and from Kew. Two methods 
were pursued in dealing with it. Firstly, fragments of all the species studied 
were macerated with nitric acid and chlorate of potash, and their cuticles 
were stripped off, stained and examined for comparison with the fossil 
cuticles. Secondly, hand and microtome sections were made through the 
leaves, although this was a matter of great difficulty, owing to the extreme 
toughness of the leaf texture ; the sections, however, were found an in¬ 
valuable help in interpreting the surface features of the recent and fossil 
forms. Each cuticle was photographed, and drawn with the aid of a reflecting 
prism and the diameters of its stomatal apparatus were measured where 
possible. Measurements of epidermal and venule cells were found to be in¬ 
conclusive and. were not continued. The fossil material was collected by the 
writer from the Bournemouth cliffs and chines west of the pier, and must 
therefore be referred to Ghirdner’s Bournemouth Freshwater Series/’ which 
is now considered of Lower Bracklesham age. The methods of preparation 
of the fossil plants for investigation followed the lines previously described 
(Bandulska 1923, p. 243). Many unsuccessful attempts were made to obtain 
sections of the Eocene leaves, but the conclusion was reached that in these 
leaves no cellular structure remains ; the cuticle as distinct from the epider¬ 
mis has alone become mummified, and hence yields only surface features. 
Rubbings of the recent leaves were found useful for comparing the external 
features with those of the fossils. 

Previous References . 

Very little research has been carried out upon the leaves of Lauraceae. 
Solereder (1908, p. 702) briefly describes their epidermis, but says that a 
detailed investigation of the leaf structure has not yet been made. He says 
that the lateral walls of the epidermal cells are only rarely undulated, 
particularly, on the upper side of the leaf. This is incorrect, for siuuation of 
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the epidermal walls is a very common feature, and even more frequent on 
the upper than on the lower surface. Thus out of nine species of Aniba 
examined, four have a sinuate-walled lower epidermis and six have a sinuate- 
walled upper epidermis. Again, both species of Laurus have a sinuate upper 
and lower epidermis. Other genera including species with sinuate epidermal 
cells are Beihchmidea, Phoebe, Cryptocarya, Neolitsea, and Lindera. On the 
other hand, Solereder’s statement that the stomata of the Lauracese are 
accompanied by subsidiary cells one on either side and parallel to the pore 
has been fully confirmed. They are generally easy to recognize. 

Volker Petzold (1907) describes peculiar ridge-like processes on the guard 
cells of some American Lauracese, which I find are also present in several 
genera from Africa, Eastern Asia, and Ceylon. 

Other writers who deal with the morphological characters of Lauraceous 
leaves give no description of their cuticular structure. 

I. The Genus Aniba Aublet, 1775. 

The largo genus Aniba, numbering some forty-five species, belongs to the 
group Gryptocaryese of the Lauracese, and occurs in tropical America, the 
West Indies, and Ceylon. 

The leaves vary in average length from 9 cm. (.4. firmula ) to over 20 cm. 
in A. Hosimanniana and A. bracteata. Their width ranges from 3 cm. 
(A. firmula) to over 8 cm. {A. Hostmanniana, A. robusta, A. bracteata). 
The margin is entire ; the venation is pinnate. The number of secondary 
veins on each side of the midrib varies from six (A. amazonica, A. Ridley ana) 
to twelve or fourteen as in A. Imnyata and . 1 . Gardneri respectively, and 
these make angles with the midrib ranging from 25° or 30° (*4. amazonica) 
to 40° or 50° (A. Gardneri) or over 60° (A. bracteata). 

a. Recent Species. 

Aniba Gardneri (Meissn.) Mez 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 1,2,3).—The stomatal apparatus (text-figs. 1, 

1 a-f) consists of guard cells, usually depressed, with a pair of cuticular 
ridges or scales, which are attached to adjacent epidermal cells. The cells 
bordering the stomata arch over them, and the free edges of the former are 
lobed, each cell having from one to three lobes, the middle lobe being usually 
the largest. The lobes of opposite cells tend to interlock, so that the guard 
cells may be entirely or partially hidden. Four such cells commonly sur¬ 
round each pore, but the number of enclosing cells is somewhat variable, and 
two only may be specialized. Hair-bases (text-fig. 1 a), most readily detected 
with a high power, are numerous and occur close to the pores, and certain 
cells of these hair-bases may serve as the overarching lobed cells, the free 
borders of whioh are strongly cuticularized and stain deeply (see text-fig. 1). 
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Position of sunk stoma 




Tkt-fms, 1,1 a-d.—Aniba Qardnm, Guard cell* and turned bade scale* exposed. 
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Scale reatfa 
projecting from 
adjacent cell 


-- Guard cell scale 


''-Accessory cell 
with strongly 
cuticularised border 


Text-figs. 1 Lower epidermis of A. Gardneri. 


The indentations of the overarching cells may give the pores a cruciform 
appearance, the opening being like a maltese cross in shape. Stomata and 
girdling accessory cells form groups of very variable size. Occasionally the 
overarching cells project but slightly or not at all, and then an open pore 
bounded by two guard cells with their scales is visible. The stomata some¬ 
times show twinning, that is, two adjacent sets of guard cells are surrounded 
by one group of overarching cells. 

The epidermal parenchyma is fairly abundant and straight-walled. The 
width of each cell is about three-quarters of its length. The guard cells 
could not be measured owing to their depressed condition. The average 
length of the scales is *0174 mm. parallel to the long axis of the pore, while 
the average width of a pair across the pore is ’0126 mm. 

Upper Epidermis .—The parenchyma is thick-walled, sometimes pitted, with 
slight sinuntions in the walls; the elongated venule cells are also sinuate. 
The epidermal cells are practically isodiametric. 

um, JOtJW.—BOTANT, VOL. XLVII, 2 I 
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Vertical Section through the Leaf Epidermis (text-figs. 1 e—f). —Iu vertical 
section the depressed guard cells are clearly revealed, overarched by cuticular 
ridges or scales. The latter are thickened outgrowths arising from the outer 
border of the guard cell at the junction of guard cell and adjoining epidermal 
cell, to which they really belong. Much larger overlapping and cuticularized 
projections of the next adjacent epidermal cells cover in the pore above the 
scale level. 




Text-figs. 2, 2 a-c. — Anibajkmula , showing variation in the 
lobing of the cells bounding the pore. 


Aniba FiTtMULA (Nees) Mez 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 4-6).—The guard cells are depressed and 
bear a pair of scales (see text-fig. 2 a). The epidermal cells bordering the 
stomata arch over them (see text-figs. 2, 2 a), and are even more deeply lobed 
and irregular than in A . Gardneri. It is only when the lobes of these 
opposite overarching cells do not meet, that the sunk guard cells with their 
scales can be seen (text-fig. 2 a). The accessory cells may be one-, two-, or 
three-lobed. Thus there may be a lobe or a sinus in the middle of each pro¬ 
jecting cell, but the lobes are generally more equal in size than in the former 
species (see text-fig. 2). The abundant epidermal parenchyma has sinuate 
walls, and bears hair-bases : these occur also on the venules. This species 
has thus the same general epidermal construction as A . Gardneri, differing 
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from it mainly in that the epidermal walls are sinuate, and the two accessory 
cells are usually more definitely specialized as interlocking and pore- 
protecting structures, whereas in A. Gardner i, although two alone are very 
common, the number girdling the pore may be three, four, or even six. The 
width o£ the ordinary epidermal cells is about three-quarters of their length. 
The scales have an average length of *011 mm., and the average width of a 
pair is *019 mm. In this species the interlocking by the accessory cells is 
closer than in A . Gardner /, hence the space between two accessory cells is less. 

Upper Epidermis .—The cell walls are sinuate, as are also the walls of the 
ill-defined venule cells. The width of the epidermal cells is rather less than 
threo-quarters of their length. 

Aniba l^svioata (Meissn.) Mez 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 7, 8).—The stomatal apparatus consists of 
lobod accessory cells projecting over depressed guard cells ; adjacent cells 
below the former bear a pair of scales the average length of which is 
•01G mm., also projecting over the guard cells. The accessory cells may be 
one-lobed or two-lobed with a groove in the middle, but the majority have 
one large middle lobe and two small lateral ones. All the lobes have their 
free border thickened. The amount of interlocking produced by the pro¬ 
jection of opposite accessory cells is very variable, and may completely 
conceal or entirely expose the scales. Of the four cells which surround the 
depressed guard cells, two at least are sharply distinguished by the lobing, 
which, however, may he found in three or even all four of the enclosing 
cells though it is most obvious in two opposite ones. The bifurcation of the 
accessory cells, seen here and there in this species, obtains very generally in 
the fossil form A.spiculata , while inequality of size of opposite accessory 
cells is a marked feature both in the recent and fossil species. The orienta¬ 
tion of the guard cells and their pore is not always the same as that of the 
opening produced by the girdling accessory cells ; the former may be 
obliquely under the surface opening or be actually at right angles to it, 
though usually there is parallelism between the two. The epidermal paren¬ 
chyma has straight or very slightly sinuate walls. The venules bear small 
hair-bases. 

Upper Epidermis .—Straight-walled or very slightly sinuate parenchyma 
constitutes the upper epidermis with a meshwork of ill-defined venules spread 
over its surface. 

Aniba Hidleyana Mez 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 9, 10).—The stomatal apparatus consists of 
delicate scale-bearing guard cells bordered by four to seven undifferentiated 
epidermal cells. Subjacent epidermal cells frequently contain spicules which 
may also border the scales. The latter are very large, their average length 
being *0202 mm., while the average width of a pair is also *0202 mm. 

2l2 
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The parenchyma cells are thick and praotically straight-walled. Occa¬ 
sionally a single sinnation can be seen. A few hair-bases oocnr among them. 
Where two parenchyma cells occur parallel to the long axis of the pore, they 
are very unequal in size. 

Upper Epidermis .—The cells are thick, straight-walled and polygonal, with 
here and there a cell showing a sinuation. 

Aniba Hostmanniana (Nees) Mez 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 11, 12).—The stomatal apparatus is com¬ 
posed of a pair of crescent-shaped guard cells, partially or entirely covered 
by a pair of scales, which may be unequal in size (text-fig. 3). The guard 
cells are best seen when the scales have been removed by maceration. The 



Text -fig. 3. — Aniba Hostmanniana (Nees). 


average length of the scales is '0178 mm., while the average width of a pair 
is *0174 mm. Four unequal epidermal cells bound the pore, and two of these 
may have a median sinus facing the guard cells. 

The parenchyma is slightly sinuate with numerous hair-bases. The venules 
Bpread over the surface bear hair-bases. They form a meshwork which is 
either quadrangular or polygonal, the angle made by intersecting venules 
being often but not always a right angle. 

Upper Epidermis .—The majority of the cells have sinuate walls, but many 
are practically straight-walled. Hair-bases occur among the cells. 

Aniba bobusta (Klotz & Karst.) Mez (B.M. Ooll. 1758). 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 13,14).—The stomatal apparatus consists 
of guard cells, over each of which is a large scale, which must be removed by 
maceration to reveal them. Here and there, the soales show on their upper 
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surface two or three sharp, prong-like, simple or bifurcate spicular out¬ 
growths, the points of the prongs turned away from the pore. Four to six 
epidermal cells border the stomata, and those of opposite sides usually vary 
much in size. The scales are very large, and this character seems to coincide 
with the fact that the guard cells are not sunk below the surface, as it was 
observed also in A. Ridleyana . The scales have an average length of 
•0214 mm., while the average width of a pair is *0206 mm. 

The parenchyma is thick and straight-walled and the venules are very 
thick-walled. 

Upper Epidermis .—The cells are intensely thick and straight-walled, and 
many are pitted. 

Aniba bractkata Mez (B.M. Coll. 5254). 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 15, 16).—The scale-bearing guard cells are 
enclosed by a pair of lobed accessory cells (see text-fig. 4), one of which is 



Text-fig. 4. —Antba bracteata. 


larger than the other. Both are disposed parallel to the long axis of the 
pore and may meet at the poles, and owing to their lobing the pore may 
appear diamond-shaped (text-fig. 4). The diameter of the two accessory 
cells and pore is much greater at right angles to the long axis of the pore 
than parallel to it. 

Spicular outgrowths occur under the scales and form a margin round some 
of them, and when the scales are removed by maceration an irregular jagged 
pore is seen, spicule bordered, surrounded by pale thin-walled guard cells 
whose junctions are never clear, with two V-shaped accessory cells. This 
spicule-bordered pore is seen also in Aniba Ridleyana . Minute hair-bases 
occur at intervals. 

The epidermal parenchyma is sinuate, the venules are thick-walled. The 
scales have an average length of *022 mm., and a pair has an average width 
of *014 mm. 
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Upper Epidermis.—The parenchyma is sinuate and crossed by a few 
narrow venules. It bears a few hair-bases. 

• Aniba amazonica (Meissn.) Mez 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 17, 18).—The guard cells have thickened 
rims bordering the pore. Large scales project over them, flush with the 
surface (see text-figs. 5, 5 a), and have an average length of *017 mm., 
while the average width of a pair is also ‘017 mm. Two or four epidermal 
tells surround the hardly visible guard cells. Two of the girdling cells 
disposed parallel to the long axis of the pore are somewhat more definitely 
specialized, staining a little more deeply etc. These are markedly unequal 
in size and occasionally project slightly over the scales. Often one of these 


Text-pigs. 6, 5a.—Aniba amazonica (Nees), showing V-shaped sinus. 

cells or sometimes both are Y-shaped (text-fig. 5 a), the sinus facing the 
scales and being wide and shallow. 

The epidermal parenchyma is abundant, sinuate, and bears small hair-bases. 

Upper Epidermis .—The cells have thick sinuate walls. 

Aniba desertorum (Nees) Mez, var. glabrata (B.M. Coll. 2719). 

Lower Epidermis (PL 12. figs. 19, 20).—A pair of unequal epidermal cells 
is disposed parallel to a pore, bordering which is a pair of scales, so large that 
they may completely hide the guard cells (text-fig. 6) to which they are 
attached. Where infrequently the scales are vertical, the guard cells are 
dimly revealed. The scales average ’0J52 mm. in length, while the average 
width of a pair is *0172 mm. Tiie bordering epidermal cells are commonly 
four, two parallel and two at right angles to the long axis of the pore, but 
the number shows some variation. 

One or more of the bordering epidermal cells may have a wide and shallow 
sinus facing the pore and thus tend to be somewhat Y-shaped or bilobed, and 
occasionally these accessory cells project a little over the guard cells with 
their scales. 

The most interesting feature of this species is that spicules occur in a few 
of the accessory cells, guard cells, and epidermal parenchyma, similar in 
character to those of A. spiculata but fewer and more tenuous (text-fig. 6). 
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The parenchyma is almost straight-walled, but in other respects it much 
resembles that of A . amazonica. Hair-bases are numerous, among the 
epidermal cells and on the venules, formed of three to six cells which may 
constitute the ordinary parenchyma or form the accessory cells of the 
stomata. 



Tkxt-fig, 6 .—Aniba desertorum Nees, var. glahrata y 
showing spicular ridges. 

Upper Epidermis .—This is composed of thick-walled sinuate parenchyma 
packed with delicate spicules. There are no hair-bases on the upper surface. 
The walls are less sinuate than those of A. amazonica. 

General Characters of Aniba Cuticles . 

The stomata, which are restricted to the lower surface, are usually depressed 
and the guard cells more or less concealed by scales or cutieular projections 
which appear in surface view to arise on the upper surface of the guard cells. 
These project over and conceal the latter and more or less cover in the pore 
(text-figs. 1-6). Two or four (rarely more) accessory cells differing in size, 
shape, and reaction to stain, overarch and surround the stomata, and of these, 
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the two parallel to the long axis of the pore show more differentiation than 
the pair disposed at right angles to them, and the former pair alone may in 
some cases completely girdle the pore. Their free edge is strongly thickened 
( A . Gardneri). They are usually bilobed (-4. laevigata) or they may be one- 
to three-lobed (A. Gardner i, A . firmula). The sinus may be rounded and 
shallow or deep and angular, and when angular gives a cruciform appearance 
to the pore. 

The lower epidermal parenchyma may be straight-walled ( A . Gardneri , 
A, laevigata, A . desertorum } A . Ridleyana , A . rebuild) or the cell walls may 
show sinuations {A. firmula^ A. amazonica , A . Hostmanniana) . Spicules may 
occur sporadically in these epidermal cells (A. desertorum ). Venules spread 
over the surface as a quadrangular meshwork, the angles of the mesh being 
frequently almost right angles. Owing to the depression of the stomata it 
was not possible to measure the guard cells accurately, but the length of the 
accessory cells, and the width of a pair of these across the pore, and the 
diameters of the scale-containing space between the two, were found to be in 
close agreement in most of the species investigated. 

The upper epidermal parenchyma may be sinuate, while the lower epidermis 
of the same species has straight walls ( A . Gardneri ), or both upper and lower 
epidermis may be straight-walled (A. Ridleyana). Thus this feature is not 
of specific value. 

b . Fossil Species. 

Aniba spiculata Bandulska 

* ( Dicotylophyllum spiculatum Bandulska, 1923, pp. 244-247.) 

Occurrence . Middle Eocene of 'Bournemouth, Bournemouth Freshwater 

Series ; between Middle and Alum Chines. 

In 1923 a second specimen of this species was found, which showed the 
external form more completely than in the original specimen, and fragments 
of cuticle are fairly common. 

External Characters (PI. 13. fig. 25).—Leaf simple, lanceolate, elliptical ; 
apex missing; base missing ; margin entire with one slight sinuation ; 
surface covered with tough cuticle. Venation pinnate with strong midrib 

* In an earlier paper (Bandulska, 1928) I proposed the name Dicotylophyllum for fossil 
dicotyledonous leaves of doubtful affinity, overlooking the fact that this name had already 
been used by Saporta in a more restricted sense for certain leaves from the Urgonian of 
Portugal (Saporta, 1894, p. 147). The name is therefore originally Saporta's, but it may be 
more usefully employed in the extended sense suggested in my paper. It would therefore 
seem better to employ tbe non-committal term PhyUites in cost’s where the affinities of the 
leaf are unknown. Of the three species described by me as DtcotylophyUufn f one has since 
been referred to Nothofagus (If. Stopesa Bandulska, 1924, p. 488), and one is here referred to 
Aniba. The other (Bandulska, 1928, p, 247) must still for the present be called Dicotykh 
phylhm einmtum. 
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and well-marked alternate secondaries, five on the left side and four on the 
right side making an average angle of 69°. Length of portion present 
8*1 cm. Width of leaf 4*6 cm. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 12. figs. 21-24).—The stomata, which are entirely 
restricted to the lower surface, are depressed and overarched by very lobed 
accessory cells unequal in size, which (text-figs. 7, 7 a-?>) bound a pore that 
is irregular but frequently cruciform (text-fig. 7 b). The lobing of the 
accessory cells is very variable and the lobes themselves have a deeply 
staining border (text-fig. 7 a). There is often a deep groove in the middle of 
each opposite cell of a pair parallel to the long axis of the pore so that the 



Text-figs. 7, 7 a- b.—Aniba s^nculata. Overlapping: portions macerated 
away showing stomata with suggestion of scales. 


cells are two-lobed and the pore cruciform (text-fig. 7 b)> or one lobe only 
may be clearly seen. This was also observed in the first specimen of 
A. spiculata (Bandulska, 1923, pi. 20. fig. 6). The present leaf, however, is 
in better preservation and part of the actual guard cells and their pores can 
be seen. The poral rim bears a pair of scales upon it (text-fig. 7 J). The 
epidermal parenchyma is tough, straight and intensely thick-walled, and its 
individual cells are very asymmetric. Spicular ridges are abundant in all 
the cells of the lower surface. A meshwork of venules crosses the 
epidermis. 

Upper Epidermis .—This consists of thick, straight-walled parenchyma. 
The fossil is more xerophytic than any of the recent species of Aniba. 
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Summary .—An investigation of the characters of Aniba spiculata shows 
that in external form and venation the fossil leaf resembles several recent 
species of Aniba ; the “ shoulder 99 seen just below the apex in the first fossil 
specimen (see Bandulska 1923, text-fig. 1, p. 245) is found also in A. laevigata , 
and the curved midrib and tough cuticle of the fossil are in agreement with 
the recent genus, but these data alone are insufficient for identification. The 
comparative structure of the cuticles, however, reveals their close relationship. 
The fossil agrees with recent forms iu the following characters :— 

(1) The stomata are depressed and restricted to the lower surface. 

(2) The guard cells as seen from above bear scales bordering the pore. 

(3) Lobed accessory epidermal cells are present which arch over the 
depressed guard cells. 

(4) The lobes of the overarching accessory epidermal cells have a very 
thickened and deeply staining border. 

(5) The lobes are usually two in number (e.g. A . amazonica , A. Icevigata , 
A. desertorum, A . Hostmanniana :). 

(6) The sinus is angular, giving a cruciform effect to the pore 
(A. desertorum ). 

(7) Opposite accessory cells show marked inequality in size, and may or 
may not unite to close in the pore at the ends of the long axes. 

(8) Spicules occur in some of the accessory cells bordering the pore and in 
the lower and upper parenchyma in some of the recent species 
(A. desertorum , A. robusta ), similar in character to those which are 
a marked feature of A . spiculata , but in the former they are less 
developed. 

(9) The upper epidermis is comprised of very thick-walled cells. 

From the evidence this fossil leaf appears to belong to the genus Aniba , 
and I propose therefore to call it Aniba spiculata . I believe it to be 
specifically distinct, but to approach most nearly io A. Gardner i, A. lavigata , 
and A.firmula . 


II. The Genus JXeolitsea. 

Neolitsea } which was originally instituted as a subgenus of Litsea , was 
raised to generic rank by Merrill (1911), who is followed by more recent 
authors. 

Recent Neolitsea leaves are ovate-elliptical, oblong-lanceolate or sickle¬ 
shaped, with an acute or acuminate sometimes slightly curved apex. They 
range in length from 9 cm. to over 12 cm., and their average width is about 
3 cm. In some species two large secondary veins arise together close to the 
base of the midrib (N. formosa , N. triplinervia, JSf . zeylanica ). This is by 
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no moans always the case, and it is not seen in N. apoensis nor always 
in JV. zeylanica . The secondary veins apart from the two described may bo 
few or numerous, alternate or almost paired. The angles they make with 
the midrib range from 20° to 45°. The genus is distributed lhrough the 
Philippine Isles, Java and other isles of the Indo-Malay Archipelago. 

a. Recent Species. 

Neolitsea apoensis Elm. (B.M. Herb. 13849) Philippines. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. fig. 26).—The stomatal apparatus consists of a 
pair oE accessory cells one of which is frequently larger than the other with 
a very thickly cutinized wall, disposed above and parallel to the small 
delicate guard cells. Only rarely are the junctions of the guard cells or 



Text-fig. 8 .—Neolitsea apoensis. 


even their outer walls clearly seen, but the poral rim persists and bears 
scale-like cuticular ridges, and very infrequently, two tenuous strands of 
thickening pass from these to the poles (text-fig. 8). The scales arise at the 
junction of epidermal cell and guard cell and project over the poral rim. 
One of the accessory cells may be bluntly triangular, its base parallel to the 
pore. Owing to the usual collapse of the common wall of guard cell and 
accessory cell, the stomata look extremely broad. Commonly four ordinary 
epidermal cells surround the stoma, two parallel to the long axis and two at 
right angles. This number is, however, not always preserved and the 
surrounding cells and stomata give some evidence that they are the products 
of successive divisions of an original mother cell, in which case the sur¬ 
rounding epidermal cells would be true subsidiary cells. The cuticle of the 
lower surface and the venules have sinuate walls. Hair-bases, each formed 
of a central deeply staining thick-walled rim, surrounded by about five 
radiating cells, are numerous. 
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Upper Epidermis .—Tbe cuticle consists of sinuate parenchyma crossed by 
venules bearing hair-bases. 


SCALES 




Tbxt-figs. 9, 9 a-b.—Neolitsea apoetuit. Vertical sections. 


Vertical Section (text-figs. 9, 9 a-b ).—This shows the very depressed and 
small guard cells, with scales overarched by accessory cells. 

Neolitsea Formosa Moore (B.M. Herb. 2227). 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. figs. 27, 28).—The stomatal apparatus consists of 
a pair of somewhat triangular subsidiary cells whose slightly rounded apices 
are at right angles to the pore which they surround (text-figs. 10, 10 a-c). 
Frequently the apex of one cell is more elongated and acute than that of the 
other (text-fig. 10 d). Their junctions are easily over-macerated, and there¬ 
fore are only visible here and there, and whereas the rest of tbe epidermal 
parenchyma stains deeply, the subsidiary cells only stain faintly. Barely is 
the outline of the guard cells visible from the surface; as in so many other 
genera of this family they are depressed, but their pore is visible and is 
rimmed by a pair of scales (text-figs. 10, 10 a), which themselves are often 
torn away, leaving then an oblong tear which narrows slightly at each end, 
and may be very ragged (text-fig. 10A). Where the material is less 
macerated, the scales themselves are seen to be continued into a pair of 
parallel ridges (text-fig. 10 a). Very infrequently the junction of the two 
guard cells may be seen between the scales, surrounding a narrow opening 
with a slightly thickened rim (text-figs. 10, 10 a-d). Here and there an 
epidermal cell is disposed parallel to the subsidiary cell in such a way as to 
suggest that it iB its mother cell. 

A few hair-bases or the bases of secretory cells occur amongst the sinuate 
parenchyma, and hare very thickened radial walls and a thickened rim. 

Upper Epidermis .—The sinuate parenchyma consists of smaller cells with 
thicker walls, and bears a few hair-bases. 
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Nbolitsea tbiplinervia Blame (B.M. Herb. 866). 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. figs. 29, 30).—The guard cells, which bear a pair 
o£ scales projecting above them, are invisible from the surface; they are 
encircled by a pair of subsidiary cells, not staining readily, whose horizontal 
elongation and somewhat triangular shape are characteristic of the genus. 
The stomata are generally enclosed by four or five sinuate-walled epidermal 
cells, two of which are disposed parallel to the long axis of the pore, and two 
at right angles to this when four are present. Their walls bordering the 
subsidiary cells are thickened, and they show evidence of being the products 
of division of an original mother cell. A few hair-bases similar to those of 
N. apoensis are to be seen. 

The upper surface bears more numerous hair-bases. It is composed of 
sinuate parenchyma. 

Nbolitsea zeylanica Nees 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. figs. 31, 32).—The stoinatal apparatus (text- 
fig. 11) consists of fragile guard cells, whose outer walls are easily over¬ 
macerated. A pair of cuticular ridges or scales, which are readily removed^ 



Text-fio. 11. — Neolitsea zeylanica Nees. 


grow out of them and project over the poral rim, which becomes very ragged 
when the scales are destroyed by maceration. The guard cells are bounded 
and overarched by a pair of accessory cells with very thickly cutinized upper 
walls, which stain but faintly, and readily break down (text-fig. 11). One 
or both of these accessory cells is triangular in shape with its base resting on 
the guard cells, and when the wall between the guard cell and accessory cell 
breaks down the stomata become very much horizontally elongated, and may 
appear triangular. 

Stomata and accessory cells are surrounded by four or five ordinary, 
deeply staining epidermal cells, often four in number, rarely three, and two 
of these often have definitely cutioularized walls bordering the stomata. 
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The parenchyma has walls with a hint of sinuation, and there are numerous 
hair-bases interspersed, each consisting of a central thickened rim, bordered 
by about five radiating cells. A rectangular mesh work of ill-defined venules 
is spread over the surface, and most of the hair-bases are associated with 
these venules. 

Upper Epidermis .—The walls of the upper epidermal parenchyma are 
thick, pitted and sinuate. A meshwork of venules on which small hair-bases 
or the bases of secretory cells are situated, is spread over the surface. 



Text-figs. 12 «,&.—Neolitsea zeylanica. Vertical sections of 
lower epidermis. 

Vertical Section (text-figs. 12 a, ft).—This reveals the deeply sunk guard 
cells with overarching accessory cells. Text-fig. 12 ft shows the cuticular 
outgrowth of the adjacent epidermal cell which forms the scale. 

General Characters of Neolitsea Cuticles . 

The cuticle of the lower surface, to which the stomata are restricted, is 
delicate. The generally depressed guard cells are bounded by a pair of 
accessory cells, of which one is usually larger than the other, parallel to their 
long axes, and both guard cells and accessory cells readily break down. The 
poral rim has projecting over it, a pair of scales or cuticular ridges arising 
from the junction of adjacent epidermal cell and guard cell which exhibit 
more resistance to maceration, but these also may be destroyed and leave a 
very ragged pore bounded only by accessory cells, which do not slain so 
readily as the remaining parenchyma. Here and there one accessory cell 
only, instead of a pair, may be seen. The common wall between accessory 
cell and guard cell is frequently destroyed, and a very wide horizontally 
elongated triangular appearance is then presented by the stomata which 
sometimes show twinning. 

The epidermal cells have more or less sinuate walls. Four epidermal cells 
most frequently surround the stomatal apparatus, two parallel to the long 
axis and two at right angles to this* This number is, however, not always 
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maintained, and the surrounding colls, in places, give evidence that they are 
products of successive divisions of an original mother cell, whose ultimate 
segments are the guard cells. 

Venules form a meshwork separating the stomata into groups. The cuticle 
of the upper surface is more resistant and the walls of the epidermal cells 
are sinuate. 

There is but little definite distinction between the cuticles of Neolitua 
species. The differences are mainly those of texture and degree of sinuation. 
Neolitsea triplinervia has almost straight walls, or slightly sinuate walls in 
its lower epidermis, while N. formosa exhibits a marked degree of 
sinuation. 


b. Fossil Species. 

Neolitsea Gardneri sp. nov. 

Occurrence . Eocene of Bournemouth (B.M.G.D. V. 12647, V. 12650). 
External Appearance (PI. 13. fig. 33).—Two specimens of this leaf were 
identified in the collection of Bournemouth plants made by Mr. Starkie 
Gardner, after whom I have much pleasure in naming this species. Leaf 



Lower surface. 


Tkxt-pigs. IS, IS a.—Neoltitea Gardntri. 

simple ; ovate-lanceolate, elliptical ; apex missing; margin entire to slightly 
undulating; midrib strongly marked with about seven secondaries on each 
side close together, some almost paired. These make angles of 40° to 70® 
with the midrib. Blade length 10-6 cm. to 11*9 cm. Blade width 3*5 cm. 
Stalk 2*1 cm. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. figs. 34, 35).—The stomata are restricted to 
this surface. The guard cells are delicate and often destroyed, though 
occasionally their junctions can be seen. Projecting from the poral rims. 
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pairs of scales stand erect, and close in the pores or lie back like the open 
leaves of a book and expose them (text-fig, 13). Tenuous lines of cuticu- 
larization connect them to the poles of the poral axes. The pore and invisible 
guard cells are bordered by deeply staining accessory cells, one of which 
may be larger than the other. Surrounding the guard cells and accessory 
cells are deeply staining epidermal cells which vary in number from four 
(the usual number) to six. The stomata may show twinning, that is, two 
stomata may be encircled by one set of girdling parenchyma. The 
parenchyma is thick-walled and shows much sinuation and the walls have 
little knob-like thickenings. There is an absence of hair-bases, and this is 
probably to be correlated with the thickness of the cuticle. 

Upper Epidermis .—This is made up entirely of thick-walled sinuate 
parenchyma with bead-like thickenings on the walls (text-fig. 13 a). 

Summary . —The external form and the cuticle of the fossil leaf named 
Neolitsea Gardneri indicates its close relationship to recent Neolitsea species. 

The fossil and recent forms agree in the following cuticular characters :— 

The stomata are restricted to the lower surface. The guard cells are 
fragile and readily destroyed. They are depressed and are themselves prac¬ 
tically invisible. Scales or cuticular ridges project above them and border 
the poral rim ; these scales are more resistant, hut when destroyed they leave 
a ragged pore. The pore is bounded by two delicate readily over-macerated 
accessory cells, one of which is larger than the other, and broader than long. 
Four to six epidermal cells girdle each stomatal group, and appear to he also 
of the nature of accessory cells giving evidence of origin from one mother 
cell by successive divisions (text-figs. 10, 11, 13). 

The epidermal cells of both upper and under surface have sinuate walls. 

In the fossil these cells can be differentially stained, but differential 
staining is not characteristic of those cells in recent species. 

Neolitsea Gardneri is more xcrophytic than any of the recent species 
examined, both upper and lower epidermis being tougher. 

III. The Genus Litsea. 

This genus, including about one hundred species, is mainly represented in 
the Indo-Malay Archipelago. The leaves are exceedingly variable in size 
in the different species, ranging from 31 cm. in length and 9 cm. in width 
to 3’5 cm. in length and 0*5 cm. in width. In shape they arc ovate-elliptical 
(L. sebifera, L. fuscata) to lanceolate (L. Stoeksii ), with acute or obtuse apex, 
and entire margin. The leaves are generally penninerved, but the basal 
secondaries may be almost paired (L. Stoeksii and L . fuscata). The angle 
made by the secondary veins with the midribs differs according to the position 
of the vein in the leaf, the lower veins making usually smaller angles 
than the upper ones. The number of secondary veins ranges from five to 
twelve. 

LINN, JOTON,—BOTANY, VOL, XLVII, 2 * 
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Litsea and Neolitsea show such a small n mount of vegetative distinction 
that external leaf-form alone would probably never serve as a criterion of 
distinction between them. 

On the whole, the leaves are less leathery in texture than in most other 
genera of this family, but the upper surface is tougher than the under one. 

a. Secant Species. 

Litsea Stooksii Hook. fil. var. glabbata, No. 18921. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. figs. 36, 37).—Heavily cutinized accessory cells 
project over the pore like a pair of jaws and beneath these are scaly cuti- 
cular outgrowths on the poral rim of the deeply sunk guard cells, which are 
unequal in size, one of thorn being sometimes triangular. 



Tkxt-FIO. 14.— Liisea Stocksii. Vertical section. 

Four to six papillose epidermal cells encircle each stomatal group. 
Venules about three cells wide form a close meshwork and where they inter¬ 
sect, here and thore, rosette-like projections of papillose cells are seen. The 
venule cells are bead-like or moniliform. 

Upper Epidermis .—This consists of straight thick-walled parenchyma. 

Vertical Section (text-fig, 14). 

Litbba fusoata Meissu., No. 413. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. figs. 38,39).—The stomata are scattered irregu¬ 
larly and are very abundant. The guard cells in vertical section are 
triangular in shape (text-fig. 15). They are depressed and covered by a 
very thick layer of cutin which dips down between them and masks their 
shape, leaving a narrow scale-rimmed opening, but their scales are fre¬ 
quently destroyed by maceration. The triangular guard cells are bordered 
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by a ring of undifferentiated epidermal cells, which slightly overlap them. 
Hair-bases frequently bearing long unicellular sclerenchymatous hairs (see 
text-fig* 15 a) are abundant on the numerous venules which form a polygonal 
or quadrangular meshwork, and probably the slight development of scales is 
to be correlated with the presence of these hairs. 




Upper Epidermis .—The colls are thick-walled and hairless with occasional 
slight sinuations in the walls. 

Vertical Section .—This reveals the thickness of the cutin, which dips down 
leaving slit-like openings, at the base of which are depressed triangular guard 
cells overarched by accessory cells (text-fig. 15). 

L.1T8RA 8EBIFEKA Pei’S., var. TOMENTOSA Uook. fil. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. figs. 40, 41).—The stomata show no definite 
grouping but are scattered irregularly bet ween the straight-walled paren¬ 
chyma which is readily over-macerated. The guard cells are slightly longer 
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Text-fig. 10. —Litsea sebifera. Vertical section. 


than broad; their junctions and their outer walls are very easily over¬ 
macerated, while the poral rim is markedly cutinized, the cutinizations 
slightly projecting in places to form short and narrow scale-like ridges 
where the pore is widest. Each guard cell is itself bordered by an epidermal 

2 K 
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oell parallel to its long axis, and with the breaking down of the intervening 
wall the fusion of the two gives a false appearance of extreme breadth to 
the stomata, and now and then a triangular appearance at right angles to the 
pore. The pore is somewhat variable in length as well as width. Four or 
five epidermal cells encircle the guard cells and their parallel accessory cells. 
Thick-walled tubular hair-bases occur on the venules and less frequently on 
the epidermal parenchyma. 

Upper Epidermis .—This consists of thin uniform parenchyma crossed by 
venules bearing hair-bases. 

Vertical Section. —The guard cells are very slightly below the level of a 
pair of cells which partly overlaps but does not conceal them, and both are 
covered with cuticle dipping in between them. The epidermal cells are very 
thin-walled and hardly stain (text-fig. 16). 

General Characters of the Cuticles of Litsea. 

The cuticles of the lower surface are extremely delicate. The stomata are 
very abundant and are protected by hairs ( L. fuscata ), hair-bases, or papillose 
cells (L. Stocksii ), and show no definite grouping. The guard cells may be 
very depressed (L. fuscata and L. Stocksii ) or may not (L. sebifera). They 
are bordered by specialized or unspecialized accessory cells, unequal in size, 
which may partially or completely overarch them, or as in L. sebifera may 
be parallel to them. The common wall between guard cell and accessory 
cell readily breaks down and gives an effect of horizontal elongation to the 
stomata, which often exhibit a triangular appearance owing to one or both 
accessory cells having an acute apex at right angles to the long axis of 
the pore which they bound. The poral rim may be thickly cutinized (L. 
sebifera ), or the cutinizations may be further developed to form narrow 
scales ( L. fuscata). Four to six epidermal cells close in each stoinatal group, 
and it would seem that the accessory and guard cells are the ultimate pro¬ 
ducts of segmentation from a mother cell which first cut off the encircling 
oells. When no well-defined accessory cell is disposed parallel to the length 
of the guard cell, two of the encircling epidermal cells meet in such a way 
as to make an acute angle, at right angles to the long axis of the guard cells. 

The parenchyma of the lower surface of the species examined is thin and 
straight-walled, while that of the upper surface has much thicker walls, in 
which slight sinuations are occasionally visible. On both snrfaces the 
venules form a meshwork, which may be wide- or olose-meshed and poly¬ 
gonal or quadrangular. Hairs or hair-bases are always more abundant upon 
these venules than elsewhere. There does not seem to be any definite 
anatomical distinction between the cuticles of Litsea and Neolitsea ; the cells 
of the latter, however, are usually more markedly sinuate. 
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b. Fossil Species. 

Litsea Edwabdsi sp. nov. 

Occurrence. Bournemouth Beds, Eocene. 

Locality. Durley Chine, Bournemouth, and Cliffs between Alum and 
Durley Chines. 

External Characters (PI. 13. fig. 45, text-fig. 17).—Leaf simple, lanceo¬ 
late, base cuneate ; apex missing ; margin entire, with slight curve towards 
distal end. Length (incomplete), width 1*4 cm. Cuticle not tough. 
Midrib prominent, bearing one secondary vein in one specimen and three 
secondaries in another. Petiole 5 cm. long, very slender. 



Tkxt-fig. 17 . — Litscu Edviardsi. 


Lower Epidermis (PI. 13. figs. 42, 42 a, 43).—The parenchyma cells arc 
thin-walled and occasionally sinuate ; the approximately rectangular venules 
bear a few hair-bases, consisting of five to seven radiating cells with a 
thickened border surrounding a central hair. 

The stomata, which have no definite grouping, show occasional twinning. 
The guard cells are sometimes very asymmetrical and slightly longer than 
broad, with very delicate outer walls, and junctions which are sometimes 
broken down. The poral rim appears strongly cutinized, with a pair of 
narrow upstanding scales or ridges from which slight cuticalar ridges 
proceed to the poles. One of the guard cells is frequently triangular with 
its apex at right angles to the long axis of the stoma. This appearance is 
really due to fusion with an accessory cell. One or rarely two epidermal 
cells close in the guard cells above and below. These cells, with the parallel 
accessory cells, are evidently the results of a series of segmentations from a 
common mother cell (text-figs. 18,18 a—b). Thus all are true subsidiary 
cells. 
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The venule cells differ very little from the rest of the parenchyma, being 
only somewhat narrower. 



Text-figs. 18, 18 a~b.—Litsea Edwarihi. 


Upper Epidermis (PI. 13. fig. 44).—This consists of* sinuate parenchyma, 
crossed by a rectangular mesh work of venules whose component cells have also 
sinuate walls. They bear a few small hair-bases at infrequent intervals. 

Litska hirsuta sp. nov. 

Occurrence . Bournemouth Beds, Eocene (B.M.G.D. V„ 12652-3). 

Locality . Bournemouth. 

External Characters (PI. 14. fig. 46),—Leaf slightly obovate, spatulate ; 
a very small portion of the apex is missing ; margin slightly and irregularly 
sinuate to undulating; secondary veins alternating or almost paired. Ten 
secondaries occur on the left side of the midrib. These secondaries show 
distinct forking, one bifurcating halfway between midrib and edge (about 
2*7 cm. from the edge), the remainder 4*5 mm. from the margin. They make 
angles with the midrib ranging between 31° and 40°. Length of blade 
14 cm. to 8*2 cm., stalk 0*5 cm. Width of blade 6*4 cm. to 4 cm. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 47, 48).—Stomata are confined to the 
lower surface. They consist of thin-walled guard cells unequal in size, 
much elongated at right angles to the pore, and hearing scales. Their apices 
at right angles to the pore are frequently acutely triangular or one only 
may form a triangle; they are undoubtedly accessory cells which have 
become confluent with the guard cells. The polar junctions of the guard 
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cells arc mostly destroyed, or unstained, but the poral rim bears a very 
definite pair of scales or cuticular ridges which may be open or closed, and 
from which cuticular strands can sometimes be seen passing to the delicate 
polar junctions (text-fig. 19). 

The epidermal parenchyma is straight-walled and the cells show much 
variability in size and shape. From two to four or five epidermal cells form 
a group round each stoma and here and there give evidence of the apical 



Text-fig. 19.— LiUea hirstUa. Lower epidermis. 


type of segmentation. The cuticle bears vast numbers of hair-bases mainly 
seated on the venules, which are two or three cells wide. Each hair-base is 
constituted of seven to nine cells with thickened radial walls radiating from 
a thick-walled central somewhat irregular opening. 

Upper Epidermis ,—This consists of small parenchyma with straight and 
thick walls ; minute hair-bases occur on the venules. 

Litsea bourn ensis sp. nov. 

Occurrence . Bournemouth Beds, Eocene (B.M.G.D. V. 12646). 

One specimen of this leaf with its outline complete was found in the 
Gardner Collection from Bournemouth, and numerous fragments also yielding 
well-preserved cuticle were found in situ by the writer. 

External Characters (PI. 14. fig. 49).—Leaf simple, lanceolate, apex some¬ 
what blunt; margin entire; venation pinnate, midrib well marked, but all 
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laterals except one obliterated. The secondary vein present makes an anile 
of 27° with the midrib. Length of blade 6*7 cm., length of stalk *9 jte,, 
width of blade 1*2 cm. j 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 50,51).—Stomata are confined to the/dower 
surface. The guard cells are in some instances apparently unequal ip size ; 
the rim is bordered by short and narrow scales (toxt-fig. 20), while ;(he rest 
of the poral rim is only slightly cutinized. The guard cells are enclosed by 
three, four or five epidermal cells two of which are parallel to their long 
axes, and are presumably derived by segmentation from a common mother 
cell. 



Tbxt-fio. 20, —Litsta boumetuis. Lower epidermis. 


The stomata are very numerous, and apart from the accessory cells which 
surround them, there is only a thick-walled parenchyma. Occasionally the 
outer walls of the guard cells, or one of them, is broken down, fusion with 
the accessory cell parallel to its long axis then taking place as in the recent 
species L. sebifera. Stomata and parenchyma are enclosed in a plexus of 
thick-walled venules, on which a very few hair-bases are to be seen, which 
consist of about eight radiating cells surrounding a central space. Correlated 
with the poor development of hairs, is the toughness of the walls of the 
epidermal cells. 

Upper Epidermis (text-fig. 21).—This is made up of thick-walled paren¬ 
chyma without stomata. 
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Summary .—An investigation of the cuticular structure of the fossils 
named Litsea Edwardsi , L . hirsuta , and X. bournensis shows that they must 
be referred to the Lauracese and placed in the genus Litsea . The cuticles of 
the fossil and recent species agree in their delicacy. The stomatal apparatus 
is always characterized by great breadth and by the presence of paired 
unequal, often triangular accessory cells, overlapping depressed scale-bearing 
guard cells. Other points in common are the segmentation of these accessory 
cells and their encircling epidermal cells from a common mother cell. There 
is a constant tendency for the outer walls of the guard cells and their 
junctiBns to break down, the colls then fusing. 

Evidence from the cuticles alone would perhaps scarcely suffice for identi¬ 
fication with actual living species, and, moreover, there are small differences 
which fully warrant the use of separate names for the various fossil 
forms. 



Text-fig. 21.— Litsea bournensis. Upper epidermis. 

Litsea Edwardsi has a very delicate cuticle with few hair-bases, the 
upper epidermal cells have sinuate walls, and the stomata tend to be more 
asymmetrical. Litsea hirsuta and L . bournensis have straight-walled epi¬ 
dermal cells. The first bears very numerous hairs, and the second has a 
tougher cuticle with much thicker walls both of epidermal and venule cells 
as well as more numerous stomata. 

IV. The Genus L index a. 

Lindera is represented at the present time mainly in Eastern Asia and 
America. Of the species investigate, L . Oldhami is from Formosa, 
X. Prattii, L . Meissneri , L . megaphylla , X. pulcherrima, L. strychnifolia, and 
L . rubronervia from China, and L . prcecoa from Japan. 

The leaves vary in average length from 14 cm. (X. megaphylla , X. Prattii) 
to 6 cm. (X. pulcherrima) ; their width varies from 7 cm. (X, Prattii) to 
1 cm. They are simple and oblong or elliptical (X. Oldhami) to obovate 
(X. megaphylla ), delicate or coriaceous and are penninerved or three- to five- 
ribbed. Lindera rubronervia may be penni- or tri-nerved (text-figs. 22,23), 
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as is also L. strychnifolia. The number of secondary veins ranges from three 
(Linder a ru/a) to seven (L. Meissneri) or to ten or twelve (L. Oldhami, 
L. megaphylla). The veins, except the basal ones, make angles with the 
mid-rib varying from 40° to 60°, but the basal veins make angles of about 
30° with the midrib. 

a. Recent Species. 

Lindera megaphylla Hemsl. 

Lower Epidermis (PL 14. figs. 52, 53).—This is a most beautiful form. 
The stomata are depressed and each is encircled by about ten tiny differen¬ 
tially staining moniliform epidermal cells. Within this ring a drying 
number of depressed accessory cells, resulting apparently from tangential 
division of the ring cells, project over still lower guard cells which are 
delicate and easily destroyed by maceration. Where present they are seen 
to bear a pair of large scales arising as iu other genera from the junction of 
accessory and gnard cells, with cnticular prolongations to the poles; the 
prolongations slain very faintly or not at all, while the scales themselves 
stain much more deeply. The whole effect is much like that of the diatom 
Pseudonavicella lying in a cavity. The epidermal cells are small and 
papillate. The venule cells are also papillate, and the edge of a venule may 
present a frilled apearance. 

Upper Epidermis. —This consists of sinuate parenchyma. 

Lindera Oldhami Hemsl. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 54, 55).—This is easily over-macerated. 
The stomatal apparatus consists of a ring of seven to eight accessory cells 
slightly raised above the level of the surrounding parenchyma. These cells 
arc somewhat variable in size, and some project more than others; they 
girdle a pore in which small depressed guard cells can be seen at a lower level. 
These exhibit the characteristic PseudonavicellaAWo outline with pale polar 
extremities and bear the small scales or cuticular ridges seen also in other 
species of this genus. 

The somewhat sinuate epidermal parenchyma is spread over with a net¬ 
work of venules which bear hair-bases, to which in some cases unicellular 
acicular hairs arc still attached. 

Upper Epidermis. —This is composed of parenchyma with sinuate walls, 
and is delicate and easily over-macerated. 

This cuticle resembles that of Lindera megaphylla in the grouping of the 
accessory cells, but the epidermal parenchyma of L. Oldhami is non-papillate. 

Lihdera Mbissniri King (B.M. Herb. 17228). 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 56, 57).—Very delicate stomata are enclosed 
by papillate epidermal cells. The stomata consist of pairs of faintly niniwmg 
accessory cells, or one only, parallel to the exceedingly thin-walled non- 
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staining guard cells whose pore is rimmed by a pair of scales, which arc 
elongated and narrow and attached by minute cuticular thickenings. Those 
cuticular ridges are slightly swollen and nodulose, and sometimes beak-like 
terminally. The outline of the stomata with their scales and their ridge¬ 
like continuations is somewhat like Pseudonavicella. The scales are seen 
open, half open or closed. 

The accessory cells stain but faintly and their junction with the guard cells 
is exceedingly delicate and often breaks down, making the stomata very 
elongated across the pore. 

Well-defined venules about six cells wide make a rectangular meshwork 
enclosing papillate epidermal cells and stomata. 

Upper Epidermis .—This consists of straight-walled non-papillate paren¬ 
chyma crossed by a rectangular meshwork of venules. 

Lindera pulcherrima Benth. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. fig. 58).—A close meshwork of venules bears 
numerous hair-bases and many long unicellular tapering sclerenehymatous 
hairs, slightly bulbous at the base. The stomata are depressed and the guard 
cells concealed by paired accessory cells which project right over them leading 
a slit-like opening. At a lower focus the scaly ridges on the guard cells can 
be seen. Two narrow epidermal cells are disposed parallel to the over¬ 
arching accessory cells, ue. parallel to the slit, while one cell, usually 
considerably larger, closes in the stomatal group at right angles to the long 
axis of the pore. The epidermal cells are not papillate as in L. Meissneri. 
Their walls are very slightly sinuate or quite straight. 

Upper Epidermis .—This is composed of very sinuately walled parenchyma 
with a meshwork of venules bearing hair-bases and hairs similar to those of 
the lower epidermis. 

Lindera Prattii Gamble (B.M. Herb. 809). 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 59, 60).—The stomatal apparatus consists 
of a pair of triangular asymmetrical accessory cells jaw-like in form, which 
may or may not completely project over the guard cells. In the former case 
they have a narrow elongated slit, through which the poral rim can be seen, 
bordered by a pair of thick and wide cuticular ridges or scales with narrow 
unstaining prolongations which approximate at the poles, giving again the 
Pseudonavicella- like appearance. The epidermal parenchyma is thin and 
straight-walled, and bears numerous large, torn cells which are apparently 
secretory, each slightly raised and surrounded by a ring of narrower cells at 
a lower level. 

Upper Epidermis .—The upper epidermis is built up of straight-walled 
cells which have secretory cells among them similar to those seen in the 
lower epidermis. The adjacent cells are rich in contents and stain differently. 
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Lindera pr^ecox Blum© 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. fig. 61).—The stomatal apparatus consists of a 
pair of guard cells with faintly staining, or unstained nodulose or tumid ends 
which easily break down. They bear large scales or ridges which arch over 
them and cover them in, so that at a high focus neither guard cells nor pore 
are visible. On focussing downwards their outline is rather like that of 
Pseudonavicella. These guard cells are bordered by a pair of delicate 
accessory cells not taking up stain. Often one of these cells is larger than 
the other, and may be triangular, but it is more usually oblong, or even 
rounded. 

The triangular character is seen commonly in Litsea^ in this genus only 
occasionally. Moreover, Lindera cuticles are distinguished from those of 
Litsea by the greater elongation of the guard cells and their more generally 
defined Pseudonavicella-like outline with tumid or nodulose unstaining 
junctions. 

Four to five epidermal cells surround the guard and accessory cells and 
stain fairly deeply. The epidermal parenchyma is sinuate. 

Upper Epidermis .—This consists of straight-walled parenchyma readily 
destroyed by maceration. 

Lindera rtjbronervia Gamble (B.M. Herb. 1637). (Text-figs. 22, 23.) 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 62, 63).— Very delicate, somewhat depressed 
stomata bear deeply staining ridges or scales, which may stand erect or be 
closed. The thin unstained walls of the guard cells and their junctions and 




Text-figs. 22, 23. —Lindera rubronervia. 


the cuticular linear prolongations of the scales are visible on careful focussing. 
One or a pair of delicate and transparent accessory cells borders the guard 
cells, and may overarch them and close in the pore, which now and then shows 
a thick PseudonavicellaAike outline. The guard cells are longer than broad, 
but the frequent fusion of the delicate outer walls of the guard and accessory 
cells gives a false appearance of extreme breadth to the stomata. The 
development of the stomata seems to follow the Litsea plan, the segmenta¬ 
tions which ultimately cut off the guard cells following the same kind of 
sequenoe as an apical cell. The number of ordinary epidermal cells sur¬ 
rounding the stomatal group is variable; it may be as many as five or as 
few as three. Twin stomata are frequent. The epidermal parenchyma is 
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very slightly sinuate or straight-walled. The venules bear deeply staining 
hair-bases from which sometimes unicellular acicular hairs project. 

Upper Epidermis .—The parenchyma is regular and almost straight-walled. 

Lindera stryohnifolia Villar 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. fig. 64).—Scale-bearing guard cells are over¬ 
arched by delicate subsidiary cells unequal in size ; the outline of the pore is 
often like Pseudonavicelia , especially when the accessory cells gape widely. 
From the scales of the guard cells tenuous cuticularized strands pass to 
the poles. 

The parenchyma has sinuate walls and is crossed by a rectangular mesh- 
work of venules, also with sinuate cells. On the venules, especially where 
they intersect, there are sclerenchymatous hair-bases, which in some cases 
boar long unicellular hairs. 

Upper Epidermis .—Thick-walled sinuate parenchyma constitutes the upper 
epidermis. A very few hair-bases are to be seen at wide intervals. 

Lindera rufa Gamble 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 65, 66).—Depressed scale-bearing guard 
cells with prolongc 1 and often nodulose terminations are overarched by 
paired unstained accessory colls, which may meet over the pore. 



Tkxt-fig. 24. —Lindera rufa . Vertical section. 


These cells are readily removed by maceration, and the guard colls are 
then exposed. Small thick-rimmed openings, single or paired, are abundant. 
They may possibly be hair-bases, but there is no evidence of hairs themselves, 
nor are the cells round these openings as definitely radiately grouped as is 
common with hair-bases. 

The parenchyma is moderately thick with here and there a slight sinuation 
in a wall. The venules are thick-walled, and where three or four intersect 
become much wider* 
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Upper Epidermis.~~Th.iB is entirely built up of thick straight-walled 
parenchyma. 

Vertical Section (see text-fig. 24).—A vertical section through this leaf 
reveals the very tough cuticle and crenulatod surface of the lower epidermis. 
The stomata are very deeply sunk and bear cuticular ridges projecting over 
them, while the cuticle dips deeply down to cover them. Adjacent cells 
overarch them and form accessory cells. The scales arise as cuticular 
outgrowths. 

General Characters of the Cuticles of the Genus Lindera. 

The cuticle is thin-walled, sometimes hairy (L. pulcherrima) or glandular 
(L. Prattii). The stomata are somewhat variable 4 in size and are often 
depressed and overlapped, or may be merely bordered by a pair of accessory 
cells, between which can be seen the guard cells, bearing on their upper 
surface cuticular ridges on very definite scales. The poles of the long axes 
of the guard cells and scales are prolonged and nodulose or distended, 
presenting a tumid appearance. These ends do not stain, and readily break 
down. The whole poral outline of the stoma resembles that of Pseudo - 
navicella. The accessory cells are unequal in size, and one is sometimes 
triangular with its base parallel to the poral rim. They do not stain deoply 
and may remain quite unstained. Their junctions with the guard cells may 
break down, and then the stomata appear extremely broad. In those species 
in which the accessory cells overlap the guard cells, the former are commonly 
somewhat jaw-like in shape, much like the mandibles of the Crayfish, and 
only when these jaws are open can the guard cells be seen. In some species 
(L. Oldhami) a whole ring of accessory cells girdles the depressed guard 
cells. The lower epidermal parenchyma may be straight-walled (L . Prattii 
and L. pulcherrima ) or sinuate ( L . prcrcc.x^ L . strychnifolia ), and the cells 
may be papillate ( L . megaphylla , L . Meissneri). 

The upper epidermis consists of parenchyma which may be straight-walled 
(L. Meissneri , L. Prattii) or sinuate ( L. megaphylla , L. pulcherrima). 

The genus is distinguished from Litsea in its cuticular structures by the 
greater elongation of the scales and the terminally swollen prolongations of 
the guard cells. 

h . Fossil Species. 

Lindera cinnxmomifolia sp. nov. 

Occurrence. Bournemouth Beds, Eocene. 

Locality. Curley Chine. Several specimens have been found by the 
writer. 

External Characters (PI. 14. fig. 67, text-fig. 25).—Leaf simple, lanceolate, 
entire; apex missing. The venation is characteristic: the midrib is well 
marked and from it two paired lateral veins pass upwards almost to 
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the margin* The angle made by both secondaries with the midrib varies 
from 7*5° to 8°. The blade passes gradually into the stalk. Length of 
blade present 4*5 cm., width 1 to 1*4 cm. Length of stalk 4 mm. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 68, 69).—Stomata are restricted to the 
lower surface. The guard cells are bounded by a pair of unequal accessory 
cells, one of which is often triangular with its base parallel to the stoma. 
These are distinguished from tho remaining parenchyma by their differential 
staining, for whereas the ordinary epidermal cells stain deeply, the subsidiary 
cells hardly stain at all. 



Text-fig. 25 .—Lindera cinnamomifolia. 


The guard cells are somewhat longer than broad with colourless nodulose 
or tumid junctions, and bear a pair of upstanding scales which only rarely 
are partly closed, but usually stand open and erect. Often the delicate 
junctions of the guard cells, with their ridged scale continuations, are broken 
down. The epidermal cells are straight-walled, with occasionally a few 
triangular or round spaces which appear to be water pores. The meshwork 
of venules is rectangular, bearing now and again a rosette-like group of cells, 
some of which are very slightly papillate. Tn places these venules are 
accompanied by cavities running longitudinally which appear connected 
with the triangular pores. 

V 2 >per Epidermis (PI. 14. fig. 70).—This is entirely composed of straight- 
walled parenchyma, with a few pores similar to those of the lower epidermis. 
Delicate venules form a meshwork over the surface, and there are some 
ill-defined and small hair-bases. 



Text-fig. 26.— Lindera cmnamomifolia var. portfera . 

Lindera cinnamomifolia var. porifera var. nov. 

Occurrence . Bournemouth Beds, JSocene. 

Locality. Durley Chine, Bournemouth. 

External Characters (text-fig. 26).—Leaf lanceolate, entire; apex missing. 
Midrib well marked, other veins not shown. Length 5*6 cm., width 2 6 cm. 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 71, 72).—This is a slightly more xeropliy tic 
type than L. cinnamomifolia. There are fewer stomata (3 : 5 in the same 
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area), which though varying in size are on the average somewhat smaller. 
The most distinctive feature is, however, the abundance of groups of small 
thick-rimmed triangular openings. These also occur in L. cinnamomifolia, 
but are nearly three times as numerous in the variety porifera. 

Upper Epidermis. —The triangular pores are again very numerous. 

Linder a Batheri sp. nov. 

Occurrence, Bournemouth Beds, Eocene. 

Locality. Cliffs between Alum and Middle Chines. 

External Characters (text-fig. 27).—Basal fragment of leaf alone pre¬ 
served. A basal vein, evidently one of two, springs from the junction of 
stalk and blade at the side of the midrib and curves upwards parallel to 
the margin. Stalk slender, 1*7 cm. long. 



Tkxt-fiG. 27 .—Lindera Batheri, 

Lower Epidermis (PI. 14. figs. 73, 74).—Stomata are confined to the lower 
surface, which is more delicate than that of L. cinnamomifolia. The guard 
cells are not obviously depressed, but bear a pair of elongated narrow scales 
projecting over their upper surface, with a deeply staining rim towards the 
pore. The polar terminations of the scales and guard cells are unstained 
and sometimes tumid or nodulose. Rarely only can the polar prolongations 
of the scales be seen. 

A pair of sometimes unequal cells, taking up stain very faintly or not at 
all, borders the guard cells parallel to their long axes. Four or five deeply 
staining epidermal cells encircle each stomatal group, which is of variable 
size. The epidermal cells differ from those of L. cinnamomifolia in being 
markedly sinuate, so that there is much resemblance to the recent L. prcecox ; 
the stomata, however, are larger in the fossil, and also the epidermal cells 
are smaller than in the recent species; hence the fossil is probably speci¬ 
fically distinct. There are no glandular openings, nor any indication of 
hairs. 

Upper Epidermis (PI. 14. fig. 75).—This consists of sinuate parenchyma 
bearing numerous small pores similar to those seen in such abundance in 
L. cinnamomifolia var. porifera. The sinuations are less marked than in the 
lower epidermis. 

Summary. —The fossil IAndera leaves described are characterized by the 
presence of paired secondary veins springing from the base of the midrib, so 
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that the lower part of the leaf appears trinerved. This is a feature typical 
of many recent species of Lindera ( L. rubronervia , L. pulcherrima y L. strych- 
nifolia> L. rufa , L. Prattii ). Fossil and recent forms agree also in the 
simple character of the leaves, their oblong-lanceolate or ovate shape, and 
their entire margin. 

The cuticles of recent and fossil species exhibit the following charac¬ 
teristics in common:—Scale-rimmed guard cells whose axial terminations 
are somewhat prolonged, often nodulose, and staining faintly if at all. The 
general poral outline is much like that of the diatom Pseudonavicella . 
The guard cells are bordered by a pair of differentially staining accessory 
cells, unequal in size. They are usually rounded at right angles to the 
pore, rather than acutely triangularly distended as in Neolitsea. 

In common with other members of the Lauraceae, Lindera has the stomata 
restricted to the lower surface, and there is much variability of size in the 
stomata] groups. The guard cells bear scales or cuticular ridges on their 
upper surface, which are connected to the poles by cuticularizations. 
Accessory cells border the guard cells and may completely interlock over 
the pore ( L. pulcherrima , L. Prattii , L. rufa). This is also seen in some 
species of Litsea , but the apical cell type of segmentation of the stomata is 
not as clearly evidenced in Lindera as in Litsea or Neolitsea. 

The epidermal cells may be straight-walled (L. Prattii , L. cinnamomifolia) 
or sinuate (L. preecox, L. Batheri ). The cuticle may be glandular (L. Prattii, 
L. cinnamomifolia). The fossil species described have strong cuticles with 
less stomatal protection by accessory cells or papillate cells, hairs, etc. than 
the recent forms. 


V. General Conclusions. 

The minute details of plant anatomy revealed by the study of cuticular 
structure are seen to yield valuable* data for interpretating certain floras of 
past geological times. The method is, however, limited to those plants which 
by virtue of their tough skin are capable of preservation in sedimentary 
deposits. In this respect' the selection of the Lauraceae for investigation 
was indicated owing to the resistant character of the majority of their leaves. 
In the Bournemouth Eocene they are among the most abundant fossils with 
cuticle preserved, where indeed many of the lanceolate leaves with pinnate 
venation, strong midrib, and well preserved cuticle are revealed on micro¬ 
scopic examination as members of this family. 

This research and the previous work on the Fagaceae prove the possibility 
of identifying fossils by a oareful and detailed comparison of their cuticles 
with those of living genera. 

Within the family Lauraceae, the cuticular characters of the genera dealt 
with may be summarized as follows:— Aniba has a tough, resistant epidermis. 
The lower surface bears depressed guard cells with scales, bordered by two 
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or four accessory cells, which in some species are markedly lobed and over¬ 
arch the pore to which they impart a cruciform poral outline. The free 
edge of the accessory cells is strongly thickened in various species of this 
genus. Spicular ridges may be present in guard cells, accessory cells, and 
parenchyma. Neolitsea and Litsea are closely related genera with far less 
resistant cuticles than Aniba . They, too, have complex stomata. The 
guard cells bear scales or cuticular ridges and are bordered by unequal 
accessory cells, one of which may be more or less triangular. The wall 
common to accessory cell and guard cell tends to break down, giving an 
appearance of extreme breadth to the stomata. Differential staining is 
exhibited by these different cuticular elements. 

Lindera has very thin-walled transparent stomata. The guard cells, 
which bear scales, are variable in size, often depressed, and are overlapped 
or bordered by a varying number of accessory cells. The poles of the long 
axes of the guard cells and scales are prolonged and nodulose; these polar 
terminations do not stain, and often break down. The whole poral outline, 
where it is not hidden by projecting accessory cells, is like that of 
Pseudonavicella. 

The cuticular structure in these genera arid in others not described in 
detail in the present paper, indicates that the stomata of the Lauracece have 
a distinct family resemblance. 

The present investigation demonstrates the presence of one species of 
Aniba and of various species of Neolitsea , Litsea, and Lindera in the Eocene 
of Bournemouth. It is interesting to note that the genera Laurus and 
Cinnamomum, which are very commonly described as leaf-impressions in 
Tertiary deposits, and which have quite distinctive cuticles, have not yet 
been recognized in the Bournemouth flora. 

It is evident that the physiological characters of the fossil Lauraoeous 
cuticles here described are such as at the present time are associated with 
the need for controlling transpiration. Such characters as the depressed 
stomata, the protection of the pore by scales, the formation of a vestibule by 
overarching accessory cells—the hairs, the thick cuticle—the spicules,. will 
doubtless be of assistance in interpretation of the natnre of the flora and the 
climate of Middle Eocene time in England. 

I have to thank Dr. F. A. Bather, of the Geological Department of the 
British Museum, and Dr. A. B. Rendle, of the Botanical Department, for 
allowing me the use of these departments. I owe much gratitude to Mr. W. N. 
Edwards for his continuous helpful criticism. The cuticle photographs in 
the paper are the work of Mr. F. W. Edwards, those of external leaf-form 
by Mr. Herring, to both of whom I offer my hearty thanks. 

I have again to acknowledge very gratefully a grant from the Rpyal 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 12. 

Aniba Gardners 

Fig. 1. Under epidermis, X 136. 

Fig. 2. Under epidermis, X 640. Depressed scale-bearing guard cells and overlapping 
accessory cells whose ire© border 1 b strongly cuticularized, and which vary in 
number. Note hair-base almost in tho middle of the field. 

Fig. 3. Under epidermis, x 30. irregular dark cruciform stomata! areas. Straight-walled 
parenchyma. Meshwork of venules intersecting at wide angles. Cf. A. spiculata 
(fig. 21). 

Aniba Jirrmda. 

Fig, 4. Under epidermis, X 185. 

Fig. 6. Under epidermis, X 540. Stomata with guard cells covered by 1-3 lobed inter¬ 
locking accessory cells. 

Fig. 6. Under epidermis, X 30. Dark quadrangular stomatal areas often cruciform. 

Sinuate-walled parenchyma. Intersecting venules, which meet at wide augles, 
almost right angles. Cf. A. spiculata (fig. 21). 

Aniba lavigata. 

Fig. 7 Under epidermis, X 135. 

Fig. 8. Under epidermis, X 640. Paired deeply-lobed unequal accessory cells, often bi- 
lobed with free thickened border, project over sunk scale bearing guard cells 

Aniba JRidleyana. 

Fig. 9. Under epidermis, X 135* Guard cells bearing large scales. Thick straight-walled 
parenchyma. 

Fig. 20. Under epidermis, X 640. Guard cells covered with large scales, spicule-bordered. 
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Aniba Mostmanniana , 

Fig. 11. Under epidermis, x 540. 

Fig. 12. Under epidermis, X 540. Scale-rimmed guard cells bordered by four epidermal 
cells, sometimes bilobed. 

Aniba robust a. 

Fig. 13. Under epidermis, X 135. Guard cells covered by large scales. Thick straight- 
walled parenchyma. Thick venules dilated here and there, bearing hair-base. 

Fig. 14. Under epidermis, x 540. Guard cells with scales, surrounded by epidermal colls 
of which opposite ones are often unequal iu size. 

Aniba bracteata. 

Fig. 16. Under epidermis, X 135, 

Fig. 16. Under epidermis, X 640. Scale-covered guard cells surrounded by two or four 
encircling lobed V-shaped accessory cells. Spicular outgrowths under and 
round some of the scales. 


Aniba amazonica. 

Fig. 17. Under epidermis, x 135. 

Fig. 18. Under epidermis, x 540. Scale-covered guard cells encircled by four epidermal 
cells. Opposite girdling cells are unequal in size and sometimes V-shaped. 

Aniba desertorum. 

Under epidermis, x 135. Much like A, amazonica hut parenchyma is straight- 
walled. 

Under epidermis, x 540. Guard cells bearing open or closed scales, and bordered 
by four unequal accessory cells. Spicules present in some guard cells, bordering 
accessory cells and some epidermal cells; cf. the lowest hair-base on the right 
of the field, with spicules in the surrounding cells. 

Aniba spiculata. 

Fig. 21. Under epidermis, x 30. Dark, iirregular, frequently cruciform stomatal areas. 

Straight-walled parenchyma. Intersecting venules, branching at wide angles, 
almost right angles. 

Fig. 22. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata, consisting of depressed scale-bordered guard 
cells surrounded and overlapped by bilobed accessory cells packed with spicules. 
Straight-walled pitted parenchyma with spicules in some of the cells. 

Fig. 23. Under epidermis, X 540. Here the surrounding accessory cells do not all overlap the 
guard cells which are unusually abundant in this small portion of the preparation. 
The poro with scale-bearing guard cell can be seen, 

big. 24. Under epidermis, X 90. Dark, deeply-lobed accessory cells surro un d a pore often 
cruciform; cf. with figs, 1, 4, 7. Straight-walled parenchyma. 

Plate 13. 

Aniba spiculata. 

Fig. 25. Ext rna characters. 

Neolitsea upoensis 

Fig. 26. Under epidermis, x 540. Two stomatal groups each with one triangular accessory 
cell. Thickened poral rim bearing scaly ridges, between accessory cells. Thick- 
walled hair-base. 


Fig. 19. 
Fig. 20. 
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Neolitsea formosa. 

Fig. 27. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata with unequal accessory cells.' Scale-bordered 
pores. Sinuate parenchyma. 

Fig. 26. Under epidermis, x 185. 


Neolitsea triplinerma. 

Fig. 29. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata showing horizontally elongated unequal tri¬ 
angular accessory cells. 

Fig. 30. Under epidermis, X 135. Each stomatal complex irregular in outline, tending to 
be triangular. Sinuate parenchyma with thick-walled venule. Hair-bases. 


Neolitsea zeylanica. 

Fig. 31. Under epidermis, X 540. Guard cells with delicate triangular unequal accessory 
cells and pores rimmed by cuticular ridges. Slightly sinuate parenchyma. 
(Cf. lowest right stomatal complex with those of N. Gardner t, tig. 34.) 

Fig. 32. Under epidermis, X 135. 


Neolitsea Gardneri. 

Fig. 33. External characters. V. 12650. 

Fig. 34. Under epidermis, x 540. Scale-rimmed pores bordered by paired unequal 
accessory cells and each surrounded by four epidermal cells. Sinuate paren¬ 
chyma. 

Fig. 35. Under epidermis, x 136. 

Litsea Stocksii. 

Kg. 36. Under epidermis, x 540. Papillate epidermal cells surrounding stomata. Heavily 
cutinized jaw-like accessory cells bordering pores in which scales project. 

Fig. 37. Under epidermis, X 136. 


Litsea fuscata. 

Fig. 38. Under epidermis, X 540. Scale-bordered guard cells heavily cutinized on their 
upper surface, here and there triangular in outline. Straight-walled parenchyma. 
Hair-bases. 

Fig. 39. Upper epidermis, X 135. 

Litsea sebifera. 

Fig. 40. Upper epidermis, X 540. Guard cells end well-marked accessory cells. Thin- 
walled parenchyma. Strongly cutinized poral rim. 

Fig. 41. Under epidermis, x 185. Stomata with Accessory cells which here and there show 
a triangular character, girdled by four to five epidermal cells. Hair-bases. 

Litsea Edwardsi . 

Fig. 42. Under epidermis, x 540. Band. Coll. Cat. No. 307. Stomata consisting of guard 
cells with scales and accessory cells. Mode of segmentation of accessory cells 
seen well (see lowest left-hand stomatal complex). Thin-walled parenchyma 
with an occasional sinnation. 

Fig. 42 a. One stoma, x 540, from another specimen of X. Edwards/i . 

Fig. 48. Under epidermis, X 135. Band. Coll. Cat. No. 307. Cf. X. sebifera (fig. 41). 

Fig. 44. Upper epidermis, x 135. Sinuate parenchyma with small venules and hair-bases. 

Kg. 45. External characters of X. Edwardsi 
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Plate 14, 

Litsea hirsuta, 

fig. 46. External characters. 

Fig. 47. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata showing guard cells and confluent accessory 
cells. Polar junction of guard cells destroyed. Poral rim bearing scales or 
thickened ridges. Straight-walled parenchyma. Hair-base. 

Fig. 48. Under epidermis, x 135. Stomata with confluent accessory cells, whose triangular 
outline shows well. Cf. X. fuscata (tig. 39). 

Litsea boumtnm. 

Fig. 49. External characters. 

Fig. 50. Under epidermis, x 540. Stomata unequal in size, showing serial segmentation of 
accessory cells. Guard cells with scale-rimmed pores and showing confluence 
with accessory cells. 

Fig. 51. Under epidermis, x 135. 

Lindera meyaphylla. 

Fig. 52. Under epidermis, X 540. One stomatnl complex. 

Fig. 53. Under epidermis, x 135. 

Lindera Oldhami. 

Fig. 54. Under epidermis, x 540. One stumatal group. 

Fig. 66. Under epidermis, x 135. Groups of stomata. Thin-walled slightly sinuate 
pareuchyma. Venules bearing hairs aud hair-bases. 

Lindera MeiesneH. 

Fig. 56. Under epidermis, x 540. 

Fig. 57. Under epidermis, X 136. Stomata embedded in papillate parenchyma. 

Lindera pulcherrima. 

Fig. 58. Under epidermis, X 135. 

Lindera Prattii. 

Fig. 59. Under epidermis, X 540. 

Fig. 60. Under epidermis, X 136. Stomata and parenchyma with venules. 

Lindera preecox. 

Fig. 61. Under epidermis, x 540. Guard cells with scales projecting from their backs. 
Bordering accessory cells unequal Sinuate parenchyma. 

Lindera rubronervia. 

Fig. 62. Under epidermis, X 640. Three stomata. Thin-walled guard cells with accessoxy 
cells and deeply staining scales, in one case partly torn away. 

Fig. 63. Under epidermis, x 135. Transparent stomata with deeply staining scales open 
and closed. 

Lindera strychnifolia. 

Fig. 64. Under epidermis, x 185. Stomata and parenchyma. Venules, with hairs and 
hair-bases. 

Lindera rufa. 

Fig. 05. Under epidermis, x 540 
Fig. 06. Under epidermis x 135. 
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IAndera cinnamomtfolta . 

Fig. 67. Externa) characters. Cuticle is seen peeling from leaf. 

Fig. 68. Under epidermis, X 540. Three stomata with accessory cells and nodulose ter¬ 
minations. The guard colls bear open scales and are like Pscudonavicella. 
Straight-walled epidermal cells. 

Fig. 69. Under epidermis, X 135. Stomata with accessory cells. Guard cells with scales. 

Straight-walled parenchyma with water pores (?) and venules. 

Fig. 70. Upper epidermis, X 135. Straight-walled parenchyma. 

Linder a cmnamomifolia vur. ponfcra . 

Fig. 71. Under epidermis, X 540. Two stomata with parenchyma and “water pores.’ 

Fig. 72. Under epidermis, X 135. Stomata and straight-walled parenchyma. Very 
numerous groups of water pores. 

Lindera tiatheri. 

Fig. 73. Under epidermis, X 540. Guard cells with scales and nodulose ends. Faintly 
staining accessory cells. Sinuate parenchyma. 

Fig. 74. Under epidermis, x 135. Cuticle thin-walled. Stomata with parenchyma and 
venules. 

Fig. 75. Upper epidermis, X 135. Sinuate parenchyma. 
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Further Notes on the Genera Fumaria and Ihijncapnos. 

By II. YV. Pugslky, B.A., F.LS. 

(PLATES 15-17.) 

[Head 4th March, 1920."] 

The object of the present paper is to bring too ether such further information 
respecting those two genera as has accumulated since the publication of 
fck A Revision of the Genera Fumaria nm\ ftu/ricajmos” in vol. xliv. pp. 233 sq. 
(Botany) of the Journal of this Society (1919). At that time 1 was keenly 
alive to the disadvantage of dealing with the genus Fupica/mos without 
knowledge of any of its species in a living state, and so, when in the spring 
of 1923 an opportunity of visiting Algeria with Mr. K. G. Baker and 
Mr. Cecil Norman presented itself, I took advantage of the occasion to 
explore the habitats of these rare plants and was enabled, largely through 
the kindness of Drs. Battandier and Trabut, of Algiers, to collect represen¬ 
tatives of three out of four of the generic sections. While in Algeria we saw 
also a large number of Fumaria' , and succeeded in adding tivo species to the 
flora of the country, one being a plant previously unknown and now described 
as F. alflrrumm. More recently other material, largely the fruit of the 
latest botanical expeditions into Morocco, and providing further new forms 
both of Fu maria and Rupirapnos, has been received from Fro lessor U.Mairo 
of the University of Algiers, to whose kindness 1 am further indebted for the 
opportunity of seeing several important types, which previously T had been 
unable to examine. In addition to North African plants, a few other new 
forms from Britain, France, and Dalmatia are now descri* ed. 

The figures in the third volume of the Cambridge British Flora, which, 
though written some years previously, was not published till 1920, are 
inserted as additions to the leones cited in the Revision ; and a few omissions 
in the text have been rectified and some emendations that Miggcs ed them¬ 
selves can ied into effect. 

The sequence and general method followed in this paper are those of the 
Uevision unless stated otherwise, and the new description*, with italicised 
principal contrasting characters, have been drawn up in the same manner. 

FUMARIA. 

Fumaria Linn. (p. 250 of Revision). 

1. 14. Add “Pngsley in Cambridge British Flora, iii. 171 (1920)/’ 

1. 23. After “ gibbutn 99 insert u viridem.^ 

1. 26. After “ gibbutn ” insert “ viridem.” 

Five new species of Fumaria appear in this paper, together with a number 
of new varieties. Two of these species, one from France and the other 
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from Algeria, are possibly of hybrid origin, but they are very distinct and 
apparently fertile. F. alyeriensis is an inconspicuous, smalUflowered plant 
which is probably widely distributed in the interior of Algeria and Morocco. 
F. maurorum (already described by Dr. Maire) aud F. ouezzanensis are large- 
flowered species discovered in districts of Morocco recently occupied by the 
Fret cli. 

Many of these North African Fumitories grow in natural habitats. In 
Morocco, where agriculture is in a primitive stage, they are commonly found 
on bare, uncultivated ground. F. algenenm was first observed among the 
ruins of Timgad, and subsequently on a small outcrop of rock on Djebel 
Tougour, near Batna. Dr. Maire found F.atlanfica in 1925 “in lapidosis oal- 
careis inobilibus *’ in the Bou Taleb country. F. rupestris has repeatedly been 
recorded from calcareous rocks, and F . macrosepala and F. ouezzanensis occur 
in similar situations. Dr. Maire has found F. Ballii on schistose, rocky 
ground and F. sepinm in bushy places and oak woods. F. Vaillantii var. 
maroccana and F. Schrammii var. Pugsleyana were also obtained from 
natural stations. 

(Specimens of F. rupestris received from Dr. Maire from the Zaer district 
of Morocco show the monstrous condition ot* the fruit already noticed in 
F. mu rails at Madeira and F. parmfiora in Spain (vide p. 253 of the 
Revision). This lias been found due to a small Hy, which apparently pierces 
the pericarp of the young fruit and deposits an egg therein, the larva feeding 
on the seed ami pupating within the fruit. Affected fruits have been ex¬ 
amined in the Natural History Museum and tho insect identified as a species 
(at present undetermined) of tho £jenus Aylax ( Cynipidae ). 

Skotio 1. GRANDIFLORA. 

To cover the anomalous species F. mirahilis the sectional diagnosis needs 
expansion as italicised, thus:— 

Foliorum lacinim ..... lanceolate* (in F . mirabili .angustiores). 

Flores.plus 9 mm. longi, nisi in F. mirabili . 

Subsbctio I. AGBABIJE. 

A slight emendation of the diagnosis of this Subsection, as italicised, may 
be made to cover the anomalous character of the outer petals in F. rupestris 
and the transfer of F. fiabellata to the Subsection Capreolata >, thus :— 

Pedunculi breves aut mediocres .Petala exteriora.inferius 

marginibns (scepe in F. rnpeslre subobsoletis) patentibus . . 

* Series Eu-Agraria. 

1. Fumaria agrarta Lagasca. (PI. 15. fig. 1B.) 

This curious plant (Lynes, PL Marocc. 1925, No. 26) recalling var. elata 
BaII was collected by Admiral Lynes at Bin-el-Oaidane ? in the Middle Atlas 
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of Morocco. The specimen shows finely cut foliage, a slender corolla as long 
as in typical F. agraria blit with a larger spur, uud fruits, so far as can be 
judged from immature examples, with a distinct apiculus marked with black. 
Unfortunately this plant cannot yet be precisely defined owing to the absence 
of developed fruit. 

In addition to the habitats given in the Revision (p. 260) F . agraria occurs 
in Sardinia (Cagliari, Muller, in Hb. Kew !). 

2. Fcmaria atlantica Cosson & Durieu. (PI. 15. figs. 1 & 1 a.) 

At Sidi Meeid and elsewhere about Constantine a plant was seen which is 
no doubt identical with that collected by E. Cl. Paris in 1869 (No. 205) and 
cited for this species in the Revision. The citation, taken from the sheet in 
Hb. Mus. Brit., which shows flowers but no fruit, as staled (L c. p. 261), 
was inserted under the specific type. Another sheet of this set from Hh. 
iiauniense, however, which has been subsequently examined, possesses fruit 
agreeing with that of ReverehoiPs Kabylie material distinguished as var. 
platyptera , and as the essential difference between type and variety lies in 
the fruit, in this case, Paris’s exsiccata must be transferred to the variety. 

My own gatherings around Constantine also agree in fruit characters with 
the original var .platyptera, although some of their fruits are larger, reaching 
3 mm. in length and breadth. In this organ, which is distinctly less keeled 
than in typical F . atlantica , they closely approach the mucronulate-fruited 
forms of F. major Bad. 

The flowers of this Constantine Fumitory are very pale pink, rather than 
white, in colour, and vary greatly in form. Above the Uummel gorge plants 
wore noticed bearing moderate-sized corollas with the outer petals most 
broadly winged, like Reverchon’s material that suggested the varietal name. 
At Sidi Mecid, on the other hand, there were much finer examples with 
corollas 15 mm. long, which were relatively narrowly winged—indeed more 
narrowly winged than in plants of F. major var. algerica that grew with them. 
But in spite of this variability, which extended to the leaf-cutting and length 
of pedicels and bracts, all the plants met with were evidently forms of 
the one variety platyptera . This variety, not only in its fruits but in its 
vigorous habit, long racemes (up to 30-flowered), and long pedicels, un¬ 
doubtedly shows some affinity with F. major var. algerica . 

Topical F. atlantica appears to be a rarer plant, which was not collected 
during my visit, and good flowering examples were not to be found in the 
herbaria of Dr. Battandier or the University of Algiers. When well grown, 
it seems to differ little from var. platyptera except in the form of its fruit, 
and the species as a whole is more closely related to F. major than to 
F. agraria . 

F . atlantica, probably the variety platyptera , was ul*o noticed by the 
railway£near Constantine, and at one or two spots by the roadside between 

2m 2 
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Sotif and Kerrata. A form of the variety, with deep pink flowers, occurred 
very sparingly at Milianah. The specific type has been collected recently 
(11)25) by Dr. Maire in the Bou Taleb region of South Algeria. 

3. Fumaria occidkntalis Pugsley. 

Jeon . Insert “ Cambridge British Flora, iii, pi. 180.” 

This species was collected by Miss E. S. Todd in 1922 at Mevagissey, 
Cornwall, considerably to the east of any previously recorded station. 

4. Fumauia rutestris Boissier & Reuter. (PI. 15. fig. 2.) 

This species is very sparingly represented in British herbaria, and the 
original specimens i \ our collections received from Boissier are now frag¬ 
mentary and in poor condition. The only Algerian examples at Kew that 
show flowers are those of Warion (including one from Tlemcen, the locus 
dassicus) in which the corollas are distinctly smaller and narrower than in the 
Honda plant collected by Bucknall and referred to at p. 262 of the Revision. 
Other Spanish material examined also has relatively large flowers. In the 
herbaria at Algiers there are several African gatherings of 1<\ mpestris , all 
with flowers as in Warion’s plants, and the species as seen growing at 
Milianah in 1922, in small quantity but good condition, also produced the 
same smaller, very narrow corollas. Dr. Maire has recently sent specimens 
gathered at Tlemcen in March 1923 whose corollas are identical except for 
a greater development of the wings of the outer petals, which might be 
expected in the earliest flowers. 

It may thus be concluded that this narrow and rather small corolla is 
normal in rupestris, as seen in Africa, and this is indeed emphasized in 
Boissier\s original description. His account of the Spanish plant, which he 
distinguished as var. laxa, mentions no floral difference, and was probably 
taken from a shade-form without good flowers. Haussknecbt describes its 
flowers as smaller than in the type. It appears, however, from Bucknall's 
and other recent material that the Spanish form normally produces distinctly 
larger flowers than the African type, and it is therefore maintained as a 
variety under Boissier’s name hut with an amended description. It is 
possible that this larger-flowered plant occurs also in Africa, and it may 
be the variety robusta of Battandier & Trabut’s Flora ; but a number of 
rampant, large-fruited African forms examined all show the typical small 
flowers. 

A third distinct form, which has recently been discovered by Dr. Maire 
in Morocco, is described as var .pall e seen s. 

The forms of this species should now stand as follows :— 

F. rupestris Boiss. & Reut Pugillus, 4 (1852). 

Exskc* Boissier & Reuter, Iter Alg.-hisp. 1849, Tlemcen, in Hb. Kew! 
Warion, Saida, 1872, in Hb. Kew ! Warion, PI. Atlant, Seh 1878, No. 112, 
Tlemcen 1 
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Fumaria vix robnsta , satis ramosa, in arvis proeumbens vel rarius 
petiolis cirrhosis scandens. Folia glaucesoentia, foliolis in lobos lanceolatos 
oblongos\e plus minusve acutos valde mucronatos Basis, irregulariter 2-3-pin- 
natisecta. Racemi laxi , sub-20-(sa?pius 8-12-)flori, pedunculos breviusculos 
superantes. Bracteie lineari-lanceolatse, angnste, sctaceo-acuminatse, pedicellos 
fructiferos npice incrassatos saberectos fere cetptantes. Sepala 3-4*5 mm. 
longa, 1-2 mm. lata, lanceolata vel anguste oblonga, peltata, acuminata, 
subintegra \e\ paulo dentata, nervo dorsali Into viridiusculo valde carinata, 
albida, corollro tubo angusto wequilata, in 1'ructu diu persistentia. Corolla 
angustissima , 10-12 mm. longa ) pallide rosea; petalo superiore subando , 
calcare longiusculo deflexo et alls purpureis a pice in vix attingentibus eari- 
namque raro lequanlibus (interdum obsoletis) pmedito; petalo inferiors 
angustissimo jicuto marginibus vulgo snbobsoletis raro angustis patentibus ; 
petalis interioribus apice sursum curvatis atropurpureis. Fructfis mediot res. 
circa 2*5 mm. longi et 2 mm. lati, subrotundo-ovati y obscure rostrati sub- 
apiculati , plane cnrinati et paulo eompressi, interne multo angu&taii, 
nonnunquam apice minute nigro-maculati, siecitate apicis foveolis latis 
obscuris dense sed baud grosse tuberculato-rugosi. 

B. laxa Boiss. & lleut. 1. c. 5 (descriptio emendata); V. arundana 
Boiss. np. Wilkomm & Lange, FI. Hisp. iii. 880 (1880); F. rupes- 
tris ft. robnsta Butt, et Trabut, FI. Alger. 27 (1880) ? 

Exsicc. Lange, FI. Hisp. 1851-2, Jaen, in lib. Haun., ut F. jlabeltata\ 
Winkler, No. 504, Jaen, 1876, in lib. Haun.! lieverchon, PI. do I’Anda- 
lousie, 1890, No. 569, Honda, nt F. agraria ! 

Hobustior et laxior, interdum scandens. Racemi longiusculi. Scspula 3*5- 
5*5 mm. longa. Corolla major , minus angustata , 10-14 mm. longa , lionnum- 
quam roseo-albida ; petali superioris alis nunc purpureis carinam sequantibus 
nunc roseis angustioribus ; petali inferior is marginibus nunc latiusculis patulis 
subspathulatis nunc angustissimis erectis. Fructus majusculi, 2*5-2*75 mm. 
longi et 2*5 mm. lati, quam typi latiores. A liter ut in typo. 

7 . pallescens var. nov. 

Exsicc. Maire, Lalla-Zitouna, prope Meknes, 1923, in Hb. Alger. I 

Bracteao pcdicellis fructiferis plane breviores. Sepala quam in typo 
minora , 2-3 mm. longa. Corolla apicem versus valde angustata, 11-12 mm. 
longa, albida ; petalo superiore acuto, calcare magno deflexo alisque sub- 
obsoletis preedito ; petalo inferiore marginibus subobsoletis acuto ; petalis 
interioribus apice breviter atropurpureis. Aliter verisimiliter ut in typo. 

Hsec varietas distincta ad Lallam-Zitounam et ad Djebel Zulagh [trope 
Meknes in imperio Maroccano crescit ubi a cl. Dr. Maire collecta est. 

F. rupestris is widely distributed in Algeria north o£ the Hauts Plateaux 
and as far east as the Djurdjura. It has also been collected by Dr. Moire in 
various stations stretching across Morocco to the Cherrat valley in (he Zaer 
district. 
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The very narrow, almost wingless corollas commonly seen in F. rupestris 
are so different from tbe flowers of the other members of the Subsection 
Agraricu that its ictention in that group seems at first sight very questionable. 
But it is clear from Dr. Maire’s Tlcmcen specimens, which show the earliest 
flowers, that the lower petal of well-developed corollas produces spreading* 
margins as in the other Agrarian species, and fairly developed wings and 
margins also frequently appear in the Spanish form, indicating the same 
alliance. There is thus no veal ground for removing F. rupestris from the 
Subsection Agrance. 

4 a. Fumaria mihabiuh sp. nov. (PI. 15. fig. 3.) 

Exsicc . Joly, Maison Oarrec, 1897, in Hb. Alger., ut F. -! 

Fumaria habitu*verisimiliter satis laxo. Folia 3-4-pinnatiseeta, lit vkb'tur 
viridia, foliolis in lacunas confcrtas planus lineari-oblovgas acufas vel muoro- 
nntas fissis pnedita. liacemi (etiam fructiferi) densi^ 10-15-Jfori, subsessilrs 
folio opposito conspicue breviores. Bravtea »lineari-oblonga?, integral breviter 
acuminata?, pedicellos fructiferos erecto patentes brevissimos (circa 2 lmu. 
longos) crassos subduplo superantes . Sepal a 3-4 mm. Umga , 1-1*5 mm. 
lata , lanceolata , acuta, mbintegra vel parce denticulate, nervo Into ru bicun do 
rosea, saepe in fructu persistentia. Corolla august a , 7-9 mm. longa , rosea ; 
petalo superiore alis roseis sur.suin reflexis carinam subfcqtmnfilms apieemque 
attingentibus snbacuto, cal care verisimiliter breviuseulo; petalo infeviore 
marginibus latiusculispatulis apicern vix attingentibus subaento baud spathu- 
lato ; petsilis interioribus fere rcctis apice atropurpurois. Frucius modici , 
circa 2 mm. longi ac Inti, subrotundi , panlo compressi et plaue carinati, obtnsi 
submucronulati , siccitate apicis foveolis obscuris tenuiter tuberculato-rugosi. 

F. mirabilis apud Maison (Jarree prope oppidum Algiers inventa est. 

H?cc jFmmmanotabilis, qua) per folia deeomposita et per racemossubsessiles 
bracteis inagnis pranlitos F. micranthas fuciem monstrat, Subsectionis Agra - 
riarum eorollam (quamvis minorem) et F. rupestris sepala longa habet. 
Forsitan inter F. rupestrem et F\ micrantham hybrida sit, sed fruetfis per* 
fectos parit—id quod in hujus generis hybrid is raro accidit. Planta igitur 
ut Subsectionis Agrariarum species abnormalis F. rupestri affinis depingitur. 

This remarkable Fumitory was noticed, unnamed, in the herbarium of the 
University of Algiers and has now been described from material supplied 
through the kindness of I)r. Maire. As it was collected within easy distance 
of the town of Algiers, it may bo expected to be refound, unless it is of 
hybrid origin and not permanently fertile. Its intermediate characters 
render its position in the genus doubtful, and it is possible that its true place 
is among the Latisepalee near F. micrantha. 

5. Fumaria Ballii Pugsley. 

This rare species has bsen rediscovered in Morocco. There is now a 
specimen at Kew labelled “ 0. J. Pitard, Mission au Maroc. No, 2904, Bit 
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Ydour, in arvis. May, 19] 3.” Last year (L925) Dr. Maire also found it at 
Amismiz and Goundafa, in tlie Great Atlas, not very far from its original 
station. 

6 . Fttmaria MAJOR Badarro. 

/9. spectabilis Rouy. 

This plant was seen in May, 1925, at Palavas, near Montpellier, as a shortly 
branched, open-ground plant, and at (Jurcassone, outride the ancient Citi, as 
an elongate, semi-shade form on banks and hedges. In both districts its 
racemes were clearly more floriferous than in typical F. major , frequently 
bearing as many as twenty-five flowers, which w r ere uniformly of a paler 
colour. At Carcassone the fruits were 1 markedly apiculate. 

7 . algerica Pugslev. (PI. 15. fig. 4.) 

This handsome Fumitory was observed in several localities in Algeria and 
was seen in remarkable luxuriance and beauty on the steep slopes immediately 
below the walls of Milianah, where it grew in such abundance that its crimson 
flowers coloured the whole hillside. Tt is notable, when vigorous, not only 
for its very long and floriferous racemes of large and brilliant flowers, but 
for its strong and remarkably erect habit. As already remarked, it resembles 
in several respects F. atlantica (Joss. & Dur. 

A few individual plants, hybrids between this variety and F. capreolata , 
which in places grew with it, were noticed at Milianah. They were of two 
forms: one of luxuriant and rampant growth, with very long, lax racemes 
of large flowers intermediate between tliose of the two species, and differing 
but little from the examples sent out by Verguin from the south of France 
as x F. Bvrnati : the second, with much denser but equally floriferous 
racemes of smaller floweis, somewhat, resembling those of F. Munbyi Boiss. 
These hybrids produced a few developed fruits, Imt 110 perfect seeds were 
found. 

7. Fumaria Gaillardotii Boissier. (PI. 15. fig. 5.) 

This species, not previously recorded from Algeria, was discovered at 
Mustapha Sup^rieur, above Algiers, and subsequently seen in greater 
quantity on the cultivated slopes above Milianah. Several Algerian examples 
under other names were also observed in the herbaria at Algiers, and a more 
recent specimen has been sent by M. d’Alleizette from the neighbourhood of 
Oran. The plant is evidently widely distributed in Algeria, and is perhaps the 
F. Borcei of Battandier & Trabut’s Flora. 

There are specimens of F. Gaillardotii from South Italy (Naples) in Hb. 
Haun., and from Malta in Hb. Mus. Brit., in addition to the localities given 
in the Revision. 

F. Gaillardotii when growing cannot easily be mistaken for F. major owing 
to its usually decumbent or almost prostrate habit, and its much shorter 
racemes of smaller and lighter flowers. 
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** Series Orientales. 

8 * Fumaria flabellata Gasparrini. 

This species is transferred to the Subsection Capreolatcr (No. 13 u), q. v. 

9. Fumaria judaica Boiesicr. 

In 1921 a number of specimens of F. judaica , mostly from the smaller 
Dalmatian islands, were received for examination from l)r. Ginzberger. 
of Vienna, and more recently further Egyptian material has been seen in 
Hb. Haun. 

From this material a fresh description of the typical species has been 
drawn np, thus :— 

F. judaica Boiss. Ding. PI. Or. ii. No. 8 , p. 15 (1849). 

Fumaria satis robusia , plus minusvo ramosa, suberecla diffusa vel petiolis 
cirrhosis scandens. Folia irregularitcr 2 - 3 -pinuatisecta, foliolis in lobos 
lanceolatos acutos vel oblongos mucronatos fissis preedita. Racemi 
10-20-flori, laxiusculi , peduncxdos seepius paulo super antes. Braden’ lineari- 
lanceolate, tenuiter acuminate, pedicellie fructiferis longitudinis variabilis 
apice vulgo valde incrassatis suberectis dimidio vel parte tertia breviores . 
Sepala parva, circa 2 mm. longa y 1 mm. lata , Monyo-lanceolata , acuminata, 
vix peltata, basin versus plus minusve dentatn , nervo viridiusculo albida. 
Corolla 9-11 mm. longa , primo albida tandem smpe rosco-tinctu ; pttalo 
superiore alis albidis reflexis carinam snperantibus apicem attingentibus et 
calcar adscendens versus lunge productis obtuso ; petalo inferiore mar gin ib us 
latiusculis patent dms albidis apieem fere attingentibus obtusiusculo ; petahs 
interioribus sursum curvatis apice breviusculc atropurpureis. Frxtdtis magni , 
circa 3 mm. longi tic Inti, subrotundi , superne oltusissimi vel etiam leviter 
retusi (juniores mucronulati), carina mediocri sed paululutn compressi, 
siccitate apicis foveolis obscuris ssepe nigro-maculatis plus minusve nitidi 
valde (prasertim ad loveolam interiorem) tuberculato-rugosi. 

The majority of Egyptian examples of F. jmlaica show denser racemes 
and shelter pedicels than iu the Syrian plants, but this difference is not 
constant, for some of the Alexandrian material in Hb. Haun. exactly 
matches Bornmuller’s Jaffa gathering No, 46. 

The range of F. judaica extends from Syria and Egypt \\ estwards along 
the south coast of Asia Minor to the Greek Islands and the Adriatic. It is 
recorded for Lycia by Ilausskuecht, and there is a Cyprus specimen at 
Kew and one frum Crete in Hb. Haun. ’ It is also given for the ACgeun 
Islands in Vierhapper’s recent 1 Flora Griechenlands* (1914). In 1911 
it was found by Dr. Ginzberger in some of the rocky Dalmatian islets, 
where it seems certainly native; and as it occurs both in Lesina aud 
Pelagosa, Hausskneohts record for Monte Gargano in South Italy might be 
expected. The variety insignis was also found by Dr. Ginzberger in the 
Dalmatian Islands Bacili and Veli Barjak. 
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Subsbctio II. CAPEEOLAMJ. 

A slight amendment of the description of the lower petal in the sub¬ 
sectional diagnosis is necessitated by the transfer of F.flabellata from the 
Agraria. This should read . petalo inferiore acuto marginibus apicem 
hand attingentibus mvpius erectis angustis raro patulis plus minusve latis.” 

* Series Eu-Capreolatae. 

The fruit of this series should now be “ laeves ad tuberculato-rugosi 

12. Fumauia capreolata Linn. 

This species is very common around Algiers, both on cultivated ground 
and on hedgebanks. It was likewise noticed in similar situations about. 
Blidah and Milianah. At Algiers and at Ain-Taya, on the coast, the variety 
speciosa Hamm, also occurred, apparently keeping quite distinct from tbe 
type and often bearing flowers of the most vivid crimson. 

7 . albi/fora Hamm. 

A well marked form of this variety was collected in 1911) by Admiral 
Lynes at Azrou, in the Middle Atlas of Morocco. 

€. denonientde Pugsley. 

Insert “ Iran . Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 181.” 

and “ Exsicc. Pugsley, No. 71} 1 

The variety Jlochreutineri is further dealt with under F. dtibia . 

At Algiers the opportunity was taken to examine Pomei’s original material 
of his F. platycalyx from Tiaret. r l his is no longer in good condition, but 
while showing the essential characters of F> capreolata , it seems distinguish¬ 
able by its very large sepals and rotund fruits. PomePs description includes 
these distinctive features, and his critical judgment in this* family cannot be 
lightly set aside. This plant, which was found in an apparently natural 
habitat (shady spots at the foot of rocks), is therefore now treated as an 
additional variety of F. capreolata , thus:— 

0, platycalyx var. nov. F. platycalyx Pomel, Nouv. Mat. FI. At hint. 

239 (1874). 

Exsicc, Pomel, Tiaret, i860, in Hb. Alger., ut F. platycalyx ! 

Sepal 1 relative magna , circa 6 mm. longa et 3 mm. lata, valde carinata. 
Corolla qua in in typo minor, 10 mm. longa, albida, plus minusve roseo- 
tincta. Fructus mediocres , circa 2 5 111 m. longi ac lati, fere orbiculares , ad 
medium latissimi. Aliter ut in typo. 

Under the arrangement of the Revision this new variety should follow 
e. devoniensis, 

13. Fumaria dubia Pugsley. (PI. 15. fig. 6 .) 

In the Revision (p. 272) this species is described from a solitaiy specimen 
in Hb. Boissier, collected near Algiers by Fauche in 1831. In 1922 a 
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precisely similar plant was found above Mustapha Superieur, where it was 
growing in fair quantity. While resembling F . capreolata in general facies , 
it differed obviously in its much smaller sepals, in the wings of the upper 
petal not being dark purple but white or rosy-pink like the rest of the 
corolla, and in the different shape of its fruit. 

At El Biav aud in the Frais Vallon, near Algiers, another Fumitory was 
met with which resembled Fauche’s plant but bore dark-tipped flowers. 
This form, as observed, was remarkably floriferous, and from its dark-tipped 
flowers at first sight looked distinct. 

A comparison of the material gathered in the three localities, however, 
showed that it all belonged to one species, which seems normally to bear 
dense racemes of dark-tipped flowers, but in certain conditions tends to 
produce shorter, racemes aud to lose the deep purple colour of the wings of 
the upper petal without any further depauperation, and even while a general 
rosy suffusion may persist. This variation, which does not appear to be that 
of an ordinary shale-form, is unusual in the genus and not easily explained, 
but it is probably an unstible one that would not necessarily be perpetuated 
by seed. The plant with dark-tipped corollas is therefore regarded as the 
normal state of the species and t e pale-flowered one found by Fancbe 
differentiated timply as a form. 

The, plant collected at Algiers by Dr. Hochreutiner and placed under 
F, capreolata in the Revision as var. lluchrcutinert (of which no good fruit 
was seen) is now found to he a form of the t) pical F. ditbia with dark-tipped 
flowers, and the varietal name under F ' capreolata must be abandoned. 

There is a small example of F. dnbia in lib. Mus. Brit, collected by 
Grandoger at Algiers as F, flabellatq, and another from the Frais Vallon in 
Hb. liaun, forming part of a sheet of F . capreolata . 

Mr. 0. Norman has now placed an adequate specimen collected at Algiers 
in 1922 in Hb. Mus. Brit. 

A revised description of F\ dulia from the more adequate material 
now available is appended :— 

F. dnbia Pugsley, Revis. Fum. & Kupicapnos, 272 (1919). 

Fumaria vi.v robusta , satis ramosa, saepius petiolis cirrhosis scandens. 
Folia subglanccscentia, irregulariter 2-3-pinnatisocta, foliolis in lobos 
oblongos vel cuueatos (quam in F, capreolatd paulo angustiores) plusminusve 
mucronatos fissis prsedita. Racemi densiusculi , multiflori (15-30-flori), 
pedunculos satis gracilcs rectos subeequantes (sub-20-flori, longius pedunculati 
in forma Fauchei). Bractew angustse, lineari-lanceolatse, acuinin&tse, 
pedicellis fructileris 5—15 nun. longis gracilibus apice incras&atis arcuato~ 
recur vis tevtid parte breviores. Sepala 3*5—4 mm, longa, circa 2 mm, lata, 
ovalia vel lanceolatu, peltata, acuminata, basin versus deniiculuta 9 nervo 
dorsali lato viridiusculo albida. Corolla 10—14 mm, longa , angusta, fere recta. 
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albida vel tandem pallule roseo-thwla , rarius rubescens ; petalo superiore 
acitto, calcare angnsto parum curvato paululum deflexo ei alis atropurpurris 
(ros'ds in forma Fauchti , nonnunquam albidis in formis umbrosis) reflexis 
a pi com baud attingentibus carinamque baud uequantihus prsedito ; petalo 
inferiore marginibus angustissimis snbe recti s vel in flore bene explicate 
latiusculis patulis sed apicem liunquam attingentibus acuto ; petalis 
interioribus pa ruin curvatis apice breviter atropurpureis. Fructus modici , 
2*25-2*5 mm. longi, circa 2 mm. inti, obovali vel ovules, superne in apieem 
subacutum vel fere obtusum et inferno in stipitem quam pedicelli a{>ex 
angustiorem angustati , paulo compressi sed obscure carinati, siccitale apice 
foveolis parvis distinctis plus minusve rugulosL 

F, dtibia , which grows in several localities in the vicinity of Algiers, and 
probably extends over a wider area, differs from F. capreolata in ifs narrower 
leaf-segments, in its smaller, denticulate sepals, in the foi m of its less brightly 
tinted corolla, which has a slenderer and doflexed rather than ascending spur, 
and in its narrow, more or less subacute, rugulose fruits. It also shows some 
affinity with F. flabellata as observed by Hausskueclit, especially in its 
liability to lose the usual dark purple colouring of the wings of the upper 
petal, which does not similarly affect F. capreolata . But F* flabel lata differs 
greatly in its broader leaf-segments, broader and more broadly winged 
corollas, and much larger, mure rugose and almost truncate fruits. Very 
large sepals, broad purplish coiollus, and broad t rum ate fruits render 
F. purpurea also abundantly distinct. The F. speciosa referred toon page 27 
of Battandier and Trubut’s ‘ Flore de 1*Algeria* appears to be F. dubia . 

13 a. Fumaria flabellata Gasparrini. 

After seeing this beautiful species growing in several stations around 
Bougie and F. dubia in considerable quantity near Algiers, the writer is 
convinced that the two plants cannot be placed in different subsections of ti e 
genus, and that their elo>est affinity is with F. capreolata . F. flabellata is 
therefore removed from the Agrariie and placed in sequence to follow 
F. dubia . The normal corolla of F. Jiabellata is relatively of Agrarian form, 
being broad towards the apex and with a less developed spur than in 
F. capreolata, while the margins of the lower petal are clearly patent. But 
the upper petal, though broad, is apically acute as in the other Capreolatw , 
and the margins of the lower petal are always narrowed toward* the acute 
apex and not dilated there as in the true Agrari<r. 

The fruit of F. flabellata is tubercular-rugose as in the Agraniv , but in 
shape it recalls F, capreolata , and when fresh it shows the distinct, fleshy 
neck narrower than the dilated tip of the pedicel, which is a marked 
Capreolatce feature. Its habit and inflorescence are clearly those of 
Fcapreolata , but its white corollas seem less subject than in that species to 
the reddish dorsal suffusion after fertilisation. 
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F. flabellata varies remarkably in the development of its flowers* In 
plants growing under adverse conditions, the corolln sometimes remains quite 
narrow with the wings obsolete, or sometimes it may be more normal in 
shape but show no purple colour in the wings of the upper petal. Such 
plants look remarkably different from well-grown individuals and may 
sometimes ^resemble forms of F . dubia, but they can be at once 
distinguished by their larger, obtuse and rugose fruits. 

Among the plants received for examination from Dr. Ginzberger in 1921 
is a curious form from the Pelagosa Inlands, sent as F. flabellata, which was 
at first thought to be a new species. The flowers in the material seen are 
unfortunately poor and ill-dried, and certainly not normal, but acquaintance 
with the living plant in Algeria proves that Dr. Ginzberger's name is correct. 
The uniformly straight pedicels, however, and the obovate fruits are so 
peculiar that the plant seems to merit distinction ns a variety. 

F. flabellata may be diagnosed thus :— 

F. flabellata Gasp, in Rendic. Accad. Scien. Napoli, i. 51 (1842). 

Fumaria satis robusta et rarnosa, ssepeinternodis longis elongata petiolieque 
cirrhosis scandens. Folia irregulariter 2-3-pinnntisecta, foliolis in lobos 
ellipticos cuneiformes vel oblongos, obtusos mucronatos vel subacutos fissis, 
infimis vulgo breviter petiolatis prsedita. Jtacemi primo densi, tandem 
olongati, multi - (10-30-) flori 9 pedunculos plus minusvo longos primarii vix 
mquantes superiores ssepe superanfes. Bractew al bidie, lincari-lanceolatse, 
acuminatcc, pedicellis fructiferis apice valde incrassatis arcualo-recurvis (in 
forma umbrosu rectis patulis) paulo breriores, Sejrnla 3-5 mm. longa , 
l*5-2*5 mm. lata, ovalia vel ovata, peltata, acuminata, basin ssepe subtruncatam 
versus dentata, nervo dorsali viridiusculo albida. Corolla magna, 12-14 mm* 
longa, alba , nonnunquam dorso roseo-tincta ; petalo superiors acuto , lato , 
dorsum compresso, alts intense atropurpureis reflexis apicem vix attingen- 
tibus sed carinam superantibus (in forma umbrosa angusto, alis obsoletis vel 
albidis carinam baud mquantibus) pifedito ; calcare quam in F. capreolatd 
relative minore ; petalo inferiore ntarginibus patulis plus minusve latis apicem 
baud attingentibus acuto ; petalis interioribus apice sursum curvatis atro¬ 
purpureis. FruciAs majusculi , 2*5-2*75 mm. longi ac lati, subrotundo - 
quadratic obtusmimi ct minute subretusi, satis carinato-compressi, in vivo 
interne in stipitem distinctum quam pedicelli apex incrussatus plane angusti- 
orem contracti, siccitate apicis foveolis distinctis dense tuberculato-rugosi et 
ssepe uno latere nigro-maculati. 

0. adriatica var. nov. 

Exsicc . Ginzberger, Pelagosa grande, 2 Mai, 1895, in Hb. Vindob., 
partim, ut F. flabellata ! 

Raoemi 12-20-flori, laxiusculi; bractese pedicellis fructiferis rectis sub- 
patentibue deflexisve diuiidio breviores, vel infimse paulo lougiores. Bepala 
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circa 3*5 mm. longa, 2 mm. lata, ovata. Corolla 10-12 mm. longa , angusta, 
verisimiliter albida ; petalo superior© acuto alis purpureis carinam sub- 
sequantibus. FructHs mediocres, 2*25-2*75 mm. longi, 2-2*25 firm, lati, 
subrotundo-obovati, obtusiusculi et inf erne multo angustati, in sicco apicis 
foveolis obscuris quam in typo minus rugosi. 

Habitat in insula Pelagosa grande maris Adriatici. 

F. flabellata is recorded for Spain by Ham mar on the authority of Lange, 
but the Spanish example so named in Lange’s herbarium is F. muralis . 

14. Fumabia purpurea Pugsley. 

Icon. Insert “ Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 182.'* 

** Series Macrosepala. 

15. Fumabia macroskpala Boissier. 

This species has been lately recorded for Tlemcen, in Western Algeria* 
It was also found by Dr. Muire in 1923 in the interior of Morocco, on 
calcareous screes near Fez, and in 1925 near Taza. 

/3. obscura var. nov. 

Exsicc . Lynes, Jebela, W. Spanish Morocco, 1923, in Hb. Mus. Brit.! 
Miire, Iter Miroec. nonum, in Atlantis Majoris, ditione Goundafa, 1925, in 
Hb. Alger.! 

Sepalh minoribus , 4-5 mm. longis, circa 3 mm. latis, suhacuti? ; corollis 
ssepius valde ruhro-tinctis ; fructibus minoribus, 2*5 mm. longis, 2 mm. latis, 
plane carinatis. Alitor ut in typo. 

Hmc varietas per sepala minora F. berbericam refer*, sed sepalis 
subintegris, petali superioris alis carinam baud aequ intibus, fructibusque 
laevioribus distinguitur. 

The plants collected by Admiral Lynes and I)r. Maire, us cited above, 
have sepals so much smaller than in typical F. macrosepala that their facies 
is very distinct and they seem worthy of varietal separation. The stations 
where they were obtained lie to the west and south of the range of the 
specific type so far as is at present known. 

16. Fumaria berberica Pugsley. 

This rare species was found by Dr. Muire in 1922, growing on terrace 
walls at Reraia, in the Great. Atlas, at an altitude of 1900 m. (probably 
Hooker’s Revaia station); and in 1923, on calcareous screes above the Lac 
Bleu, in the Middle Atlas. The specimens from both localities, which were 
gathered late, are poorly grown and show no developed flowers, but their 
racemes, sepals, and fruits seem sufficient for identification. 
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SuB8Ecno III. KURALES. 

♦ Series Snb-Agrarto. 

18. Fumaria bioolor Sommier. (PI 16. fig. 1.) 

This species is remarkable for its distribution, it being confined to the 
actual coasts of the Western Mediterranean, where it grows on natural 
ground on the cliffs. One of the pleasures of my Algerian expedition was 
to see it in situ on the sea-cliffs of Ain-Tnya, east of Algiers. It occurred 
there on broken slopes, in soil composed mostly of loose granitic gravel, in 
an open association with Asteriscus maritimus and other maritime species. 
In habit it was uniformly prostrate, forming mats of various sizes, often more 
or less covered with the surrounding shifting gravel. It was absent from 
the cultivated ground near the top of the cliffs, which produced the allied 
F. Bastanhi var. Gussonei. 

In F. bicolor the sepals often persist on the young fruit as in F . Bastardii. 

19. Fumaria Bastardii Boreau. 

leones . Add “Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 183.” 

A small, pale-flowered form of the type was found in garden-ground at 
Biskra, and var. Gussonei was collected in several spots near Algiers. 
Dr. Mai re has lately sent a specimen* of the type from Fez in Morocco’. 
The variety Gussonei occurs also in Tstria (Hb. Vindob.), and var. patens wsl< 
collected at Mallorca by Dr. Druce in 1925. 

In Hb. Haun. are two sheets, labelled in Lange’s handwriting “ F . affinis 
0. Haiomar Monogr. Inter segetes ad Almeria, Dec. 1851,” which, like that 
at Kew received from Lange, are typical F. Bastardii. Hummar’s 
description of F. affinis [F. Bastardii var. affinis Pugsley) was taken from 
plants cultivated at Copenhagen, which were clearly not identical with these 
specimens but with that under the same name in Hb. Boissier. 

The lib. Mus. Brit, has recently acquired a Spanish Fumitory, sent out as 
a new hybrid, which seems to be a form of F. Bastardii. It is labelled 
“F. Sennen, PI. d’Bspagne, No. 3888. F. Queri Seim. & Pau (=A 7 .ca/>- 
reolataXparviflora). Barcelona, Llobregat, 1920. Inter parentes.” The 
specimen shows abundance of fruit, and no truces of hybridity are apparent, 
nor indeed anything to distinguish it from F. Bastardii, of which it seems a 
floriferous example, with long pedicels and sepals a little narrower and less 
toothed than usual. A further plant has subsequently been sent out by 
Sennen as F. Codince Hennen flahellata x officinalis) —No. 4175, 

Bonanova, 1921—which seems to be* another form of F. Bastardii. This 
also shows an abundance of good fruit. 

19a. Fumaria maurorum Mnire in Bull. Soc. Hist. Nat. Afrique du Nord, 
xiv. 120 (1923). (PI. 16. fig. 2.) 

Exsicc. Maire, Taroudant, 1922, in Hb. Alger.! 

Fumaria habitu laxo seeps petiolis cirrhosis sc&ndexis. Folia irregulariter 
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2 -3-pinnatisecta, foliolis longe petiolatis in lobos oblongos vel obovato- 
oblongos acutos ssepe mucronatos fis^is pnedita. liacemi multiflori (12-25- 
flori), tandem elongati laxiusculi, pedunntlos mediocres subwqnantes vel paulo 
longiores. Bvactew lim*ari-l mceolala?, acuminata?, pedieellis fructifei is 
mberedis , 4-5 min. longis, flexuosis, gracilibus, apice parum incrassatis 
subduplo breviores. Sepala 3-3*5 mm. longa, 1*5 mm. lata , ocato-lanceolata^ 
peltata, acuminata, basin versus plus ininusve dentata , prgeter nervum 
tlor.-alem latuin viridem albida. Corolla 10-11 mm. longa , angusta, veri- 
similiter albida^ tandem plus minusve rubescens: petalo superiore subacuto alls 
roseis vel purpurois reflexis carinnm sequantibus apicemque tVre atringentibus, 
etcalcare paululum deflexo prredito; petalo inferiore acuto marginibus angustis 
ereetis vel patulis apicem fere attingentibus ; petalis inteiioribus apice 
sursuin curvatis atropurpureis. Fructds modici, 2-2*2 mm. long!, 2 in in. 
lati, subglobosi , parum eompressi sed plane oiirhmt\,obtusiuseuU^ nonnunquam 
apice ipso subrutusi (juuioivs stibrostrati), inferne inulto angustati, in sicco 
apicis foveolis distinctis dense sed temuter rugosi. 

Hsec nova species, qua? a cl. Dr. Mai re ad Subscctionem Capi eolatarnm 
relata est, per Eoliorum lobos oblongos per braeteas mediocivs, per pedieellos 
apice parum incrassatos, et per sepala haud magua corolla paulo angustiora 
ad Subsectionem Muralium , me judice, optime referenda esf. 

In hac subsectione sepala ejus relative parva, petali inferioris margines 
interdum patentes, et fructus rugosi sericin Sub-Agrariai'um prmsertini 
referunt, sed in liac aerie F. bicolor racemis paucifloris quam pedunculi 
brevioribus, bracteis parvis, sepalis minimis, eorollis longius a'atis, fructi- 
bu>que subacutis plane differt, dum F. Bastardii pedunculis brevibus, 
bracteis latioribus cuspidal is, sepalis ovalibus serratis, eorollis roseis longius 
alatis, fructibusque rugosioribus distingnenda est. F. apiculata foliorum 
segmentis angustioribus, pedunculis brevissimis, sepalis majoribus, fructibus 
ovatis apiculatis facile separuri potest. 

F. rupestris (Subsect. Agraruv) propter pedieellos suberectos, cum bracteis 
acuminatis corollisque angustis F. maurorum subsimilis sed aliter omnino 
diversa est. 

F. mauroi'um in Imperio Maroccano austro-oecidentali rupes calcareas 
secus amnem Sous, prope urbum Taroudant, habitat. 

The above description of this new Fumitory has been adopted from 
Dr. Mai re’s original careful and detailed diagnosis, collated with a specimen 
from Taroudant kindly supplied by him. The new plant appears, on the 
whole, to be most nearly allied to F. Bastardii , one of the most widely 
distributed and variable species of the genus, but it presents several essential 
points of distinction and cannot be held nonspecific. 

The addition of another species to the Section Gmndiflora in North-west 
Africa is of great interest, and emphasizes the predominance of these plants 
in that region, where eighteen out of thirty known species have now been 
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recorded. It is to be hoped that Dr. Mnire will nlso succeed in re-finding 
the very handsome white-flowered Fumitory of whicli a fragment was sent 
to Kew from South Morocco by Miss Bainbridge in 1907. 

** Series Eu-Murales. 

20. Fumaria Munbyi Boissier & Reuter. 

In a vineyard west of Ain-Taya that appeared to have been recently 
weeded a single plant was seen that perhaps belongs to this rare species. 
Both in flower (except for less toothed sepals) and in fruit it agrees closely 
with the material in Hb. Boissier and with Munby’s specimen at Kew, but 
its fruit was not regularly developed and it may possibly be a hybrid between 
F. capreolata and some other large-flowered species. The certain re-disco\ery 
of this beautiful Fumitory in Algeria is very desirable. 

21. Fumaria Martinii Clavuud. 

Icon. Add “ Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 184.” 

The Portuguese station given in the Revision, p, 283, should be deleted, 
Maria* specimen in Hb. Mus. Brit., now fragmentary, being rather a form 
of F. apiculata. 

21a. Fumaria ouezzanensis sp. nov. (PI. 16. fig. 5.) 

Exsicc. Maire, Iter Maroce. uonum, Ouezzan, 26 April, 1925, in Hb. Alger.! 

Fumaria satis robusta, ramose, nonnunquam petiolis cirrhosis scandens. 
Folia irregulariter 2-pinnatiseda, foliolis 3-partitis in lobos oblongos, ovatos 
vel late cuneatos ssepius obtusos- mucronatos fissis, infimis brcviuscule 
petiolatis, prsedita. Racerni laxiusculi, 10-25 -flori, pedunculos mediocres 
subwquantes vel paulo longiores. Bradew lanceolato-suhnlntse, acuminata), 
nervo viridiusculo albidse, pedicellis fructiferis 5 mm. longis lenuibus eredo- 
•patentibus vel apice recurvatis paulo breviores. Sepala 3*5-5 mm. longa , 
2-3 mm. lata, orato-laneeolata, peltata, acuminata, subintegra vel basi jmrce 
dentals, nervo dorsali viridi albida. Corolla magna, 12-14 mm. longa , 
speciosu, rosea ; petalo superiors obtuso, vix dorsum compresso, alis atro- 
purpureis sursurn reflexis carinam excedentibus apicemque attingentibus et 
calcare rotundato paululum deflexo praedito; petalo inferiors marginibus 
angustis suberectis apicetn baud attiugentibus ncuto ; petalis interioribus 
apioe sursurn curvads atropurpureis. FructHs modici, sine apiculo 2-2-5 
mm. longi, 2-2 25 mm. luti, subrotundo-quadrati vel subrotundi, obtusissimi 
breviter apiculati, paulo compressi et carinati, inferne breviter contracti, 
siccitute apicis foveolis angustis distinctiB rugosi. 

Haec pulchra planta F. septum (prsesertim var. Gaditance) verisimiliter 
proxima est, sed propter floras roseos petalo superiore obtuso late alato 
prseditos et fructfts rngosos apiculatos difl'ert. 
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F* Martinii folioram segraentis angustioribus, pedunculis brevioribus, 
bracteis brevioribus cuspidatis, petalo superiore subacuto, fructibusque 
sublsevibus facile separanda est. 

F. Munbyi per folioram segmenta angustiora, per sepala dentata, et per 
fruct&s minimos sublseves cum F . ouezzanense confundi non potest. 

F. muralis (sensu lato) et F. apiculata propter foliorum segmenta 
angustiora cum floribus minoribus fructibusque sublsevibus longe distant. 

F. macrosepala et F. berberica Subsectionis Capreolatarum pedicellis 
crassioribus, bracteis sepalisque inajoribus, floribus pullidioribus, petalo 
superiore baud obtuso alis angustioribus prsedito plane separandse sunt. 

F '. ouezzanensis a cl. Dr. Maire in Aprili, 1925, in rupe calcarea et in 
sepibus circa urbem Ouezzan in Mauritania septentrionali inventa est. 

This newly discovered Fumitory, when well grown, is probably one of the 
most beautiful in the whole genus. 

22. Fumaria shpium Iioissier. 

This species is found to ’extend southwards in Morocco to the Middle 
Atlas. It was collected at Azrou in 1919 by Admiral Lynes (var. gaditana); 
at Boulhaut, Ohaouia, in 1924, by M. Jahandiez (var. gaditana); and in the 
Zaer district to the westward in 1925 by Dr. Maire. 

23. Fumaria muralis Sender. 

In the Revision (p. 285) F. capreolata /3 . Burchellii DC. Syst. ii. 133 
(1821) is cited among the synonyms of F. muralis . Burchell's South African 
specimen (No. 1298) at Kew, however, is not a Fumaria , but a fragment of 
Trigonocapnos curvipes Schlechter. 

€. decipiens Pugsley. 

Insert “ Ex&icc. Pugsley, No. 178 ! ” 

In 1923 this variety was collected by Mr. Lacaita near Vigo, in Galicia. 

y. cornuhiensis Pugsley in Rep. Watson Bot. Exch. Club, iii. No. 7, 
p. 246 (1924). 

Exsicc. Pugsley, No. 284 ! 

Planta habitu gracili, foliis ssepissime parvis, pedunculis pedicellisque 
gracilibus, et fructibus, ut in typo, minimis, subrotundis, acutiusculis, 
Isevibus. Raceqcu 10-15-flori, bracteis pedicellos frucliferos fere soquantibus. 
Sepala 3*5-4 mm. longa, 2-2*5 mm. lata, ovata, acuta, basin versus plus 
minusve denticulata. Corolla circa 9 (raro 10) mm. longa, pallide lilacina; 
petalo superiore lato alis atropurpureis carinam superantibus apicemque 
attingentibus obtuso ; calcare rotunda to sepal is breviore; petalo inferiors 
angusto marginibus patulis ssepius apice plus minusve dilatatis subspathulato . 

Hsec varietas in arvis prope Mevagissey in comitatu Cornubia Anglise 
cresoit. 

UNN. JOUBN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVII* 2 N 
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In 1922 living material of a very distinct Fumitory allied to jP. murali 
which had been found near Mevagissey, in West Cornwall, was received 
from Miss E. S. Todd, of Exeter. The following month an opportunity was 
taken of visiting ibis station, where the plant occurred abundantly over a 
considerable area. While the known forms of restricted F. muralis which 
diverge from the type tend to approach forms of the subspecies Borm y this 
Mevagissey plant, owing to its uniformly small, broadly winged, and very 
pale-coloured flowers, in no way recalled F. Borwi, which grew near it, and 
seemed possibly a species distinct from F. muralis . Several of its features 
are exactly those of typical F. muralis —the essentially slender habit, small 
foliage, slender peduncles and pedicels with finely pointed bracts, and 
notably the very small, smooth, subglobose and slightly pointed fruits. Its 
distinctive characters lie in the corolla, which is smaller than in the known 
forms of F. muralis , being rarely more than 9 mm. long when well grown, 
of a very pale, lilac-pink colour, with broad, rich purple wings and a short 
spur to the obtuse upper petal, and spreading margins to the lower one 
frequently dilated towards the apex in a subspathulato outline recalling 
Fofficinalis. In typical F. muralis the flower is full pink as in F\ Bored , 
with the wings of the apiculate upper petal not reaching the apex, and very 
narrow, erect margins to the lower petal with no apical dilation. The 
Madeiran varieties Lowei and lada show more development of the wings of 
the upper petal, which often reach the ape* and render it ohtuse, and very 
occasionally the margins of the lower petal are slightly dilated about the 
apex. But in these varieties, although the flowers are often larger than in 
the type, the wings and margins are distinctly narrower than in the Meva¬ 
gissey plant, and their corollas neyer show its unique pale colouring. The 
new plant is thus the most distinct from the original type of F. muralis. 
As its points of difference, however, lie almost entirely in the corolla, they 
seem insufficient to warrant its separation except as a variety, and it has 
been treated accordingly. 

23a. Fumakta muralis subsp. nkglecta Pugsley. 

Icon. Insert “ Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 185.” 

Exsicc. Pugsley, No, 285 ! 

After my original discovery of this plant in 1907 it was lost sight of until 
refound by me in September, 1922, growing with F. Martinii near the 
original station. 

236. Fumaria muralis subsp. Borasi Fugsley, 

leones. Insert w Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 186” 

e. britannica Pugsley. 

Insert “ Icon. Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 187— forma depauperata ” 
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24. Fumaria apiculata Lange. 

The herbarium at Copenhagen contains two type sheets of this plant 
collected by Lange at Guadarrama in 1852, and a third sheet showing a 
specimen cultivated at Copenhagen in 1867. Though now rather frag¬ 
mentary, these exsiccata still possess both flowers and fruits. There are also 
several other sheets from Lange in this herbarium containing plants that 
seem conspecific with F. apiculata though differently named by Lange, 
Such are “ F. muralis —Hispania,” “ F. Boren —Ad sepes pr. Cordoba, 1852,” 
F. Boren and F. confusa —“ Villafranca del Vierzo, 1852,” and probably 
“ F. Thuretii , Cadiz, 1852/' A perusal of this material indicates that Lange 
was not familiar with the Fumitories of this group and offers some explana¬ 
tion of their cursory treatment in the ‘Flora Hispanioa.* 

F, apiculata may be confused, not only with F, muralis and F. Reuteri , 
but with weak forms of F . Martinii , wl.icli sometimes closely resemble it. 
The best means of distinction are the weaker habit and narrower leaf- 
segments of F, apiculata , its more shortly peduncled racemes, suberect 
pedicels, smaller flowers with relatively larger and more strongly nerved 
sepals, and more ovate and apiculate fruits. 

Another Spanish plant that recalls F\ apiculata has lately been received in 
lib. Mus. Brit. This is “ Sennen, PI. d'Espagne, No. 2217, x F. Bonanovce 
Sen. (= F. major xcapreolata ej.), Cutalogne, Barcelone, pres la Bonanova, 
talus, 3. 5.15.” Hybridity is not obvious in this specimen, which is a very 
large, lax plant with foliage and flowers closely resembling those of 
undoubtod F. apiculata , and abundance of similar rather small and pointed 
fruits. It. is quite unlike Vcrguin’s X F. Burnati (F. major X capreolata), 
which has much larger flowers ami is almost entirely barren, as is usual with 
hybrid Fumaria ». “ Sennen, No. 2525,” sent out a year later as x F. Bona - 

nov(r 9 is a weaker form of the same plant in which no fruit was seen. 

It. is evident from Lange’s material that F. apiculata is very widely 
distributed in Spain, ranging in the north from the province of Asturias 
(Cangas do Tineo) to Barcelona, and extending southward through the 
centre of the peninsula to the province of Andalusia. It also occurs in 
Portugal (FI. Lusit. Exs. No. 594, Mam, Pinello, 1888! and R. P. Murray, 
Barqueiros, 1889 ! in Hb. Mus. Brit.). 

A fresh description of this species, which is very scarce in British 
herbaria, is appended :— 

F. apiculata Lge. Ind. Bern. Haun. 23, et Ann. Sci. Nat. ser. IV. ii. 371 
(1854). 

Fumaria habitu via robusto sajpius valde ramosa, suberecta vel diffusa, vel 
rarius elongata petiolis cirrhosis scandens. Folia irregulariter 2-3-pinnati- 
secta, foliolis in lobes saepius parvos lanceolatos acutos vel oblongos 
mucronatos fissis prsedita. Racemi laxi 9 6-15-(raro 20-) ftori, pedunculos 
ssepe brevissimos plane superantes . Bractece lineari-lanceolatae, tenuiter 
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acuminates, pedieellit fructiferis gractlibus suberectis (raro flexuosis vel 
recurvatis) pnulo breviores. Sepala 3*5-4*5 mm. longa, circa 2 mm. lata, 
ovato-lanceolata vel ovata, basi subtrunoata, vix peltata, acuta, integriuscula 
▼•1 remote denticulate, nervo distincto viridiusoulo albida, corollas tubo 
latiora. Corolla 10-12 mm. longa, rotea, plus minusve angasta, parum 
curvata ; petalo superiors alts atropurpureis reflexis cnrinam vix sequantibus 
apicemque vix attingentibus subacuto ; calcare longiusculo deflexo ; petalo 
inferiors marginibus angustissimis erectis vel subpatulis acuto; petalis in- 
terioribus apice atropurpureis ssepius fere rectis. FructCs modici, circa 
2*5 mm. longi, 2 mm. lati, ovati, obtusiusculi, per styli basin porsistenter 
brevissime apiculati , panlo compressi sed obscure carinati, inferne multo 
angustati, siccitate apicis foveolis latiusculis paulo obscuris sublaves. 

25. Fumaria Pettkbi Eeichenbach. 

This species is recorded for Corfu in Vierhapper’s * Flora Griechenlands,* 
p. 249 (1914). 

*•* Series Sub-Latisepal®. 

26. Fumaria Thuretti Boissier. 

Since the publication of the Revision additional material of this species 
has been seen from Istria (Yierhapper) ; of var. deflexa from the island 
Meleda, off Dalmatia (Hb. Yindob.) ; and of var. pileermiana from the 
Dalmatian Islands Lesina and Lissa (Hb. Yindob.). 

27. Fumaria Reuteri Boissier. 

Among the synonyms of this species shown in the Revision are F. parvi¬ 
flora var. segetalis Hamm, and F. segetalis Coutinho, the identity of the latter 
name with F. Reuteri having been confirmed by authentic material received 
from Prof. Coutinho. There is a sheet of good material in Hb. Haun. of 
the original plant on which Hammar’s variety was founded, labelled by 
Lange, “ F. parviflora var. ? (F. Reuteri Boiss.) [corrected to F. parviflora 
var. segetalis Hamm.] Granada, inter segetes, 20.4.52.” This material is 
not identical with Coutinho’s species or with F. Reuteri, but is clearly near 
F. parviflora, with pink flowers abput 6 mm. long. Its outer petals are less 
broadly winged than in ordinary F. parviflora, and the sepals are much 
larger, about 1*5 mm. long, and nearly orbicular. The fruit is entirely 
abortive, undeveloped ov&Ties still remaining on most of the pedicels. The 
plant is evidently a barren hybrid between F. parviflora and another small* 
flowered species, which, judging from the relatively large and broad sepals, 
is F. mierantha. A second sheet in Hb. Haun. showing a cultivated example 
similarly named, said to have been raised from seed of the Granada plant, 
appears to be a form of true F. parviflora, and obviously was not obtained 
from the hybrid. F. parviflora /3. segetalis Hamm. Mon. 17, and Willkomm 
St Lange, FI. Hisp. iii. 885, should therefore be deleted from Hie synonymv 
of F. Reuteri. 
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F. Reuteri was collected by Mr. Lucaita in 1923 in the Sierra Moiena, to 
the north of Andalusia. 


Secxio II. PABVIFLOKA. 

Bubsbctio IV. LATISEPAUE. 

30 . Fumakia uicrantha Lagasca. 

leones. Insert “ Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 188.” 

31. Fumakia bbaotkoba Pomel. 

/3. emarginata var. nov. 

F. emarginata Braun-Blanquet in Bull. Soc. Hist. Nat. Afrique du Nord, 
xiii. 13 (1922). 

Exsice. Braun-Blanquet, Sidi Bou Othmane, in Hb. Zurich. 

Fructibus apice rotundatis breviter emarginatis sinu acuto triangulari 
subcompressis a typo differt. 

Inter segetes prope Sidi Bou Othmane (Djebilet) in Mauritania habitat. 
This plant, described as a new species by Dr. J. Braun-Blanquet, seems to 
differ from F. bracteosa only in the form of its fruit, and has accordingly 
been reduced to varietal status. Dr. Maire concurs in this view. 

Subsbctio V. OFFICINALES. 

33. Fumakia officinalis Linn. 

Icoties. Insert “ Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 189.” 

Subseotio Yl. MICEOSEPAUE. 

* Series Ambigue. 

38. Fumabia australis Pugsley. 

This species has been collected in a fresh station in the Kyimbila district, 
north of Lake Nyasa (Stoltz, 1914, No. 2503 !). 

38a. Fumakia algeriensis sp. nov. (PI. 16. fig. 3.) 

Exsice. Pugsley, Nos. 286 ! and 292! Jahandiez, PI. Marocc. 1924, 
No. 962 5, Moven Atlas, Col du Taghzelt, in Hb. Mns. Brit., ut F.Pvgs- 
leyana (partim)! 

Fumaria habitu nano robusto, ssepius e basi ramosa, suberecta vel adscen- 
dens, verisimiliter baud scandens. Folia glauca, multa subradicalia longe 
petiolata nt in genere Rujdcapnos, caulina inferiora longe petiolata, superiora 
brevius petiolata ad subsessilia, omnia 2-3-piunatisecta, folio! i> nunc brevius- 
cule petiolatis confertis nunc laxioribus, in lacinias planas lanceolatas acutas 
vel oblongas mucronatas fissis, prsedita. Racemi 12-25-flori, dentissimi, 
pedunetUos brevissimos crassos multo superantes. Bractece latce, oblong®, 
cuspidatse, nervo viridinscnlo albidse, pedieellit fructiferis brevissimis (1*5- 
2 mm. longis) crassiusculis erecto-patentibus paulo longiores. Sepala 1*5-2 mm. 
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longa, 1 mm • lata, oblongo-ovata 9 peltata, breviter acuminata, plus minusve 
irregulariter dentata , printer nervum angustum viridiusculum albida. 
Corolla circa 5 mm. longa, albida, plus minusve roseo-tincta ; petalo superiore 
alls roseis vel purpureis crenatis sursum reflexis carinam viridem crassam 
subtruncatam subeequantibus et apicem attingentibus obtuso vel rarius retuso, 
calcare breviusculo adsoendente; petalo inftriore marginibus roseis vel 
purpureis patentibus apicem attingentibus obtusiusculo spathulato ; petalis 
interioribus latiuscule alatis a pice purpureis FructHs madid , 2-2’25 mm. 
longi ac lati, subrotundo-ovati , obtusi , inferue in stipitom latum parum 
angustati, paululum compressi et satis carinati, siecitate apicis foveolis 
paulo obscuris dense rugosi . 

Hsec Fumaria per habitum ramis curtis nanum robustum et per folia 
inferiora longe petiolata lauiniis conf'ertis praodita notabilis est. Inter 
generis alias species F. abgssinicam et F. parvifloram maxime refert, sed ab 
ill& habitu multo robustiore, folioruin segmentis crassioribus baud aristatis, 
racemis densioribus, bracteis latioribus, sepalis relative majoribus magis 
peltatis, corollis pallidioribus, fructibus baud apiculatis distinguitur, ab bae 
foliorum segmentis latioribus, racemis densioribus, sepalis multo majoribus, 
petali superioris alis roseis vel purpureis sursum reflexis, fruetibusque minus 
carinatis plane differt. 

F\ algeriensis apud ruinas oppidi Uoinani Timagudi, et in rupibus montis 
Djebel Tougour provincise Constantino), prope Bedean provincial Oranensis, 
atque probabiliterin aliis locis regionis “ Hauts Plateaux” in Algeria crescit; 
etiamad Ool du Taghzeft in region© Maroccan& Moyen Atlas. 

This inconspicuous species was found in 1922 in small quantity among 
the ruins of Timgad, where it was growing in company with F . officinalis . 
Afterwards it was seen very sparingly on the lower rocks of Djebel Tougour, 
close to a station for Jtupicapnos Cossonii , and since my return from Algeria 
it has been sent byM. d'Alleizette from the Hauts Plateaux region in the 
province of Oran. Still later, M. Jahandiez has found it in the Moyen Atlas 
of Morocco. It is not unlikely that it will prove to bo widely distributed in 
the high central region of Algeria and of Morocco. 

F. algeriensis is perhaps most closely allied to F, parviflora, but its much 
larger sepals and the form of its corolla preclude its inclusion among the 
Eu-Microsepalce , and it therefore seems best placed among the Ambiguoe after 
F> australis . 

39 a. Fumakia Caroliana sp. nov. (PK 16. fig. 4.) 

JExsicc. Pugsley, No. 288! 

Fumaria gracilescens , satis ramosa, suberecta vel diffusa. Folia viridia, 
foliolis in lacinias planas lanceolatas vel lineari-oblongas, acutas vel mucro- 
natas fissis 2-3-pinnatisecta, eis F, officinalis var. Wirtgenii subsimilia. 
Racemi laxiusculi , 10-15- (rarius 20-) flori, pedunculos breves graciles multo 
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superantes. Bractece linear i-lanceol a tae, tenuiter acuminate, pedicellis fructi- 
feris suberectis gracilibus flexuosis 4-5 mm. longis apice paulo incrassatis 
fere dimidio breviores. Sepala 1*5-2 mm. long a, *75-1 mm. lata , ovato- 
lanceolata vel oblonga, long© acuminata, plus minusve irregulariter inciso - 
dentata, nervo viridiusculo rosea, diu persistentia. Corolla 6-7 mm. longa 
(jn racemis primariis forsitan longior), rosea ; petalo superiore vix lato alts 
subserratis roseis sursuin reflcxi.s carinam excedentibus apicemque attin- 
gentibua obtuso baud spathuhito, calcar© mediocri curvato ; petalo inferiore 
marginibus subserratis patulis roj&eis apiceiu vix attingentibus obtusiusculo 
ovato-spathulato ; petalis interioribus apice atropurpureis. Fructus mediocres , 
circa 2 mm. longi, 2*25 mm. lati, subrot undi, circa medium latissimi, 
superne cum apiculo brevissimo ob'oletove rotundato-obtusi sed baud truncati 
(juniores plane apiculati), inferno in stipitcm angustissimum valde contract], 
paulo compressi et obscure carinati, siccitate apice foveolis latiusculis dense 
rugosi. 

Habitat in arvis inter Arras et Maroeuil Gallia) borealis. 

Iltec Fmnaria quam ut speciom novam dubitanter secundum exemplaria 
imperfecta descripsi, verisimiliter infer F. Schhicheri c-t F. Vaillantii (prae- 
sortim var. Clmvinii) fere medium tenet, sed sepala ejus ipajora fructusque 
latiores F. officinalem var. Wirtgenii etiam roferunt. Propter fructus formam 
rotundatam in Subsection© Microsepalarum collocnta est. 

Per bracteas longiores, per sepala majora diu persistentia, per corollas 
majores pelali superioris alis roseis subserratis prieditas, et per fructfts 
latiores inferno multo angustatos a F. Sc/tlncheri differt. 

F. Vaillantii ot F. Sc/trammii pedicellis brevioribus, sepalis minimis, 
corollis brevioribus, petali superioris emarginati alis subpatentibus plane 
separandse sunt. 

F. officinalis var. Wirtgenii habitu robustiore, pedicellis brevioribus, 
sepalis caducis, corollis latioribus, petali superioris alis purpureis sub¬ 
patentibus potiusquam roseis sursum reflexis, fructibus apice truncatis 
distinguitur. 

This Fumitory was noticed in June 1921, between Arras and Maroeuil, 
on a visit to the grave of my eldest son, Charles Clifford, who was killed in 
1916 in the Great War ; and I venture to commemorate him in naming it, 
for he was a keen and promising naturalist, who contrived to send me 
specimens of Fumarice (F. officmalis and F. micrantha) from the trenches of 
the battle-line in this neighbourhood shortly before his death. 

When first observed, F. Caroliana was thought, from the colour of its 
flowers, to be a very small-flowered form of F. Bastardii , but a cursory 
examination sufficed to show that it was a member of the Section Parviflora. 
The plants seen had already been in flower for some time, and on some of 
the racemes a few fruits remained undeveloped, suggesting a hybrid 
parentage. If this is the origin of F. Caroliana , one of the parents should 
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be F '. SoMeicheri , which has similar racemes of very long-pedieelled flowers. 
But the new plant had developed plenty of good fruit, and there seem no 
certain indications of hybridity. 

In its combination of flowers nearly as large as those of F. officinalis with 
VaillantiiAike fruits, F* Caroliana recalls Koch’s description of his F. Wirt - 
genii (Syn. FI. Germ. ed. 2 , App. p. 1018), but the specimens in herbaria 
under this name, including the material sent out by Wirtgen himself 
(No. 158, Coblentz, etc.), possess corollas and fruits which clearly resemble 
those of F. officinalis , to a variety of which Haussknecht, with apparent 
reason, reduced Koch’s species. 

In the summer of 1923, on a second visit to Arras, this rare plant was 
sought on the same spot, hut the only form found was a curious, slender 
plant with similar rounded, apiculute fruits only partially developed and the 
flowers of F. officinalis . This has the aspect of a hybrid F. Caroliana x 
officinalis , and in some respects resembles the variety Wirtgenii of the latter. 

** Series Bu-Microsepal®. 

43. Fumaria Yaillantii Loiseleur. 

leones . Insert “ Cambridge British Flora, iii. pi. 190.” 

In Hb. Haun. there is a specimen of this plant from Lapland. 

7 . Chavinii Rouy & Foucaud. 

The exsiccata “Bourgeau, PI. d’Espagne, No. 2108,” cited under this 
variety, is a difficult plant which may indicate a transition to F. Schrammii 
by its relatively straight corolla-spur and very small rotundate fruits. 

6 . maroccana var. nov. 

Exsicc . Jahandiez, PI. Marocc. 1924, No. 551. Bekrit, Moyen Atlas, in 
Hb. Mus. Brit.! 

Planta varietatis Chavinii habitu foliisque. Racemi multi - (ad 20-) flori, 
densiusculi, brevissime pedunculati. Bracte® angust®, pedicellis brevibus 
(2 mm. longis) gracilibus tertia parte breviores. Sepala facile eaduca. 
Corolla parva , circa 5 mm. longa, purpureo-rosea , petalo superiors alis roseis 
angustis calcareque longo adscendente. Fructds parvi , vix 2 mm. longi ac 
lati, subrotundiy obtusissimi, huud apiculati, apicis foveolis distinctis rugosi. 

H»c planta varietati confertce proxima videtur, sed racemis pedicellisque 
longioribus, corollis purpurascentibus magis diffusa est. Fumarice Schrammii 
etiam faoiem habet, sed habitu robustiore, coroll® calcars curvato adscendente, 
fructibus sine apiculo obtusis differt. 

The occurrence of this plant in Morocco is of special interest as a con¬ 
firmation of the old record by John Ball. 

44. Fumaria Schrammii Yelenovsky. 

This plant was treated as of specific rank in the Revision but was 
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erroneously shown as sp. nov. It had already appeared as a distinct 
species in Velenovsky's 4 Flora Bulgarica,’ an^l should have been cited as 
44 F. Schrammii Velen. FI. Bulg. p. 22 (1891).” 

/3. Pugsleyana Maire MS. 

Exsicc . Maire, Timhadit, Moyen Atlas, Morocco, 1923, in Hb. Alger.! 
Jahandiez. Pl. Marocc. 1924, No. 962 6, Col du Taghzeft, in Hb. Mu.-. Brit., 
ut F. Pugsleyana , partim 1 

Planta habitu lmmili ramosissimo. Bractew lineari-lanceolatse, acuminates, 
plus minusve denticulate, pedicellos crassos brevissimos (circa 1 mm. longos) 
cequantes. Sepala minutissima, ad *4 mm. longa, laciniatn, saepe trifida. 
Corolla albtda , petalorum exteriorum alts marginibusque subpatentibus quara 
in typo latioribus . Fruct&s circa 2*25 mm. longi, 2 mm. lati, subrotvndo- 
orati, plane apiculati, parum compressi et vix carinati, rugosi. Aliter ut in 
typo. 

Hsec varietas propter corollam albidam late alatam speciem orientalem 
F. asepalam referentem notabilis est. 

This new plant, which Dr. Maire was at first disposed to regard as a 
distinct species, has been inserted here as a variety under his name. It is 
included in his next list of Moroccan plants, which is likely to be published 
before this paper. The material seen is not entirely satisfactory owing to 
being gathered late, but the plant seems too near to typical F. Schrammii , 
especially in the form of its corolla, to be treated as a separate species. 

The discovery of a form of F. Schrammii in a natural habitat (basaltic 
rocks) in the interior of Morocco is of considerable interest, for although 
known in Spain, this species has not previously been recorded for Norfh 
Africa. 

46. Fumaria parviflora Lamarck. 

The sheet of FI. Exsicc. Austro-Hnngurica, No. 87, in lib. Haun. shows 
apiculate fruits and belongs lo the specific type rather than to forma Vivianiu 

/?. Symei Pugsley. 

Icon . Insert 44 Cambridge Britisli Flora, iii. pl 191.” 

A plant collected in garden ground at Biskra, S. Algeria, tends towards 
this variety in its subemarginate fruits, but otherwise resembles the type. 

e. glauca Olavaud. 

This variety, of which examples were obtained at Maison Oarree, near 
Algiers, has the wings of the upper petal not only broader but more reflexed 
upwards than in other forms of the species. 

Hammar’s variety segetalis (a hybrid ) is dealt with above under F. Reuteri . 

Dr. Maire has been good enough to send a portion of the type of 
F . Trabutii Battandier, which shows it to be a form of F. parviflora with 
large fruits and relatively broad leaf-segments. This was the subsequent 
view of the late Dr* Battandier. 
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RUPIOAPNOS. 

Rupicapnos Pomel (p. 328 o£ Revision). 

1. 15. After “ gibbum ” insert “viridem.” 

1. 18. After “gibbum” insert “ viridem.” 

The species of Rupicapnos seen in their native habitats in good quantity 
and condition were :— R, longipes (Muricariu ) at Elkantara, R . numidica 
( Tripteryx) at Constantine, and If. cere folia (Callianthos ) at Milianah. 
R• sarcocapnoides (Sarcocapnoides) was unfortunately missed on Djebel 
Tougonr. 

The flowers of the three first-named species, when fresh, are so absolutely 
dissimilar that the creation of their generic Sections is abundantly justified 
on this ground without reference to other organs. The open corolla of 
/?. longipes , like that of R. sarcocapnoides , retails certain species of 8arco~ 
capnos ; the tiny flattened flower of R. numidica has the aspect of a miniature 
unopened Sarcocapnos , with three pairs of wings instead of two; and 
R, cerefolia resembles a large-flowered Fumaria such as F. agraria . It was 
noticed at Milianah that in the finest flowers of R , cerefolia the winged dorsal 
nerve of the purple-tipped inner petals tended to produce a narrow white 
margin, which appears to be further developed in R . ochracea ; and this seems 
to indicate a transition towards the ill roe-winged corolla characteristic of 
the Section Tripteryx . 

In the Revision the annual species are grouped together in one Section, 
following Pomelos arrangement, but it is clear from a subsequent examination 
of the type of R, delicatula that, both in corolla and in fruit, it resembles the 
species of the Section Tripteryx, as was suggested, and its stations fall 
within the range of that Section. Other more recently discovered North 
African annual forms which possess the corolla and fruit of the Section 
Callianthos and inhabit the same geographical area have been received 
through the kindness of Drs. Battandier and Maire. 

It thus seems that all the annual species do not naturally fall into one 
separate group, and therefore, with the concurrence of Dr. Maire, the 
definitions of the two Sections Tripteryx and Callianthos have been extended 
to include annual species, leaving JUuricaria to represent the Saharan forms. 
Of these plants, K. longipes , especially its variety elkantarica , produces a 
corolla of distinct Sarcocapnoides form, and hence might be transferred to 
that Section. It is probable too that in R . muricaria and the two remaining 
annual species included in its Section, the corolla is also really of the same 
form though with less dilation of the outer petals, and if so, the whole Section 
Muncaria could perhaps be reduced to a subdivision of Sarcocapnoides , to 
which it is evidently most closely related. But the fruits of the species of 
Mvxtcaria seem very distinct, and their geographical range lies outside that 
of Sarcocapnoides , so far as is at present known, these delicate annuals 
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inhabiting the hot regions of no great altitude bordering on the Sahara. 
It therefore appears best on the whole to retain Muricaria as a separate 
Section. It has been found necessary to re-arrange the perennial species of 
Callianthos . 

The difference of duration of life-cycle in the species of Rupicapnos is of 
less taxonomic importance than might appear at first sight, for none of them 
are true perennials, capable of producing fresh shoots from the rootstock for 
an indefinite period. The so-called perennial species sometimes flower in 
their first year, as was observed with R . cere folia at Milianah. They usually 
survive the winter, and continue their growth during the second and 
succeeding years by a prolongation and branching of the main axis, until 
they reach a stage of exhaustion or, owing to some unfavourable conditions 
die. In the great majority of cases the plant's life is probably limited to a 
very lew years. The uniformly annual character of the species of Muricaria 
may he attributed to the hotter and drier climate of their habitats, which 
prevents their survival through the summer months. 

As more material of this genus is collected, it becomes increasingly 
evident, as has been pointed out by l)r. Maire, that a very large number of 
differing but closely allied forms exist, whose status it is not easy to fix, 
and that while the generic sections are sufficiently well marked, the limitation 
of the species is often not readily determined. From the nature of the 
fruits and the plants' curious method of sowing their own seeds by deflexion 
of the fruiting pedicels, it would appear that their means of dispersal are 
very limited ; and the nature of the habitats—vertical rocks fissured with 
deep clefts—is such that they generally grow isolated in small and widely 
separated stations. In these stations they have probably existed for very 
long periods, during which, owing to environment and continued isolation, 
they have developed special individual features, with the result that a form 
discovered in any fresh locality is generally found to present points of 
difference from its nearest allies, and the determination of its taxonomic 
position is sometimes difficult. It is thus possible that, as more new forms 
are discovered, further re-arrangement of the generic groups may become 
necessary. 

Sectio I. MURICARIA. 

2. Rupicapnos delicatula Pomel. 

This species is transferred to the Section Tripteryx (No. 12<i), q. v. 

3. Rupicapnos longipes Pomel. 

The Copenhagen Museum possesses two sheets of Balansa’s original 
gathering of this plant at Mnechounes, and although the specimens now show 
but few fruits and only one flower, it is possible to determine all of them as 
true jR. longipes , there being no mixture like that on the Paris sheet. 
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A special journey to Mnechoun&s was undertaken in the hope of finding 
the three species which appear together in the Paris collection, but without 
success. Balansa's plants are stated to have been collected on the rocks 
of the great canyon of Mnechounes, into which I penetrated till continuous 
wading was necessary. But only a solitary specimen of 22 . longipes was 
found, with imperfect flowers but unmistakeable by its fruit. It is no doubt 
very easy to extirpate any Rupicapnos when it is within reach, and earlier 
botanists may have taken all they could find in this locality. The unusually 
dry season of 1922 in Algeria, however, may have affected the growth of 
these plants, and it is likely that they may still exist in the less accessible 
parts of the canyon, which is of considerable length with walls of great 
height. 

At Elkantara, fortunately, a fair quantity of R. longipes was found in good 
flower. It is a delicately beautiful little plant, with finely coloured corollas 
approaching in form those of the Section Sarcocapnoides . In the developed 
flower the corolla is widely expanded by the whole upper petal being 
strongly reflexed upwards and the large lower petal deflexed—an outline 
not visible in the exsiccata previously examined owing to pressure and the 
disappearance of the maturer flowers, as so commonly happens in dried 
material of this family. The younger flowers of the Elkantara plant, how¬ 
ever, very fairly match those in the figure of 22. longipes from Mnechounes 
in the Revision, so that the same development may be assumed to take place 
in both. In its flowers, R. longipes , as a whole, clearly differs from 
R. muricaria and R . prmtermma by the greater apical dilation of the outer 
petals, and especially of the lower one, and in this respect it approaches the 
Section Sarcocajmoides. 

There is a marked difference between the fruit of the Elkantara plant and 
that of the type of R, longipes from Mnechounes, the former being smaller 
and obovate rather than subrhomboid, with its beak reduced to a short 
mucro. Oil this ground it may be distinguished as a variety, thus:— 

£. elkantarica var. nov, (PI. 16. fig. 6 A.) 

Exsiec . Pugsley, No. 287 ! 

Habitu foliisque Isete viridibus ut in typo, sed pedunculis brevioribus (ad 
20 mm. longis), bracteig apice tridentatis, pedicellis fructiferis ad 30 mm. 
longis. Sepala nonnunquam paulo dentata. Corolla 8-9 ram. longa, alba ; 
petalo superiors marginibus latis patentibus prsedito, retuso, apicem versus 
late purpureO) externe sensim albescente, tandem valde sursum reflexo , calcare 
rotnndato vix deflexo ; petalo inferiore quam superius plane longiore , apice in 
limbum magnum suborHmlarem emarginatum planum roseo-tinctum abrupte 
dilatato tandem deflexo, basi gibboso; petalis interioribus fere rectis apice 
afcropurpureis quam exteriors multo brevioribus. Stylus malleiformis lobis 
divaricate Fructfo verisimiliter circa 2*5 mm. longi, 2-25 mm, lati; mb- 
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rotundo-obovati , cum mucrone brevi obtusissimi, conspicae compressi, quam ir 
typo minor et tenuius tuberculato-rugosi. 

Descriptio Eikantar® ex exemplariis vivis facta est. 

The trivial epithet for this species— longipes —has reference not so much 
to the length of the fruiting pedicels as to that of the root, which may be 
several times as long as the remainder of the plant. Specimens with the 
root (which is branched only towards its apex) intact can be readily drawn 
from the light soil of the deep rock-clefts wherein these plants grow. 

Sectio II. SARCOUAPNOIDES. 

7. Rupioapnos Reboudiana Pomel. 

In the spring of 1925 a beautiful Rupicapnos was collected by Dr. Maire 
on the calcareous rocks of Djebel-Bou-Hellal (alt. 1550 in.) in the district 
of Rou-Taleb, in South Algeria. It is a form of R . Reboudiana , the type 
of which was originally found in the same district. 

While generally agreeing with Pomel’s original description of R . Reboud¬ 
iana , Dr. Maire’s plant can hardly be described as “ fragile , 93 and its sepals 
are not strongly toothed. 

It is therefore treated as a variety, thus :— 
pulcliella var. nov. 

Exsicc . Maire, Djebel-Bou-Hellal, May 1925, in Hb. Alger.! 

Planta satis robusta, caudice brevi ramoso caulibusque brevissimis prsedita. 
Folia 3-8 cm. longa (petiolo incluso), mbdeltoidea foliolorum segmentis non- 
nunqtiam acutis vel mucronatis. Racemi densi, midti- (10-25-) jlori, brevi- 
usculi, folia subcequantes ve 1 breviores. Bractew circa 1*5 min. long®, saepius 
apice dentatce ; pedicelli fructiferi fdiformes , apice paulo incrassati, flexuosi, 
infimi ad 25 mm. longi . Sepala circa 2 mm. longa , 1*5 mm . lata , late ovata , 
peltata, subacuta, snbintegra vel leviter dentuta, alba. Corolla 9-10 mm. 
longa , carinis latis viridinsculis roseo-altida ; petalo snpenore apice in limbum 
lilacinum suborbicularem retusum ultra oarinae apicem productum tandem 
sursum reflexum dilatato , calcare magno adscendente rotundato; petalo 
inferiore apice in limbum magnum dilute lilacinum suborbicularem emargin- 
atum dilatato , basi saccato ; petalis interioribus fere rectis apice modice alatis 
atropurpureis. FructHs parvi r angusti , sine mucrone 2'5 mm. longi, 1*5 mm. 
lati, oblongo-obovati, obtusiusculi et valde mucronati , inferne attenuati, satis 
compressi et carinati, in sicco omnino dense tuberculato-rugosi . 

Hfiec varietas in rupibus calcareis Djebel-Bou-Hellal in montibus Bou- 
Taleb Algerian australis crescit. 

&mmo 1H. TR1PTERYX. 

To include the annual species R . delicatula , transferred from the Section 
Muncaria y the sectional diagnosis should stand as u Plant® perennes deeum- 
bentes vet taro annum euberectce . Racemi multiflori, raro pauciflori , . . 
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In this, as in the other Sections, the tip of the inner petals is more or less 
purple, but this colouring is obscured or rendered obsolete through the 
remarkable development of the winged median nerve, which is always whitish 
in colour. 

Stjbsectio PERENNE8. 

Plante decumbentes. Racemi multiflori. 

8 . Rupioapnos nitmidioa Pomel. 

This species, which still grows in fair quantity on the shady rocks of the 
Ruminel gorge at Constantine, was just come into flower on 1st April, 1922, 
When fresh, the flat, compressed corolla is white with green keels to the two 
outer petals, and a purplish tip to the connate inner ones which is quite 
obscured by their very large white dorsal wings. These wings of the inner 
petals in the living state are regularly transversely fluted or undulate—a 
peculiarity not noticeable in dried specimens. The very short spur of the 
upper petal is more rounded and ascending than appears in the figure in (he 
Revision (PI. 9. fig. 6). The style is clearly fare a; form, t. e. with ascending 
lobes. In large plants more than usually shaded the segments of the long 
and lax leaves become more or less acute. 

12. Rupioapnos erosa Pomel. 

In this species, especially the variety major , the stylo is less furcaeform 
than malleiform with more or less spreading lobes. Its characters appear 
to be in some degree transitional towards the Section Calliantlios . 

Subsectio AKNU2E. 

* 

Plan toe suberectse. Pace mi pauciflori. 

12 a. Rupioapnos delicatula Pomel. 

At page 332 of the Revision this species was provisionally adopted in 
the Section Muricaria, but attention was drawn to its resemblance in some 
features to 11. tenuifolia. Recently, through the kindness of Dr. Maire, 
Pomels type has been examined, and from this it is evident that tile 
corolla of R. delicatvla, although an annual plant, is of TApteryx form, 
and its fruit less compressed, with thicker and more uniformly tuberculate 
pericarp, than in the species of Mvricaria. 

R. delicatula is therefore transferred to the Section Tripteryx, as a 
solitary member of a Subsection Annum, and a revised diagnosis, tak en 
from Pomel’s material, is substituted, thus:— 

B. delicatula Pomel, Nouv. Mat. FI. Atlant. i. 246 (1871). 

Exticc. Pomel, Ksar-el-Maia, 1862, in Hb. Alger.! 

Rupioapnos annua, radice long* et caule grucillimo snbereoto ad 5 cm. 
alto vix ramoso praedita. Folia omnia caulina, longissime petiolata, cum 
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petiolo ad 6 cm. longa, subtleItoidea, foliolis saepius 2-paribus infimis 
longiuscule petiolatis et segmentis secundariis in lacinias parvas lineari - 
oblongas (oblongas in foliis primariis) subacutas plus ininusve divaricatas 
irregulariter fissis' 2-3-pinnatisecta. liucemi panel- (*2-10-) jiori, breviter 
peduncnlati, foliis plus duplo Ireviores. Bractew circa 1 mm. longse, 
lanceolate , acute, subintegrae ; pedicelli fructiferi filiformes apice incrassati, 
sub-10 mm. longi. Sepala 1 mm. longa , *5 mm. lata* lanceolata , vix 
peltata, acuminata, denticulata , albida. Corolla minima , circa 4 mm. longa , 
relative gracilis, prseter carinas virides albida ; petalo superiore apice mar- 
ginibus latiuscnlis patentibus anguste oNovato obtusimmo , calcare brevi (1 mm. 
longo) angusto fere recto ; petalo inferiore marginibus latiusculis patentibus 
subspathulato subtruncato , basi baud sacoato ; j>etalis interioribus fere rectis 
apice verisi mi liter obscure purpureis aid lata albida inter petalorum 
exteriorum margines quos fere nequat subpatula prseditis. Sty lus 
verisimiliter furcseformis. Fructds modici, circa 2 mm. longi ac lati, 
subrotundi , cum mucrone brevi quadrato obtusiusculi , inforne multo angustati, 
|>arum compressi sod piano carinati, in sicco omnino dense tubercuhito-rugosi 
muricati. 

This plant is still known only from the original station at Ksar-el-Maia. 
Skctio IV. CALLIANTHOS. 

Since the Revision was written several fresh forms belonging to this 
Section have been brought to notice, and Pomel’s types not previously seen 
have been examined. Two annual plants are now known whose flowering 
and fruiting characters are those of Callianthos , and not of Muricaria , and 
whose habitats fall within the geographical range of the first-named group. 
The addition of these plants necessitates the division of the Section into two 
Subsections, Perennes and Annua », as in the Tripteryx group; and the 
Sectional diagnosis will accordingly need the following emendation :— 

“ Plante perennes decumbentcs plus minusve carnosce eis sectionum aliarum 
scepius majoreSj aut annuev parvee suberectce parum ramosce . Kacemi multiflori 
vel rarius paucifloru Flores parvuli ad maximi , 9-16*5 mm. longi, .... 
Fructfls parvi ad maximi.” 

The diversity of form obtaining among the perennial species now known 
makes it also desirable to re-arrango this subgroup, and a fresh clavis is 
therefore inserted to supersede that at page 330 of the Revision. 

Section IV. CALLIANTHOS. 

Decumbent perennial plants, + fleshy and often larger than those of the other Sections, 
with 2~3*pinnatiflect and mostly subradical leaves aud many-flowered racemes, or dwarf, 
slender, suberect, slightly branched annuals with few-flowered racemes. Flowers rather 
small to very large, 9-16*5 mm. long, white or pale purple; outer petals never apically 
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dilated into a spreading suborbicular limb, little exceeding tbe inner petals, which are 
tipped with da»*k purple and not broadly winged; lower petal + saccate. Fruit small to 
very large. 

Subsection PERENNES. 

Perennial, + fleshy plants. Racemes many-flowered. 

Series Ckrefoli®. 

Leaves deeply divided into numerous small or narrow ultimate segments, with + slender 
petioles. Flowers whitish except in typical 72. ochracea. 

13. 72. ochracea . Plant dwarf; leaves oblong-deltoid, with small segments. Flowers 

smaller than in succeeding species of Subsection. Sepals small, 
ovate or lanceolate, dentate. Corolla with long, slender spur. 
Fruit small, oblong-elliptic, lorg-mncronate. 

14. 72. (/raciliflora. Leaves oblong or oblong-deltoid, with narrow segments. Sepals 

ovate-lanceolate, subentire. Corolla slender, with long, narrow 
spur. Fruit of moderate size, oblong-elliptic, submucronate. 

16. R. platycentra. Plant dwarf; leaves oblong-deltoid, with small segments. Sepals sub- 
orbicular, dentate. Corolla with large, broad spur. Fruit large, 
ov ate-elliptic, short-m ucronate. 

16. 72. cerefolia. Leaves oblong, with narrow segments. Sepals ovate, dentate. 

Corolla very large, with long spur. Fruit very large, obovate- 
elliptic, strongly keeled and mucronate. 


Series African.®. 


Leaves less deeply divided into fewer larger or fairly broad ultimate segments, usually 
with stout petioles. Flowers whitish. 


17. 72. speciosa. 


18. 72. Mairei. 


19, 72. africana. 


20. 72, denpiens. 


Leaves oblong, with oblong segments. Sepals subrotund-ovate, dentate. 
Corolla large, with rather short spur. Fruit rather largo, oblong- 
elliptic, long-mucronate. 

Leaves thick, narrowly oblong, with short segments. Sepals orbicular, 
dentate. Corolla rather slender, with large spur. Fruit large, 
subrotund-obovate, submucronate. 

Leaves thick, oblong-deltoid, with oblong segments. Sepals ovate, 
dentate. Corolla large, with moderate spur. Fruit large, sub¬ 
rotund-ovate, long-mucronate. 

Leaves thick, deltoid, with abort segments. Sepals ovate, dentate. 
Corolla large, with moderate spur. Fruit typically very large, sub¬ 
rotund or obovate, strongly mucronate. 


Series Pomeltan®. 

Leaves still less deeply divided into fewer, large and broad ultimate Segments, with 
stout petioles. Flowers pale purple, 

21. 12. Pomeliana. Leaves thick, oblong, with very broad segments. Sepals suborbicular, 

dentate. Corolla large, with very short spur. Fruit rather large, 
subrotund-obovate, short-mucron&te. 

22. 72. oranensis. Leaves thick, oblong, with less broad segments. Sepals ovate, sub- 

dentate. Corolla very large, with rather large spur. Fruit large, 
ovei-obovate, strongly mucronate. 
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Subsection ANNUiE. 

Annual, not fleshy plants. Racemes few-flowered. 

23. R. ffaetula. Leaves oblong-deltoid, 2-pinnatisect, with oblong segments. Corolla 

large, very blender, with very long, curved spur. 

24. R. fraternal' Leaves deltoid, 2-trisect, with lanceolate segments. Corolla rather 

small, with short, straight spur. 

StfBfiBCTio PERENNES. 

Plant® perennes, ± carnos®. Racemi multiflori. 

* Series Cerefoli®. 

Folia in segmenta liumerosa parva vel angusta alte fissa, petiolis plus 
minusvc gracilibus prmdita. Flores albidi nisi in R. ochraced , 

13. Rupicapnos ochracea Poinel. 

Vide p. 351 of Revision. 

Batlandieri var. nov. 

Exsicc. Baltandier, Djebel Antar, 1888, in Hb. Alger.! Pugsley, No. 289 I 

Rupicapnos perennis caudice crassiusculo docunibente breyissime ramoso 
vestigiis potiolorum einarcidorum donato, caulibus verisimiliter brevissimia. 
Folia subradicalia, plus minusve glaucescentia, relative nana, 4-6 cm. longa 
(petiolo 3—4*5 cm. incluso), oblongo~delloidea , foliolis ssepins 3-paribus 
subdeltoideis brevissime petiolatis et segmentis seenndariis subflabellatis in 
lacinias confertas parvas oblongas subacutas irregulariter fissis 2-pinnatisect a. 
Racemi corymbiformes, multi-(10-20-)/fori, cum pcdunculo (ad 3 cm. longo) 
folia s®pius subwqnantes . Bractere 1-2 rnm. long®, lineari-oblongw, cuspidal®, 
subden tat® ; pedieelli fructifen Ji l/formes, a pice paulo incrassati, flexuosi, 
infimi ad 35 mm. longi . Sepala circa 1*5 mm. longa, 1 mm. lata, subrotundo- 
ovata, peltata, acuta, irregulariter valde dentata , albida, coroll® tubum 
latitudine mquantia. Corolla 9-12 mm. longa , gracilis, verisimiliter albida ; 
petalo superiore marginibus apicem versus paulo dilatatis subpatentibus 
angusto oblongo obtuso , calcare longo (ad 4 mm.) curvato paulo deflexo ; 
petalo inferiore marginibus latiusculis patentibusapice sensim dilatatis lineari - 
spathulato obtusiusculo, basi obscure saccato ; petalis interioribvs sursuin 
curvatis apice aid dorsali conspicua albidd purpureis . Fructies parvi , 
2-2*25 nun. longi (sine mucrone) et 1*5-1*75 mm. lati, oblongo-elliplici, cum 
mucront magno acutiusculi , inferne in stipitem distinctum angustati, multo 
compressi sed obscure carinati, siccitate omnino dense tubercidatt-ntgosi. 

H®c planta, cl. Dr. liattandier monente, f\ ochracece typic® valde affinis, 
sed sepalis multo latioribus corollhque albida distinguenda est. 

Per habitum nanum, per flores fructfisque parvos inter Sectionis 
Callianthos species uotabilis est, et alia petalorum interiorum bene explicatis 
albidis JfZ* erosam in Sectione Tripteryx aliquanto refert. 

W»N. JOUENr—'BOTANY, VOL. XLVII. 2 0 
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H#ec varietas regionem montanam Djebel Antar, prope Mecheriam, in 
parte australi provincias Oranensis in Algeria habitat, nbi earn cl. 
Dr. Battandier anno 1888 collegia 

The description of this plant has been drawn up from material sent by the 
late Dr. Battandier shortly before his death, and the opportunity is taken of 
commemorating him in its name. Dr. Maire agrees that it is not identical 
with typical R. ochracea . 

A form resembling this variety of R. ochracea , but apparently differing by 
narrower loaf-segments, capillary pedicels, and somewhat larger flowers with 
a remarkably developed spur, was collected by Joly in 1904 at Guelt-es-Stel, 
in the province of Algiers. The material seen is unfortunately insufficient 
for its accurate determination, 

14. Rupicapnos graciliflora Pomel. 

When the Revision was written no authentic material either of R . africana 
Lamk. or of R . graciliflora Pomel had been seen, and Lamarck's name was 
applied to tho white-flowered species collected at Nedroma by Bourgeau (PI. 
d’Alger. 1856, No. 184—cited in error as No. 181), which agreed more closely 
than any other material then examined with the descriptions of Lamarck 
and Desfontaines, and was at the same time evidently allied to R. graciliflora 
Pomel. A specimen of Fumaria corymbosa , sent by Desfontaines to the 
Museum at Copenhagen, has since been seen, which differs essentially from 
Bourgeau’s plant and from Pomel's account of his A\ graciliflora , and 
R . africana , which is the plaut of Desfontaines and Lamarck, must 
consequently be treated as a separate species. Dr. Maire has been good 
enough to supply an authentic specimen of R. graciliflora, which, though 
differing in certain respects, is found to resemble the Nedroirm form too 
closely to be specifically separated. A fresh diagnosis of R . graciliflora has 
therefore been drawn up from Pomel's material, and the Nedroma plant, 
which is larger, with less finely divided foliage and less rugose fruits, has 
been placed under it as a variety :— 

R. graciliflora Pomel, Nouv. Mat. PI. Atlant. i. 241 (1874) ; Fumaria 
graciliflora Butt. & Trabut, FI. d ? Alger, i. 25 (1888). 

Exsicc. Pomel, Nador de Tiaret, 1860, in Hb. Alger. ! 

Rupicapnos perennis, caudice erassiusculo ut in R. ochraceA caulibusque 
semper brevibus. Folia pleraque radicalia, 8-15 cm. longa (petiolo 
gracilescente incluso), oblonga , foliolis ssepius 3-paribus ambitu oblique 
ovatis breviter petiolatis et segments secundariis subflabellatis in lacinias 
lineari-oblongas acutas rarius mucronatas profunde et irregulariter fissis 
2-3-pinnatisecta . Racemi corymbiformes, 15-30 •florid cum pedunculo (ad 
4 cm. longo) foliis mbduplo breviores, Bractecc 1*5-3 mm. longae, lanceolatas , 
tenuiter acuminates, pare© denticulate; pedicelli fructiferi filiformes apice 
paulo incrassatij infimi ad 30 mm. longi . Sepala circa 3 mm, longa , 2 mm. 
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lata , ovato-lanceolata , peltata, acuminata, subintegra , albida. Corolla 
14-15 mm. gracilis , carinis viridibus albida ; petalo superiore apice 

marginibus paulo dilatatis subpatentibus vel deflcxis saepe leviter purpureo- 
tinctis anguste ohlongo obtuso , calcar e longo (ad 5 in in.) deflexo angusticollo 
apice rotundato ; petalo inferiore marginibus patentibus angustis apice vix 
dilatatis fere lineari, snbacuto , ad basin ipsam plane saccato ; petalis interior - 
ibus apice sursum curvatis modice alatis atropurpureis . Stylus malleiformis. 
FrucMs madid , sine mucrone 25-2*75 mm. longi, 2 mm. lati, oblongo-elliptici , 
cum mucrone bredssimo obtusissimi , inferne breviter angustati, satis compressi 
et carinati, siccitate omnino dense tuberculato-rngosi. 

/3. nedromensis , var. nov. 

R. africana Pugsley, Rev. Fum. & Rupicapnos, 343(1919), ex maj. parte ; 
non Pome], nec Fumaria africana Lamk. 

Exsicc. Bourgeau, PI. d'Alger., 1856, Nodroma, in Hb. Mus. Paris 
(fructibus plerisque exclusis) et in herl). aliis (pariim), ut F. africana ! 

Folia quain in typo maj ora, 10-25 cm. lunga, oblongo-deltoidea, in lacinias 
oblongas vel lineari-oblongas fissa 2-piunatisecta snbpdnata . Uacemi 15-20- 
flori ; pedicelli fructiferi infimi ad 50 mm. longi. Sepala leviter dentata. 
Corolla paululmn major , ad 16 mm. longa, petalis exterioribus apice magis 
dilatatis paulo obtusioribus, inferiore ad basin inconspicue gibboso-saccato. 
Fructm obovato-elliptici, in sicco tenuiter tuberculato-rugosi . Aliter ut in typo. 

R. graciliflora in rupibus dolomiticis ad Nador prope Tiaret in parte 
orienlali, et varietas nedromensis ad Nedromam in parte occidentali provincias 
Oranensis Algeria crescit. 

15. R (JPTCAPNOS PliATYCJSNTitA Pomel. 

The following description, taken from an authentic specimen kindly sent 
by Dr. Main*, is substituted lor the incomplete account, adopted from Pomel, 
which appears at. page 346 of the Revision. 

R. platycentra Pomel, Nouv. Mat. FI. Athrnt i. 242 (1874). 

Exsicc. Pomel, Ain Toucria, 1860, in Hb. Alger. I 

Rupicapnos perennis, habitu R. gracilijionv . Folia pleraque suhradicalia, 
ad 10 cm. longa (petiolo incluso), longe petiolata, oblongo-deltoidea , foliolis 
2 -3-paribus subdoltoideis ot segmentis secundariis in lacinias parvas oblongas 
vel lanceolatas plus minusve acutas irrcgulariter et profunde incisis 
2-3-pinnatisecta. Racemi corymbiformes, 10-20-flori, cum pedunculo (ad 
3 cm. longo) fohis mnlto breviores . Bractecv 1-2 mm. long®, late oblongw , 
subaentse, apice denticulate ; pedicelli fructiferi filiformes apice incrassati, 
infimi ad 30 mm. longi. Sepala circa 2 mm. longa, 1*5 mm. lata , suborbicularia , 
peltata, acuta, valde dentata vel etiam basi laeiniata,nervo viridiusculo albida. 
Corolla magna , 12-14* nn. longa , carinis viridiuscnlis albida ; petalo 
superiore apice marginibus satis dilatatis patentibus vel defloxis anguste 

2q2 
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obovato obtuso , calcare magno , 3*5-4 mm. longo, curvato, rotundato; petalo 
in/eriore marginibus patentibus apic© dilatatis subspathulato obtuso ad basin 
ipsam obscure saccato ; petalis interioribus sursum ourvatis apice modics alatis 
atropurpureis . FructHs magni, sine mucrone 3 mm. longi, 2-5 mm. lati, 
ovato-elli/tticiyQum mucrone parvulo quadrangulato acutiuseuli , satis compress! 
sed obscure carinati, siccitate omnino grosse tuberculato-rvgosi. 

Hsec planta, quae a speoiebus duabus precedcntibus per corollam baud 
gracilem et per fructus multo majores plane differ!, 72. cerefoliae verisimiliter 
affinis est, sed habitu humiliore, bracteis latioribus, sepalk suboibicularibus, 
corolla minore, fructibus cum mucrone ininore baud valde compressis facile 
separatur. 

16. Rupicapnos oEREroLiA Pomel. (PI. 17.) 

This beautiful Rupuapnos was seen in abundance on the rocks immediately 
below the little town o£ Milianali, and also less plentifully in a gorge on the 
mountain-side above. As is probably the case with the other perennial 
species of this Section, its flesh} stems, leaf-stalks and peduncles are 
remaikably brittle in the living plaut, so much so indeed that, when carelessly 
grasped, a tuft readily breaks trail tersely into fragments in all directions. 
The mature plants generally become considerably branched, and the foliage 
is very glaucous, contrasting elegantly with the white and purple flowers. 
The racemes are generally very Auriferous, sometimes hearing as many as 
thirty flowers. The white outer petals are frequently tinted with light 
purple towards the apex, while the purple tip of the inner petals has a short 
but rather broad dorsal wing, which sometimes is more or less white-edged, 
indicating a slight transition, less than that obtaining in R. oehracea, towards 
the form of inner petal characterising the Section Trjpterjpt. The style is 
clearly malleiform. 

The fruits of R. cerefolia become much larger at maturity than those seen 
in the specimens from which the description in the Revision was taken. 
They aro frequently 3-3 5 mm. long and 2*75-3 mm. broad, exclusive of the 
strong, quadrangular mucro, and are apically obtuse and strongly mucronate 
rathei than acuminate. As indicated in the Revision, the fruit of R. cerefolia 
is more flattened and keeled than in the other species of this Section. 

Seedlings of the first jear were observed to be flowering at Milianah with 
the older and larger plants. 

A form that seems referable to this species was collected by Dr. Maire in 
1923 at El Hajet>, south of Meknes, in the Middle Atlas of Morooco. 

** Series Africans. 

Folia in segments pauciora majors vel satis data tennins fissa, volgo 
petiolis orassis praedita. Flores albidi, ’ 
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17. Rupicapnos spkciosa Pomel. 

The subjoined description has been drawn up from a co-type of Pomel's 
original gathering at the Cascade of the Mina in substitution for that in the 
Revision, which was chiefly based on the Saida plant at Kew. This latter 
plant appears to differ in its broader and more toothed sepals, and rather 
more shortly spurred corolla with a distinctly gibbous lower petal, and on 
these grounds should perhaps be held varietylly separable. But in view of 
the imperfect material available it seems desirable to leave it at present 
undistinguished. 

iZ. speciosa Pomel, Nouv. Mat. FI. Atlant. i. 241 (1874). 

Exsicc. Pomel, Mina prope Tiaret, 1860, in Hb. Alger. ! 

Rupicapnos perennis habitu R. gracilijlorw sed planta major. Folia 
pleraque subradicalia, ad 20 cm. longa (petiolo crassiusculo incluso), longe 
petiolata, oblonga, , foliolis ssepissime 2-paribus subrhomboideis brevinsculc 
petiolatis et segmcntis secundariis flabellatis in lobos oblonyos obtusos sa?pe 
uiucronatos irregulariter tissis 2-pinnatisecta. Racemi corymbiformes, multi - 
(circa 20-) fiori % cum pedunculo ad 10 cm. longo foliis paulo breviores. 
Bractea>2-3 mm. longse, ovales , cuspidate, parce dentate ; pedicelli fructiferi 
filiformes apiee subito incrassati, injimi ad 30 twm. longi . Sepala circa 3 mm . 
longa y 2 mm. lata , subrotwido-ovata , peltata, acuta, basin versus plus minusve 
dental a, nervo dorsali viridiusculo alhida. Corolla magna, 12-15 mm. longa , 
carinis viridibus alhida \ petalo superiore inarginibus apice paulo dilatatis 
subpatentibus purpurascentibus fere oblongo obtuso , calcare modico (4 mm. 
longo) eurvato rotundato ; petalo inferiore inarginibus patentibus apice 
paululum dilatatis lineari-oblongo obtusiusculo , bast rir saccato ; petalis 
interioribus sursum eurvatis apice modice alatis atropuipureis. Fructus 
majusculi , sine mucrono circa 3 mm. longi, 2 mm. lati, oblongo-elliptici , cum 
mucrone longo subacuti , inferne paruin angustati, valde compressi et plane 
carinati, siccitate omnino dense tuberculato-rvgosi . 

iZ. speciosa a speciebus prccedentibus per folia majora minus dissecta plane 
differt. 

18. Rupicapnos Mairbi sp. nov. (PI. 16. fig. 6 b.) 

Exsicc, Maire, Moulay Idris, 1023, in Hb. Alger.! 

Rupicapnos peiennis habitu R. cerefolice . Folia pleraque subradicalia, 
carnosa, glaucescentia, cum petiolo crasso laminam vix sequante ad 10 cm. 
longa, ambitu anguste ollonga , foliolis 3-4-paribus subdeltoideis (infimis 
breviter petiolatis, reliquissubsessilibus) etsegmentis secundariis suboppositis 
in lobos parvos oblongos mucronatos subellipticosve irregulariter sed leviter 
fissis 2 -pinnatisecta. Racemi corymbiformes, multi - (circa 20-) flort, cum 
pedunculo (ad 2*5 cm. longo ) foliis plane breviores. Bractece 2-3 mm. long®, 
lanceolate y acute, plus minusve dentate ; pedicelli fructiferi graciles apice 
incrassati, infimi ad 20 mm. longi , Sepala 2-2*5 mm. longa et lata , orbicularia 
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pelfcata, obtusiuscula, prsesertim basin versus inciso-dentata, albida. Corolla 
majuscula , 11-13 mm. longa , albida vel leviter purpureo-tincta; petalo 
superiore marginibus api(*e puruin dilatntis deflexis anguste oblongo sxibacuto 9 
carina viridiuscula petali apicem attingente, calcare majusculo 3-3*5 mm. longo 
rotuhdato ourvato adsccndonte ; petalo inferiore marginibus patentibus 
angustis apice baud dilatatis lineari subacuto ad basin saccato ; pefalis 
interioribus sursum curvatis apice anguste alatis atropurpureis . Fructds 
magni , 3-3‘25 mm. longi, circa 2 75 mm. lati, subrotundo-obovati , cum 
mucrone brevissimo obtusissimi , inodice compressi sed plane carinati, siccitate 
omnino grosse iuberculato-rugosi. 

i?. Maireiy quae inter affines per folia angusta breviter petiolata notabilis 
est, Ji. speciosam refert sed cum folioruiti lobis minoribus, floribus calcare 
major© minoribus, fructibus multo majoribus obtusioribus humilior est. 

Haec species rupos calcarcas ad Moulay Idris Mauritania habitat, ubi a cl. 
Dr. Mairo anno 1923 collecta est. 

19. Rcficapnos afuicana Pugsley, Rev. Fum. & Rupionpnos, 3-43 (1919) 
partim, emend., non Pomel; Vumaria afriama Lamk. Encycl. ii. 569 
(1788) ; Coss. & Dur. in Bull. Soc. But. Fr. ii. 305 (1855), ex parte; 
Coss. (kwip. FI. Atlant. ii. 80 (1883-1887), ex parte ; F. corymbosa 
Desfontaines in Act. Soc. Hist. Nat. Paris, i. 26 (1792), et FI. Atlant. 
ii. 124 (1800), non Hammar. 

Icon. Desfontaines, L c. i. tab. 6 , ut F. corymbosa. 

Exsicc. Desfontaines, sine loco, in Hb. Haun., ut I<. corymbosa ! Maire, 
Iter Marocc. sept., Boulhaut, 1924, in lib. Alger.! 

Rupicapnos perennis, habitu R. cerefolice sed robustior. Folia pleraque 
radicalia, plus minusve glauca, carnosa, 10-25 era. longa (petiolo crasso 
incluso), longissime petiolata, oblongo-deltoidea , foliolis 2 -paribus sub- 
rhomboideis breviter petiolatis et segtnentis secundariis subflabellatis in 
lobo$ oblongos acutos vel obtusos raucronatos irregulariter fissis 2-pinnatisecta 
tubquinata, Racemi eorymbiformes, (15-30-) fori, cum pedunculo 

crasso (ad 6 cm. longo) foliis subduplo breviores . Bractece circa 2 nun. longse, 
ovatWy cuspidate, apicem versus dentate; pedicelli fructiferi graciles , apice 
incrassati; infimi 50 mm. longi. Sepala 2*5-3 mm. longa , 2 mm. lata, 
deltoideo-ovata , basi subtruncata, peltata, acuta, valde dentata , prmter nervum 
dorsalem latum viridiusculum albida. Corolla magna, 13-15 mm. longa , 
vix gracilis, carinis viridiusculis albida ; petalo superiore marginibus pur- 
purascentibus apice vix dilatatis deflexis anguste oblongo obtusiusculo , calcare 
breviusculo (circa 3*5 mm. longo) rotundato deflexo; petalo inferiore margin- 
ibtfs patentibus apice vix dilatatis lineari-oblongo subacuto ad basin ipsam 
gibboso»$accato ; petalis interioribus sursum curvatis apice modice alatis atro¬ 
purpureis. Stylus malleiformis. FructHs magni, sine mucrone 3-3*25 mm. 
longi, circa 2*75 mm. lati, suhrotundo-ovati , cum mucrone longo acutiusculi , 
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inferne parum angustati, paulo compressi et satis carinati, siccitaie omnino 
grosse tuberculato-rugosi. 

Hsec species inter affines R. speciosam maxime refert, sed habitu robustiore 
foliis magis carnosis petiolis pedunculisque crassioribus fructibus majoribus 
minus cotnpressis facile separanda est. 

In rupibus prope Tlomcen et prope Mascaram provincim Oranensis in 
Algeria (apud Desfnntaines) crescit, atque prope oppidum Boulhaut in parte 
occidentali Mauritania^, ubi a cl. Dr. Mairo anno 1924 inventa est. 

This plant, of which no authentic material had been seen when the 
Revision was written, is represented in the Herbarium at Copenhagen by a 
specimen sent by Desfontaines, which closely matches his descriptien and 
figure, and differs considerably from R . graciliflora , especially in its large, 
strongly rugose and long-mucronate fruits. It is therefore necessary to 
separate the two plants, and R . africana has now been described from 
Desfontaines' specimen and that recently obtained at Boulhaut, on the 
river Oherrat, in Western Morocco, by Dr. Maire. It may be expected 
that R. africana will be found in other Moroccan stations. 

20. Rupicapnos decipiens Pugsley. 

In Memoires Soc. Scien. Nat. du Maroc, tom. iii. No. 1, p. 47 (1923), 
M. Jahandiez reports the occurrence of Fumaria ajricana Lamk. at Rabat 
and at Azrou in the Middle Atlas. Specimens from the former locality 
have not been seen, but theie is a sheet from Azrou in Hb. Mus. Brit, 
which appears to be R. decipiens B. mauritanica , although both flowers and 
fruit are unfortunately missing. A specimen apparently of this variety, 
collected at Azrou in 1923, has also been received from Dr. Maire. 

*y. minor var, nov. 

Exsicc . Maire, Iter Marocc. dec., In urbe Taza, 1G join, 1925, in Hb. 
Alger.! Maire, Iter Marocc. dec., Mahamran supra Taza, 17 juin, 1925, in 
Hb. Alger.! 

Planta quam typus minor . Folia ad 8 cm. longa (petiolo ineluso), quam 
in typo magis dissecta , foliolis in lobos parvos fissis 2-3-pinnatiseeta. Bracteae 
plus minusve dentatae ; pedicelli fructiferi graciles apice incrassati infimi ad 
40 mm. longi. Sepala praesertim basin versus laciniato-dentata . Corolla 
12-14 mm. longa; petali superioris alae nonnunquam sursum reflexae. 
Fructus typi sed paulo minores (ad 3 mm. longi). Aliter ut in typo. 

Haec Rupicapnos, quae in duabus stationibus prope oppidum Tazam in 
Mauritania septentrionali a cl. Dr. Maire inventa est, a speciebus Seriei Cere - 
foliarum per habituin magis carnosum, per petiolos pedunculosque crassiores 
et per foliorum lobos latiores quamvis parvos separator. 

The flowers and fruit of this Rupicapnos are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of the Spanish R. decipiens , of wbioh it also possesses the very fleshy 
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habit, but it appears to be an essentially more dwarfed plant, with distinctly 
more dissected foliage. 


*** Series Pomelian*. 

Folia in segmenta lata relative magna leviter fissa, petiolis crassis prsedita. 
Flores pallide purpurei. 

22. Rupicapnos oranenbis Pugsley, 

This species was collected by Admiral Lynes in 1923 at Jebela, West 
Spanish Morocco—a very notable westward extension of its range. 

Subsectio ANNUJE. 

Plant® annum, fragiles, haud carnosse. Racemi pauciflori. 

23. RuriCAPNos gaetula sp. nov. 

Fumaria africaua var. gaetula Muire in Bull. Soc. Hist. Nat. Afrique du 
Nord, ix. 172 (1918). 

Eassicc. Maire, Djebel Grouz, 1918, in Hb. Alger. ! 

Rupicapnos radice longa et caule nano (ad 10 cm. alto) vix ramoso haud 
crasso annua, raro perennans. Folia tenuia, pallide virentia, longissime 
petiolata, cum petiole gracili ad 15 cm. longa, oblongo-deltoidea, foliolis 
stepius 3-parihus infimis longiuscule petiolatis et segmentis sccundariis in 
lacinias subflabellatas oblongas subacutas vel submucronatus irregu lari ter fissis 
2-pinnatisecta , vel primaria simpliciora. Racemi corymbiformes, pauci- 
( 2 - 10 -)/fori, cum pedunculo brevi (ad 20 mm. longo) foliis multo breviores . 
Bractew ’5-1 mm. longa), lanceolate, subititegrae, aeut® ; pedicelli fructiferi 
filiformes apice paulo incrassati ad 30 mm. longi. Sepala jmrva , 1'5 mm. 
longa , -8 mm. lata , ovata , peltata, acuta, dentata , albida. Corolla 13-16 mm . 
longa , gracillima , albida , nonnunquam apice roseo-tineta; petalo superiore 
marginibus apice parum dilatatis subpatentibus vel deflexis anguste obhmgo 
subacuto , calcare longissimo (ad 5 mm.) curvato angusticollo apice rotundato ; 
petalo inferiore apice marginibus patentibus subspathulato subacuto basi 
gibboso ; petalis mterioribvs apice sursum curvalis modice alatis purpureis. 
Stylus malleiformis. Fructus mediocres , sine mucrone circa 2*5 mm. longi et 
2*25 mm. lati, elliptico-rotundati , obtnsiusculi et plane mucronati , in feme in 
stipitem angustum contracti, panlulum compressi sed valde carinati, siccitate 
omnino dense tubercnlato-rugosi. 

Hssc planta per radicem plerumque annuam, per habitum gracilem et 
per folia tenuia ab hujus Sectionis omnibus speciebus prsecedentibus plane 
differt, et eorum caulibus caruosis foliisque crassis omnino caret. Sectionis 
Muricaria species c.orollis apice valde dilatatis fructibusque conspicue com- 
pressis longe distant. 
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R. gaetula in fissuris rupium calcarearum Djebel Qrouz et Djebcl el Maiz 
in regione Figuig Mauritania? austro-orientalis crescit, ubi a cl. Dr. Maire 
inventa est. 

The description o£ this plant has been drawn up from a specimen kindly 
furnished by Dr. Maire, collated with his own detailed account. 

24. ItupiCArNoa fraterna sp. nov. 

Fumaria ( Rupieapnos ) africana Lamk. var. fraterna Maire in Hb. 

Alger, (nomen). 

Exsicc. Battandier, Nemours, 1904, in Hh. Alger, I 

Rupieapnos annua, radico longa et caule baud carnoso suberecto ( 2-8 cm. 
alto) vix ratnoso pnedita. Folia baud crassa, longissime petiolata, cum 
petiolo 3-8 cm. longa, deltoidea , foliolis imequalitor subtrifidis saepius longi- 
uscule petiolatis et segmontis secundariis in lacinias subflabellatas lanceolatas 
acutas mucronatasve irregularitor fissis triseda. Racemi corymbiformes, 
pauci- ( 3 - 10 -) flori 9 cum pedunculo ad 20 mm. longo foliis multo breviores . 
Bracteie circa 1*5 mm. longa?, oeales , acutie, subintegra?; pedicelli fructiferi 
jiliforme# , apice incrassati, ad 25 mm. longi. Sepala parva , circa 1*5 mm. 
longa , m 15 mm. lata , ovaia , vix peltata, acuta, parce dentata , albida. Corolla 
0—11 mm. longa , verisimiliter albida ])lus minusve roseo-tincta ; petalo 
superiore murginibus apico vix dilatatis subpatentibus vel deflexi» angnste 
oblongo subacute , calcarc breviusetdo (2*5-3’5 mm. longo) fere recto ; petalo 
inferiore apice marginihus satis angustis patentibus lineari subacuto ad basin s 
ut videtur, paululum gib'oso; petalis interioribns fere rectis apice modice 
alatis purpnreis. Fructus mediocre# , sine mucrone 2*25-2*5 mm. longi, 
2—2*25 mm. lati, subrotundo-obovati , obtusi et breviter mucronati , inferne multo 
angustati, parum compressi sed plane carinati, siccitate omnino tuberculaio - 
rugosi. 

Hsec Rupieapnos folds trisectis, hracteis inajoribus, corollis ealcare 
breviusculo minoribus a R . gaetula sit is differt; per folia trisecta R. muri - 
cariam simulafc eed aliter omnino diversa est. 

R. fraterna in fissuris rupium propc Nemours ad finem boreali-occidentalem 
proviucia? Oranensis in Algeria habitat, ubi cl. Dr. Battandier exemplaria 
anno 1904 collegit; apud Djorf de Taourirt in Mauritania orientali proba- 
biliter etiam crescit. 

The description of this plant is founded on specimens from Nemours sent 
by the late Dr. Battandier as “ Rupieapnos sp./’ and by Dr. Maire as 
41 Fumaria ( Rupieapnos ) africana vi\r. fraterna ” an unpublished name. 
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Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1 *. 
Fig. 1 b. 
Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 
Fig. 6. 
Fig. 6. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 16 , 

Leaflet of Fumaria atlantica Coss. & l)ur. 0. platyptera Pugsley, with flower and 
fresh and dried fruits. 

Dried fruit of typical F. atlantica Coss. & Dur. 

„ „ F. ayraria Lagasca. 

Leaflet of F. rtqmtru Boiss. & Reut., with flower and fresh and dried fruits. 

„ „ F. mirahilu Pugsley, „ „ „ 

» „ F. major Bad., y. algcrica Pugsley, „ „ „ 

„ „ F. GaiUardotn Boissier, „ „ „ 

„ „ F. dubia Pugsley, „ „ „ 

Leaflets all natural size; flowers and fruits x 2*5. 


Plate 16. 

Fig. 1. Leaflet of F. bicolor Sommier, with flower and fresh and dried fruits. 

Fig. 2. „ # , F. maurorum Maire, „ „ „ 

Fig. 3. Shoot of F. alyerienm Pugsley, „ „ „ 

Fig. 4. „ „ F. Curoliami Pugsley, „ „ „ 

Fig. 6. Leaflet of F. ouezzancmis Pugsley, „ „ „ 

Fig. 6a. Flower and dried fruit of Rupicafmos longipes Pomel ft. clkantarica Pugsley. 
Fig. 6b. Leaflet of It. Mairei Pugsley, with flower aud dried fruit. 

Shoots aud leaflets all natural size; flowers and fruits X 2 5. 


Plate 17. 

Rupicapnos cerefolia (natural size), with detached flower aud dried fruit, X 2 5 ; 
drawn from a specimen collected at Milianah in 1922. 
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A star * denotes a name here published for the hist time. 


Fiimaria Linn., 427. 
agraria Lay., 428. 
algerionsis l'uys.*, 447. 
apicuiala Lange, 145. 
atluntica Coss. Dur., 429. 

— vur. platyptera, Puys., 429. 
australis Puys., 447. 

Ilallii Puys., 432. 

Ba^tardii Liar,, 440. 

— vur. affiuis Lhiys., 440. 

-Uussouei l'uys 410. 

-patens l*uys. f 440. 

berberica Puy 4:19. 
bicolor Ho mm., 440. 

Bonnnovft) be tin., 445. 
bracleosa Pomel, 447. 

— var. emnrgimita Pays*., 447. 
c«pp‘olata Linn., 435. 

— Mil*, albiflora Hamm., 135. 

-Buichellii I)C, 4 13. 

-devoniensis Pays., 435. 

-llochreutinei'i / uys , 435, 430. 

— — platycalyx Puy**, 435. 

-speciosa Hamm., 435. 

Caro liana Puy8., 448. 

Codime Sean., 410. 

dubia Pays., 435. 
flabellata Gay)., 434, 437. 

— var. adriatica Pays.*, 438. 
Gaillardutii Pom., 433. 
judaica Pom., 434. 

— var. insignis Puy8., 434. 
macrosepala Poiss 439. 

— var. obscura Lhiys.*, 439. 
major Pad., 433. 

— \nr. algerica Pays., 433. 

-spectabilis Rouy, 433. 

Martinii Clav., 442. 
maiuoruni Moire, 410. 
micrantha Lay., 447. 
mirabilis Puys.*, 432. 

Munbyi Bom. § Lieut., 442. 
muralis Pond., 443. 

— subsp. Borcei Pugs., 444. 

— -var. britannica Puys., 444. 

-ueglecta Puys., 444. 

— var. cornubieusis Puys., 443. 

-decipiens Pugs., 443. 

occidentals Pugs., 430. 


F urn aria 

officinalis Pays., 447. 
ouezzanensis Pugs.*, 442. 
parvitlora Lamb., 451. 

— var. glauca Clav., 451. 

-segetalis Hamm., 446. 

— - Sjmei I'ugs., 451. 

Petteii lleichh., 440. 
purpurea Pays., 139. 

Queri *Sewn. If Pau, 440. 

Be uteri Poiss., 446. 
rupestrih Poiss. Lieut., 430. 

— \ar. laxa Poiss. if lieut., 431. 

-pallescons Pugs.*, 431. 

Sfhrammii Velvn., 450. 

— var. Pugsleyami Main*, 451. 
sepiuiu Poiss., 443. 

— \ar. g adit an a Puys., 143. 
Tlimetii Poiss., 446. 

— var. deHexa L*uys., 416. 

-pikermiana l\iys., 446. 

Tralmtii Patt., 451. 

Vaillantii Lois., 450. 

— \ar. Chaunii Li. ^ F., 450. 
-inaroccana Puys.*, 450. 

ltupicapnos Pomel, 452. 
airicaua l*uy*., 164. 
cere folia Pomel, 462. 
decipiens Puys., 465. 

— var. mauritanica Puys., 465. 

-minor Puys.*, 466. 

delicatula Pomel, 463, 456. 
erosa Pomel, 456. 

fraterna Puys.*, 467. 
gaetula Pugs.*, 460. 
graciliflora Pomel, 460. 

— var. nedromeusis L'ugs.*, 461. 
longipes Pomel, 463. 

— var. elkantarica Puys.*, 454. 
Mairei Puys.*, 463. 
numidiea Pomel, 456. 
ocbracea Pomel, 459. 

— var. Battandiori l’uys.*, 459. 
oranensis Puys., 466. 

platy centra Pomel, 461. 
Reboudiana, Pomel, 455. 

— var. pulchella Pays.*, 455. 
speciosa Pomel, 463. 
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The Morphology and Taxonomic Position of the Adoxacese. 

By T. A. Sprague, B.Sc., F.L.S. 

(Plate 18.) 

[Read 10th June, 1926.] 

The Moschatel (Adoxa Moschatellina L.) has been known to botanists 
since the middle of the sixteenth century, and has repeatedly been the 
subject of investigation, yet numerous details of its morphology were still 
unknown at the beginning of the present century, and even now no adequate 
account of it exists in the English language. 

The genus Adoxa has been assigned to Saxifragacese, Araliaceae, and 
Caprifoliaceae, and is now generally regarded as constituting an independent 
family, Adoxacem. This is placed by most modern authors next to the 
CaprifoliacesB, but is considered by some to be related to the Saxifragacere 
or Araliaeese. The taxonomic position assigned to Adoxacese is largely 
dependent on the morphological interpretation placed on the two floral 
envelopes. Wydler (24, 25) regarded these as calyx and corolla, Eichler (6) 
as involucre and corolla, the calyx being suppressed, and Drude (3, 4) as 
involucre and calyx, the corolla being absent. As the inner flond envelope 
is gamophyllous, those who accept Wvdler’s or Eichler’s hypotheses place 
Adoxacese in the Gamopetnhe beside Caprifoliaceae, whereas those who share 
Drude’s views assign it to the Polypetalae beside Saxifragaeeae or Araliaceae. 
Before considering the arguments for and against the three hypotheses a 
condensed description of the Moschatel may be given. This has been drawn 
up mainly from Sturm’s memoir (23), but contains various details from other 
sources, and some original observations. 

General Description . 

Seedling .—By the growth of the embryo the endocarp is split into two flat 
valves. The short hypocotyl bears two cotyledons with long petioles and 
elliptic blades, emarginate at the apex and terminated by a hydathode. There 
is a single primary leaf, and the epicotyl develops directly into a rhizome. 

Hhizotne monopodial, at first filiform, bearing two rows of alternate scale- 
leaves, and expanding towards its apex into a slightly flattened bulb-like 
body. This bears 3-5 scale-leaves, 1-3 long-petioled foliage-leaves, and a 
single flowering shoot (less frequently 2-3 flowering shoots), and from its 
lower surface there arises a root. Branches of the rhizome originate in the 
axils of the scale-leaves. 
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Foliage-leaves ,—Basal leaves long-petioled, once to three times, or even 
four times, tripartite or trilobed, very variable in size, but averaging about 
8 cm. iu length, exstipulate ; each small lobe ends in a tooth 0'25 mm. long 
which terminates a vein and functions as a hydathode. A pair of similar but 
smaller leaves is borne above the middle of the peduncle; these eauline 
leaves frequently exhibit the phenomenon known ns “ doubling.” 

Peduncle ,—This arises from the bulb-like expnnsion of the rhizome in the 
axil of a scale-leaf or foliage-leaf. It is usually about 8-JO cm. Jong and 
bears, above its middle, a pair of foliage-leaves (more rarely a single leafy, 
placed transver&ely with respect to the rhizome and the subtending leaf. 
The peduncle is tetragonal, and is divided into two parts by the pair of leaves. 
The lower part has four ribs at the angles, two running up into the midribs 
of the two leaves, and the other two at right angles, running up to the 
points of junction of the edges of the petioles. The upper part has its four 
faces vertically above the ribs of the lower, and each face has a median 
longitudinal groove. Sometimes, but rarely, secondary peduncles are pro¬ 
duced in the axils of the eauline leaves. 

Inflorescence (see Diagram IV).—The peduncle is terminated by a 
capitulum-like cyme, most frequently composed of five flowers, of which one 
is terminal, and the other four are in two decussating pairs, the lower pair 
being decussate with the pair of eauline leaves. Subtending bracts do not 
occur at the base of the pedicels of the lateral flowers. The order of 
expansion of the flowers is : (1) terminal flower; (2) lower pair ; (3) upper 
pair In each pair one flower expands before the other. 

Flowers semi-epigynous, greenish, with an outer polyphyllous and an 
inner gamophyllous, rotate envelope bearing the stamens. In what follows 
these are provisionally termed the “ outer perianth and “ inner perianth ” 
respectively without any implication as to their true homology. The inner 
perianth is accrescent after dehiscence of the anthers. Ir, falls off before 
the fruit is mature. The flower exhibits considerable meristic variation, 
especially in the inner perianth, andrcpcium, and gyncecium. In typical 
inflorescences the parts of the flowers are as follows :— 

Lateral flowers (see Diagram I).—Outer perianth trimerous, Y-shaped, 
two segments being obliquely posterior and the third anterior. Inner 
perianth pentamerous, with the odd lobe posterior. Stamens inserted on a 
raised ring at the mouth of the inner perianth, in five pairs alternating with 
its lobes ; anthers monothecous. Carpels five, opposite the lobes of the inner 
perianth. 

Terminal flower (see Diagiams II and III).—Outer perianth of two 
members, decussating with the upper pair of flowers, or more rarely of four 
members, the two additional ones being at right angles to the other two. 
According to Schumann (81), the primordia of the second pair are formed in 
all cases. Inner perianth tetrnnierous, the lobes placed diagonally iwith 
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respect to the outer perianth. Pairs of stamens alternating with, and carpels 
opposite, the lobes of the inner perianth, as in the lateral flowers. 

The inner perianth of the lateral flowers is slightly zygomorphic in 
consequence of the greater development of the posterior side of the flower, 
whereas that of the terminal flowers is actinomorphic. 

^Estivation, —The Aestivation of the outer perianth is open, and that of the 
inner perianth is imbricate. In the lateral flowers the Aestivation of the 
inner perianth is quineuncial (see Diagram I), apotactous or parataetous *. 
In the terminal flower its Aestivation is also imbricate, three different 
arrangements being exhibited : (1) two lobes wholly outside and two wholly 
inside (see Diagram II) ; (2) one lobe outside and one inside, not adjacent, 
the other two half-and-half; (3) one lobe outside and one inside, adjacent, 
the other two half-and-half (see Diagram III). 

Sectaries, —At the base of each of the lobes of the inner perianth on its 
upper surface is a nectary composed of a group of about thirty minute 
glandular-capitate hairs. 

Andrcecium .—Each pair of stamens arises from a single primordium, and 
is the result of actual division of a single stamen as in the Malvaceae : hence 
the anthers are monotbecous. They are borne on short filaments, and at the 
time of expansion of the flower are clearly, though obliquely, extrorse (see 
Diagrams I—111), although, according to Payer (16), they are introrse in 
their early stages. 

Gynaxium .—Ovary syncarpous, semi-inferior, usually 5-locular in lateral, 
and 4-locular in terminal flowers. The carpels, however, are frequently 
anisotnerous with the iuner perianth lobes. Styles as many as the loculi and 
above them, free ; stigmas at first punctiform, becoming more or less capitate 
at maturity. Ovules solitary in each loculus, pendulous, anatropous. 

Fruit drupaceous, crow ned by the segments of the outer perianth, containing 
five or four pyrenes about 3 mm. lon^, each surrounded by a slimy layer. 
Endocarp coriaceous, composed of two layers of fibres. 

Seed albuminous, about 2 min. long ; endosperm copious, cartilaginous ; 
embryo 0 3-0*5 mm. long. 

The Homologies of the Outer and Inner Feriantli, 

The available evidence is of two kinds : that derived from the normal or 
common types of inflorescence and flowers, and that obtained from the study 
of abnormal or rare types. While the latter category of evidence is often of 
the highest importance and cannot safely be disregarded, great caution is 
necessary in dealing with it, as many teratological phenomena are susceptible 
of two or more interpretations. The relative frequency of an abnormality, 
which can be ascertained only by the study of large numbers, may indicate 

* For the definitions of u apotactous ” and “ parataetous ” see .Riley, 19. p. 230 
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whether it possesses any evoltttionary significance, reversionary or progressive, 
or is merely what has been termed an w inconsequent w abnormality (23). 

The typical lateral flower of Adoxa may be considered first. Prima facie 
it appears to have neither subtending bract nor bracteoles, a condition which 
is parallelled in other genera and families. The trimerons outer and 
pentamerous inner perianth, however, taken together, are not suggestive of 
calyx and corolla : a corolla (in the absence of reduction) is usually either 
isomerous with its calyx or, less frequently, a multiple of it. Furthermore 
the odd sepal is usually posterior and the odd petal anterior, exceptions 
occurring in the Leguminos®, Lobelia , Rhododendron , etc. 

The hypothesis that the outer perianth represents the subtending bract 
of the flower and its two bracteoles explains the apparent absence of these 
members, the assumption being made that they have been carried up with 
the flower not only to the apex of its pedicel but half-way up the ovary. 
Examples occur of a bract and two bracteoles forming an involucre at the 
apex of a pedicel, e.g . in Chrysosplenium and Loranthacese, and, in view of 
what is now known of the ontogenetic development of an inferior ovary, the 
semi-epigynous position of the outer perianth does not preclude its being 
an involucre, though such a position is admittedly very unusual. The 
hypothesis also explains the orientation of the outer perianth with its odd 
member anterior, and the numerical ratio 3 : 5 of the outer and inner 
perianths, which would he anomalous for calyx and corolla. If the 
involucral nature of the outer perianth is accepted, then the inner perianth 
may he regarded as a calyx, as suggested by Drrnle. Eichler's view (1875) 
that it is a corolla involves the two assumptions that a calyx, of which no 
trace whatever remains, has disappeared, and that this hypothetical calyx 
had reversed orientation. It is simpler to regard the inner perianth as a 
calyx with normal orientation. On this view Adoxa is either primitively 
monochlamydeous, or, more probably, has lost its corolla. The “calyx and 
corolla” hypothesis of Wydler, accepted by Eichler in 1878, involves the 
three assumptions that the subtending bract and bracteoles of the lateral 
flower have been suppressed, that the orientation of calyx and corolla is the 
reverse of the usual, and that the calyx has suffered meristic reduction 
independently of the corolla. This explanation seems unnecessarily com¬ 
plicated. 

The typical terminal flower of Adoxa is explained on Drude’s hypothesis 
as comprising one pair (or two decussating pairs) of empty bracts and a 
calyx. On Wydler’s hypothesis the numerical ratio 2 : 4 may be explained 
by meristic reduction of one member each in calyx and corolla from the 3 : 5 
ratio found in lateral flowers. 

Two salient characteristics of the inner perianth remain to be considered: 
(1) that it increases greatly in size after dehiscence of the anthers has taken 
place ; (2) that it falls off before the fruit is mature. Its accrescent 
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character is strongly in favour of its being a calyx rather than a corolla. 
Its deciduous nature might suggest prima facie that it was a corolla, but 
deciduous gamosepalous calyces bearing the stamens are not unknown, 
occurring for example in Rluimnaceae and Thymelseaccse, so that this 
character affords no evidence against the view that it is a calyx. 

As regards typical flowers, it lias been shown above that the “ involucre 
and calyx ” hypothesis of Drude is simpler and involves fewer assumptions 
than the'“calyx and corolla” hypothesis of Wydler. The evidence afforded 
by abnormal and rarer types of flower may now be reviewed. 

Abnormalities in the Inflorescence. 

Secondary flowering siems in the axils of the cauline leaves have been 
observed by Wydler, Sturm, and the writer. One or two additional flowers 
sometimes occur at the side or sides of the lateral flowers, apparently forming 
with them lateral 2-3-flowered cymes. One or two additional pairs of 
flowers may also occur above the usual two pairs. In view of the above 
facts Sturm’s conclusion that the inflorescence of Adoxa has been reduced 
from a more compound condition will probably meet with general acceptance. 

Wydler, A. Braun (1), and Sturm recorded the occurrence of one or two 
bracteoles (Vorblatter) on the pedicels of lateral flowers, and considered that 
this definitely disproved the involucre hypothesis of the outer perianth. 
Eichler in 1878 drew the same conclusion from the occurrence of one or two 
secondary flowers at the sides of the lateral flowers. Prima facie this 
conclusion might appear to be justified. When it is remembered, however, 
that the inflorescence of Adoxa is probably reduced, the lateral flowers with 
one or two bracts beneath them may be regarded as representing a reduced 
branch of the inflorescence, and the so-called u bracteoles ” of the flower 
may really be the empty first bracts of this secondary axis. In that case the 
following dilemma might seem to arise. If the “ lateral ” flower is really 
terminal, it should have not a subtending bract and two bracteoles, but one 
or two pairs of empty bracts. This dilemma is more apparent than real. 
Many abnormalities are not susceptible of a simple morphological interpre¬ 
tation, but are to be regarded rather as the resultant of two or more conflicting 
tendencies. The classic example is the case of “ double leaves,” which are 
now generally interpreted neither as u forked ” nor as “ connate ” leaves, 
but as structures intermediate between one leaf and two. In the present 
case the tendency to produce merely a lateral flower, and the tendency to 
produce a branch of the inflorescence with a terminal flower, have apparently 
resulted in the production of a flower of lateral type with 1-2 bracts or 
flowers beneath it. 

Strong evidence in favour of the involucre hypothesis is afforded by the 
fact that the so-called bracteoles (Vorblatter) and the secondary flowers are 
mutually exclusive, and that subtending bracts (Tragblatter) and flowers 
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on the main axis of the inflorescence are also mutually exclusive. The only 
explanation proffered by Sturm—that the crowded inflorescence leaves no 
room for the development of both subtending bract and axillary flower— 
does not seem adequate. Bracts are developed below the flowers in much 
denser inflorescences in other genera. 

Sturm mentions five types of depauperate inflorescence as having been 
observed by him : 1, only the terminal flower developed ; 2, terminal 
flower and a pair of empty bracts ; 3, terminal flower, one empty bract and 
one lateral flower; 4, terminal flower and two lateral flowers; 5, terminal 
flower, upper tier composed of an empty bract and a flower, lower tier 
composed of two flowers. Similarly in luxuriant inflorescences he observed 
one or two additional tiers of flowers represented by (a) 1-2 empty bracts ; 
( b) an em ly bract and a flower; (c) 1-2 flowers. So far as Sturm's and 
the writer’s observations go, the subtending bract and its flower never occur 
together. An adequate explanation of this is afforded by the involucre 
hypothesis : whenever a flower is developed in the axil of the bract it carries 
up the latter in its growth as the anterior member of the outer perianth, so 
that there is no subtending bract at the base of the pedicel. If this 
hypothesis of the “carrying up” of the bract is correct, intermediate stages 
might bo expected to occur, in which the bract was carried only part of the 
way up the ovary ; and Sturm himself admits that he observed “ members 
of the calyx” in such extreme positions that it was not possible to say 
whether they were sepals, bracteoles, or subtending bracts. Under the 
heading “ Tcratologie ” he mentions that one of the outer perianth segments 
is frequently inserted at a lower level on the ovary than the others, so that it 
is impossible to determine whether it is a bracteole or a | erianth segment. 
Similarly in terminal flowers intermediate stages in the carrying up of the 
one or two pairs of empty bracts might be expected to occur. In a five- 
flowered inflorescence examined by the writer a third tier was represented by 
a pair of empty bracts, one of which was borne at the very base of the ovary 
of the terminal flower, while the other was attached to the ovary a short 
distance up. Another terminal flower had a tetramerous inner perianth and 
three superior outer segments, two being median and one transverse. A 
fourth segment, which may be interpreted as the missing transverse segment, 
was borne in an oblique position half-way up the ovary. 

Correlation between Abnormalities of the Infloreieenee and of 
the Terminal Flower. 

As already mentioned, the normal dimerous outer perianth of the terminal 
flower decussates with the upper of the two pairs of flowers usually present. 
When a third pair of flowers (or of empty bracts, or a pair consisting of a 
bract and a flower) is developed, then the outer perianth of the terminal 
flower decussates with that (see Diagram V). Sturm explains this 
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correlation by there being more room available for the development of the 
outer perianth in the plane at right angles to the uppermost pair of lateral 
members. On the involucre hypothesis the outer perianth, being regarded as 
composed of a pair of bracts, will obviously decussate with the previous pair. 

Perhaps the most significant example of correlation is when the additional 
tier is represented by a single bract or a single flower, the one opposite 
being apparently missing. In this case Sturm states that the outer perianth 
of the terminal flower is usually trimerous, one segment being diametrically 
opposite the single bract or flower, and the other two at right angles. He 
explains the gap in the outer perianth as being due to the formation of the 
additional flower below, which le ives no room for the development of the 
segment above it. The involucre hypothesis explains both the apparent 
suppression of one of the uppermost pair of bracts or flowers, and the 
appearance of an additional member of the outer perianth, by the carrying 
upwards of one of the bracts during the development of the ovary. 

Out of five inflorescences possessing an additional tier represented by a 
single member (bract, flower or rudiment) examined by the writer, four had 
the terminal flower with a trimerous outer perianth, the extra segment being 
diametrically opposite the additional member ; the fifth had the terminal 
flower with a dimerous perianth at right angles to the additional tier, which 
w.is represented by a bract. The absence of a third member of the outer 
perianth in this instance, as well as its presence in other cases where no 
extra flower is developed below the ovary, is doubtless due to the unequal 
development of the two flowers of each pair mentioned above under the 
heading “ Inflorescence.” # 

An extremely significant abnormality recorded by Eichler (6) was the 
occurrence of a terminal flower without an outer peria?ith. This terminated 
a 7-flowered inflorescence, and the absence of the outer perianth was 
attributed by Eichler to each of the two bracts of which it is usually com¬ 
posed having produced a flower in its axil, these flowers forming the third 
pair (see Diagram VI). 

Abnormal Lateral Flowers , 

Out of 1555 lateral flowers examined by Sturm, 1462 (90 per cent.) had 
an outer perianth of the normal Y-shaped type, the other types represented 
ranging from five segments, the odd one being anterior, to one. According 
to Sturm, the meristic variation of the outer perianth is entirely independent 
of that of the other floral whorls—a circumstance which would suggest that 
it is an involucre rather than a calyx* In 100 inflorescences examined by 
the writer, 394 out of 412 lateral flowers, i. e . over 95 per cent., had a tri¬ 
merous outer perianth. As regards the inner perianth, Sturm states merely 
that it is usually pentamerous, but frequently tetramerous or hoxamerous. 
In the gam* 100 inflorescences examined by tbe writer, the inner perianth 
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was pentamerous in about 85 per cent., tetramerous in 11*5 per cent., and 
hexamerous in 3 per cent. o£ the lateral flowers. Sturm gives tables showing 
the relative frequency of the various types of outer perianth in the 1555 
lateral flowers examined by him. Apparently these were of different types 
as regards the inner perianth, a circumstance which unfortunately renders 
his percentages relatively valueless. It is curious that none of the eleven 
types of outer perianth figured by Sturm has a median posterior segment in 
view of the fact that such a segment occurs in nearly all lateral flowers with 
a diagonal tetramerous inner perianth, these diagonal flowers constituting 
about 25 per cent, of the total number of tetramerous flowers. Sturm 
appears to have interpreted all the median posterior segments seen by him 
as being oblique. He mentions that where there are only two segments of 
which one is anterior they usually lie practically in the same vertical plane, 
and that it is often difficult to decide whether the posterior one lies to the 
right or the left of the median plane. In the writer’s experience abnor¬ 
malities of the outer perianth are very rare in lateral flowers which are 
pentamerous as regards the inner perianth and androecium, and much more 
frequent in tetramerous and hexamerous lateral flowers. Certain common 
abnormalities in the position of the outer perianth segments in tetramerous 
lateral flowers are apparently correlated with the suppression of one of the 
members of the inner perianth, and a tetramerous outer perianth is certainly 
much more commonly associated with a tetramerous or hexamerous inner 
perianth lhan with a pentamerous one. These circumstances indicate that 
the variations of the outer perianth should be studied separately in flowers 
which are pentamerous, tetramerous, andjhexamerous respectively as regards 
the inner perianth. * 

Tetramerous Lateral Flowers .—For the sake of brevity, flowers with a 
tetramerous (pentamerous, hexamerous, etc.) inner perianth are here termed 
“ tetramerous (pentamerous, hexamerous, etc.) flowers,” the members of the 
outer perianth are styled “ segments,” and the lobes of the inner perianth are 
referred to as “lobes.” The results of an examination of 76 ‘‘tetramerous” 
lateral flowers were as follows. In 58 flowers (76 per cent.) the lobes were 
median and transverse, while in the remaining eighteen flowers (24 per cent.) 
they were diagonal. Of the 58 flowers with median and transverse lobes 
56 had three segments, and only two had four segments. Out of the 56 
flowers with three segments 54 had the odd segment obliquely anterior, 
instead of being in the median plane as in normal pentamerous flowers. 
The explanation here suggested is that in these 54 flowers the segments 
were laid down in the normal Y-shaped arrangement, but that, owing tp 
the suppression of one of the two anterior lobes, a re-orientation took place, 
the two lateral lobes assuming a transverse position and the remaining 
anterior lobe assuming the median position, thus pushing the anterior 
segment on one side. The two exceptional examples in which the anterior 
segment waa not displaced are illuminating. In both, two of the lobes 
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occupied less than their normal half of the circumference of the flower, in 
one owing to their being smaller in size, and in the other owing to the 
suppression of the intervening pair of stamens. Thus these exceptions also 
can be explained by what may be termed the 44 re-orientation and displace¬ 
ment ” hypothesis. Evideuee which tends to confirm this hypothesis was 
afforded by two flowers which exhibited further abnormalities. In the one, 
although there were only four lobes, five pairs of stamens wore present, two 
pairs being opposite the obliquely anterior segment, thus pointing to the 
suppression of a lobe on one side of that segment. In the other there were 
nine stamens instead of eight, three instead of two being opposite the 
obliquely anterior segment, the extra stamen indicating, as before, the sup¬ 
pression of a lobe. Furthermore, these three stamens were the youngest in 
the flower, thus suggesting that the obliquely anterior segment was really 
median in origin. As will be shown (p. 483) it is the anterior stamens which 
are normally the last to develop. 

An alternative method of derivation of the 44 median and transverse” 
flower with oblique anterior segment is suggested by a flower in which the 
anterior lobe was bilobed, which might perhaps indicate that it had originated 
by the congenital union of the two anterior lobes. 

Whereas 56 of the 58 “ median and transverse ” laterals form a homo¬ 
geneous group, and have apparcMitly arisen in one way—by the suppression of 
an anterior lobe and the consequent re-orientation of all the remaining lobes 
except the posterior, thus entailing lateral displacement of the anterior 
segment—the eighteen 44 diagonal” laterals seem to form a heterogeneous 
group, the diagonal position having apparently been attained in more than 
one way. Among the eighteen “diagonal” flowers, three principal types 
could be recognized : (1) six flowers had three segments so arranged that 
two wore median and one transverse ; (2) five flowers had two segments in 
the median plane ; and (3) four flowers had four segments, median and 
transverse. It will be observed that a median posterior segment was present 
in each case. What is uncertain is whether the segment arose in that 
position or assumed it subsequently owing to displacement by tbe lobes of 
the inner perianth. Obviously many more examples must be studied before 
any conclusion can be reached as to the origin of these three types. The 
examination of 1000 tetramerous lateral flowers would probably afford 
sufficient data for generalisation. 

Hewamerous and Heptamerous Lateral Flowers .—Hexamerous laterals 
apparently arise by the replacement of the posterior lobe by two lobes. 
Various intermediate conditions have been observed : (1) the posterior lobe 
may be merely bilobed; (2) it is most frequently replaced by two lobes 
without an intermediate pair of stamens ; (3) occasionally a posterior pair of 
stamens is developed; and (4) very rarely, a posterior segment is also 
developed, Sturm interprets tbe additional pair of stamens as being one 
of a normally suppressed second whorl (see p. 483), but it seems simpler 
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to regard the sixth segment, lobe and pair of stamens as being equally due to 
greater development of the posterior side of the flower, involving meristic 
increase in one or more whorls. A heptamerous lateral flower observed 
by the writer had evidently originated by the replacement of the posterior 
lobe and of one of the anterior lobes each by two lobes and an intervening 
pair of stamens. The three segments retained their normal Y position, and 
the stamens were thirteen, only a single one being present opposite the left 
posterior segment. 

Abnormal Terminal Flowers . 

Sturm gives no idea of the meristic variation of the inner perianth in 
terminal flowers beyond stating that it is usually tetramerous, but very 
frequently pentamerous. Schumann found three penlamerous terminal 
flowers in about fifty inflorescences examined by him. In a hundred inflor¬ 
escences examined by the writer the terminal flower was tetramerous (as 
regards the inner perianth) in 89 instances, pentamerous in nine, and tri- 
tnerous in two. The 89 tetramerous inner perianths were associated with 
two outer segments in seventy instances, with three segments in fifteen, 
and with four segments in four. Thus 70 per cent, of the terminal flowers 
examined were typical as regards both outer and inner perianths. In -the 
fifteen flowers having four lobes associated with three segments, the third 
segment was at right angles to the other two in fourteen, and oblique in the 
fifteenth owing to displacement due to one of the lobes being bilobed. In 
the four flowers having four lobes associated with four segments the latter 
were arranged in two decussating pairs. 

Of the nine terminal flowers with a pentamerous inner perianth, five 
resembled typical lateral flowers in having three segments arranged in the 
shape of a Y, the odd segment, decussating with the upper pair of flowers. 
A sixth flower was similar, but lmd an additional lateral segment; it had five 
pairs of stamens and five styles. The remaining three flowers were more 
abnormal, and had apparently been modified from a tetramerous type by the 
appearance of an additional lobe. In two of them there were two segments 
decussating with the upper pair of flowers. The two segments had suffered 
little displacement or none, owing in one case to the crowding together of 
the Hire© lobes on one side, and in the other to the absence of one pair of 
-stamens on the 3-lobed half of the inner perianth. The third case was more 
complicated. The inflorescence was 5-flowered with a rudiment of a sixth 
flower above one ©f the lower flowers. The terminal flower had three seg¬ 
ments, the space above the rudimentary flower being represented by a blank. 
Two of the segments were median and transverse respectively and the third 
was apparently transverse in origin, but had been displaced, owing to the 
development of an additional lobe. Thus three out of the nine examples of 

pentamerous” terminal flowers may be explained as modifications'of the 

tetramerous ” plan. The origin of the remaining six examples is not 
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obvious. On the involucre hypothesis two possible origins might be 
suggested: (1) that the>e flowers with three segments and five lobes have 
been derived by ineristic increase from the normal terminal type with two 
segments and four lobes ; (2) that the pentamerous terminal flowers are 
really lateral in origin, representing the only developed flower of an 
additional tier. Strong confirmation of the second hypothesis has been 
supplied by K. Schumann (21). Each of the three pentamerous terminal 
flowers observed by him occupied a markedly oblique position at an early 
s<age of its development and—except for the anterior segment, which was 
the first to appear—each whorl developed in descending succession. Further¬ 
more, the primordium of a sixth flower was present in each example at the 
back of the “ terminal ” flower. Schumann regarded the latter as being really 
terminal, and as owing its pen turnery to the presence of the rudiment of the 
sixth flower acting as a “ contact-body ” He assumed that the lateral flower 
opposite the rudiment of the sixth flower had been suppressed. Schumann’s 
hypothesis thus involved three assumptions : the suppression of a lateral 
(seventh) flower of the third tier; the oblique disph.oenn nt of the terminal 
flower bv the rudiment of the sixth flower; and the development of the 
‘ pentamerous '* plan in the terminal flower owing to contact with this 
rudiment. On the other hand, the single assumption that the tcrnrnal flower 
has been suppressed affords a simple explanation loth of the oblique position 
and of the pentamery of the apparent terminal flower. Schumann's explan¬ 
ation of the pentamerous terminal flower not only seems unnecessarily 
complicated, but is open to the further objection that it pioves too much. 
If the presence of a sixth flower belonging to a third tier is sufficient to 
cause displacement of the terminal flower and alteration of its ineristic plan 
from the “ tetramerous ” to ihe “pentamerous" condition, it should pre¬ 
sumably always have this result, provided that no countervailing factors 
come into play, such as the retardation of the appearance or development of 
the sixth flower. But, as Sturm states, the appearance of a sixth flower 
belonging to a third tier is usually associated, not with a pentamerous ter¬ 
minal flower, but with a tetiamerous terminal flower in which the segment 
vertically above the sixth Hower is suppr< ssed. 

If the pentamerous terminal flowers are really lateral in origin, the odd 
segment might he expected to be above the older flower of the lower pair, 
and to have the youngest anthers opposite it, as in a normal lateral flower. 
Besides the nine pentamerous terminal flowers mentioned above as having 
been examined by the writer, a few additional ones were seen, in some of 
which the segments were only two in number, one median and the other 
oblique. So far as the writer has observed, the median segment in penta¬ 
merous terminal flowers was above the older flower of the lower pair, hut in 
the small number of examples seen it was not possible to determine the order 
of dehiscence of the stamens. Examination of about a hundred pentamerous 
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terminal flowers at the appropriate stage of expansion would probably 
furnish sufficient data to test the u lateral origin " hypothesis. 

As has been indicated above, in the hundred inflorescences examined two 
(i. e. 2 per cent.) of the terminal flowers had a trimerous inner perianth. 
Six trimerous terminal flowers in all were observed by the writer. Of these, 
only one had three segments arranged in the form of a Y ; in the other five 
flowers there were two segments, one median and the other oblique. The 
median segment was above one of the lower pair of flowers, but it was not 
possible to ascertain whether it was above the older flower in all cases. 

Although there is no direct correlation between the meristic increase or 
decrease of the outer perianth and that of the inner whorls, yet the number 
and position of the inner perianth lobes and the stamens appear to be to some 
extent dependent on the arrangement of the outer segments. Thus, in a 
lateral flower, the occurrence of a median posterior segment precludes the 
formation of a normal pentamerous inner perianth, and is usually associated 
with a diagonal tetramerous inner perianth. In the exceptional cases where 
it is associated with a pentamerous one the latter is asymmetrical. 

Conclusions as to the nature of the Perianth derived from the study of 
Abnormal Inflorescences and Flowers . 

The evidence derived from abnormalities of the inflorescence and flowers 
is very greatly in favour of the “ involucre and calyx ” hypothesis. 

(1) The mutually exclusive occurrence of “ bracteoles " and secondary 
flowers. This necessarily follows from the “ involucre and calyx" hypo¬ 
thesis. Sturm's suggestion that it is due to lack of space in which to 
develop does not seem to afford an adequate explanation. 

(2) The mutually exclusive occurrence of subtending bracts and lateral 
flowers. The same remarks apply as in (1). 

(3) The occurrence of segments in such a position that it is not possible 
to say whether they are subtending bracts, bracteoles, or outer perianth 
segments. This might be expected on the “ involucre and calyx'* hypothesis. 
On the “ calyx and corolla ” hypothesis it would have to be regarded as an 
“inconsequent" abnormality, which is improbable since, according to Sturm, 
it is one which frequently occurs. 

(4) The occurrence of a gap in the outer perianth above a solitary flower 
of an extra tier. This would be expected on the involucre and calyx" 
hypothesis. Sturm's “lack of space" explanation seems inadequate, as in 
(1) and (2). 

(5) The want of correlation in the meristic increase or decrease of the 
outer perianth with that of the other whorls of the flower. This suggests 
that the outer perianth has had a different origin from the other whorls of 
the flower. If it were a calyx it might be expected to inoreft&e or decrease 
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along with the increase or decrease of corolla and andrceeium, but its meristic 
variation is frequently in the reverse direction. 

(6) The occurrence of a terminal flower without an outer perianth (see 
Diagram VI), This is easily explained on the “involucre and calyx” 
hypothesis (see p. 477). On the “calyx and corolla” hypothesis it would 
have to be regarded as an “ inconsequent” abnormality. 

(7) The occurrence of 1-2 “ bracteoles ” or secondary flowers on the 
pedicel of a lateral flower. This has been considered by Wydler, A. Braun, 
Eichler (7), and Sturm as conclusive evidence against the “ involucre and 
calyx” hypothesis, but', as indicated above (p. 475), it may be merely the 
resultant of two conflicting tendencies. 

It will be observed that six out of the seven abnormalities lend strong 
support to the “involucre and calyx” hypothesis, and that the seventh docs 
not constitute conclusive evidence against it. 

Starninudes. 

According to Sturm, staminodes, undivided stamens or divided stamens 
sometimes occur opposite the lobes of the inner perianth in the same ring 
as the normal pairs of stamens. They exhibit all transitions from an 
undivided potaloid member to a perlectly developed pair of stamens, ami 
Sturm had no doubt that they represented a normally suppressed second 
whorl of stamens. The possible taxonomic importance of this discovery is 
obvious. 

Order of Dehiscence of the Anthers . 

It has already been mentioned that the posterior part of a typical lateral 
flower is more developed than the anterior, and that the “median and 
transverse” type of tetramerous lateral flower has probably originated by the 
suppression of one of the anterior lobes. Payer (16) observed, in correlation 
with the tendency to reduction of the anterior part of the lateral flower, that 
in each floral whorl the members developed in descending succession. Even 
the dehiscence of the anthers takes place in this order. The two posterior 
pairs of anthers dehisce first, then the lateral pairs, and lastly the anterior 
pair. Furthermore, in the posterior and lateral pairs, the posterior member 
of a pair dehisces before the anterior one, so that the anthers dehisce in five 
stages as indicated in Diagram I. The order of dehiscence in typical 
terminal flowers is rather irregular. According to Heuslow (10) all the 
anthers dehisce simultaneously. According to Sturm, the anthers in the 
plane of the lower pair of flowers dehisce first, and then those in the plane 
of the upper pair. This is only partially correct. On the whole the anthers 
above the lower pair of flowers tend to dehisce first, but the first 1-2 anthers 
dehiscing may be above the upper pair, and the last 1-2 may be above the 
lower. An analysis of 48 flowers, in which 1-7 anthers had dehisced, gave 
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the following results, L and U indicating respectively dehisced anthers 
above the lower and upper pairs:—1 anther dehisced (9 flowers), L 8: U 1; 

2 anthers (11 flowers), L 16 : U 6 ; 3 anthers (4 flowers), L 6: U6; 

4 anthers (7 flowers), L 17 : U 11 ; 5 anthers (5 flowers), L 13: U 12 ; 

Gunthers (7 flowers), L 23: U 19 ; 7 anthers (5 flowers), L 19: U 16. 

Total 1-7 anthers (48 flowers), L 102: U 71. As has been pointed out 
above, the order of dehiscence in pentamerous terminal flowers might shed 
light on their nature, as, if these flowers are really lateral in origin, the 
dehiscence of the anthers should take place in descending succession. 

Geographical Distribution . 

Adoxa inhabits moist shady places, and lias a circumpolar distribution in 
the north temperate zone, its area roughly coinciding with that of the 
northern forest region. In Europe it extends northwards to the Varanger 
Fjord, Norway (70° N.), the Kola Peninsula, and Kolguev Island ; and its 
northern limit in Siberia is 7U°-66° N. Its southern limits in Europe 
are the Pyrenees and the mountains of Avila (Spain), Prance, Corsica, 
Italy, Montenegro, N. Macedonia, N, Bulgaria, and Southern Russia. 
Apart from two apparently isolated areas in the Caucasus and Kashmir 
respectively, the southern limit of Adoxa in Asia appears to follow ti c 
Thian-Shan and Altai Mountains, Manchuria, Corea, and Japan. In America 
Adoxa extends southwards from the Arctic regions to New York, Wis¬ 
consin, Iowa, South Dakota and Colorado. 

The Kashmir form of Adoxa Moschatellina has been described as var. 
inodora by 0. B. Clarke (2), and is said to have 6-merous lateral and 
5-merous terminal flowers. Two inflorescences have been examined by the 
writer. The lateral flowers had three outer segments arranged in the form 
of a Y aud a 6-lobed (more rarely 5-lobed) inner perianth. One terminal 
flower had two outer segments in the same vertical plane, and the other 
flower had three outer segments, two being apparently in the same plane, 
and the third at right angles; in both flowers the inner perianth was 
pentamerou*. Var. inodora has usually only one eaulitie leaf, more rarely 
two or none. Until it is better known, no certain conclusions can be drawn 
from the meristic characters of the flowers, but it seems significant that the 
pleiomery of the inner perianth is apparently not accompanied by any 
change in the number of outer segments. This want of meristic correlation 
is in favour of the “involucre aud calyx” hypothesis. 

The Taxonomic Position of the Adoxacece . 

As already mentioned, Adoxa has been considered to be related to Saxi* 
fragacese, Araliaceae or Caprifoliacese, and a general review of its characters 
does not suggest a near relationship with any other family. The list of 
external characters which follows includes only such us appear to possess 
significance as pointing to a greater relationship with one or other of these 
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three families. Each character is followed by the initial letter of the family or 
families which it suggests, greater or less community of character being 
indicated by the numerals (1), (2). 

1. Herbaceous habit: (1) S. (2) In A. and 0. herbs are rare. 

2. Bulb-like expansions of the rhizome s S. 

3. Alternate arrangement of the leaves on the rhizome: S., A. 

4. Opposite arrangement of loaves on the peduncle : (1) C. (2) S. 

5. Ternately divided foliage-leaves: (1) S., A. (2) In 0. the leaves are 

usually undivided, but are pinnate in Sambitcus , and lobed in some 
species of Viburnum. 

6. Cytnose inflorescence : S., 0. 

7. Carrying up of subtending bract and bracteoles : S. 

8. Semi-epigynous flowers : S. 

9. Gamosepalous calyx : 8., C. 

10. Apetaly: S. 

11. Zygomorphy (of lateral flowers): (1) C. (2) 8. ( Tetilla , Heuchera , 

Sa.vifraga, Tolmiea). 

12. Presence (as an abnormality) of a second whorl of stamens : S. 

13. Bipartite stamens: S. These have been recorded as an abnormality in 

Chrysosplenium by Drude. 

14. Extrorse anthers: 0. ( Sambucus ). 

15. Carpels usually as many as the sepals: (1) A. (2) C. ( Sambucus , Ley- 

cesteria ), S. (Hydrangeoidese, Pterostemonoidese). 
l(j. Styles free : (1) S. (2) A., C. 

17. Ovules solitary, pendulous : A., C. 

18. Single integument: (1) A., C. [2) S. (Escallonioideaj, Hydrangeoideaj). 

19. Drupaceous fruit: A., C. 

A rough idea of the relative community of external characters between 
Adoxa and each of the three families may be gained by assigning fi>e or 
three points respectively for greater or less agreement as regards each 
character. On this basis Suxifragacese comes first with 72 points, followed 
by Caprifoliacese with 52 and Araliacess with 38 points. The above analysis 
suggests that, if the Hosales, Umbellifiorse and liubiales are accepted as 
representing natural groups, the Adoxacese should be placed in the Rosales- 
Saxifraginese beside Suxifragacese. As has been seen, it has comparatively 
little in common with Araliacese, and its semi-epigynous apet&lous flowers 
with distinct indications of the former presence of a second whorl of stamens 
seem aufficient fo exclude it from the Rubiales. 

Apart from the external characters the evidence in regard to the taxo¬ 
nomic relationships is conflicting. The anatomy of Adoxa , according to 
Morot (13), has more in common with Saxifragacese (especially Chryso - 
tpleniwri) than w r ith Oaprifoliacese (Sambucue). Novak (14), however, 
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considered that Adorn did not exhibit much anatomical resemblance with 
Chrysosplenium, and Eichinger (5) stated that the two genera exhibited great 
dissimilarity in this respect. He laid stress on the different origin and 
arrangement of the stomata in Adoxa> the ubsence of tannin-sacs, and the 
absence of a well-developed central cylinder in the flowering stein. Hallier (9) 
considered that the anatomical features of Adoxa pointed to close relationship 
with Samhucus, and included the genus iu the Caprifoliacese. 

From a study of the developmental history and cytology of Adoxa , 
Lagerberg (12) concluded that a near relationship existed between it and 
Sambucus , but the very full comparison of these two genera given by Sturm 
reveals so many apparently important differences as regards other characters, 
that this conclusion can hardly be maintained. It receives some slight 
support, however, from the sero-diagnostic investigations of liaeder (18), 
who found that Adoxa serum gave strong positive reactions with Capri- 
foliacese ( Lonicera Xylosteum ), Dipsacaeeae (Dipsacus $ilwstri$)> and 
iinbiaceae (Sherardia arvenm ), and negative results with Suxifragacem ( Saxi - 
fraga aizoides). Raeder's assumption that a comparatively close genetic 
relatiomhip exists between Adoxa and the three families named appears to 
rest on aero-diagnostic experiments on a single species of each family, which 
is hardly an adequate basis. 

A possible explanation of the apparent double relationship of Adoxa with 
the Saxifragacem on the one hand and the Capri ioliaceee on the other may 
be that theRubiales and the related Umbelliflorse have descended from forms 
allied to the Rosales. But hypotheses of this nature belong as yet to the realm 
of pure speculation, and are useful only in so far as they stimulate the employ¬ 
ment of additional characters in' taxonomic work and thus promote the 
acceptance of a wider basis of classification. 

In conclusion the writer desires to thank Mr. W. B. Turrill for various 
bibliographical references and for data regarding the distribution of Adoxa 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 

EXPLANATION OF MAG HAMS. (Plate 18.) 

I. Theoretical diagram of typical lateral flower of Adoxa MoechatelUna : a , axis of 
inflorescence; s.b subtending bract; *, P, bracteoles, these and the subtending bract forming 
the “ outer segments ”; s, s, sepals (“ inner perianth-leaves ”); anthers numbered 1-5 in 
order of dehiscence. 

IL Typical terminal flower with 2 “outer segments”: e.A, empty bracts (“outer seg¬ 
ments ”); *,«, sepals (“ inner perianth-leaves ”). 

III. Terminal flower with 4 “ outer segments ”; lettering as in II. 

IV. Ground-plan of typical 5-flowered inflorescence: r, axis of rhizome; s.L, subtending 
leaf; /, ft cauline leaves; 1,1 and 2,2, first and second pairs of lateral flowers; s.b., sub* 
tending bract; o, P, bracteoles; t, terminal flower; e.b., empty bracta. 

V. Ground-plan of 7-flowered inflorescence: 8, third pair of lateral flowers; remainder 
of lettering as in IV. 

VI. Ground-plan of 7-flowered inflorescence with a terminal flower without an “outer 
perianth ”; m.t, “ monochlamydeous ” terminal flower. 
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Tl.e Genus Empetrum L. By R. D’O. Good, M.A., F.L.S. 

(With 4 Text-figures.) 

[Head Oth May, 192(5.] 

One of the chief difficulties confronting the taxonomic botanist is his 
necessarily imperfect knowledge of the plants with which he has to deal. 
In many cases whole minor plant groups are known, to European botanists, 
only from a small number of incomplete dried specimens. The result of this 
is that in taxonomic botany a certain method of procedure has arisen, and 
certain valuations of criteria have developed which of nece>sity are more 
or less artificial and without any strictly scientific foundation. In such 
circumstances it is only by analogy with other better-known plants that the 
nature of the lacking information can be suggested. It was therefore 
thought that a useful purpose might be served by the careful and detailed 
description of the variation and geographical segregation seen in a small 
and well-known group of plants, and by suggesting a taxonomic treatment 
in accordance with the facts. The most convenient unit for such a purpose 
is the genus, but the genus selected should have several special features : 
great abundance, so that an extensive series of specimens may be available 
for comparative study ; a very wide geographical range, preferably dis¬ 
continuous ; a conveniently small size so as to avoid too great complexity, 
and, finally, a well-defined morphology so that there can be no question as 
to its exact limits. All thesy requirements are fulfilled in the genus 
Empetrum , a genus familiar to most British botanists because it contains the 
Black Crowberry, so important a feature of the vegetation of the Yotkshire 
grouse moors. 

The Family EMPETBACEJ2. 

The family Einpetraccre (4, 30) consists of three small genera, Empetrum , 
Corema , and Ceratiola. All are small shrubs of ericoid habit with numerous, 
small, close-set, acicular leaves, inconspicuous, normally unisexual flowers 
and drupaceous fruits. The systematic position of the family has always 
been a subject of discussion and is by no means certain. By de Jussieu (22), 
Agardh (1\ Gray (18), Baillon (3), Solms-Laubach (38), and Hallier (18) it 
has been considered to show most affinity with the Ericales, by Nuttall (29) 
it was placed nearest the Coniferae, by Le Maout and Decaisne (24) near the 
Ilioinese, while Don (8) and de Candolle (5) emphasized its resemblances to 
the Euphorbiacese. More recently Bentham and Hooker (4) have treated it 
as an anomalous order, Pax (80) as a part of the Sapindales, Warming (39) 
as belonging to the Tricoccse, and Wettstein (40) as among the Celastrales. 
The whole question has been carefully considered by Gunnar Samuelsson (32) 
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who concludes that it must certainly be placed in the Ericaceae, preferably as 
a fifth group after the Ericinem. The consensus of opinion also accords with 
this view, which is supported by such characters as the lack of an endo- 
thecium in the anthers, the production of tetrad pollen, the development of 
the seed, the single-layered epidermal testa, and the way in which the endo¬ 
sperm is formed. Two other facts afford somewhat different evidence for 
the same opinion. A genus of fungal parasites, Chrysomyxa, is particularly 
characteristic of the Ericacese in the range of its host plants. It contains 
sixteen species of which thirteen affect plants belonging to this family. 
One species is found exclusively upon Empetrum* Secondly, Empetrum 
has been shown by van Itallie (21) to contain urson, a chemical compound 
found elsewhere only in some of the Ericacem. 

Thk Gknus EMPETRUM. 

Empetrum is a genns of small heatli-like shrubs, with many small acicular, 
shortly petiolate, entire leaves, generally in a close-set spiral arrangement. 
These leaves have a peculiar structure, well described by Gebelli (14). 
Down the ventral or abaxial surface is a narrow slit, fringed with long hairs, 
and opening into a cavity in which the stomata are situated. The lips of 
the slit appear to bo formed by the reflexod leaf-edges as in typical ericoid 
foliage, but actually the apparent leaf-edges are the true leaf-edges and 
the cavitv below arises by the formation and subsequent enlargement of a 
deep sulcus on the under side of the thickened tip of the young leaf. 

The flowers are home singly on very short shoots in the axils of the upper 
leaves. Each of these shoots bears three bracts, which show by their 
arrangement that the single flower is the remnant of a three-flowered cyme. 
Very rarely more than one flower may b.» developed. The flowers are 
normally unisexual and have 2 or 3 free sepals, imbricate in bud, and 
2 or 3 persistent, free petals. In the male there are 3 or 4 stamens 
with 2-celled, deciduous anthers and long filiform, persistent filaments: 
in the female there are minute staminodes, and a superior 3-9-celled 
ovary with a short stylo ami a ti-9-branched stigma. The fruit is a fleshy 
drupe with 1-9 one-seeded gtones. The seeds have a thin testa, fleshy 
albumen and a straight embryo. 

Flowering takes place in March or April, or later according to latitude, 
and pollination is by wind (although the stigmas have been said to secrete 
honey). The fruits are eaten by birds and other animals and are apparently 
dispersed by them, but the seeds do not germinate readily and most repro¬ 
duction is vegetative. 

The plants may live for many years and as many as one hundred and forty 
annual rings have been counted in a stem from Norway. The foliage buds 

• The other two are kuown only in the teleutospore stage* on Picea. The teoidiespore 
stages of some of the other specie* are also found on Picea. 
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are protected by deciduous bud-scales. Vernal shoot growth begins shortly 
after flowering but soon stops ; summer shoots begin to grow io June. 
Sehroeler (33) states that the plant has an endotrophic mycorrhiza. The 
fruits are palatable and are used in various ways in many parts of the world. 
The plant also affords a valuable fuel. 

Geographical Distribution. 

Empetrum has a geographical range which is not exactly paralleled by 
that of any other Angiosperm. This includes the cooler temperate parts of 
both hemispheres, but is, as far as is known, without any intermediate stations 
in the subtropics or tropics. Its distribution in the north is completely 
circumpolar : in the south it inhabits part of the American continent, the 
Falkland Islands, and the Tristan da Cunha island group. 

In the Northern Hemisphere its northern limit is that of the flowering 
plants as a whole, and it has been collected from a number of localities 
above the latitude 80° N. It is to be found, often plentifully, on most of 
the islands of the A retie-American Archipelago and is a common plant 
apparently almost throughout the coasts of Greenland, especially on the 
western side. On the American continent its .southern limit varies con¬ 
siderably. In the west it extends down through Alaska and along the 
granitic coast-ranges to British Columbia and Vancouver Island. It occurs 
in isolated localities on rocks and mountains as far south as northern 
California. It is said to be absent from the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains, but this is very doubtful, and it is certainly a fairly common 
plant in the Canadian Rockies of the Lake Louise district at altitudes up to 
7000 ft. Eastward of the mountains its southern border is much farther 
north, following the junction between the sub-arctic forests and the prairies. 
Towards the oast coast it again extends south to the northern shores of 
Lake Superior and Georgian Bay, whence it crosses to Montreal and the 
St. Lawrence. North of the river it is very common throughout Quebec and 
Labrador, but south of the river it is found only in isolated localities on the 
mountains of Maine and New Hampshire and in bogs and on coastal rocks 
throughout Nova Scotia. It is abundant on Newfoundland and on Anticosti. 
Taylor has reported it at sea-level on Long Island at a latitude of 41° N., 
and this appears to be its extreme southern limit on the eastern coast *. 

in the Northern Old World Empetrum is again found as far nortli as any 
Angiosperms and is well known from Spitzbergen, although it but rarely 
flowers or fruits there. It is also plentiful in Iceland, but has not been 
recorded from Jan Mayen. Similarly, while abundant bn the islands just off 
the north European coast it is extremely rare on the mainland of Novaya 
Zemlya. In Great Britain it is. found almost everywhere in suitable 

* There is a specimen in Herb. Berlin labelled “ Florida/’ but in absence of confirmatory 
data this locality cannot be accepted as authentic. 

LINN. JOUBN.—-BOTANY, VOL. XLVIL 2g 
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Distribution of the genus Empktbum and of the species E. nigrum L. (Northern Hemisphere). 
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localities, from sea-level on the south coast to the summits of Highland 
Mountains. On the Eurasian continent its south-western limit is reached in 
the Pyrenees and on the mountains of Catalonia and Arragon. It is common 
throughout central and northern Europe ami just reaches the northern 
Apennines in Italy. There are several records for it in the Balkans 
(Bulgaria and Montenegro). East of the Black Sea it is a well-known 
plant in the Caucasus, and in the north-east of Asia Minor extends as far 
west as 38° E. In continental Asia the records of its occurrences are 
meagre, but as far as is known, its southern limit across the continent is 
about the latitude of 40° N. It is known also from the Urals and the Altai 
and from various places on the Arctic coast as well as from some of the 
Siberian islands. Farther east the data begin to be more plentiful again. 
Here its limit skirts the northern edge of the great continental desert and 
extends south once more in Mongolia. The plant is common in Amurland 
and Korea and there are records for it all over Kamchatka, the Kuriles, 
Saghalion and Japan, but in the latter at any rate it does not seem to be a 
very common or conspicuous plant. It does not occur in China or in the 
great Himalayan mountain system. 

In short, in the Northern Hemisphere, Empetrum may be said to be practi¬ 
cally ubiquitous above the latitude of 40° N. 

fhe range of Empetrum iu the Southern Hemisphere is much more 
restricted. It is found commonly along the western coast of the South 
American continent southwards from the latitude of Concepcion and 
Mendoza, but its actual extreme northern limit is on the island of Masafuera 
in the Juan Fernandez group, where Skottsberg (37) found a single very old 
plant on the summit of a mountain. It does not appear to cross the Andes 
or to be ioimd in the Argentine. Farther south, in Fuegia, it is found 
everywhere from west to east anil extends into southern Patagonia. South¬ 
east oF the continent it is very abundant in the Falkland Islands, but has not 
been reported from South Georgia or the Antarctic continent. Finally, 
“at a distance of nearly 2500 miles from the Falklands, Empetrum is very 
plentiful and occurs on all the islands of the Tristan da Cunha group, where 
it forms one of the most conspicuous elements in the flora. 

It may be noted that Empetrum is not found at all in Australasia, even in 
those parts having a similar latitude to that of southern Chile. 

Ecology. 

Throughout its range Empetrum is found in four main, and^more or less, 
distinct types of habitat: peat bogs, bare rocky places, sands and heath- 
lands. It is practically unknown from calcareous rocks and soils but abounds 
where potassium is plentiful (Fernald, 11). These habitats vary slightly in 
character from one part of the generic range to another, but all resemble one 
another in the lack of mineral salts, especially calcium, and in the deficiency 
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of nitrogen in available form. Tlie plants require much light and air and 
so are found only in the most open kinds of woods. Like many other heath 
plants* they seem able to grow in either very wet or dry soils. 

Variation. 

When a long series of Empetrum specimens is examined, it is at once 
evident that there is a considerable amount of intra-generic difference 
between the individuals and that these differences are due to variation in 
certain definite morphological characters. Investigation shows that the 
characters chiefly concerned are very few in number, only seven being 
sufficiently important to be considered at length. A number of others can 
be detected easily, but the variation in these does not play a large part in the 
external differences between individual plants. 

The seven important characters are :— 

1. General habit. 

2. Degree of hairiness. 

3. Shape and size of leaf. 

4. Arrangement of leaves. 

5. Angle of leaf-insertion. 

6. Sex of flowers. 

7. Colour of berry. 

1. General Habit. 

Variation in general habit is the chief cause of the most obvious differences 
in form between individual plants. Such difference in habit is due to 
variation in two directions, namely, strength and structure of the various 
axes and in the number and length proportions of the branches. Vegetative 
growth in Empetrum occurs in two stages, and as a result there are both 
spring and summer shoots. Growth in the main axis is chiefly due to the 
former. In the most general terms there are three main habit forms. 

First: straggling procumbent habit in which the main axes are developed 
far more than the lateral branches although these latter may be very 
numerous. This form may be looked upon as the most general and is 
certainly the most widely distributed, especially over the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere. Its most marked condition is seen in plants growing near sea-level 
in sandy or heathy places, as in the south of England. In these the growth 
increments are long and the main axis stout, while the laterals are fairly 
long and not very closely set. The whole plant is procumbent but the ends 
of the branches tend to become erect. The prostrate main axis produces 
roots on the under side so that the plant becomes truly creeping. The lateral 
shoots are shorter than the main axis and are produced in groups at wide 
intervals. Farther north and in various places in the south where vegetative 
conditions are not so good, the growth increments tend to be shortened and 
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the plant, while still procumbent, is much more closely built, smaller and 
less straggling. 

Second: a much more compact plant in which the main axis is to a 
great extent shortened and upright and the lateral branches are also more 
equally developed and erect, lying fairly close to the main axis. The result 
is a small bushy plant with ascending branches. This bushy form must not 
be confused with the compact but still procumbent Arctic form mentioned 
above, and the bushy appearance is certainly due to a difference in internal 
anatomical structure. This form is apparently common in Japan and Kam¬ 
chatka, but is also found in alpine situations such as the Alps and southern 
Canadian Rockies. Different as the form is from the procumbent one there 
is no actual demarcation between the two and there is a long series of inter¬ 
mediate forms, probably owing to a varied development of anatomical 
features. As would be expected, the main stem towards the ground level 
may become large, up to 1 cm. in diameter, and sections have shown that it 
may contain as many as 150 growth-rings. In the typical procumbent form 
the older portions do not persist so long, and fresh centres of attachment to 
the soil are formed from time to time. 

Third : the true cushion form. Several features go to the production of this 
form. The branches tend to be somewhat gnarled and twisted, the laterals 
lie at a more widely divergent angle than in the bushy form, the growth 
increments are equalized and small, and the main axis is frequently branched. 
Correlated with the cushion habit is the early loss of the lower leaves and 
the close accumulation of the living ones at the tips of the branches. Similarly 
the flowers also are massed at the tips. This true cushion habit shows a very 
restricted geographical range and is entirely confined, in any case in its fullest 
expression, to the Southern Hemisphere. Here it is seen at its best and to 
the exclusion of other forms, in the Falkland Islands, where the plant some¬ 
times attains quite a large size and may be several feet in diameter. As 
might be expected the stems are sometimes very large, and in Herb. Kew 
there is a specimen with the pencilled note “ with stems 6 inches across.” 
This statement cannot be accepted without question, but it may well be true. 
The cushion form seems to be most closely allied to the procumbent one, 
and many plants show an intermediate character. The busby form seems to 
be a divergence in another direction. 

A minor but conspicuous growth-form occurring among the plants of 
Tristan da Onnha may be mentioned here. It seems to be intermediate 
between the procumbent and cushion forms, but is specially characterized 
by the long divergent branches which tend to be circiuately curved at the 
tip so that the plant has an open, incipiently drooping facies. 

2. Degree of Hairiness . 

This character and one other (berry colour) are the most important and 
conspicuous of all, and upon them is based most of the taxonomy of the genus. 
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The epidermal appendages in Empetrum are of two perfectly distinct 
kinds. The lips of the slit leading into the leaf-cavity are furnished with 
numerous long, unicellular trichomas or hairs, which meet and interlace 
aoross the opening of the slit. The cavity of the leaf contains a much 
smaller number of multicellular capitate glandular hairs. These two distinct 
kinds of appendages are found in all Empetrum plants in varying degrees of 
development and proportion. For the sake of brevity the long unicellular 
structures are, in the following paragraphs, referred to as hairs and the 
capitate glandular structures as glands. 

All specimens of Empetrum show the two close rows of hairs on the lips 
of the leaf-slit and also some glands inside the cavity. On this account and 
because differences in these features are not apparent externally they are 
not further mentioned. 

It is convenient to take first those specimens which, apart from the undor- 
side of the leaf, show least hairiness. In these plants hairs are developed only 
in the region of the vegetative buds. Here they function, in part at least, as 
protective structures for the developing leaves. They are very soon shed, 
and do not serve to give any distinctive appearance to the plant as a whole. 
Glands, on the other hand, are found fairly evenly and plentifully over the 
epidermal surfaces of the stems, in much fewer numbers on the true leaf- 
edges and more rarely still actually upon the leaf-blades. In the most 
nearly glabrous forms they are minute and confined to those parts of the 
stem near the leaf-bases. 

In those plants in which hairiness is most marked the hairs are present in 
very great numbers and are abundant all over the stem, on the true edges 
of all the leaves, and on the surface of the younger leaves. The buds and 
tips of the vegetative branches are almost hidden by them, and the whole 
plant is conspicuously white-hairy, witli the exception of the actual blades 
of the mature leaves. 

Such then are the two extreme conditions, seen in the genus. The 
remaining specimens form, in hairiness, a complete series of intergrades 
between the two. From one end to the other of this series the glands first 
become more plentiful and more conspicuous, and then the proportion of 
hairs gradually increases until they become almost entirely predominant. 

As regards these extreme conditions there is very marked geographic 
segregation The very hairy forms may be said to be confined almost 
entirely to the Southern Hemisphere, uhile the more glabrous condition is 
generally confined to the north. It is therefore of interest to trace the 
oocurrenoe of more hairy forms in the north and glabrous forms in the 
south* 

The most hairy specimens of the north are found in the extreme east of 
N. America. Xu these the stems are covered with white hairs, but the leaves 
have only a small number of glands. These plants also have a procumbent 
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habit and often very small leaves. Other specimens from neighbouring 
localities have white hairy branches, but the hairs are much fewer in number 
and, as before, are absent from the leaves. This condition of hairiness can be 
closely matched by individual specimens from Japan and Siberia. In all 
of them the expanding leaves have hairs, but these are soon shed and the 
mature leaves have none. The remaining N. American plants belong on the 
whole to the more glabrous (glandular) type, but here and there individuals 
occur in which the hairiness is much increased and there is a thin tomentuin 
on the stein, but these plants are rare and not geographically segregated. 

Greenland specimens in general tend to show slightly increased hairiness. 
Glands are abundant and well developed on the steins and less so on the 
leaves, and hairs occur in the buds and may persist lor a short time after 
leaf-expansion. The most glabrous specimen of all was amongst those 
examined from the Faeroes. Here the hairs were absent and the glands very 
sparse, particularly on the stems. In the case of the hairs it must be 
remembered that they naturally appear to be more conspicuous in plants 
collected during the expansion of the vegetative buds, while specimens 
collected in winter would be unlikely to show them at all. Due allowance 
must be made for this in comparing different conditions. Arctic specimens 
in general illustrate a condition of strong glandulation and transitory apical 
hairiness. In some cases a single gland at the extreme tip of the leaf-apex 
may be particularly strongly developed. 

Nearly all the British specimens belong to the general glabrous type (the 
term is used in a comparative sense), but some Scottish specimens have 
numerous hairs iu the bud regions, and these may persist for a time. 
Practically the same remarks apply to the European continental plants. In 
general, transitory hairs are present and the stems are rather strongly glan¬ 
dular, with a certain proportion of hairs. On the other hand, the stems 
tnay bear only a few glands. Such a state is seen from the Alps as well as 
from other localities, but is not particularly characteristic of plants from 
such places. 

Asiatic plants also generally illustrate the more glabrous condition, but 
increased hairiness tends to be common in plants from the Far East (Kam¬ 
chatka and Japan), and plants are generally found with a thin but definite 
brown tomentuin on the stems. 

Turning now to the Southern Hemisphere, the condition of affairs is 
reversed. The great majority of specimens examined belong to the hairy 
type, while glabrous ones are comparatively rare. Tiie most hairy forms of 
all are those of the Falkland Islands. In these a copious tomentum of long 
white, hairs covers the stems, the whole of the young leaves are covered 
with them, and they persist on the edges of even the oldest leaves. These 
plants, however, belong to the cushion type, and so do not retain their 
leaves as long as the majority of individuals. The obvious result of this 
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degree of hairiness in the Falkland* plants is that they are conspicuously 
white-lanate. 

On the continent of South America a 'wider range of variation is found* 
Here the plants are mostly hairy, but generally less so than they are in the 
Falklands, but found with these are all stages to a condition as glabrous as 
the majority of northern specimens. These forms, in which hairs are 
absent and glands plentiful, are chiefly to be found in the Andes and on the 
western coast of the continent. The specimen from Juan Fernandez, on the 
other hand, approaches the very hairy condition. 

The specimens from Fuegia and from the Tristan da Cunba group belong 
mostly to what may be termed the intermediate hairy condition, in which 
the stems are thinly lanate and with many hairs, but tho leaves, when 
mature, have glands only. 

In the foregoing very short and incomplete account it has been impossible 
to mention any but the more important features of variation in hairiness. 
The chief point is that, taking the genus as a whole, there is every inter¬ 
mediate stage between the most glabrous and the most hairy conditions, but 
coupled with this is a considerable amount of geographical segregation. 

3. Shape and Size of Leaf (See fig. 4.) 

It is convenient to consider under the single heading of shape and size of 
leaf several distinct variational series which, in combination, cause those 
differences of foliage not referable to the number and position of the 
individual leaves. 

Since shape is a much more important descriptive feature than size, it is 
here dealt with first. To convey the shape of a leaf completely, two items 
must be described—namely the surface and the profile. The general form 
of leaf-surface in Empetrum , the form which is commonest and from which 
the others seem to diverge, is a very narrow acute ellipse in which the long 
axis is about four times the short axis. All Empetrum leaves are shortly 
petiolate, and the transition from blade to petiole is narrowed. Such 
generalised proportions in leaf-dimension are found in the majority of 
specimens, whatever their locality. From it four variational tendencies are 
discernible. These are towards increased narrowness, increased breadth, a 
broadening at the tip and a broadening at the base. The first of these is 
fairly common, and is particularly well-marked in specimens from Japan, 
Eastern Asia, and parts of w estern North America. Its furthest expression 
is reached in Japan, where the length of the leaf may be as much as six 
times its breadth. Associated with this is a tendency towards straight and 
parallel sides, rather than to the general narrowing of an elliptical outline. 
It is also present much more rarely in the Southern Hemisphere, especially 
in Tristan da Cunha. Here it is usually associated with increased basal 
breadth. These leaves from Tristan are particularly interesting because 
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they illustrate an apparently unique trend in leaf-shape. This is towards 
the production o£ a definite apiculus at the tip, and such a feature is 
sometimes strongly marked. 

Fio. 4. 
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Leaf-variation in the genus Empktbum. x 25. 

Inor8*sed breadth of leaf also occurs in small proportion over most of the 
plant-rouge,~but this condition is more emphasised in speoimens from the 
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Alps and from 'the Southern Hemisphere, especially from the Falkland* 
and South America. Some Scottish plants show it in lesser degree. In its 
fullest expression the leaf has a regularly elliptic outline and a length np to 
two and a half times its breadth. The most marked condition is seen in 
oertain Scandinavian plants. 

Increase of breadth towards the tip is associated with increasing roundness 
of the tip. This is not a common trend, but is widely distributed, though it 
is best and most often teen in southern specimens. It is most marked in the 
Falklands, where the leaves may be very narrowly but quite obviously 
spathulate. Similar leaves occur on some Scottish specimens. Such leaves 
are usually ascending, and are not often found reflexed. 

The reverse of the above, namely inorease of breadth near the base of the 
blade, also has a wide range, but is chiefly found in Europe, North America, 
and the Arctic. It is also seen associated with the apiculate leaves mentioned 
above from Tristan. In such leaves the transition into the petiole is more 
rounded and the petiole itself is generally short. 

Rarely individual leaves are found in which the long axis is not quite 
straight, so that from above the outline oE the blade is slightly sickle-shaped. 
This is never sufficiently prominent to be a feature of the total foliage of a 
plant, and appears to be an anomalous condition. It is usually found in 
narrow parallel-sided leaves. 

Variation in the profile of the leaf is much less conspicuous than variation 
in the outline of the blade. Typically the profile has straight and parallel 
edges, or, in other words, the leaf-blade is flat and of a similar thickness 
throughout. In many cases, however, without geographical significance, 
the profile is curved so that the long axis of the blade is slightly concave. 
The reverse curvature is also seen so that tbe blade axis is oonvex. This is 
best seen in specimens from Tristan. A more marked difference is seen in 
leaves where the profile, while still straight-sided, is thickened towards the 
tip. This results in a somewhat club-shaped leaf, and occurs chiefly in 
leaves with a rounded apical outline. This type is particularly, but by.no 
means exclusively, found in specimens from the south and more especially 
from the Falklands. Here again the edges of the profile may be curved so 
that the blade is concave. This curved and apically thickened profile is 
often associated with the spathulate outline, and when all these characters 
are present a very noticeable type of leaf is seen which ooours principally 
in the cushion plants of the Falklands. These differences in leaf profile are 
quite possibly more conspicuous in dried material than in fresh, but they are 
presumably the outward sign of a difference in internal structure. 

A good deal of difference is apparent in absointe leaf-size, bat all observed 
oases fall within oertain distinct limits. No leaf has been seen by the writer 
which is more than 9 mm. long. This size itself is uaique, aad occurred in a 
specimen from Labrador in which the total number of leaves wtsvery small. 
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In the opposite direction no adult leaves have been seen less than 2 mm. in 
length. This extreme figure was unique too, and occurred in a specimen 
from Fuegia. Omitting these exceptional records, it may be said that the 
length of the leaf varies from 3-7 mm., and the vast majority are from 
4-6 mm. As regards breadth, this is really only significant in conjunction 
with length, and the various proportions of the two dimensions have been 
mentioned already. In absolute range, however, no leaf seen was less than 
1mm. or more than 2 mm. in breadth. 

Although size is a character which varies from one jindividual leaf to 
another in the same plant, in some cases there is a definite tendency. This 
is found usually in certain individuals which occur only on the islands and 
part of the seaboard of eastern North America. In these the leaf size is 
constant but remarkably small. 

4. Arrangement of Leaves. 

The character of leaf-arrangement shows a very wide range of variation. 
It is difficult to say what is the basal or normal design, and it seems that a 
variable arrangement is quite a usual feature. This is borne out by 
Hagerup’s (17) study of the Danish plants and their leaf-arrangement, and 
his remarks may be shortly repeated here. He finds that in the primary 
seedling shoot the leaves are always opposite, but as the plant develops so 
the leaf-arrangement becomes more complicated. The second stage is a 
spiral with a 2/5 divergence, the third is a whorl of three, the fourth is a 2/7 
spiral, and bo on even up to spirals of 2/11 and 2/12. A shoot may show 
two or three of these on different parts, and the transition is usually without 
any intermediate stages. If two of these arrangements are spirals they are 
antidromous. 

Although Hagerup treats the whorled arrangement as a numerical form of 
the spiral, it is remarkable that arrangements of these particular values are 
always true whorls and not spirals. For example, the arrangement 2/6 is 
never a true regular spiral, but is always in the form of one 6-Jeaved or 
two 3-leaved whorls. This, of course, is because the vertical intervals 
between successive leaves are not constant, but vary in a remarkable degree. 
It is to this that the conspicuous differences in leaf-arrangement are due. 
Differences in regular spirals with only different numerical values is com¬ 
paratively slight. In procumbent shoots a difference is more apparent 
because the leaves tend to twist into a two-ranked dorsiventral system. 

This nneqnal leaf-spacing leads to a number of marked features. The 
most common is the production of distinctly whorled leaves on long robust 
shoots. In such cases the spiral numerical figure is a high one and the 
resulting whorls are many-leaved. On the other hand, where the basal 
spiral number is low and the vertical leaf-distances are very small but 
constant, an arrangement results which is best described as “pseudo- 
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veroniooid,” and may be even very closely decussate. This type is particu¬ 
larly characteristic o£ the bushy and cushion forms, especially the latter, 
and is presumably correlated with the short axes and profuse and close 
branching of these plants. 

Still another apparent arrangement results from the fact that the vertical 
distances between leaves may aotually vary from leaf to leaf. This tends to 
result in the loss of any regularity in arrangement, and such a condition 
may be termed scattered. In some cases more or less distinct whorls are 
joined by one or two scattered leaves on the comparatively long internodes, 
while in others the true spiral and the whorl are both lost. These types are 
found chiefly among the luxuriant specimens of the lower levels of the 
northern zone. . 

The absolute number of leaves also varies very markedly, and often 
associated with long-growth increments is a marked diminution of leaf 
number. On the other hand, it i3 in the bushy and cushion plants that 
the most loaves and closest arrangements are found. 

5. Angle of Leaf-insertion* 

A. variation closely correlated with that of leaf-arrangement is seen'in 
the angle of leaf-subtention. Broadly, the leaf may assume one of three 
positions with regard to the axis which bears it: it may be ascending or 
at an acute angle, it may be spreading or almost at right angles, or it 
may be reflexed or at an obtuse angle. The simplest cases are tho<e in 
which all, or nearly all, the leaves are of one of these types, but this is rather 
rare. It is best seen in the bushy^form and in some of the cushion plants 
where the foliage is predominantly ascending. Similarly in some Arctic 
and northern specimens nearly all the leaves tend to be reflexed. ; 

It is much more common to find that the leaves at different levels- on 
the plant assume different positions. The younger leaves when they first 
emerge from the bud are almost vertical, then gradually as the growing 
point of the shoot advances they become more spreading, and finally .some 
time before they fall they become reflexed. This type is the most general 
and the most widely distributed, but very often the story is not completed or 
the leaves remain in one condition an unduly long time. Closely connected 
with this is the very varying lengths of time that the leaves persist. This 
time may extend to several years. In some cases the leaves are shed when 
still green, but in others they may persist long after they are brown and 
withered. 

It often happens among the procumbent forms that nearly all the leaves, 
even quite close to the growing point, are reflexed. This is well seen in 
some of the eastern North American and eastern Asiatic plants, but the 
reflexion is not very marked and usually scarcely more than horizontal. 
This is not the same feature as is mentioned above in certain Arctic 
specimens* 
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6. Sex of Floweri. 

Although unisexual flowers are normal in the genera of the Empetraceas, 
in Empetrum , at any rate, functionally bisexual flowers very frequently 
occur. It is usual to find rudimentary staminodes, which are developed to a 
greater or lesser degree but which do not become functional, and so the 
truly hermaphrodite condition seems to be only the ultimate expression of 
this variable condition. It may be said that the hermaphrodite condition 
may be found almost anywhere in the generic range, but is especially 
common and characteristic in high latitudes and altitudes. It is usual in 
plants from Arctic regions, and also occurs in plants from alpine localities, 
such as the Canadian Rockies and the Alps, and also frequently among the 
plants of the Southern Hemisphere. On the whole, unisexual flowers are 
much more common, and in many regions, such as Great Britain and Japan, 
any other condition is almost unknown. In the former the only evidence to 
the contrary is a drawing, by Salisbury, of an hermaphrodite plant which is 
thought to have come from Scotland. In the Southern Hemisphere there 
does not seem to be the same correlation between hermaphroditism and 
latitude and altitude as there is in the north. 

The vast majority of Empetrum plants are either completely hermaphro¬ 
dite or strictly dioecious, but other conditions also occur rarely. A 
polygamous state, in which hermaphrodite and unisexual flowers occur 
on the same plant, has been described by Skottsberg from Fuegia and 
by Fernald and Wiegand from eastern North America. Similarly a 
monoecious condition has been reported from time to time. 

As to the proportion between the sexes in unisexual plants, female 
individuals seem to preponderate, but this may be due to the fact that the 
berries make them conspicuous and more often noted or collected. 

One other feature seen occasionally is a change in sex of the same plant 
from year to year. A case is reported in which a plant produced male 
flowers in 1908, but in 1910 half the flowers were malo and half female. 
This seems toJndicate that while the plant is potentially hermaphrodite it is 
usually unisexual by abortion* 

7. Berry Colour. 

Difference in berry colour is the character most obvious in superficial 
examination, and most often used as a basis for the segregation of 
individuals. 

The berries of Empetrum may be black, purple, red, or white. The red 
berries may be either dull full red or a paler translucent red. The interest 
of these different berry colours is that there is considerable geographical 
correlation associated with them. First and most noteworthy, all the plants 
of the Southern Hemisphere have red berries. No specimens appear to be 
extant in which any ether colour is indicated. The only doubt upon thiB 
generalization is the statement of the traveller, R. 0. Cunningham (7), 
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who, in speaking of Port Gallant, says, “ The Empetrum .. . bearing red 
and purplish-black berries in nearly equal abundance.” In absence of 
confirmatory specimens the statement can hardly be accepted without reserve. 

In the Northern Hemisphere the matter is rather more complex. The very 
great majority of plants have black berries, but the following exceptions 
occur. A group of plants found only in extreme eastern Canada and the 
U.S.A. is characterized by having translucent red berries. Another group 
from the same region has purple berries. The normal berry in the north 
passes from green to black and not through a red state, so that these colours 
cannot well be temporary states. Ordinary opaque red berries are found in 
the north very rarely and sporadically and chiefly in the Arctic regions. 
Simmons states that many of the Empetrum plants in Ellesmereland have 
red berries. 

The occurrence of white berries is a somewhat obscure phenomenon. 
They have been reported several times from the Baltic region, but the 
reoords are short and it is not quite clear what is meant by “ white berries.” 
It is possibly a pathological condition associated with the presence of the 
fungal genus Schrotinia. 

To summarize : Empetrum in the south always has red berries ; the great 
majority of the northern plants have black berries, but red or purple ones 
occur rarely and white have been recorded. 

Although only seven characters have been described above, it must not be 
supposed that, they are the only variable ones. If a sufficiently extensive 
series of specimens is examined, it will be found that every possible character 
varies to a greater or lesser extent. Most of these are characters which are 
comparatively valueless as taxonomic characters, and from this point of view 
are of secondary importance. It is not possible or desirable to mention all 
such characters, but the following will serve as examples 

1. The colour of the floral parts varies from greenish to some shade of red. 
The colour is often darkest in the anthers, and these are sometimes almost 
black. Such a condition is seen among some European plants. The flowers 
of the plants in the Falklands are often more highly coloured than is usual. 
The greenish flower is apparently very rare, and the writer has seen only a 
single specimen from Sweden. This plant has been called forma leucandra. 

2. Another floral feature is the leugth of the filaments. In such a case a 
good deal presumably depends upon the stage of growth at which the 
flower is observed, but it is clear that the length of the mature filament does 
vary considerably. 

3. The number of seeds in the berry may vary between one and nine, and 
the branching of the stigmas may also vary. Not only the number, but also 
the size of the seeds fluctuates, and this in turn possibly influences the 
size of the whole berry. Some are quite twice the size of others, but all 
those of a single plant are usually about the same size* 
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4. The leaves are usually shed before they begin to wither, so that the 
plant bears only green leaves. Sometimes, however, the dead and brown 
leaves persist for a considerable time and the plant has quite a distinct 
facies. This condition seems to be commonest in Arctic regions. 

5. There is also a good deal of difference in the time of flowering. In the 
southern part of the generic range this begins in lato March or early April, 
but farther north or at higher elevations it becomes progressively later till, 
at least in parts of the Arctic, it commences so late that the remaining 
summer season is not long enough to allow the ripening of fruit. This 
feature is not truly a variable character ; it is merely an expression of 
geographical and topographical position. 

The most important fact emerging from the foregoing account is that 
variation is not always of the same type. It is, in fact, possible to 
recognize three types, i. e. continuous, compound continuous, and dis¬ 
continuous. 

1 . Continuous variation or variations in a single character and direction , 
and with all intermediate conditions from one extreme to the other . 

This is the usual simple expression of the phenomenon of continuous 
variation, and is seen at its best in Empetrum in the character of hairiness. 
There is a considerable degree of difference between the two extreme forms, 
but there is also practically every possible intermediate condition between 
the two. The actual basis of this variation is very obscure. It may of course 
be suggested, according to the usually provided explanation, that increased 
hairiness is of value to the plant in enabling it to live in certain localities 
where cold is intense or winds are high so that there is danger of excessive 
transpiration. However, when tested this explanation does not meet the case. 
Arctic plants are not markedly more hairy than are An dine and Alpine 
plants. Again, the climatic conditions between the Faeroes and the Falklands 
are said to be very close, especially as rr'gJirds strong winds. Yet the 
specimens from the first are among the most glabrous, while those from the 
second are the hairiest of all. As has been stated, part of the hairy covering 
consists always of multicellular glandular hairs. It is difficult and against 
reason to imagine these are produced without any reference to the substance 
which they are designed to secrete, and so it must be assumed that the 
number of glands is some measure of the production of this secretion by the 
plant. If so, then the phenomenon of hairiness, in part at least, is closely 
correlated with the biochemistry of the plant, as this in turn is most probably 
dependent upon the external supplies of raw materials. In the case of the 
hairs it is possible that the actual potentiality for their production in a 
definite quantity may be a simple genetical factor. 

LINN. JOURN. — B0TAN7, VOL. XLVII. 2 R 
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2. Compound continuous variation. 

This is a condition of continuous variation, but the direction of the trends 
are such that it is not possible to place all the intermediate conditions in a 
single straight series. Actually the whole variation is made up of several 
variational themes on the same member. A very good example is afforded 
in Empetrum by the character of leaf-sbape. Here there is a general central, 
common shape found all over the plant's range. From it continuous variation 
occurs in several directions. For example, there is variation in the length- 
breadth index; then there is a variational series from the central form to 
leaves which are abnormally broad at the base or, in another series, at the tip, 
and there is a series with a tendency towards the production of an apicul.»te 
leaf-tip. Other trends are towards tip-thickening and leaf-curvatures. It is 
true that each of these elements could be separated and treated as a single 
variational series, but such a separation would bo very artificial. Differences 
of leaf-shape in Empetrum are caused by the interaction of them all. The 
whole phenomenon is best visualised as a single central type or condition 
occupying the centre of a circle and the various extreme forms lying at the 
ends of a similar number of radii diverging from the centre. In certain 
cases two radii may be continuous on either side of the centre, indicating a 
continuous series in which the common general type is in the middle position 
rather than at one extremity. These variational trends appear to be inherited 
and emphasised from generation to generation, and there is also a considerable 
degree of geographical correlation. The trend towards apiculate leaf-tips is 
found only in plants from the Tristan group, and the Falkland leaf-type 
is also rather peculiar. It is probable that this condition of affairs, when 
numerous trends are present, but the great majority of individuals conform 
to a generally inconspicuous mean form, indicates that within the unit called 
the genus Empetrum , or even within the family, variation in leaf-form is a 
comparatively recent innovation which has not yet settled down to any 
particularly emphasised trend in a given direction. 

3. Discontinuous variation. 

A particularly good example of discontinuous variation is seen in the berry 
colour. Five quite distinct conditions are found, and, as far as is known, 
there are no intermediates between them. The commonest condition is black, 
rather less common is red, still rarer are translucent red, purple, and white. 
It seems probable that these differences arose as mutations, and that the 
occurrence of the colours is easily explained on a simple genetical basis, such, 
for example, as the presence or absence of melanic or colour-intensifying 
factors. It does not seem likely that hybridism has played much part except 
conceivably in the case of the purple berries. Here it is significant that this 
particular colour is found close to and in part actually overlapping the only 
portion of the generic range where both red-berried and black-berried plants 
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are found. The difference between the two types of red berry is quite 
distinct even in a dry state, and possibly the white berries show a somewhat 
analogous loss of colour in certain black-berried plants. 

The second interesting feature revealed in the description of the variable 
characters is the occurrence of correlated variation. This is seen when one 
definite condition in one character is always accompanied by a definite con¬ 
dition in another character, and the subject is so important from the taxonomic 
point of view that its occurrence in Empetrum is worthy of further discus¬ 
sion. The most striking example of this is in the close correlation between 
the degree of hairiness and the colour of the berries. All red-berried plants 
are invariably much more hairy than black-berried ones, and include those 
forms in which the hairiness is greatest. Extreme hairiness is never found 
in black-berried plants. Similarly glabrous red-berried forms are almost 
lacking, although such a condition is seen among Andine specimens. 
Associated with this correlation is a third character, that of growth-form. 
Whether this feature is due to the influence of external factors or not, it is 
remarkable that, whereas the procumbent form may be associated with 
either red or black berries, the bushy form is mostly found in plants with 
black berries, and therefore less hairiness, while the cushion form is 
always found with red berries and increased hairiness. Since berry-colour 
has a geographical significance, so also has the variable characteristic 
of plant-form, and, as a general rule, cushion plants are found in the south 
and bushy plants in the north. The procumbent form, on the other hand, is 
found in both regions, and also shows no correlation in hairiness and berry- 
colour. Again, apically broadened and thickened leaves are almost always 
associated with cushion form, marked hairiness, and red berries. Such leaves, 
however, do occur rarely among black-berried plants of the north, but when 
this is so it will be found that the plants are more hairy than usnal. Similarly, 
basally broadened flat loaves may be found with both red or black berries, 
but not in the cushion plants or where hairiness is very marked. They are 
usually associated with a semi-erect open habit, but do not occur in cushion 
plants. Apiculate leaves and a tendency to circinate branches also are 
similarly associated with a semi-erect open habit, and are themselves only 
found in conjunction. Black-purple berries, whatever their significance, 
are always found in plants with procumbent habit, medium hairiness, and 
large leaves. Translucent-red berries are in their turn always found asso¬ 
ciated with very small elliptic leaves and considerable hairiness. Many other 
similar but less-marked examples might be mentioned, but enough has been 
said to show how common is correlated variation and to what extent the 
characteristic facies of the plants are due to it. 

Taking into consideration the amount of intra-generic variation described 
above, it might, with some reason, be supposed that any attempt to classify the 
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contents of the genns would be either very difficult or altogether impossible. 
The genus might well be pictured as composed of a large number of 
individuals no two of which were exactly alike, but all showing a very similar 
degree of relationship among themselves. The genus would, in fact, be 
monotypie, containing only one variable taxonomic unit. The actual facts 
are entirely different. Almost every specimen of Empetrum can be placed 
without any doubt into one and only one of a small number of categories 
different in appearance and capable of concise but distinguishable descriptions. 
This is almost entirely due to the combined effect of the phenomena already 
described, namely correlated variation and geographical segregation. 

A careful examination of a sufficiently extensive series of specimens shows 
that in the genus j Empetrum it is most convenient and most in accordance 
with the facts of variation and distribution to recognize ten categories or 
taxonomic units. To recognize less will be to ignore obvious and important 
phenomena, and will necessitate grouping together individuals which show 
considerable difference. To recognize more than ten will necessitate the use 
of differential criteria of such sort and magnitude as would be quite imprac¬ 
ticable, and which would lead to the recognition of taxonomic groups which 
would be almost indefinable and without any geographical significance. 

These ten kinds of individual which should, in the writer’s opinion, be 
recognized are described below. Each kind is denoted, for the time being, 
by a letter of the alphabet, the question of nomenclature being deferred until 
later. Two points must be borne in mind in reading the descriptions— 
firstly that the characters are mostly described in comparative and therefore 
inexact terms, such as “ long ” aqd “ short,” and secondly that the description 
is that of the usual condition of the plant in question. As stated above, 
there are individuals which are more or less intermediate between two of the 
descriptions. 

A. Plant usually procumbent, but sometimes rather bushy. Never cushion¬ 
like. Stems with glands only. Leaves glabrons, rather large, not closely 
set, mostly ascending or spreading, narrow elliptic, not very acute. Petioles 
short. Flowers usually unisexual, but in higher latitudes and altitudes often 
hermaphrodite. Berries black, rather large. 

Throughout the whole northern range of the genus with the possible 
exception of part of Japan. 

B. Plant usually procumbent, more rarely rather bushy. Stems glandular 
or slightly hairy. Leaves glabrous, many and close-set, nearly all reflexed- 
imbricate, very narrow, linear acute. Flowers unisexual. Berries black. 

Almost confined to Japan and Saghalien, but also occurs rarely in other 
parts of eastern Asia and in Europe. 

0. Plant procumbent. Stems densely but shortly white-hairy. Leaves 
glabrous, email, closely set, mostly ascending, narrow elliptic, rounded. 
Flowers unisexual. Berries rather small, pale translucent red. Confined to 
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granitic and siliceous parts of Labrador, Newfoundland, and the coasts of 
Saguenay, County Quebec, all within the range of A. 

Two specimens, one from Juan Fernandez and one from Fuegia, exactly 
correspond vegetatively, but there is doubt as to the berry colour. 

D. Plant procumbent. Stems densely white- or brown-hairy, at least when 
young. Leaves glabrous, rather large, not closely set, mostly ascending, 
narrow elliptic, rounded. Flowers - unisexual. Plants sometimes poly¬ 
gamous (10). Berries few, large, dark purple. 

Confined to granitic and siliceous parts of Magdalen Islands, Prince Edward 
Island, and mountains of Maine, New Hampshire, and possibly Vermont, all 
within the range of A. 

E. Plant procumbent. Stems glandular. Leaves glabrous, rather large, 
mostly ascending, not very closely set, narrow elliptic. Flowers unisexual 
or hermaphrodite. Berries red. 

A little-known plaut, occurring here and there in the American Arctic 
Archipelago and possibly also in Greenland and the Old World Arctic. All 
within the range of A. 

F. Plant procumbent. Stems glandular. Leaves glabrous, rather largo, 
not closely set, narrow elliptic. Flowers unisexual. Berries white. 

Another very little known plant, recorded from Western Gothland, 
Finland, and other parts of the east Baltic coast, within the range of A. 

G. Plant generally bushy, more rarely procumbent. Stems more or less 
densely hairy. Leaves glabrous or slightly hairy when young, not very 
closely set, mostly ascending, rather large, narrow elliptic, but often broader 
at one end than at the other. Petioles sometimes rather long. Flowers 
unisexual or sometimes hermaphrodite. Berries red. 

All over the Southern Hemisphere range of the genus. 

H. Plant bushy rather than procumbent. Stems glandular only. Leaves 
glabrous, rather large, not very closely set, mostly ascending, narrow elliptic 
or broadest at the base. Petioles sometimes rather long. Flowers unisexual. 
Berries red. 

Bange somewhat uncertain, but mostly confined to the western side of the 
Chilean Andes. Occurs also in Fuegia and S.W. Patagonia. 

K. Plant of open semi-procumbent habit. Stems more or less densely 
brownish-hairy. Leaves glabrous, rather large, not closely set, mostly 
ascending, but with a distinct outward curvature and with a marked apiculus, 
narrow, rather broader at the base. Petioles long. Flowers numerous, 
dense, usually hermaphrodite. Berries red. 

Confined to the island group of Tristan da Cunlia and Gough Island. 

L. Plants of cushion habit, sometimes very large. Stems densely white 
or brownish»hairy. Leaves, all but the oldest, with white-hairy edges, 
numerous, not very large, closely set, mostly ascending imbricate, rounded. 
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thickest and broadest towards the tip, narrow elliptic or spathul&ie. Petioles 
short. Flowers unisexual. Berries red. 

Almost confined to the Falkland Islands, but also found rarely on the 
South American continent. 


Taxonomy. 

Before discussing the relationships of the various plants described above, 
it will be interesting to summarize the treatment they have already received 
at the hands of taxonomists. 

The modern taxonomy of the genus Empetrum begins with the publication 
of Linnaeus’s ‘Species Plantarum’ in 1753 (25). In this work a single 
species, E. nigrum, is described. The description is very short, but the type- 
specimen in the Linnaean Herbarium is typicul of description A. In 1792 
Gilibert (15) described a species, which he called E\ procumbent, from near 
Grodno, on the Niemen. There is no type-specimen, but from the description 
and also from the fact that the author cites E. nigrum apparently as a 
synonym, there is no doubt that this plant also belongs to A. In 1805 
Vahl (26) first described, as E . rubrum , a plant from the Southern Hemisphere. 
The type-locality was Straits of Magellan, and the type-specimen answers to 
the description G (p. 511). Some years later (1818) Carmichael (6) described 
under the name E, medium a plant from Tristan da Cunba. The type is in 
Herb. Brit. Mus. and the plant is that described under K above. In 1830 
W. J. Hooker (20) referred under the name E . scoticum to a bushy form of 
Empetrum grown in gardens. The artist R. A. Salisbury made drawings of 
this plant and these, together with a tiny specimen named in his own hand, 
are in Herb. Brit. Mus. The plant belongs to the blunt-leaved, rather hairy 
hermaphrodite type. As there is no evidence of its occurrence anywhere in a 
wild state, it has not been further considered in this paper. In 1836 two new 
species were described by Rafinesque (31). One of these, E. crassifolhtm , 
has no type, but the very inadequate description indicates that it falls under 
A. It is said to come from Siberia. The other species, E . purpureum, has 
led to a great deal of taxonomic confusion. The facts cannot be discussed 
here, but they have been summarized admirably by Fernald and Wiegand 
(12). Their researches show without much doubt that the plant meant is 
that described under E. 

The taxonomy of the genus was first summarized by A. de Candolle (5) 
in 1869. This author proposed one species, E . nigrum, and three varieties. 
The first, 5. purpureum , was formed by reducing Rafinesque*s E* purpureum 
to varietal rank. The second, c . andinum t was based on a plant distributed 
under the name E . rubrum Vahl, and with which was also associated the 
name E • andinum Phil. This latter is a nomen nudum . From the desorij)-* 
tions of the varieties given by de Candolle, his var. andinum is the plant 
described above under H, but the actual specimen quoted is not a very good' 
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example of this plant-form. The third variety, d. rubrutn , was made by 
reducing E. rubrum Vahl to varietal rank. 

No other species were described until 1913, when three new ones appeared. 
JB. Maelwianum Gandoger was published with a most inadequate description, 
but the type-specimen, collected by Skottsberg (37) in the Falklands, 
belongs to description L ( 35 ). The other two species were described by 
Fernaldand Wiegand ( 18 ) from eastern North America. E. atropurpureum 
is the plant described in D; E '. Eatnesii is the plant described in C. 

Varietal or lesser names are mentioned in the synonymy given on page 519. 

It now becomes necessary to construct some plan of the genus which will 
express as adequately as possible the various phenomena described in the 
preceding pages. 

The first question to be decided is whether the genus is to be regarded as 
monotypic. It may be said at once that the point upon which the decision 
has hung has always been that of the relation between the black-berried 
northern glabrous plant and the red-berried hairy southern plant. By some 
they have been considered specifically distinct, by others the latter has been 
considered but a variety of the former. Hooker, in 1846, expressed his 
opinion at some length. At that time the problem was rather simpler 
because, so far as was known, only black-berried glabrous plants were to be 
found in the north, and ouly red-berried hairy plants were known from the 
south. It seemed that there was not only complete morphological difference, 
but also complete geographical distinction. Hooker was of opinion that 
these two facts, taken together, were sufficient to warrant the view that the 
plants of the north and south were distinct species. Since that time the 
question has become much more complicated. This is particularly due to 
the discovery of hairy red- or purple-berried plants in the north, and the 
discovery that a red-berried glabrous form is to be found in cither region. 
It will therefore appear that both of Hooker’s criteria of specific distinction 
have failed; but this is not quite a true view of the case. The red-berried 
glabrous plant of the north occurs sporadically among ordinary black-berried 
plants, from which it is distinguishable only in the berry colour. It is clearly 
a colour-form of the black-berried plant. The red-berried glabrous plant of 
the south, on the other hand, is found among the ordinary red-berried hairy 
southern plants, and differs from them only in being very much more 
glabrous, even completely so. It is as clearly only a glabrous state or form 
of the hairy southern plant. This being so, it is obvious that the apparent 
similarity between these glabrous red-berried plants has no significance 
from the point of view of taxonomy. This raises a very interesting theo¬ 
retical point which will be discussed more fully later. 

The second difficulty in maintaining Hooker’s view is the occurrence of 
red- or purple-berried hairy plants in the north. As has been explained 
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above, hairiness is a very variable character, and some plants are very much 
more hairy than others. Nevertheless the only two plants of the north sho wing 
hairiness at all comparable in degree with the condition normal in the 
southern plants are the plants described above as C and D. Neither of these 
has black berries, nor are black berries ever found associated with n 
similar degree of hairiness. In D the berries are purple-black and in 0 they 
are pale translucent red. Thus Hooker’s morphological criterion still exists, 
and it is possible to divide the individuals of the genus into those with 
hairy stems and red or purple berries and those with glabrous stems and 
black berries. Both these plants may produce red-berried glabrous forms, 
but these are not taxonomically identical. His geographical criterion 
requires modification. The black-berried glabrous plant is still found only 
in the Northern Hemisphere, but the red-berried hairy plant is now known 
from the north as well as from the south. Curiously enongh, both northern 
forms of it are narrowly confined to different regions in the same part of 
North America. Their ranges here are almost distinct, but both are found 
in Labrador. When the presence of these plants was first detected, it was 
snpposed that they were botli peculiar to the north. It is, however, very 
uncertain whether this is true. Under these circumstances the geographical 
criterion of Hooker has only in part and not entirely disappeared. One of 
his two species is still confined to one hemisphere, while the second is now 
known to have outliers or related forms in the north. Is it still justifiable 
to admit the two species ? It is significant that in eastern North America, 
where representatives of both potential species are found over the same 
region, there are no signs of hybridization or of intergrades. The only possible 
example of such is the occurrence among Newfoundland specimens of glabrous 
black-berried plants with small leaves rather like those of plant C. Careful 
examination shows that this similarity is more superficial than real, and it is 
very unlikely that there is any connection between the two plants. The 
blaok-berried northern plants show a slight tendency to small leaves in other 
parts of its range. Taking all these facts into consideration and taking 
general convenience also into account, it is both desirable and justifiable, in 
the writer’s opinion, to maintain the specific difference between the two 
plants under discussion and to recognize two species, Empetrum nigrum Linn, 
and Empetrum rubrum Vahl. 

After careful examination of the other forms of the genns, it will almost 
certainly be agreed that if these two species are kept up they are the 
only forms within the genns to which specific value can be attached. All 
the rest mast fall nnder them as subsidiary units. It is therefore necessary 
to decide jnst what category shall be applied to each. It will be convenient 
to deal with the different plants in the order in which they are described 
above. 
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Plant B has black berries and therefore belongs to E. nigrum . From this 
plant it differs very much in superficial appearance owing to the greater 
number of leaves, their extreme narrowness, and the reflexed position which 
they normally assume. This distinction is not absolutely sharply marked, 
and although in its extreme condition it is at once recognizable, there are 
intergrades between it and E . nigrum proper. Plant B also has no distinct 
range of its own. It is proportionately very abundant in eastern Asia, and 
in Japan is perhaps completely predominant; but farther west it becomes 
more and more rare among ordinary E . nigrum . In other parts of the north 
it is seen sporadically in modified condition. Under these circumstances 
B must be treated as a form of E . nigrum . It has not been given taxonomic 
rank before, and owing to its abundance in Japan it is convenient to call it 
E. nigrum forma japonicum *. 

Plant E is the red-berried glabrous plant already mentioned above. It 
occurs sporadically among E . nigrum in Arctic regions, especially in Elles- 
mereland, and differs from that plant only in the berry colour. It must 
certainly be considered as a second form of E. nigrum . The question of the 
name is a little difficult. It is presumably to this plant that the name 
purpureum was originally given by Kafinesque. The plant is here called 
E . nigrum forma purpureum . 

Plant F is an even less known plant. It is extremely similar to E. nigrum , 
and, in fact, differs only in having white berries instead of black. It is not 
quite clear what is meant by white berries, but it is significant to note that 
a similar condition is seen in certain other berried plants, especially Ericaceae 
and Vacciniacese, and has there been associated with the attacks of fungi 
belonging to the genus Sclerotinia. Whatever the actual cause of the 
condition, plant F cannot he considered other than as a form of E. nigrum. 
It has already been described as such under the name forma leucocarpum. 
It has no real distribution, but the few records are all from the Baltic region. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the rather similar formal name 
leueandrum has applied to certain male plants in which the flowers and 
particularly the autbers are very pale in colour. Such a character is 
extremely variable, and anthers may range from pale green to very deep 
purple. 

The next two plants to be considered are C and D. These are the red- 
or purple-berried plants with hairy stems, and so, although found in the 
north, most he placed under the southern species E. rubrum rather than 
under E. nigrum. Plant, D differs from E. rubrum only in the colour of the 
berries, and if it was found or was known to grow among E. rubrum itself, 
it could not be treated as other than a colour-form of that species. Actually 

* E. nigrum forma japonicum, forma nov. In foliis angustissimis linearibos acutis, 
plerumque reflexis, a typo difiert 
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it occurs as far as is known only from North America, whence no typical 
K. rubrurn is known. The only reason for doubting the truth of this is 
Cunningham’s statement that he had seen purple-berried plants in Magellan. 
It has been suggested to the writer by Prof. Skottsberg that the “ purple ” 
fruit was actually over-ripe and withering red fruit. At all events, there are 
no specimens of southern purple-berried plants extant, and there is no real 
reason for supposing their existence. It therefore seems that associated 
with the difference of berry colour is complete geographical segregation 
from E . rubrum. This being so, it seems reasonable and best to treat it as 
a variety of E. rubrum. It has already been described as a species, E. atro- 
purpureum, and it may therefore be called E. rubrum var. atropurpureum. 
This view is based upon what is known of the plant to-day; further increases 
of knowledge may necessitate its revision. 

The case of plant C is in many respects similar to that of the preceding. 
The hairiness and berry colour ally it closely to E. rubrum. It does, however, 
differ from this plant in the pale translucent red of the berries and in the 
constantly very small leaves. Too much importance most not be attached 
to this latter character, since leaf-size is variable and specimens of E. nigrum 
are also known with very small leaves. Plant 0 therefore appears to have 
two small points of distinction from E. rubrum proper—first, the shade of the 
berries, and secondly, the leaf-shape, as well as a difference in habit. These 
differences are certainly of rather more importance and of greater degree 
than the difference between E. rubrum and its variety atropurpureum , so 
that this latter and C can scarcely be given the same taxonomic rank. The 
geographical facts are also slightly different in the case of 0. It was 
originally described as a species, and was supposed to occur only in eastern 
North America, completely segregated from the sonthern red-berried plant. 
It is now very doubtful if this is so. In 1917, Skottsberg fouud, on Masaluera, 
Juan Fernandez, a single plant of Empetrum. This is unfortunately barren, 
but in vegetative characters it is absolutely similar to the plant from north¬ 
eastern America. Secondly, there is, in the Upsala Herbarium, a sheet with 
three specimens from a locality on the eastern coast of Tierra del Fuego. 
These are rather more hairy, but in every other respect are similar to plant 0 
from the north. Moreover they arc fruiting specimens, and to all appearanoes 
produced the pale red berries of the northern plant. These records show 
that there is considerable evidence for the occurrence of plant 0 in Ac south 
as well as in the north, and in the circumstances the geographical segregation 
of the northern element is not of very great significance. The conclusion is 
that taxonomically plant C must be considered of greater valne than plant D, 
but not of the specific importance shown by E. nigrum and E. rubrum. It 
is also clearly more closely related to the latter. As a practical expression 
of these facts plant C- is here treated as a subspecies of E. rubrum. Retaining 
the name originally assigned to it, it is here called E. rubrum subsp. Eameni, 
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The three plants H, K, and L now remain to be discussed. The first 
of these is the glabrous red-berried form of the south, mentioned on page 509. 
It is clearly but a glabrous condition of E, rubrum. The extreme condition 
is somewhat rare, and there are all grades between it and the ordinary 
E. rubrum. The plant must be treated as a form of that species. It was 
apparently to such a plant that the name andinum was originally applied, 
and the plant may therefore now be called E. rubrum forma andinum . Its 
geographical range is uncertain, but the most marked specimens are found 
on the Chilean side of the Andes and do not seem to occur commonly in the 
extreme south of the continent. 

Plant K is again clearly very close to E. rubrum, but differs in the habit 
and leaf-shape. The habit is open, with long branches v\hich tend to be 
circinately curled at the tip. The leaves are remarkable in being narrower 
at the tip and distinctly apiculate. These features are sometimes very 
marked and the plant is very distinct at a superficial glance, but there are 
also all possible intergrades between it and the ordinary E. rubrum. It 
appears to be confined to the island group of Tristan da Cunha. It has been 
described as a species, medium, but there is no doubt that it is little more 
than a form of E. rubrum, and may be called E. rubrum forma medium. 

The last plant to be considered is that described as L. Here, again, is 
another close relative of E. rubrum, the differences in this case being chiefly 
those of habit. This plant is the only one in the genus which has a true 
cushion habit. The branches are short and numerous, and the whole plant 
cushion may be of considerable size. Associated with this habit is usually 
a broadeniug of the leaves apicully and an increased degree of hairiness. 
The extreme condition is rather common in certain localities, but there are 
also various intermediate conditions connecting this plant and E. rubrum 
proper. It is particularly abundant and characteristic in the Falkland islands 
and is apparently almost confined to that locality. The only other records are 
a very few from the mountains of S. America and the islands of Cape Horn. 
The plant is b. st considered as an additional form of E. rubrum, to which 
may be applied the name E. rubrum forma falklandieum *. According to 
the type-specimen quoted it was upon such a plant that Gandoger based his 
species E. Maclovianum, of which the original description is most inadequate. 

The relation between the plants described is seen in the clavis on page 518. 
The genus will be seen to comprise two species, one subspecies, one variety, 
and six forms. Pre-existing names have as far as possible been used in order 
to minimise changes in nomenclature. 

* E. rubrum Vahl forma falklandieum forma nov. Iu habitu pulviforme et foliis sub- 
spatbulatia hirinUsHZttu a typo diflert. Antarctic Regions, Dr, J. D. Hooker, in Herb. Mua. 
Brit 
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E. nigrum tjaponicum 


E, nigrum 




E. rubrum subsp. Earnest '* 4 

Diagrammatic representation of the intra-generic relationships in Empetrum. 


Ola vis. 


a. Berries normally black, branches glabrous .. 

b. Leaves very narrow, reflexed.. 

bb. Leaves broad, not very reflexed. 

* Berries red. 

•* Berries white. 

aa. Berries red or purple, branches normally hairy, 
o. Berries pale red, leaves small . 

os. Berries purple.. 

000. Berries opaque red. 

* Branches hairy. 

d. Leaves broadest towards the apex. 

dd* Leaves apiculate .. 

** Branches glabrous .. 


£. NIGRUM L. 
form, japonicum B. Good 

form, purpnreum (Baf.) B» Good 
form, leucocarpum Ascb. & Mag. 

£. rubrum Vabl 
subsp. Eamesii (Fern. & Wieg.) 

[K. Good 

var. atropurpureum (Fern. & Wieg.) 

(B. Goed 

form, falkkndicum B. Good 
form, medium (Cana.) B. Good 
form, andinum (Phil.) B. Good 
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Synonymy op Empetrum. 

E. nigrum L, f E. procumbent Gilibert, Exercit. ii. 393. 

E. scoticum Hook. Brit. Flora, ed. 2, p. 431. 

E eramfolium Raf. New Flor. Am. iii. 61. 

E. nigrum var. alpinum Beauverd, Bull. Soc. Fr. exch. 
PI. p. 47,1919. 

E. mgr urn var. loiseluriforme Borbas, see Ung. Bot. Bl. 
1908, p. 247. 

| E. nigrum f. leucandra auct. 

E. nigrum f. chloruntha Neum, Sver. FI. p. 292. 

E. nigrum f. hemaphrodita auctt. 

E. nigrum f. monoica auctt. 

E, nigrum f. dioica auctt. 

E. nigrum f. japonicum R. Good 
E. nigrum f. purpureum (Raf.) R. Good 

E. purpureum Raf. New FI. Am. iii. 51. 

E. rubrum Durand, Proc. Acad. Sci. Phil. 1803. 

E. nigrum f. leucocarpum Asch. & Mag. 

E. rubrum Vabl 

E. rubrum f. andinum (Phil.) R. Good 

E. andinum Phil, ex DC. Prod. xvi. i. 26. 

E. rubrum var. andinum DC. Prod. xvi. i. 20. 

E. rubrum f. medium (Carm.) R. Good 

E. medium Carm. Trans. Linn. Soc. xii. 508. 

E. rubrum f. falklandicum R. Good 

E, Maclovianum Gandoger, Bull. Soc. Bot. Fr. lx. 20. 

E. rubrum var. atropurpureura (Fern. & Wieg.) R. Good 

E. atropurpureum Fern. & Wieg. Rhodora, xv. 213. 

E. nigrum var. andinum Fern. Rhod. iv. 150, p. p. 

E. rubrum subsp. Eamesii (Fern. & Wieg.) R. Good 

E. Eamesii Fern. & Wieg. Rhodora, xv. 213. 

E . rubrum La Pylaie, Voyage .... Terre Neuve, 6. 10. 
E, purpureum Raf. New FI. Am. iii. 61, p. p. 

E. nigrum var. purpureum DC. Prod. xvi. i. 26. 

[ E. nigrum var. andinum Fern. Rhodora, iv. 150, p.p. 

The following plants to which the name Empetrum has been applied do 
not belong to that genus:— 

E. acetosum Rumpli. = Begonia sp. 

E, aciculare Bertol, s Ceratiola sp. 

E, Cmradii Torrey = Corema sp. 

E. pinnatum Lam. = Margyricarpus sp. 

E, serrulatum Pritz. m Empleurum sp. 

E. bUobutn Phil. = Epipetrum sp. 

The present investigation was undertaken with the main object of dis¬ 
covering the amount of information as to the constitution of a small plant- 
group which could be obtained by a careful and detailed study of an 
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unusually extensive series of herbarium specimens, or, expressing it rather 
differently, to discover the possibilities of herbarium taxonomy under the 
most advantageous conditions* The result of the work from this point of 
view is epitomized in the classification of the genus given above. In the 
course of the work a number of problems presented themselves. 

One of the first and most noticeable facts was that the individuals of the 
genus could very easily be separated into a comparatively small number of 
groups. These, it was found, had nearly all been noticed by previous workers, 
and it soon became clear that it was upon these groups that the taxonomy of 
the genus must depend and that any attempt to increase or decrease the 
number of such groups would be unsound* The immediate problem, there¬ 
fore, became one of estimating the degree of relationship between these 
(10) groups. 

It was quite clear that the differences between them were of very diverse 
magnitude and that it was impossible to give all the groups the same taxo¬ 
nomic value. In other words, the genus could not be considered to contain ten 
species. It was thus necessary to decide how the genus could be primarily 
divided into the least number of sections. It was then found that of the ten 
groups, four formed one distinct section and six formed another. Each 
section was then treated as comprising a single species and its subordinate 
variants. In reaching this conclusion it was necessary to weigh a great 
many considerations, most of which have been mentioned above. 

The next problem was to place the groups in their right positions under 
the two species, and this proved to be of some difficulty. One group of each 
species corresponded exactly either with the original description or with the 
actual type-specimen of the species, and could thus be looked upon as the 
true species in its most typical state. The other groups had all to be treated 
ns varyingly atypical conditions. As Btated above, the differences between 
these groups varied very much, but were always composed of differences 
belonging to one or more of three kinds: first, difference due to a single 
continuously variable character; second, difference due to a single discon- 
tinuously variable character, and third, difference of geographical range. 
The first and second kinds were of most importance and the third was used 
mainly to intensify the others. In general the principle adopted was to give 
to groups differing least from the actual species the least taxonomic rank 
and to increase the rank proportionally to the increase of difference. 

One other point of considerable theoretical interest remains to be men¬ 
tioned. This is the question of the relation between E. nigrum forma 
purpureum and E. rubrum forma andinum. It will be> noticed that in the 
diagram of the genus they are placed dose together but tinder different 
species. It is true that there is a very slight difference of habit, but if this, 
which may well be due to habitat, is ignored, the plants are apparently 
ideutioah At the same time, on the evidence available it is inevitable to 
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consider them as specifically distinct. It is probable that such a case is 
rare in such simplicity, but even so it raises very important considerations 
as to the value, from the taxonomic point of view, of external resemblance. 
It is emphasized here as a phenomenon which must be taken into account in 
all taxonomic work. 


Summary. 

1. The family Empetracese is described and its position in a natural 
classification is discussed. According to the consensus of modern opinion its 
proper place is either next the Ericaceae or as an additional tribe within 
that family. 

2. The biology of the genus Empetrum is described. 

3. Its geographical distribution is described in detail and the most 
important ecological features are noticed briefly. 

4. Variation within the genus is described and is shown to be chiefly in 
seven characters :—general habit, degree of hairiness, shape and size oF leaf, 
arrangement of leaves, angle of leaf-insertion, sex of flowers, colour of berry. 

5. The morphological and geographical range of each of these seven 
characters is described in detail. 

6. Variation as seen in these characters is of three kinds: simple con¬ 
tinuous, complex continuous, and discontinuous. 

7. It is shown that instead of an almost indefinite number of forms within 
the genus all the individuals fall into ten clearly differentiated groups. This is 
chiefly due to the combined influence of correlated variation and geographical 
segregation. 

8. These ten groups are described. 

9. Previous taxonomic work on the genus is briefly reviewed. 

10. The inter-relationships of the ten groups comprising the genus are 
fully discussed and a taxonomic treatment is suggested, which is, in the 
writer’s opinion, expressive of the conclusions reached in the discussion. 

11. According to this classification the genus contains two species, one 
having a subspecies, a variety and three forms, the other having three forms. 

12. In conclusion the methods adopted in the taxonomic treatment are 
described and discussed. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges his deep indebtedness to the Directors 
of the Herbaria at Berlin, Upsala, Geneva, Copenhagen, Leningrad, and the 
Gray Herbarium for the loan of numerous sp cimens by which the detailed 
analysis of the genus was made possible. His thanks are also due to many 
friends who have offered valuable criticisms, advice and information, and to 
the Librarian of the Botanical Department of the British Museum (Nat. 
Hist,) for his help with the extensive literature of the genus. 
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The Genus Lilceopsis : a Study in Geographical Distribution. 

By A. W. Hill, C.M.G., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

(Plaths 19 & 20 and 16 Text-figures.) 

[Read 6th May, 1926.] 

Under the name Crantzia Hneata , Nuttall described a small Umbelliferous 
plant found in swampy districts in New Jersey, North America. Subse¬ 
quently F. Mueller described an Australian specimen under the name 
C . australica ; Hooker and Arnott described C . attenuata on specimens from 
Buenos Aires, and Schlechter described a fourth species, C . Schaffnenana , 
on a specimen collected by Sohaffner near Mexico City. In the * Index 
Kewensis/ owing no doubt to the inadequate descriptions and to the general 
similarity of the vegetative characters of the specimens, these three species 
were referred to C. lineata Nutt. 

The earliest specimen of a Crantzia bearing a specific name is, however, 
to bo found in the Linnean Herbarium, for Linn^’s Ilydrocotyle chinensis 
proves to be Nuttall's Crantzia lineata from Eastern North America. Why 
the locality China was assumed for this specimen does not appear, but the 
identity of this plant with the original C. lineata unfortunately necessitates 
the adoption of the specific name chinensis for the E. North American 
species, as has been pointed out by 0. Kuntze (Rev. Gen. Plant, iii. 
p. 114) * 

In the year 1891 Greene gave the name Lilceopsis t to the Umbelliferous 
genus Crantzia , since there were three early genera bearing the name 
Crantzia, one of which, Crantzia Sw. (1788), is retained for a genus allied 
to Buarus. Coulter and Rose J, in 1897, worked through the North American 
specimens, and they maintained Nuttairs species lineata as they had not seen 
the Linnean specimen, and also described L. occidental^ from Western 
North America and L. carotin ensis from Carolina and Louisiana. They 
retained Schlechtendal's Mexican species as Lilceopsis ScTuiffneriana , and 
included under it specimens from Arizona as well as one from Southern 
Chile. 

* According to Femald (Rhodora, xxvi. 1924, p. 93), Asa Gray examined the Linnean 
type of Ilydrocotyle chinemis , and did not consider it was the N. American C. lineata , 
but from a careful examination of the specimen, I find it agrees closely with the Virginian 
material. 

t ‘ Pittenia,' ii. p. 192 (1891). Coulter & Rose, “North American Umbelliferw ”: 
Contributions from the National Herbarium, vii. p. 123. 

t Bot. Gaz. xxiv. p, 48,1897, figs. 2 ft 4. 
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These authors also suggested that the Australian and Brazilian specimens 
which have been referred to Crantzia lineata probably represented two 
distinct species, but they did not attempt to define them. 

Gandoger, in 1918, described three new species of Crantzia — C. maelo - 
viana, C . Novce-Zelandice, and C. polyantha —in Bull. Soo. Bot. France, Ixv. 
p. 31. The first, founded on Skottsberg’s No. 101 from the Falkland 
Islands, he distinguishes from the other species (which include also C. lineata 
Nutt.), by the single and valueless character of “ Styli recti.” 

Monsieur Gandoger kindly sent me his specimens for examination. His 
species C. polyantha proved to be identical with F. Mueller's C. australiea, 
and C. Novce-Zelandice —of which the sole description is “umbella 2-3- 
flora, foliis saltern triplo brevior,” in contrast to “ umbella 6-8-flora ” 
( C. polyantha and C. lineata )—is the same as the specimens which I was 
proposing to name after Bidwill, the collector, on ample fruiting material 
at Kew and the British Museum. This must now be named L. novee- 
selandice (Gandog.) A. W. Hill. 

Specimens are now to be found in various herbaria referred to Crantzia 
lineata Nutt., which have been collected in New Zealand, Australia, 
Tasmania, the Falklands, South Georgia, Chile, the Argentine, Urngnay, 
Paraguay, Brazil, the Andes of Bolivia and Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
Mexico, and in Eastern and Western North America as far north as Alaska. 

Except in the cases of the true LiUeopsis chinensis (L. lineata), from the 
South-Eastern United States and some specimens from Eastern South 
America with spathulate “ leaves," which provo to be L. carolinensis Uoult. 
& Bose, it is hardly possible to assign the specimens from these widely 
diverse localities to separate opecies on their macroscopic vegetative 
characters. 

If, however, the fruits of the different specimens are compared and are 
studied by means of transverse sections, it becomes evident that the genus 
Lilceopm contains several distinct species. 

Unfortunately, some of the specimens have been collected only in flower 
or with immature fruits ; it is not possible, therefore, to submit a complete 
revision of the genus, and it is to be hoped that collectors may be induced, 
in the future, to pay more attention to those inconspicuous little plants 
which frequent damp and marshy places, and so enable a better knowledge 
to be obtained of this widespread genus, whose species possess so similar a 
general facies. 

Judging from the structure of the fruits, and comparing them with what 
we know of the fruit structure of other genera of Umbelliferm, it seems 
possible that the plants placed in the genus Crantzia by the earlier botanists, 
might be referred to more than one genus; but owing to the adoption of a 
similar habitat, the representatives have assumed, through reduction, so 
similar a vegetative habit, thsit it seems best to regard them as belonging 
to a single genus. 
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No attempt will be made to enlarge on this suggestion in these pages 
beyond pointing oat that the structure of the fruit shown by L . chinensis 
(L. lineata) and the species from the Falklands, the Andes, from Southern 
Chile and from Bass Strait, Australia, is of so different a type from that 
shown on the one hand by the fruits of L . Schaffneriana and of the species 
from Ecuador and the Argentine, and on the other hand by the fruit of the 
striking Australian species, L. fistulosa (Caley MS.) A. W. Hill, that were 
there any marked foliar or floral characters they would probably be referred 
to three distinct genera. 

The specimens of this genus preserved in the Herbaria at Kew, the British 
Museum, the Linnean Society, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Paris, Stockholm, 
Upsala, the Boissier Herbarium, the United States National Museum, and 
the Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, as well as those in M. Gandoger's 
Herbarium, have been examined and compared, and there appear to be some 
fourteen distinct species, generally restricted to well-marked geographical 
areas. There are probably one or two more in Southern Chile, New 
Zealand, and Australia which are represented at present only by imperfect 
specimens in herbaria. 

In general habit the plants are of a tufted character with rosettes of 
“ leaves,” especially in the more alpine forms, and long, creeping rhizomes, 
which bear single “ leaves ” or small leafy shoots and inflorescences at the 
nodes, whence also the roots are produced. 

The fistulose “ leaves ” have broad sheathing bases, and either terminate 
in points like an awl or are more or loss spathulate (cf. L. chinensis (L.) 
Kuntze and L. carolinensis Coult. &Rose), and when pressed show transverse 
septa. The number of these septa does not bear any definite relation to the size 
of the leaf, but they appear to be fairly constant, for some of the species with 
the shortest “ leaves” often show the greatest number of septa *. Bentham 
and Hooker t suggest that these septate cylindrical leaves, which are similar 
to those of Ottoa cenanthoides Kunth, are in reality pliyllodes ; a view which 
is supported by a lacustrine form from Itotokakahi, New Zealand (L. 
lacustris A. W. Hill), which shows in one or two cases either a single 
leaflet ora pair of leaflets at most of the septa of the “leaf” or rather 
phyllode, as I prefer to regard the leufy organ (text-fig. 1, p. 528). 

Goebel (‘Organography of Plants,’ Eng. Ed. pt. ii. p. 295), gives a figure 
(fig. 193), of a young leaf of a New Zealand specimen of “ Crantzia linearis” 
which may probably be my L . lacustris , showing what he thinks may be 
arrested primordia or leaf-pinnules. These, though produced only in one 
row, resemble closely the 44 leaflets *' shown on the New Zealand specimen 

* X. andina A. W. Hill, where the leaves are 1-2*5 cm, long with 9-15 septa, and 
X. carolinensis, from Buenos Aires, where the leaves are as much as 15 cm. long and show 
some 6-10 septa. 

' f Bentham & Hooker, Gen. Plant, i. p. 906. Cf, Coulter k Bose, Hot, Gaz, xxiv. p. 48 
(1897). 
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preserved at Kew, and add support to the view that the leaves ol IAlceopnt 
are reduced to petiole and rachis only. It may be mentioned here that the 
orientation of the vascular bundles supports the view that the leafy organs 
are of the nature of pbyllodes. 

Briquet (Bull. Herb. Boies, v. 1897, p. 455) has studied the septate leaves 
of Ottoa cenanthoidet Eunth, a plant inhabiting marshes in Colombia and 
Mexico, which closely resemble those of Lilasopnt ( Cranttia ), as do also the 


Tbxt-fio. 1. 



leaves of iiedmannia (. Peucedanum ) teretifolia DC., and-has compared both 
with the leaves of Lilceopnt (Briquet, l. c. pp. 459 & 465). 

He concludes that as the leaf of Lilieopsis consists of a sheath, petiole, and 
septate rachis it is not a true pliyliode, which should oonsut of sheath rad 
petiole only. The discovery of the New Zealand specimen with leaflets 
attached, borne at the septa, may perhaps be held to support Briquet’s view-i 
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It does, however, seem clear, whatever view one may hold as to the exact 
morphological value of a phyllode, that the so-called <c leaves ” of Lilwopsis 
as well as those of Ottoa are reduced to sheath and petiole only, or that the 
petiole is prolonged imperceptibly into the septate rachis. Leaves of 
Crantzia lineata are also figured by Bitter (Flora, lxxxiii. 1897, p. 272), and 
the characteristic septa and parallel veins are well shown. 

The umbels are in all cases simple, but they vary considerably in their 
relation to the length of the leaves in the different species, the original 
species, L. chinensis ( C . lineata), being the only one in which the umbels 
exceed the leaves in length. The number of flowers varies from two to 
about twelve, and the pedicels are occasionally of some length and sometimes 
pendulous ; the involucral bracts are variable in size and number, but are 
usually very few and small. The fruits vary in size and are distinctly 
longer than broad in some species (this is remarkably the case in L. fistulosa 
A. W. Hill), and the reverse in others; in some of the species the two 
mericarps do not appear to separate when ripe (X. macloviana etc.). The 
prominence of the dorsal ribs and the nature of the lateral ribs considerably 
affect the external appearance of the fruits, and on this character the species 
can be arranged into two more or less natural groups. It is in transverse 
sections of the ripe fruits that these characters are particularly noticeable, 
and the two types of fruit can be readily recognized (see Plates 19 & 20). 

As Briquet has pointed out, the patches of lignified tissue which are 
prominent features in the transverse sections of the fruit are provisions for 
floating, correlated with the aquatic environment of these plants. 

The fruit as seen in transverse section agrees with the fruits of the allied 
genera of the sub-group Apioidese (Drude). It is usually almost spherical 
or slightly compressed laterally. Each mericarp shows three or five primary 
ribs with usually a single oil-duct or vitta, in each of the grooves and two 
at the commissure, but in some species there may be 4-6 ducts at the com¬ 
missure, and a similar multiplication of the ducts may be found in the grooves 
(L. Brownii ). The character of the ribs and the number and distribution of 
the oil-ducts afford useful and, I believe, reliable specific characters. 

In some of the species, forming one definite gronp, the two lateral ribs 
only are prominent, and are composed of comparatively large lignified cells, 
the three dorsal ribs remaining small, whilst the species which form the 
other group have all the five ribs composed of angular masses of lignified 
tissue and give the fruit a conspicuously ribbed appearance. 

Coulter and Rose have recognized these two types of fruit in the 
specimens they have described and figured. 

The plants grow normally in swampy or damp sandy places by the 
shores of rivers and lakes, or by the sea, and sometimes are found partly 
submerged* Under the latter conditions the “ leaves ” are usually 
elongated and flowers are sparingly produced, and the whole vegetative 
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appearance of the plant is much changed* L. carolinensis Coult. & Bose, 
affords a good example of the different appearance of this species in accord¬ 
ance with its habitat, and similar alterations are shown by L> andina A. W. 
Hill, when growing on land or partly under water *• L . tenuis A. W. Hill, 
from Brazil, which grows in a swamp, has become almost like an alga with 
delicate, filamentous rhizomes and leaves (see text-fig. 6, p. 540)* 

It will be useful at this point to tabulate all the known and proposed 
species of Lileeopsis under their respective sub-groups as determined mainly 
by an examination of transverse sections of the fruits. 


A.—Fruit with >11 five ribs prominent and angular and composed of 
lignified cells. 

X. chinevms (L.) Kuntze. E. N. America, Massachusetts to Florida. 

X. carolinensis Coult. & Rose. S.E. United States, Argentine, and Eastern 

S. America to Brazil. 

X. Schafheriana (Schlecht.) Coult. Mexico and Ecuador. 

& Rose. 


X. recurva A. W. Hill. 

X. australica A. W. Hill. 
L'fistulosa A. W. Hill f. 


Arizona. 

Australia, Victoria. 

Australia, New South Wales. 


B.—Fruit with only the two lateral ribs prominently thickened and com¬ 
posed of lignified cells. Dorsal ribs without lignified cells and generally 


rounded and inconspicuous. 

X. macloviana (Gandog.) A. W. Hill. 
X. sinuata A. W. Hill. 

X. Brotmii A. W. Hill. 

X. occidentals Coult. & Rose. 

X. andina A. W. Hill. 

X. noca-zelandies (Gandog.) 

A. W. Hill. 

X. lacustris A. W. Hill. 


Falkland Islands aud Patagonia. 

S. America, Chiloe and Valdivia, S. Chile. 
Tasmania, Kent's Group, Baas Strait. 

W. N. America, Alaska, Vancouver to 
California. 

Andes of Peru; Bolivia, and Chile. 

New Zealand, South Island. 

New Zealand, North Island. 


0*—Fruits with delicate thin ribs, cells not lignified. 

X. tenuis A, W. Hill f. Brazil, Parana. 

A few specimens cannot be named, as, unfortunately, they bear neither 
fruits nor flowers ; one from South Oeorgia may represent a distinct 
species allied to L. macloviana , and another collected by Mrs. A. Dietrich 


* Chodat, in Bull. Soc. Bot. Gen&vs, sdr. 2, xii. 1920, pp, 28-30, discusses the various 
biological forms assumed by tbe species of LiUeopsis ( Crantma ), and refers particularly to 
Mandon’s specimens from Bolivia. See Weddell, Chlor. And., Tab. 68 & 69. 

t Though the fruits of X. Jtstulosa possess five prominent ribe, the fruit structure is so 
unlike that of any other species that it should probably be placed in a does by itself. 

J X. tenuis is also difficult to place ms the delicate fruit is not very comparable to that of 
any other species. 
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“ near Brisbane River, Australia," which has been referred to “ Crantzia 
australica Muell.,” in the ‘ Flora Australiensis/ 

The sections of the fruits, taken from Herbarium specimens, have been 
out by Mr. L. A. Boodle, and I am much indebted to him £or his assistance, 
us the task presented considerable difficulties owing to the age and dry 
condition of the material. 

The microphotograpks of the fruit sections have most kindly been made 
by Dr. G. H. Rodman, of Putney, who, as is well known, has devoted his 
leisure time to photomicrographic work and botanical studies. (Considering 
the nature of the material, his results have been very successful. 1 am 
greatly indebted to him lor his valuable help. 


L1LAS0PSIS. 


1 . 


Key to the Species . 

Leaves distinctly spathulate, peduncles longer or shorter 

than the leaves ... 

Leaves cylindrical, linear or filiform, terete, peduncles 
shorter than the leaves . 

f Peduncles longer than the leaves, fruits with the two lateral 
ribs well-developed; vitt© 6-7 . 




3 . 


Peduncles shorter than the leaves, fruits with all the ribs 
prominently-developed and angular; vitt© 6, rarely 8-10. 

( Fruits delicate, about twice as long as broad, ribs iucon- 
! spicuous; vitt® 6. Leaves very slender, filiform and 

alga-like ....... 

Fruits large, nearly twice as long as broad, with five con¬ 
spicuous angular ribs; vitt® 6. Leaves stout, up to 

30 cm. loug ....... 

Fruits more or less orbicular. Leaves linear or filiform, 
somewhat coriaceous .... 

f Fruits with all five ribs prominently-developed, often 
I strengthened by bars of sclerous cells . 

I Fruits with only two lateral ribs prominent, composed of 
large lignified cells, the dorsal ribs rounded or only slightly 

projecting . 

Fruit ribs rounded without sclerous patches; vitt® 0-8, 

pedicels recurved. 

) Fruit ribs angular acute with sclerous patches; \ itt© 6 or 
8-9, pedicels erect .. 

( Fruits longer than broad; vitt© 8-9. 

Fruits orbicular; vitt© 6 .. 

c Vitt® 18-15, two or three being between each of the ribs . 
< Vitt® 6-10, only one between each rib and 2-6 at the com- 
t missure. 


i 


2 . 

3. 

(1) L. chinensis 

(Imeata). 

(4) L. carolinensu . 


(G) L. tenuis . 

(12) L. fistnhba . 

4. 

5. 

7. 

(8) X. recur va. 

6. 

(11) X. australica . 

(6) X. Svhaffneriana. 

(10) X. Brownii. 

8 . 
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Lateral ribs elongated and extended laterally along the 


i commissure .. 9. 

* Lateral ribs rounded and not laterally extended. 11. 

g I Vittie 0. (8) Z. sinuata, 

r Vittie 9-10 ... 10. 


j Fruits 1-1*26 mm. broad; vittae 10 
* Fruits 1*76 mm. broad; vittie 8-10 


(7 a) Z. mdina 

var. multivittata. 
(9) L. tnacioviana. 


22 | Fruits ovoid; vittee 6-8 ... 

(Fruits cyliudric, twice as long as broad; vittes 6 


12. 4 


'Lateral ribs extended somewhat laterally; vittie 6 . 

Lateral ribs extended somewhat laterally; dorsal ribs 

distinct, subacute; vitUe 8. % . 

I Lateral libs extended somewhat dorsally; dorsal ribs incon- 
L spicuous, rounded; vittae 0, sometimes 8. 


12 . 

(14) L. laeustris . 

(2) Z. occidentalis. 

(13) Z. novie-zelandia . 

(7) Z. cmdina . 


1. Lilmopsis chinensis (L.) Kuntze, Rev. Gen. Plant, iii. p. 114 (1898). 
Hydrocotyle chineii&is Linn. Sp« PI. No. 5, p. 231 (1753) ; Spreng. in 
Roem. & Schultes, Syst. Veg. vi. p. 355. 

Hydrocotyle lineata Michx. FI. Bor.-Amer. i. p. 162 (1803); Richard, 
Monogr. Hydr. p. 77, fig. 38. 

Hydrocotyle ligulata Bose, ex DC. Prod. iv. p. 71. 

Crantzia lineata Nutt. Gen. Plant. Am. i. p, 177 (1818) ; DO. Prod. 

iv. p. 71 ; Torr. et Gray, FI. Am. Bor. ii. p. 600. 

Lilceopsis lineata (Michx.) Greene, Pittonia, ii. p. 192 (1891) ; Coulter 
& Rose, N. Amor. Umbellif. p. 123, fig. 36 ; Bot. Gaz. xxiv. p. 47 
(1897); Britt. & Brown, 111. FI. N. U. States and Canada, ii. p. 521 
(ed. 2, p. 648) ; Fermild/ Rhodora, xxiii. p. 110 (1921), and xxvi. 
p. 93 (3924). 

Hallomuellera lineata Kuntase, Rev. Gen. PI. i. p. 267 (1891). 

(Descr. ampl.) Fructus ovoideus vel turbinatus, 1*75 mm. longus, 2 mm. 
latus, costis dorsalibus minutis acutis, lateralibus rotundatis conspieuis ; 
vittso plerumque 6 vol rarius 7, quarum 2 vel 3 eommissurales* (Plate 20. 
% 80 

Nova Scotia. Yarmouth County: Tusket River; among bases of Spartina 
alierniflora, Femald S[ Linder 22067. 

Maine. Woolwich: Blaok River Creek ; “forming close turf over exten¬ 
sive areas of salt marsh,” Femald fy Long 252. 

Massachusetts. Barnstaple County: Bass River; Yarmouth, Femald $ 
Long 18874 ; Bourne, abundant under Spartina, Farlovo ; Wareham, 
Kennedy ; Ipswich River, Sears ; Newmarket, Adams Point, Eaton 210. 

Connecticut. Milford; “abundant in parts of Housatonio River with 
Spartina sp. etc. mostly submerged at each high tide," Dr. E. B. Fames ; 
banks of the Housatonio River, Dr. Torrey. 
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New Jersey, Cape May Co. : Palermo ; salt marsh, Long Sf Van Pelt ; 
New Jersey, Nuttall ; Providence, J. W. Cong Jon; Providence, Rhode 
Island, S. T. Olney in Herb.' Kew.; New Jersey, Dr. Torrey; New 
Pine Barrens, Dr. Sf Mrs. Britton & Wilson (July 1900); New Jersey, 
salt marsh near Egg Harbour, Nuttall in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Maryland. Kent County ; Chester River cliffs landing, Forrest Shreve 
1094; mouth of Little Gunpowder River, G. II. Shull 297. 

Virginia. Queen’s Creek; tidal marsh, E. J . Grimes 3063 ; near Norfolk, 
swampy places near sea, Rugel (June 1840) in Herb. Mus. Brit, et 
Edin.; Virginia, Mitchell. 

44 Elatine Hydropiper Herb. Gronov.” FI. Virg. 3, p. 62 (quoted 
erroneously by Linn. Sp, PI. 367 as a synonym of Elatine Hydropiper), 
Clayton in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Georgia. Liberty County: North Newport River; near Riceboro, 
brackish marshes, R. M. Harper 2182. 

Florida. Tampa, Dr. Garber (1876); ex herb. J. Torrey ; nr. Jackson¬ 
ville, shore of St. John's Rivor, A. II. Curtiss 993 ; Florida, banks of 
St. John's River near Jacksonville, A. II. Curtiss ; Florida, Chapman in 
Herb. Kew. et Herb. Edin.; Florida, Curtiss 4915; Florida, Herb. A. 
Gray in Herb. Mus. Brit.; salt marshes, Brighton, T. Nuttall Sf 
B. D. Greene (July 1840) in Mus. Bot. Upsala. 

Tho Liunean specimen of Ilydrocotyle chinensis has been compared with 
numerous specimens of Crantzia lineata Nutt, from N. America, including 
Nuttall’s type at the British Museum, and it is ceitainlythe true Eastern 
N. American species. For some unknown reason the locality of the specimen 
has been given as China; but there is no evidence for this, nor is any locality 
given on the sheet in the Linnean Herbarium. All that is written on the 
sheet is on the back in Linmseus’s handwriting:—“646 Hydrocotyle fol. 
brevibus linearibus integris obtusis, radice repente. Gron .” 

This same description, 44 radice repente ” being altered to u radice reptatrice” 
occurs in Gronovius’s FI. Virg. (1739), p. 158, and in Ed. 2 (1762;, p. 62, 
where it is put as a synonym of Elatine foliis oppositis Linn.; and to this 
entry Linnaeus has made a MS. marginal note, 44 Ilydropiper in the Linnean 
copy of the 4 Flora.’ It is unnecessary, therefore, to follow Gronovius further 
in this erroneous citation. It is, however, unfortunately necessary to take 
up the specific name chinensis for Nuttall’s Crantzia lineata. 

Kuntze, in making the combination which is here adopted, gives 
44 Argentina ” and “ Cordoba ” as localities for L. chinensis, and so adds a 
further geographical error, since this well-marked species has been recorded 
only from the Eastern States of N. America. 

Coulter and Rose give a figure of the fruit-section of L. lineata showing 
four vitto at the commissure of each mericarp, though no mention of this 
character is made in the description. I have examined several fruit-sections 
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from different specimens, and find that two vittss at the commissure is the 
normal occurrence, though occasionally there may be three, two on one side 
and one on the other, owing to the division of one of the vittse. 

2. Lilseopsis occidentals Coulter Rose in Bot. Gaz. xxiv. p. 48 ; fig. 2 (1897); 

N. Ainer. Umbollif. p. 124, fig. 37. 

(Descr. ampl.) Folia 4-13 cm. longa. Umbella 5-10-flora. Fructus 
ovoideus, 1-5 mm. longus, 1'25 mm. latus, costis dorsalibus minutis acutis, 
lateralibus conspicuis ; vitise 6, quurum 2 commissurales. (Plate 20. fig. 4.) 

Nut . size . Tkxt-fig. 2. 

$ 


L. occidentalis Coulter & ltoee. X 20. 

Alaska. T. Meehan (July 1883) in Herb. Edin. 

British Columbia. Vancouver Island ; near Coinox (July 1, 1893), 
J. Macoun 307 in Herb. Kew. et Mus. Brit.j Alborni, along the beach 
(June 25, 1907), ltosendahl 1918 ; Vancouver Island, Nanaimo, Macoun 
78, 625, 78, 824; Alberni, salt marsh, J. K. Henry 9055. 

Washington. King Co.; gravelly shore of Lake Washington, Suksdorf 
972; Seattle, C. V. Piper 642 ; Cray’s Harbour, tide-flats, marsh along 
coast, A. S. Foster 882; Western Washington, Chehalis County, 
F. H. Lamb 1272 in Herb. Kew. 

Oregon. Tillamook ; salt marshes, T. J.^Howell (July 1882) in Mus. Bot. 
Upsala et in Herb. Mus. Paris ; Oregon, Hall 205 in Herb. Mus. Brit,; 
Newport, freshwater stream behind dune, Nelson 2321 ; Lighthouse 
point, near Astoria, Meehan (Aug. 1883) ; Tillamook Bay, salt marshes, 

L. F. Henderson 402; Eoquel River, wet ground near the mouth, 

M. E. Peck 8698. 

CalinoBNIa. Napa County; bank of the Napa River, W. N. Suksdorf 
630; N. coast region of California, region about Humboldt Bay, J. P. 
Tracy 3102j mouth of Little River, Tracy 5391; head of Drakes Biters, 
Point Reyes, Burtt Davy 6734 & 6841 iu Herb. Univ. Calif. 
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The Californian specimens have much narrower and more slender leaves, 
and are rather unlike the forms from further north. The fruits, however, 
agree in structure with those of the plants from Oregon and further north. 

1 have therefore referred the Californian specimens to L. occidental™. 

3. Lilaopsis recurva A. W. Hill. 

LiUeopsis Schaffneriana Coulfc. & Rose in Bot. Grass, xxiv. p. 48, non 
Schlecht., quoad specim. Arizon. 

Species L. Schaffneriana (Schlecht.) Ooult. & Rose, affinis, sed pedicellis 
recurvatis, fructibus Isevibus elongatis costis 5 cell ula rum iignosarum sine 
sclerenchymate compositis distincta. 

Folia 5-24 cm. longa, 0*75-3 mm. lata. Pednnculi 3-4 cm. longi, 
7-10-flori, pedicellis 1-1*5 cm. longis recurvis pendulis. Fructus 2-2*25 mm. 
longus, 1*25-1*5 mm. latus, cylindricus, costis rotundutis ; mericarpium in 
sectione transversali arcis 5 lignosis distinctis sine sclerenchymate instructum ; 
vilt no 6, rarius 7-8, quarum 2 \el 3-4 commissural os. (Plate 19. figs. 5, 6.) 

N. America. S. Arizona; near Fort TTuachuca (July 1882), Lemmon 
2805 in Gray Herb. ; Santa Cruz Valley, near Tucson (1881), Prinyle 
in U.S. Nat. Herb, et Gray Herb. 

The outer layers of cells of the mericarp in young fruits are filled with 
starch which prevents the collapse of the cells in dried material. In ripe 
fruits these outer layers are usually shrunken and empty and all the starch 
has disappeared. (Plate 19. figs. 5 & 6.) 

4. Lilaeopais carolinensis Coulter ty Rose in Bot. Gaz. xxiv. p. 48, fig. 4 

(1897) ; N. Amer. Umbellif. p. 124, fig. 38. 

Crantzia attenuata Hook. & Arn. in Hook. Bot. Misc. iii. p. 340 (1833). 
Crantzia hrasiliensis Glaz. in M6m. Soc. Bot. Franco, 3, p. 331 (1909). 
Lilwopsis attenuata Fernaldin Rhodora, n. s. lxxii. p. 94 (1924), in adnot. 
Crantzia carolinensis (Coult. & Rose) Chod. Bull. Soc. Bot. Geneve, 
ser. 2, xii. p. 31 (1920). 

Folia 12-15 cm. longa, spathulata, 0*7-1 cm. lata. Pedunculi 1-5 cm. 
longi, 8-15-flori; pedicelli circiter 1 cm. longi. Fructus 2-2*25 mm. longus, 

2 mm. latus, costis 5 lignosis sectione transversali deltoideis acutis instructus, 
lateralibus majoribus; vittie plerumque 6, magnso, quaruiu 2 commissurales, 
aliquando divisis itaque 8-10, quarum 4-5 commissurales. (Plate 19. fig. 1.) 

N. America. Eastern N. Carolina, McCarthy (1884) in U.S. Nat. Herb. ; 
New Orleaus, J. F. Joor in U.S. Nat. Herb. 318526 ; without locality 
or collector in U.S. Nat. Herb. 200130. New Orleans, floating in 
canals, A. B. Langlois (April 1883) in Herb. N. Y. Bot. Garden. 
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S. America. Argentine ; Buenos Aires, Tmedie in Herb. Kew.; Concep¬ 
cion del Uruguay, Lorentz (1878) in Herb. Kew. et Upsala.; Misiones: 
Belgran Nunez; near Alto Parana River, Ekman (1907) in Herb. Kew. 
et Mus. Bot. Stockh.; Uruguay, River Plate, Colonia, Berro 1951 in 
Herb. Kew.; Monte Video, Rincon del Cerro, M, Fruehard (June 1877) 
in Herb. Mus. Paris. Banda Oriental del Uruguay, Voy. Aug. dt Saint. 
Hilaire 2247 in Herb. Mus. Paris. 

Paraguay. Lake Tpaoaray, Hastier 12271 (Sept. 1913) in Herb. Mus. 
Brit. 


Tkxt-fig. 8. 



L. carolmentu Coalter St Rose. 


' This species is very variable as to the size both of the plants and Hie leaves, 
depending on the situation in which it is growing. The characteristic 
spathuiete leaves are common to the plants from the different localities, and 
the fruits, in all cases where they are mature, possess prominent ribs tipped 
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with patches of sclerous tissue ; the vittse are large and, though normally six 
may be as many as ton by division. (Plate 19. fig. 1.) 

As with other species, plants living partly in the water develop much longer 
leaves, and in this species under such conditions they become attenuated and 
lose their spathulatc character. Under drier conditions forms referred to 
the variety minor occur. 

L. oarolinensis var. minor A . W. Bill. 

Crantzia brasiliensis Glaz. in M6m. Soc. Dot. Prance, 3, p. 331 (190JTI 
quoad sp. Braz. Coll. Glaziou. 

Rhizoma elongata, repens. Folia spathulata, 1*5-7 cm. longa, apice 
l*5-4*5 mm. lata. Umbella 1-1*5 cm. longa. Fructus quam typo minor, 
costis dorsalibus minoribus. 


Text-fio. 4. 



X. carolinemis Coulter & Rose var. minor A. W. Hill. 

Paraguay. Guarapi; marshy prairies (1879), Balansa 3164 in Herb. 
Kew. et in Herb. Mus. Paris; Cerros de Tobaty, llassler 6439 in Herb. 
Kew. et in Herb. Mus. Paris. 

Argentine. La Plata; tide marks, Tweedie in Herb. Kew. et Mus. Brit. 
Uruguay. Dep. Montevideo: Carrasco; in damp sandy places and 
ditches, Corn . Osten 5778 in IJ.S. Nat. Herb. 1134377 ; Montevideo, 
Lago Buceo, Courbon 1856 in Herb. Mus. Paris. 

Brazil, ltio Janeiro, Glaziou 18510 in Herb. Kew.; Minas, between 
Ouro Preto and Marianna (June 1884), Glaziou in Herb. Mus. Paris; 
Rio Grande do Sul: Porto Alegre; Pedras Brancas, Litulman A. 407 in 
Mus. Bot. Stock,; Rio Grande, sandy fields and marshy places, Malme 
in Mus. Bot. Stockh. 

This variety is readily separated from the type by its small spathulate 
leaves and long creeping rhizomes. The fruits are also smaller with the 
dorsal ribs less pronounced. 

L. oarolinensis var. attenuata A* W. Bill. 

Crantzia attenuata Hook. & Arn. in Hook. Bot. Misc. iii. p. 346. 

Folia attenuata, 10-15 cm. longa, 1-2 mm. lata, acuminata. Umbella 
circiter 4 cm. longa. 
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Argentine. Buenos Aires, Tweedie; Rio Primero (1878), Hieronymus in 
Herb. Kew. et Mns. Brit. (?). 

Brazil. Near Itatiaya, Rose 8f Rutsell 20507 in U.S. Nat. Mas. 782618 (?). 

This appears to be only a varietal form of L. earolinensit with long linear 
leaves. Hooker and Arnott’s description reads; “ Crantgia attenmta Hook, 
et Am. foliis elongatis attenuates pedunculo triplo longioribns Buenos Ayres 
Tweedie” and it is said to differ from “ Crantgia linearis,” of North America, 
in its much longer and attenuated foliage. The long narrow leaves probably 
are due to the fact that this plant was growing in water, as the character of 
the plant, I am informed by Prof. Haumatt, of Buenos Aires, is very variable, 
depending on the locality in which it may be growing. 

On the Kew sheet bearing the name “ Crantgia attenmta , H.A., M there 
are three different collections: (1) labelled “ Buenos Ayres Thoeedie”, with 
leaves 12—15 cm. long, with long tapering points, and peduncles 3-4 cm. 
long; (2) a slender plant, labelled “ La Plata Tweedie ”, with thin tapering 
leaves 2-3 cm. long; and (3) another small plant with leaves sometimes 
tending to be spathulate, like those of the type, though in one specimen they 
are thin and grass-like and up to 4 cm. in length; the spathulate-leaved 
plants have leaves about 2 cm. long. 

The plant described as C. attenuata by Hook. & Arn. appears to be the 
large specimen, No. 1 above, which unfortunately has no ripe fruits. 

It is marked by having many-flowered umbels in contrast to the smaller 
specimens on this sheet, which have only 4-6 flowers in an umbel. 

The specimen from the Rio Primero in Herb. Kew., collected by Hieronymus 
(1878), may also belong to this variety. 

The Brazilian specimen {Rose If Russell), is doubtfully referred to this 
species, as it is without flowers or fruit, but the foliage resembles that of this 
variety. 

5. Lilssopsis Schaffneriana ( Schlecht .) Coulter Sf Rose in Bot. Gaz. xxiv. 
p. 48, fig. 3, 1897 ; N. Amer. Umbellif. p. 125, fig. 39, partira 
(specim. ex S. Arizona et Chile excepta). 

Crantgia Sehaffneriana Schlecht. in Linnsea, xxvi. p. 870 (1854)} C. Uneata 
Hemsley, Biolog. Cent.-Amer. i. p. 569, non Nutt.; C. Uneata Nutt. 
forme isoetoide Ohodat, Bull. Soc. Bot. tienhve, 2“* s6r. xii. p. 29 
(1920), partim. 

(Oescr. emend, et ampl.) Pedunculi 1—2 cm. longi, 6—8-flori j pedicelli 
5 mm. longi. Fructus orbicularis, compressus, 1*75 mm. longus, 1*75-2 mm. 
latus, costis 5 acutis, sclerenchymato in sectione transversal! usque ad 
superificiem internam pericarpii attingente; vittss 6, quarum 2 oom- 
missurales. (Plate 19 . fig. 2.) 
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Var. a. subterrestris Schleoht. in Linnsea, xxvi. p. 371. 

Mexico. Near Cbapnltepec (July 1854), Schaffner in Herb. Kew.; San 
Luis Potosi, Morales, in marshes (August 1877), Schaffner No. 1 in 
Herb. Kew.; Schaffner 543 in U.S. Nat. Herb.; San Luis Potosi, 
1835-2450 m., Parry $ Palmer 287 in Herb. Kew., Edin., Gray Herb, 
et U.S. Nat. Mus.; Puebla, Laguna de Sun Baltasar, 2135 m., G. Arsene 
1304 in U.S. Nat. Herb.; Valley of Mexico, .7. N. Rose ff J. S. Rose 
11500 in U.S. Nat. Herb. 

Eouador. Rio de Huano; in meadows (Nov. 1858), R. Spruce 5751 ; 
Rio Charabo, in damp meadows (Jan. 1859), R. Spruce 5751 in Herb. 
Kew., Edin. et Herb. Mus. Paris; Rio de Huano, in damp places (Nov. 
1858), R. Spruce 5782 in Herb. Kew., Herb. Mus. Paris, Herb. Regnell. 
Stockh. et Gray Herb. 


Trxt-ito. 5. 



L. Schaffnenana (Schlecht.) Coulter & Rose. X 16. 

Var. b. aquatics Schlecht. /. c. 

Mexico. Valley of Mexico; in ditches, Bourgeau 643 in Herb. Mus. 
Paris; Jalisco State, Orindnm, Rose # Hough 4799 in U.S. Nat. Herb.; 
near Cbapnltepec Rose if Hough 4545 in U.S. Nat. Herb. 

Ecuador. Rio de Huano ; in flowing water (Nov. 1858), R. Spruce 5783 
in Herb. Kew., Edin., Herb. Mus. Paris, Herb. Regnell. Stockh. et Gray 
Herb. 

There is a Colombian specimen at Kew, collected by W. Purdic in 
December 1845, in moist places on the plain of Bogota, which may be 
L. Schaffneriana. It bears stout upright leaves and simple immature umbels 
of flowers. The rhizome, however, is stouter than is usually seen in 
ZAkeopsis, and the speoimen, bnt for the simple umbels, closely resembles 
Ottoa H. B. & K., which is found in Colombia. 
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6. Lileopsia tenuis A. W. Hill. Species gracillima, fructibus elongatis non- 
lignosis, distincta. 

folia 2-4 cm. longa, 0*5 mm. lata, gracillima. Peduneuli ciroiter l cm. 
longi, 2-3-flori. Fruetut 2*5-2*75 mm. longus, 1-1*25 mm. latas,. costis 5 
exignis tenuibus non-lignosis instractus; vittse 6, quorum 2 oommissurales. 


Tjeet-pig. «. 



L. Unuit A. W. Hill. X2. Fruit. Xl5, 


Brazil. Purand: Tamandard; in marshy places (November 1924), 

Q-. Jdntson in Herb. Regnell. Stockh. 

This is the most delicate ahd slender of all the species, and closely 
resembles a freshwater Alga in general appearance. The leaves and fruits 
are semi-transparent, and the plant evidently lives partly snbmerged. 

7. Lilaopsis andina A. W. Bill. 

L. attenvata Femald in Rhodora, xxvi. p. 94 (1924), quoad specim. andin. 
tantum. 

Crantzia lineata Gay, FI. Chil. iii. p. 127 ; Wedd. Chlor. And. ii. p. 201, 
tab. 68 ; Ann. Univ. Santiago, 1872, p. 725; Reiche, FI. Ohil. iii. 
p. 117, partim. 

Species fructibus costis rotundatis L. macloviance (Gandog.) A. W. Hill, 
affinis, Bed costis lateralibus applanatis et fructibus minoribus dis ti ncta . 

Herba cnspitosa, inuscosa j rhizoma repens elongatum. Folia dense con- 
ferta, l*5-2*5 cm. longa, rarius 6 cm. longa, multisepta, linearia. Peduneuli 
3-6-flori, 4-5mm. longi; pedicelli 3-10 mm. longi; bracteis mvoluori 
minutis vel nullis. Fruetut ovoideus, 1*75 mm. longus, 1*5-1*75 mm. Ufa**;* 
costis rotundatis, lateralibus in sectione transversal! oonspicu is, e. ceilulis 
lignosis oompositis; vittee 6-8, quarum 2 vel 4 comm issu rales. (Plate 20. fig.3.) 
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Bolivia.. Guaqui: Lake Titicaca; 3820 m. A.W. Hill 196 in Herb. Kew.; 
Larecaja Province, near Sorata in mud. River Ucomarini, 3200 m., 
Mandon 575 in Herb. Kew., Mas. Brit., Herb. Mas. Paris, Gray Herb, 
et Herb. Boiss.; Guaqui, 3820 m., Buchtien 5904 in U.S. Nat. Mas. et 
Herb. Kew.; Dep. La Paz, Prov. Murillo, La Paz, 3900 m., Asplund 
582; Pulca, 3600 m., Asplund 823; Challapampa, 3800 m., Asplund 
610; Prov. Pacajes, near Coroooro, 4200 m., Asplund 4478 ; General 


T:ext-fig. 7. 



Campero, 3900 m., Asplund 407; Ulloaia, 3800 m. (? var.), Asplund 
2567; Prov. Ingavi, Comanche, 4100 in., Asplund 4479; Viacha, 
3850 m., Asjdund 2164, omnes in Herb. Reg. Stockh. et Mus. Bot. 
Upsala et Herb. Kew. 

Argshtine. Prov. Jujuy: Moreno ; river-bank, 3800 m., R. E. Fries 
705 a, in Herb. Reg. Stockh. et Herb. Kew. 

7 a. Var. inundate {Mandon) A. W. Hill. 

Folia tuque ad 10 cm. longa, terotia, basi 3 mm. lata. Fructns ignotus.' 

Bolivia. Prov. Omasuyos: near Aohncache and Amapusa; in marshes, 
3950 m.» Mandon 976 in Herb. Kew., Herb. Mus. Paris, Herb. Boiss. et 
Gray Herb.; Prov. Larecaja; near Sorata, 3800-4200 m., Mandon 577 
in Herb. Mus. Brit.; Dept. La Pas, Prov. Murillo, Palon, Lake 

2 t2 
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Choqaecotu, circa 4400 m., Asplund 903 in Herb. Regnell. Stockh. & 
Herb. Kew.; Peru Central, Weddell 4411 in Herb. Mas. Paris. 


Text-pig, 7 a , 



L. andina A. W, Hill, x 2. 


This variety is probably only dna to the plant growing partly tinder water, 
tiie leaves ia oouaeqnenoe are strongly developed and flowers are few and 
small. 
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7 b. Var. multivittata A. W. Hill. 

Frudut 2 min. longus, 1-1*25 mm. lutus, oostis rotundatis, lateralibus in 
seedono transrersali magnis latoraliter extensis ; vittse 10, quarum 6 
cotnmissurales. (Plate 20. fig. 2.) 

Argentine. Prov. Mendoza: near Aconcagua; Puente del Inca, Malme 
2945 in Herb. Rugnell. Stockh. et Mas. Bot. Stockh. 

Chile. Uspallata Pass : Juncal; in swamps, 2200-3000 in. (14. ii. 1903), 
Buchtien in Herb. Iiegnell. Stockh., Herb. Edin. et Herb. Mus. Brit. 

The fruits of this species show some variation in the number of vittse. In 
Asplund’s specimens from Bolivia only two vittse are to be found at the com¬ 
missure, while Mandon’s specimens show either two, three, or four vittse at 
the commissure. 

The specimens from the Uspallata Pass {Malme and Buchtien), show six 
vittse at the commissure and, as the fruits are also longer and somewhat more 
elongated along the commissure, with much larger lateral lignitied ribs, it 
has seemed best to describe them as a variety of L. atulina. 

It is of interest to notice that both in the enlargement of the lateral ribs 
and the multiplication of the vittse this variety multivittata^ shows similarity 
in its fruits to those of L. tnacloviana (Gandog.) A. VV. Hill. 

8. Lilffiopsi* sinu&ta A. W. Hill. 

Lilceopsis attenuata Fernald in Hhodora, xxvi. p. 94 (1924), quoad 
specim. Chilens. tantum. 

L. Schafftieriana Coult. & Hose, Bot. Gaz. xxiv. p. 48, quoad specim. 
Chilens. Philippianum tantum. 

Cranitia lineata Gay, Flor. Ohil. iii. p. 127 ; et Reiche, Flor. Chil. iii. 
p. 117 partim. 

Species L. macloviantc (Gandog.) A. W. Hill, uffinis, sed foliis gracilibus 
ciespitosis, fructibus minoribus vittis 6 prsecipue differt. 

Herba dense csespitosa ; rbizoma repens. Folia 3-4 cm. longa. Pedunculi 
2 cm. longi, 4-10-flori. Fructua rotundatus, compressus, 1*5-1*75 mm. 
longus et latus, costis dorsalibus acutis, lateralibus conspicuis expansis, 
dorsalibus in sectione transversali sclerosis, lateralibus magnis, lignosis; 
vittse 6, quarum 2 commissurales. (Plate 20. fig. 6.) 

Chile. Island of Chiloe ; Ancud (1861), Philippi in Herb. Kew. et Herb. 
Boiss.; Chiloe, Werderman 290 in Herb. Mus. Brit.; Chiloe, Cucao, 
Gay 206 in Herb. Mus. Paris; Corral near Valdivia, Philippi 671 in 
Herb. Kow. ; Quillota, Philippi in Herb. Boiss.; Valdivia, Buchtien in 
U.S. Nat. Herb. 1134376; Prov. Concepcion, Philippi in U.S. Nat. 
Herb. 55010. Valparaiso, Bertero 1046 in Herb. Mus. Paris; Campnna 
de Quiiotta, Germain in Herb. Mus. Brit. (?). 
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A specimen collected near Mt. Dinoro at tlie eastern end of Magellan 
Straits by R. 0. Cunningham (Feb. 1868), both at Kevv^and at Harvard, 
may belong to this species, but the specimens are too imperfect for exact 
determination. 

This species shows relationship in its f'ruit-struetnre with L. occidentals 
Conlt. & ltose, from western N. America, and also with L . macloviana 
(Gandog.) A. W. Hill, from the Falkland Islands, and with L. Brownii 
A. W. Hill, from Bass Strait, Tasmania. 

These all show well-developed laterally-extended luieral ribs to the 
mericarps, composed of large, pitted, lignified cells. L. macloviana is 



Tkxt-pig. 8.-7/. sinnata A. W. llill, x 16. 
(Anoud, Philippi.) 



distinguished by its large fruits which show five or six vitt® at the commis¬ 
sure, whilst in L. Brownii there may be as many as sixteen vittse in each 
mericarp, two or three occurring between each of the ribs. 

L. smuata and L. occidentals possess only two vittae at the commissure. In 
the fruit of L. sinuata 9 however, the lateral patches of tissue are much larger 
and more extended than in L . occidentals , the whole fruit being more 
compressed, and the dorsal ribs are more prominent. 

L. occidentals appears to be a much more strongly developed plant than 
L . sinuata and has longer and stouter leaves. 
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9. L. macloviana (Gandog.) A . W, Hill . 

Crantzia lineata Hook, f., FI. Ant. ii. j>. 287, Tab. 100 ; Reich e, Fl.Obil. 
iii. p. 117, partim ; non Nutt. 

Crantzia macloviana Gandoger in Bull. Soc. Bot, France, Ixv. p. 31 
(1918), sine descr. 

Rhizoma repens. Folia 2-14 cm. longa, csespitosa. Umhella 4-7-flora, 
foliis duplo- vel triplo-breviora. Frurtus 2-2*25 mm. longus, 1*75 mm. latus, 
ohovoideus, compressus, costis rotundatis lateralibus multo majoribus 
conspicuis, lateralibus in sectione transversali magnis lignosis ; vittoo 8-10, 
quarum 4-6 commissurales. (Plate 20. fig. 1.) 


Text-fig. 10. 



L. macloviana (Gandog.) A. W. Hill. X 15. L. inadoviana . X 16. 

Hooker. Skottsberg 101. 

Falkland Islands. Antarctic Expedition ; 1839-1843, J. D m Hooker in 
Herb. Kcw. et Herb. Alus. Paris ; East Falkland, Rabbit Cove, in deep 
sand (10. ii. 1908), C. Skottsberg 101 ; Port Harriet, Skottsberg 101 in 
Mus. Bot. Stockli. et Herb. Upsala ; Port Stanley (30. iii. 1902), 
Skottsberg 96 in Mus. Bot. Stockh.; West Falkland, Roy Cove Creek, 
just above tidal marks, Mrs . Vallentin 96 in Herb. Mus. Brit.; Falk¬ 
land Is., Miss F . J. llennis in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Tikkua del Fuego. Rio Arsopaga, P. Dustin 599 in Mus. Bot. Stockb. 
et Herb. Upsala. 

? Patagonia. Sta. Cruz Territory : Pescadores ; near Sta. Cruz, P. Dusdn 
5455 in Mus. Bot. Stockli. 

? South Georgia. H.M.S. ‘ Sappho 9 in Herb. Kew. 

It is not certain whether the specimens from Patagonia and from South 
Georgia are rightly referred to L . macloviana . Dusen’s no. 5455 has very 
immature fruits, but the vittae which may be from 8-10 can be clearly 
seen. In its general facies the specimens resemble those from the Falkland 
Islands. 
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The South Georgia specimens bear neither flowers nor fruits, ami are 
tentatively included under L . mucloviana on account of their geographical 
distribution. 

10. Lilaopsis Brownii A . \V. Hill. 

Cruntzia lineata Benth,, Flora Australiensis, iii. p. 374, quoad specim. 

Tasmania); Hooker, Flora of Tasmania, i. p. ICO (quoad Gunn sp.). 

IlydrocotyU jhtulosa Brown MS. in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Species L . macloviancu (Gan dog. J A. W. Hill, affinis, sed vittis numerosis 
distin eta. 

Herba coospitosa. Folia graoilia, linearia, attenunta vel paullo spathulata, 
3-10 cm. longa vol longiora. Fedunculi 1-3 cm. longi, 4-8-flori. Fructus 
late ovoideus, paullo compressus, 1*5-2 mm. longus, 1*5-1*75 mm. latus, costis 
dorsalibus iuconspicuis, lateralibus magnis conspicuis in seciione transversali 
costis lignosis conspicuis ; vitt*e 13-16, quarum 2 vol 3 in quaque area inter- 
costali dispositse, 5-G commissurales. (Plate 20. fig. 5.) 


Text-fig. 12. 



L . Brownii A. W. Hill. 
It. Brown. 


Tasmania, On inundated banks of rivers in larger islands of Kent’s Group 
(Dec. 12-19, 1803) ; Bass Strait, if. Brown no. 17, in Herb. Mus. 
Brit. (4552 in Herb. Kew. ot Edin., Herb. Mus. Brit. Distrib.) et in 
Herb. Mus. Paris; Arthur’s Lakes and Marshes near Launceston 
(18. xii. 1845 ; 17. i. 1845 ; 23. xii. 1844 ; 24. xii. 1844), Gunn 2008 
in Herb. Kew. et Herb. Mus. Paris. (?) Tasmania. Hooker fil. in Bot. 
Mus. Upsala; (?) Strahan, tidal edge of shore, L. S. Gibbs 6870; 
(?) Central Plateau, Lake Elizabeth by Great Luke, creeping on sand or 
mud, 1000 m., L. S. Gibbs 6782. 

The two specimens collected by L. S. Gibbs, unfortunately, arc without 
fruits or flowers, so that their exact identity is somewhat uncertain. 

Tlifs species with its laterally compressed fruits, showing large lateral 
corky patches, is allied to L. macloviana (Gandog.) A. W. Hill, from the 
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Falkland Islands. It differs principally in its most casspitose vegetative habit 
and in the large number of oil-vittee in the fruit. There may be as many as 
three vittse between each of the dorsal ribs instead of one, which is the usual 
number in all other species, and five or six vittso are to be found at the 
commissure. (Plate 20. fig. 5.) 

L. Brownii appears to be confined to Tasmania and the Islands of Bass 
Strait, and has not been recorded from Australia. This and Caley’s speci¬ 
men from Paramatta have both been given the MS. name of Hydrocotyle 
fistulosa , in the one case by Caley and in the other by Robert Brown. The 
name Jislulosa , being more appropriate for Caloy'a larger plant, has boon 
retained for that spocies, and the Tasmanian plant has been named in 
memory of R. Brown, who collected it in 1803. 

11. Lilaopsis australica (F. Muell. ) A. W. mil. 

Crantzia australica F. Muell., First Report, p. 13 (1853); Linmea, xxix. 
p. 714, non C. lineata Nutt. 

C . lineata Bentham, Flora Australiensis, iii. p. 374, quoad specim. e 
Terr. Victoria et S. Australia. 

C. polyantha Gandog. in Bull. Soc. Bot. France, lxv. (1018), p. 31. 


Tkxt-fig. 13. 



L. australica (F. Muell.) A. W. Hill. 

Folia 6-15 cm. longa, gracilia. Umhella 2-6-flora ; pedunculi 1-1*5 cm. 
longi, pedicellis circiter 5 mm. longis. Frvctus 2*5-3 mm. longus, circiter 
1*5nnn. latus, elliptico-ovoideus, costis acutis conspicuis instiuctus, costis in 
sectione transversali 5 acutis cellulis sclerosis composite, lateralibus iignosis; 
vittso 8-9, quarum 4-5 commissurales. (Plate 19. fig. 7.) 

Australia. Victoria ; Yarra River, F. von Mueller in Herb. lvew. et Herb. 
Boiss. ; Oudnaka, F. von Mueller in Herb. Mus. Paris ; Mouth of the 
Snowy River (E. Victoria), F. von Mueller iu Herb. Kew.; Port Phillip, 
F. von Mueller in Herb. Mus. Paris; River Barwon, near Geelong, 
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Oldfield in Herb. Kew.; Melbourne, Guilfoyle in Herb. Edin.; Walcha 
District, K lietclie (12-98) in Herb. Gandog. et Herb. Bot. Gard. 
Sydney. 

South Australia. Kangaroo Island ; Cygnet River, li . late (Dec. 1881); 
and Mannum, Murray lliver, R. Tate (March 1883) in Herb. Tate 
(Univ. Adelaide, S. Aust.) et in Herb. Kow. ; Kangaroo Island, Harriet 
River, 7’. 6r. B . Osborn (24. xi. 1923) in Herb. Kew.; St. Vine nt’s 
Gulf, F . von Mueller (FI. Austral.). 

There are some small specimens collected by Mrs. A. Dietrich “near 
Brisbane River'’ in 1863-1865, preserved at Kew and at the British 
Museum, which are referred to this species in the 4 Flora Australiensis' ; 
they are, however, more slender and delicate than the specimens described. 
As they have no mature fruits I hesitate to include them in this species. 
The South Australian specimens which I have been able to examine through 
the kindness of Prof. T. G. B. Osborn have ripe fruits, which agree exactly 
with those of other specimens referred to this species. They are of par¬ 
ticular interest,as they confirm the reference in the ‘Flora Australionsis } to 
specimens collected by Mueller in St. Vincent’s Gulf, S. Australia. 

12. Lilaopsis fistulosa (Coley MS.) A. W. Hill. 

Ilydrocohjle fistulosa Caley MS. in Herb. Mus. Brit. 

Species foliis maximis fructibus magiiis elongatis conspicuc costatis 
distincta. 

Text-fig. 14. 

Nat s/je 


L . fistulosa (Oaley MS.) A. W, Hill. 

G. Caley. 

Uhizoma repens. Folia circiter 30 cm. longa, 5-5*5 mm. lata, multi - 
septata, leviter moniliformia. Umbella 9-10-flora; pedtmculi 6-10cm. longi. 
Fructus 3 mm. longus, 1*75-2 mm. latus, costis 5 acutis conspicuis 
instructus, costis in sectione transversuli triangularibus e cellulis multis 
minutis lignosis composite ; vittm 6, quarum 2 commissurales. (Plate 19, 
figs. 3, 4.) 

Australia. New South Wales; Parramatta, G. Caley (Jan. 8, 1804) in 
Herb. Mas. Brit. 
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This very striking specimen bears the name Hydrocotyle fatulosa in Caley’s 
handwriting in the British Museum Herbarium, and there is a description 
under this name drawn up by Brown in his MS. There is also a description 
of Brown’s own plant, No. 17, from Bass Strait under the name of ITydro- 
cotyle fistulona , and the specimens at the Museum bear a label with this name 
in Brown’s handwriting. The two plants, however, are'quite different both 
in size and in fruit-structure, Brown’s plant showing affinity to L . rnacloviana 
from the Falkland Islands, while Calev’s plant has a fruit so unlike any other 
species of Liheopsis that it is open to doubt whether it is rightly included in 
the genus. 

It is very unfortunate that Oaley’s plant does not occur, as far as is known, 
in any other Herbarium. A careful study of living plants, could they be 
found, might result in some light being thrown on the relationships of the 
species. 

Tho fruits differ from those of all other species of Lilaopsis in having the 
five triangular ribs composed of very small lignified cells with small sclcren- 
chyniatous patches at the tips or angles of the ribs as seen in transverse 
section; there is also a pad of this small-celled tissue in the middle of each 
inericarp between the two commissural vittce. The two patches of large- 
celled lignified tissue on either side of this central pad of small-celled tissue 
are similar to the patches of lignified cells seen especially in the two 
large lateral ribs of the fruits of other species. (Plate 19. figs. 3 & 4.) 

A specimen, leaves only, collected by Mueller at Lake Calvert, preserved 
at Paris, should possibly be referred to this species. 

Tkxt-fio. 15. 



Z. nova-zelatidic c (Gandog.) A. W. Hill. 

Bidwill 94. 

13. Lilaopsis nova-zel&ndia ( Gandog .) A . W. 1/ill. 

Crantzia lineata J. D. Hooker, Flora New Zealand, i. p. 87 ; Handbook 
New Zealand Flora, p. 89 ; Kirk, Student’s Flora, p. 199; Checseman, 
New Zealand Flora, p. 207, partim, non Nutt. 

C . Alcme-Zelandice Gandog. in Bull. Soc. Bot. France, lxv. (1918), p. 31. 

Species fructibus ovoideis, costis subacutis lateralibus majoribus \ittis 8 
distincta. 
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Herba caospitosa; rhizoma repens. Folia 3-12 cm. long*), attenuate. 
Umbella tenuis, 3-4-flora, bracteis iuvolucri 2-2*5 mm, longis ; pedunculi 
1-2 cm. longi, pedicellis 5-7 in in. longis. Fructus ovoideus, 1*25 mm. 
longus, 1*5-1*75 mm. latus, costis distinetis subacutis lateralibus majoribus, 
latoralibus in sectione transversali conspicuis lignosis; vittoe 8, quarum 
4 coinmissuralos. (Plate 20. fig. 7.) 

New Zealand, South Island ; Bluff Harbour, Kirk 329 in Herb. Mus. 
Brit.; Nelson, liidwill 94 in Herb. Kew. ; Colenso 19 in Herb. Kew.; 
near Dunedin, Tomahawk Lagoon (189(1), G. M. Thomson in Ilerb. 
Gandog. New Zealand, Sinclair ex herb. Hooker; and “New Zealand 
Coll. domic par Sir W. Hooker” in Herb. Mus. Paris ; Waikouwuitai 
Lagoon, Otago, 1). Petrie (1889) in Gray Herb.? 

Gandogor’s specimen is only a small scrap with imperfect inflorescences 
bearing remains of three flowers, and it is on this character alone that lie 
made the Thomson plant a new species. 

From the more ample material at Kew and at the British Museum, four- 
flowered umbels are found to be typical. The fruits, however, afford the only 
useful characters for specific determination. 

In the Paris Herbarium there are two specimens of this species, presented 
by Sir W. Hooker, which are not represented at Kew. 


Tkxt-fig. l(i. 



L, lacustris A. W. Hill. 

14. LilsBopBis lacustris A. W. Hill. 

Crantzia Jineata J. D. Hooker, Flora New Zealand, i. p. 87 ; Handbook 
New Zealand Flora, p. 89 ; Kirk, Student's Flora, p. 199 ; Oheesenum, 
New Zealand Flora, p. 207 partim, non Nutt. 

Species fruetibus cylindricis, costis rotundatis, vittis 6 distincta. 

Rhizoma repens. Folia 8-15 cm. longa, filiformia, septis distantibns. 
Umbella 5-7-flora; pedunculi 2-3 cm. longi, pedicellis 1—1*5 cm. longis. 
Fructus eylindricus, 2 mm. longus, 1 mm. latus, costis rotundatis; vittas 6, 
quarum 2 commissurales. 
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New Zealand. North Island ; Lake Rotorua, Berggren in Mus. Bot. 
Stockh., (Jpsala ot Herh. Boiss.; Lake Rotokakahi, lacustrine form, 
T. Kirk 500 in Herb. Kow. ; Wellington, J)r. Hector in Gray Ilerb. ; 
Thames River, Cheeseman in U.8. Nat. Herb.; Auckland (Dec. 1878), 
Cheeseman in Herb. Edin. (?). 

Tho specimen collected by T. Kirk , no. 500 in Herb. Kew., lacustrine form 
from liotokakahi (N. Island), “sometimes found in water 12 feet deep but 
never producing flowers/* may belong to this species, though the “leaves” 
on the Kew sheet aro somewhat stouter than those of the Berggren 
specimens. 

The Kirk specimen is of particular interest, since, as already explained, it 
affords the true explanation of the morphological character of the “leaves” 
of this genus (see text-fig. 1, p. 528). 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

The sections of the fruits were cut by Mr. L. A. Poodle, Assistant Keeper 
of the Jodrell Laboratory, and the microphotographs reproduced ix^the Plates 
were taken by Dr. Q. IT. Hodman of Putney. I am greatly indebted to 
both those gentlemen for their very kiud and valuable help. Some of the 
Text-figures were drawn by Mr. G. Atkinson and some by Mr. Trevithick. 

Plate 19. 

All except fig. 4 X 65. 

Fig. 1. Z. cnrolinensh Coult. & Rose. 

2. X. Schnjfneriana (Schlecht.) Coult. & Rose. 

3. Lfistulosa A. W. Ilill. 

4. „ „ one of the ribs enlarged X 10. 

6. Z. recurva A. W. Hill. Young fruit, outer cells filled with starch. 

0. „ „ showing the five similar rounded ribs. 

X. anstraliea A. W. Hill. 


Plate 20, 

All x 66. 

Fig. 1 . X. macloviana (Oaudog.) A. W. Hill. 

2. X. andina A. W. Hill var. multirittata A. W. Hill. 

3. X. andina A. W. TTill. 

4. X. occidentals Coult. & Rose. 

6. X. Brownii A, W. Ilill. 

6. X, sinuata A. W. Hill. 

7. X. nova-zelandiat (Gandog.) A. W. Hill, 

8. X. chinemis (L.) Kuntze. 
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The Vascular Supply o£ the Bracts of some Species of Anemone *. By 
A. Evelyn Chesters, M.Sc., University College, Nottingham. (Com¬ 
municated by II. S. Holden, 1).Sc., F.L.S.) 

(Platkh 21-36, and 9 Text-figures.) 

[Read 18th November, 1926.] 

Introduction. 

The Ranunculaceac, being held by the majority of modern systematists to 
form a relatively primitive older, have been regarded as a group from which 
some suggestion as to the origin of perianth in flowers might be obtained. 
h\ this problem four types of “leaf” come under consideration : («) the so- 
called “honey leaves”—“leaf-structures of the flower, the essential 
function of which lies in honey secretion ” (6) ; (/>) corolla ; (V) calyx ; 
(, d) bracts. The derivation of honey leaves from stamens by a process of 
sterilisation appears to be a generally accepted fact, but there is a difference 
of opinion as to what structures should be included under the term “ honey 
leaves.” Many botanists restrict this term to the small staminodal structures 
of certain species of Clematis and the more typical honey leaves such as are 
present in Er an this, while Prantl (6) also includes the large petaloid leaves of 
AquUegia and specios of Ranunculus which are usually termed corolla. 

Concerning the origin of calyx and corolla, there are two principal hypo¬ 
theses to be noted. Worsdell (11), on the one hand, considers that “honey 
leaves ” are a transitional stage in the modification of stamens to form petals— 
those, again, by further modification, giving rise to sepals. Worsdell, indeed, 
derives not only corolla and calyx but also bracts and foliage leaves from 
sporopliylls by this process of sterilisation, thus pushing the “sterilisation 
theory” of sporophytic elaboration outlined by Bower (2) to its extreme 
limit. 

Prantl (6), on the other hand, draws a sharp distinction between honey 
leaves and true perianth leaves, and regards the perianth in the Kanun- 
culaceso as being of foliar nature, preferring the terms “bracteoid” and 
“petaloid” perianth leaves to “calyx” and “corolla.” This derivation of 
periauth leaves from bracts is upheld by Salisbury (9) as the result of a 
statistical study of members of the Ranuneulacera. On this view, therefore, 
a part of the perianth at least is regarded as produced by the modification of 
foliage leaves, iuvolucral bracts being a transitional stage in this process. 

* Thesis accepted for the degree of M.Sc. in the University of Liverpool. 

LINN. JOUflN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVII. 2 tt 
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In this connection the genus Anemone is of particular interest, since it 
possesses a very characteristic involucre of three bracts surrounding the 
flower stalk, and shows marked variations in both position and form of the 
involucre in different species. In some, notably A. Hepatica , the involucre 
in form and function closely approaches a typical calyx such as is found in 
Ranunculus Ficaria , whilst in others (A. nemorosa , for example) it is dis- 
tinguishable from the foliage leaves only by its position. 

Existing views on the relationship of the involucre of Anemone and the 
calyx of Ranunculus Ficaria appear to have been founded on a morphological 
study of the peduncle and bracts of the numerous species of Anemone and of 
the calyx of R. Ficaria , anatomical investigation being almost entirely 
confined to the rhizome and petiole of Anemone . It is possible, however, 
that an investigation of the vascular supply of the peduncle and bracts of 
various species of Anemone , and of the calyx of R . Ficaria , might throw some 
light on the question of the relationship of these structures, and the present 
investigation, although of a preliminary nature, has yielded interesting and 
suggestive results in this connection. 

While attention has been specially fooussed on the genus Anemone, 
Ranunculus Ficaria and Erantlm hyemalis have also been studied for 
purposes of comparison. The species of Anemone selected for this investi¬ 
gation—namely, A, angulosa , A . apennina, A . blanda i A . coronaria, 
A.fulgens, A . Hepatica , A. japonica, A. nemorosa, A . Pulsatilla , A . palmata, 
A. ranunculoides , *4. rivularis , and A. si/lvestris —are fairly representative of 
the various types of bract or “ hypsophyll ” occurring within the genus, and 
as far as possible normal specimens have been studied. 

On morphological grounds these species form a series which would appear 
to illustrate the transformati6n of the leafy bracts into a typical calyx-like 
structure, or vice versa, a transformation marked by distinct anatomical 
variation. Before proceeding to the detailed anatomical study, it may he 
helpful to take a brief morphological survey of the types of involucre 
occurring in the various species, and to note the kind of foliage leaf which 
accompanies the different types of hypsophyll. 

Position and Form of Bracts. 

A . japonica may be regarded as representing one end of the series. The 
flower axis is erect and branches freely, resulting in the cymose inflorescence 
which is characteristic of the Order. There is no well-marked involucre of 
three bracts, but at each node usually two hypsophyll* arise, each bearing a 
shoot in its axil. The vegetative leaf consists of a well-developed petiole 
bearing three short-stalked leaflets. Each leaflet exhibits three main lobes, 
while the margin is sharply indented. The hypsophyll* differ from the 
foliage leaves in the absence of petiole, and, as they are carried well up into 
the light by the axis, are capable of functioning as photosynthetic organs 
(text-fig* 1, a). 
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A. rivularis is o£ the same cymose type, but smaller, and the branching is 
much more restricted. Both vegetative leaves and hypsophylls are deeply 
indented. As in A. japonica, the hypsophylls—o£ which, however, there are 
usually three at each node—are distinguished from vegetative leaves by the 
absence of petiole (text-fig. 1 , b). 

A . sylvestris. The vegetative leaves and hypsophylls consist of a well- 
developed petiole bearing three sessile leaflets which are slightly segmented. 


Text-fig. 1. 



a, bract of A.japoniea ; b , of A. rivularis ; c, of A. sylvestris ; d, bract of A. nemorosa ; 

e, of A. ranunculoidea. 


The peduncle bears an involucre of three (rarely four) hypsophylls very 
similar to the foliage leaves. Axillary shoots are characteristic, and show 
varying degrees of development from insignificant buds to an axis bearing 
involucre and flower. The presence of the three-leafed involucre is a 
constant feature of the remaining species (text-fig. 1, c). 


2u2 
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A . nemorosa , A. apennina, A . blanda. These species have much in 
common. In each the vegetative leaf consists of three stalked leaflets and a 
well-developed petiole. Each leaflet is divided into three lobes which are 
deeply segmented. The flower axis is nnbranched and bears an involucre of 
three hypsophylls. These are large and leafy, and are only distinguishable 
from the vegetative leaves by position. The internode between involucre 
and flower becomes elongated and the involucral leaves function as photo¬ 
synthetic organs. Although in each species the flower is solitary, in every 
specimen of A. apennina examined a small axillary shoot was present, this 
becoming evident only in the transverse sections of this region of the plant 
(text-fig. 1 , d). 

A. ranunculoides . The inflorescence is typically solitary, but specimens 
in which two flowers arise from the involucre are not uncommon, and well- 
developed axillary shoots are of frequent occurrence. Both vegetative 
leaves and hypsophylls are of the same type as A. nemorosa , but there is a 
decided reduction in the length of the liypsophyll petioles, accompanied by a 
broadening of the leaf-base (text-fig. 1 , e) . In one of the specimens examined 
the axis exhibited the usual three-leafed involucre, but the axillary shoots 
were particularly well developed, one producing two leaves and a flower, the 
other two small leaves. It is interesting to note that in species of Anemone , 
where the inflorescence is typically solitary, if axillary shoots are present., 
two (and not three) leaves are usually produced, even when, as in this case, a 
flower also arises. It may be noted that in A. sylvestris, where the in¬ 
florescence is cymose more frequently than solitary, the axillary flower 
bearing shoots exhibit the usual three-leaved involucre. 

A . coronaria. The foliage leftf has a petiole several inches long and the 
lamina consists of three much divided leaflets. The flower arises from an 
involucre of three bracts, and, though the inflorescence is solitary, two axillary 
shoots may occur. Frequently one or two additional bracts arise within the 
typical involucre. The bracts are sessile, with a very broad leaf-base. The 
lamina is segmented, but to a less extent than the foliage leaves. In its early 
stages the sheathing bracts closely surround the flower-bud. Later the 
internode elongates about an inch or an inch and a half, and the involucral 
leaves take up a horizontal position. The hypsophyll here is thus quite 
distinct in appearance from the vegetative leaf, the difference lying in the 
greater development of the leaf-base and a reduction of petiole and lamina— 
L e the adequacy of the hypsophyll as a protective sheathing organ is 
developing at the expense of its photosynthetic capacity (text-fig. 2, a). 

A . Pulsatilla . The vegetative leaves are of the usual divided type* The 
involucre closely envelops the flower-stalk. Each bract consists of a broad 
base and a lamina of three lobes, which are divided into a number of finger¬ 
like segments. The bases of the bracts unite and form for a short distance 
a coherent sheath round the axis. The flower is solitary and no axillary 
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shoots have been observed* The bracts form a more effective sheath for a 
longer period than in any of the species commented on above, and even when 
fnlly developed the internode between involucre and flower elongates to a 
less extent than in A. coronaria (text-fig. 2, ft). 

A* fulgent shows a distinct advance in the series. The vegetative leaves 
resemble those of A . nemorosa , but the segmentation is not so pronounced 
and the petioles of the leaflets are shorter (text-fig. 2, c). The involucral leaves 
are sessile, and the internode between involucre and flower becomes 
elongated. The bracts are of a much simpler type than any so far considered. 


Text-fig. 2. 



a 9 bract of A. coronaria ; b } of A. Pulsatilla ; c, foliage leaf of A. fulgent ; d, involucre 
of A, fulgent; e } foliage leaf of A, palmata ; /, involucre of A, palmuta. 

Of the three, one can be distinguished as the bract, since it is larger and the 
broad base bears a small lamina of three entire pointed segments. The two 
bracteoles are typically unsegmented, although occasionally one or both 
may exhibit slight segmentation. Thus in A . fulgent the hypsophylls are 
of little use as photosynthetic organs, their chief function being that of 
protecting the flower-bud; hence the reduction of lamina, absence of petiole, 
and development of base (text-fig. 2, d). 
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A. palmata is an exceptionally interesting type. The vegetative leaf haaa 
simple trilobed lamina with a slightly indented margin (text-fig. 2,^). The 
involucral leaves are sessile with broad leaf-bases, and exhibit a much more 
distinct segmentation than do the vegetative leaves. This segmentation, 
moreover, is not of the same type as that of the vegetative leaves, but recalls 
that of species such as A . coronaria —a fact noted by Salisbury (0). Well- 
developed axillary shoots are usually present, consisting of two hypsophylls 
and a flower (text-fig. 2,/). 

A . angulosa is also characterised by a simple vegetative leaf of three lobes 
with a slightly indented margin (text-fig. 3, a). The solitary flower arises from 
an involucre of three bracts, but as the internode remains very short, the 


Text-fig. 3. 



a t foliage leaf of A. angulosa ; b y involucre of A. angulosa ; c, showing internode between 
involucre and flower of A. angulosa ; d, foliage leaf of A, Ilepatica ; e and/, involucre 
of A. Ilepatica ; g, foliage leaf of Eranthis hyemails ; h, involucre of Efanthis 
hyemalu. 


bracts appear to form a calyx. The bracts have broad leaf-bases, which at 
their proximal end completely surround the flower-stalk. Each is indented 
at its apex, the indentations forming three pointed teeth, recalling the bract 
of A, fulgens rather than the lobing of the vegetative leaf (text-fig. 3, b and c ). 

A. Ilepatica differs from A . angulosa in that the margin of the trilobed 
leaf is entire, and the bracts, which, as in A . angulosa , are situated only just 
below the flower, show no trace of segmentation (texb-fig. 3*,/). ’■ 
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In these species of Anemone the bracts or hypsophylls show variations 
along two distinct lines :— 

1. In the position of the hypsophylls. 

2. In the proportional development of lamina, petiole, and base, a gradual 
reduction of petiole and lamina accompanying a broadening of the leaf-base. 

It is noteworthy that those species in which the hypsophylls show the 
greatest departure from the segmented leafy type are characterised by a 
simple vegetative leaf. 

Comparing Ranunculus Ficaria with the various species of Anemone , the 
vegetative leaf is simple and devoid of any suggestion of lobing or of seg¬ 
mentation. The flower is solitary, and is surrounded by a calyx resembling 
in appearance the involucre of A. Ilepatica . Here, however, the u calyx ” 
lies immediately below the “ corolla/’ no internode between the two whorls 
being evident. 

Eranthis hy emails. The vegetative leaf consists of three sessile segmented 
leaflets. The involucre of three bracts is large and leafy, the bracts 
resembling the vegetative loaves in size and form. There is, however, no 
internode between involucre and flower, so that here the leafy bract typical 
of so many species of Anemone is combined with the calyx-like position 
found in Ranunculus Ficaria (text-fig. 3, g, h). 

The Vascular Supply of the Bracts. 

The vascular system of A.japonica is greatly complicated by the repeated 
branching of the flower axis. It seemed better, therefore, to consider first of 
all a form such as A . nemorosa 9 in which the involucre appears to be constant 
in the number and position of the bracts and in the absence of axillary 
shoots. 

A. nemorosa . In the petiole of each of the three bracts there were five 
vascular bundles—one midrib, two laterals, and two marginals. As the 
petiole approached the axis, the laterals divided, one half fusing with the 
midrib, the other half with the marginal. Occasionally the lateral remained 
undivided, the whole bundle passing over to the midrib, which at this stage 
had, owing to the fusion, a very characteristic trilobed appearance. 

The petioles meanwhile joined together, thus for a very short distance 
completely surrounding the stem. The two marginal bundles of each 
diverged widely from the midrib, so that they approached those of the 
adjacent bracts and eventually fused with them. Fusion of bundles, both of 
marginals and of midribs and laterals, was usually completed at this stage 
before entrance into the main axis, but was occasionally delayed (PI. 21, a). 

Slight variations were observed, such as the presence of small accessory 
marginal bundles which linked up with the main bundles. Again, the 
marginals occasionally divided, the inner strand receiving the outer strand of 
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the divided lateral, but eventually fusion with adjacent marginals was 
achieved and, as before, a ring of six large bundles was formed. 

The vascular tissue of the peduncle above the bract node consisted of a 
single ring of bundles, the number varying between eleven and sixteen, with 
a general tendency for an alteration of large and small bundles. At the 
node the bundles became rearranged, resulting in the formation of six gaps 
in the ring, one being opposite each incoming bundle. Frequently, the 
small bundles divided first, the two halves diverging and, in some cases, 
joining the nearest large bundle. The large bundles either divided or merely 
swung to one side, leaving a gap for the bract bundle. There were now six 
groups of stein bundles, but fusion between them at this stage was rare. 

The usual course taken by the six incoming bundles was as follows :—The 
three midribs passed into the ring and continued down the peduncle as main 
bundles. Two of the marginals did likewise, while the third passed to one 
side and joined a midrib, carrying with it the intervening stem bundles 
(PI. 21, b ). Occasionally one of the midribs swung across to join a marginal, 
in which case all three marginals passed down as main bundles. During this 
process a small strand from an incoming bundle was in some cases given off 
to join a stem bundle. 

Meanwhile, the bundles of each of the six groups approached each other 
more closely, and a certain amount of division and fusion took place ; a small 
strand consisting of two or three xylem elements was occasionally cut off 
from one of the group bundles, and passed a little way into the pith. This 
small strand persisted for a short time, but eventually passed out again into 
the ring slightly to one side of its original position and joined the group 
bundle. 

The group bundles now separated into two, or sometimes three, rather 
irregular masses. These began to turn outwards, approaching each other so 
closely at first that occasionally it became impossible to define the limits of 
each. From this point, as the bundles diverged, a single “contact strand ” 
frequently proceeded as a small independent bundle and continued down 
the stem. Presumably it was formed of elements derived from each of the 
diverging bundles. Each of these joined the nearest incoming bundle. 
Fusion between stem and bract bundles was not always completed, in which 
case the stem bundles formed a subsidiary strand of the peduncle. 

Thus the vascular ring of the peduncle below the node consisted of five 
main bundles, each of these later on passing out into the bracts, and of a 
number of smaller bundles in groups of one, two, or three, alternating with 
the main strands. These small bundles might arise (a) as contact strands, 
(b) as strands given off from the main bundles when the process of fusion 
between main bundle and group bundle was completed, (c*) as stem strands 
which failed to fuse with the incoming bundles (text*fig. 4). 
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The principal characteristics of the bract bundles of this species were:— 

(1) Well-developed midrib, which passed straight into the peduncle. 

(2) Division of lateral strands, one half joining the midrib, the other 
joining the marginal. 

(3) Fusion of marginals of adjacent bracts. 

(4) The bract bundles formed the main bundles of the peduncle below 
the bract node. 

Worsdell (12) records the presence at the bract node in A . nemorosa of 
several small bundles, which were observed to pass into the pith, assume an 
inverted orientation, and again pass outwards into the ring. This he regards 
as a relic of an ancestral “ grandifoliate ” condition, characterised by a 


Text-fig. 4. 



T.S. peduncle of A . nemorosa below the bract node. Bract bundles shown in solid black. 

scattered system of bundles. In the specimens described here no trace 
of such bundles has been found. The small xylem elements separated 
from tho group bundles can hardly be termed “ medullary bundles v or be 
regarded as indicating a “grandifoliate ” ancestral type. 

Closely resembling A . nemorosa in the form of involucre and in the course 
of its vascular supply were A. apennina and A. blanda . In A, apennina 
axillary shoots were present, but no vascular tissue was differentiated in 
these. Small accessory marginals or laterals were observed, these linking 
up with the main bundles fairly high up in the petiole. The behaviour 
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o£ the marginals showed more variation than in A. nemorosa* There was 
a tendency lor the marginal to swing across to the lateral before this 
divided. When this happened the resulting bundle divided, half joining the 
midrib, the other half behaving us a normal marginal and fusing with that of 
the adjacent bract. On the other hand, the whole lateral might join the 
marginal, in which case half, or even the whole, of this fusion bundle later 
joined the midrib. With this variation, fusion of bundles was not always 
completed before entry into the axis (PI. 22, a). 

In A . blanda, in addition to accessory marginals and lateral, a small strand 
frequently occurred on either side of the midrib and followed a course 
similar to that of the former strands (PI. 23, a). In the behaviour of the 
main bract bundles the chief points in which A . bland a differed from 
^4.. nemorosa and A, apennina were :— 

(1) In the frequent separation of small strands from the marginals, and 
even from the midribs, which later linked up either with the original bundle 
or with the one on the other side. 

(2) In a decided tendency for the fusion of lateral and marginal strands 
to be delayed, marginals of adjacent bracts often fusing before receiving the 
laterals. 

In both these species the vascular ring of the axis above the bract node 
resembled that of A . nemorosa , and the rearrangement of bundles proceeded 
on the same lines (Pis. 22, and 23, b ). The spreading out of large bundles 
preparatory to division was a marked feature in A . llanda . 

In A. apennina four of the incoming bract bundles, two midribs and two 
marginals, passed into the axis ring and formed main bundles. The fifth 
might be formed by a swinging across of a marginal to a midrib, or vice 
versa , or both of these might turn in and join, enclosing the intervening 
stem bundles. Where fusion of marginals bad not been completed in the 
sheathing region of the involucre, it was either accomplished as the bundles 
entered the axis ring, or failed to take place altogether, the independent 
marginals joining the group bundles of the ring. These did not differ in 
any marked degree from those of A . nemorosa , dividing and joining the 
bract bundles in the manner described for that species. During this process 
also, the separation of one or two xylem elements which passed out again in 
the course of half-a-dozen sections was observed. 

One interesting variation in the behaviour of the incoming bundles was 
observed in one specimen of A . blanda . Here all six bundles passed into 
the axis ring. One midrib, however, gave off a strand on either side, and 
gradually became reduced until it could not be distinguished from the stem 
bundles. 

The later course of the bundles in this species showed a very marked 
difference from that in A, nemorosa and A, apennina* The stem bundles 
gave off small strands just as, or just after, they joined the main bundles. 
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These strands usually joined in pairs, and then divided into two or three 
bundles. The main bundles, after receiving the stem strands, passed inside 
the vascular ring, forming a second ring, while the small outer bundles 
became more regularly arranged (text-fig. 5). The significance of this 
double ring of bundles will be considered later. 


Text-fig. 5. 



A, blanda . T.S. peduncle below the bract node. 


A, silvestris and A.rivularis resembled A. nemorosa in certain respects, 
although here, as usual, the petiolar reduction was accompanied by an 
increase in the number of bundles. In addition to midrib, laterals, and 
marginals, a varying number of accessory strands were present. Thus in 
the involucre of a large node of A . rivularis there might be as many as six 
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small accessory marginals on the outer side o£ the main bundle. The 
midribs followed tbe usual course down to the axis, and the laterals generally 
divided, half joining the midrib and half the marginal (Pis. 24, a, & 25, a). 
The large number of small accessory strands tended to interrupt the regu¬ 
larity of the course of the main bundles, since the former frequently 
divided and fused among themselves before linking up with the latter, and 
not uncommonly one or more of the accessory marginal strands remained 
independent throughout. As in A . nemorosa , the laterals did not invariably 
divide, the whole bundle sometimes joining the midrib. 

Divergence of marginals and fusion with those of adjacent bracts was 
characteristic of A. sylvestris and of the larger nodes of A . rivularis, where 
the involucre consisted of three bracts. It was noted that in the latter 
species, in the axillary shoots which bore only two hypsophylls, the 
marginals tended to remain distinct, even when adjacent accessory marginals 
joined. 

Two nodes of A. sylvestris showed features of special interest. In one the 
involucre consisted of four bracts, and from the way in which the bundles 
linked up it would appear that three of these corresponded to the typical 
involucre, the fourth being associated with the axillary shoot. The accessor}' 
marginals of the bracts on either side this “extra” hypsophyll diverged.and 
joined, passing in front of the midrib of the latter, but the resulting bundle 
which would in this way lie directly in front of the incoming bundles of the 
fourth bract died out, its place being taken by the fourth bract midrib. The 
adjacent marginal on one side of the “extra” bract died out, that on the 
other persisted as an independent bundle.* The two marginals of the fourth 
bract diverged widely, and, passing behind several bundles of the adjacent 
bracts, entered the stem as independent strands (PI. 26). 

The other feature of special interest was the presence of two or three 
small inverted bundles in each of the three bracts of one specimen. The 
usual five main bundles were present, and these small inverted strands 
formed an inner arc. The course of the inverted bundles varied. Several 
were observed to die out, others passed outwards and joined a midrib, 
marginal or lateral bundle (text-fig. 6). Inverted bundles were not observed 
in the other nodes of A. sylvestris that were examined, and the matter 
requires further investigation. 

One specimen of A . sylvestris exhibited a well-developed axillary shoot, 
bearing an involucre of three bracts, and a flower. At the node of this 
axillary shoot the entry of the bract bundles into the axis resembled A. nemo* 
rosa very closely. The vascular ring of the axis, containing thirteen bundles, 
became rearranged in the usual manner, but five gaps were formed instead of 
six, since the crossing over of a marginal to join a midrib w r as accomplished 
before these bundles entered tbe ring. The five incoming bundles passed 
down as usual and received strands from stem bundles. In the latter the 
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fusion of group bundles was much less marked than in A . nemorosa , several 
retaining their identity and constituting subsidiary stem bundles. Contact 
strands were a characteristic feature. 

The larger nodes did not show nearly such a regular course, and exhibited 
features not present in the smaller node. Gaps were formed in the axis ring, 
and as each midrib entered it usually gave off a strand from either side 
which passed into the ring before the bulk of the bundle, and eventually 
joined the stem bundle or group of stem bundles nearest to it. This 
separation of a small strand during entry into idle axis was also observed in 
the case of marginal bundles (PI. 24, b). 

In the large node where fusion of bract bundles was completed each of 


Text-fjg. 0. 



the six incoming strands passed down as a main bundle. The behaviour of 
the group bundles was markedly irregular. After approaching each other 
closely in the usual manner, one, two, or three bundles separated out and 
continued down the axis. In some instances strands were given off to the 
incoming bundles, but there was not the same out-turning of group bundles 
so characteristic of A . nemorosa and of the small node of A. sy l vest ns. As 
before, small strands from the main bundles assisted in the formation of the 
smaller bundles of the vascular ring of the peduncle. 

The large node whero four bracts were present and fusion of bundles was 
incomplete showed further complications, due to the increased number of 
bundles entering. Of the four midribs, two followed the usual course; a 
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third, together with the marginal of tho adjacent bract and the intervening 
stem strands, formed another main axis bundle ; the fourth midrib, being 
carried across by an independent marginal, joined an inturning group of 
stem bundles und ranked as a main strand. Two marginals also constituted 
main bundles, and a seventh was later formed entirely from stem strands. 
Tho remaining incoming bract bundles were small independent marginals. 
These joined stem bundles, either entering in the middle of a bundle or 
at one side. In other respects this specimen resembled the one already 
described. Large incoming bundles gave off a strand at eithor side, and tho 
stem bundles, after joining up, tended to form independent bundles rather 
than fuse with the main ones. 

The nodes of the axillary shoots of A. rivularis resembled A. sylvettns in 
that all the large incoming bundles as a rule passed down the axis as 
main strands, and the axis bundles, though occasionally giving off strands 
to the incoming bundles, usually retained their identity and constituted 
smaller ring bundles. Thus, as a result, tho vascular ring of the axis 
below the node consisted of a varying number of large bundles, according 
to the degree of fusion of the bract bundles, and of about twenty smaller 
stem strands, frequently arranged in groups of three between the main 
bundles. Small shoots present in the axils of the bracts of these nodes 
showed no differentiation of vascular tissue. 

The main node of this specimen showed a much more complicated 
structure than lliose of the axillary shoots. At the node the first change was 
the opening of tho central ring to receive the vascular bundles of the two 
axillary shoots. During this process the central ring became oval in section, 
and a gap was formed at either end. The curious feature of this rearrange¬ 
ment was that a number of small strands was given off from the bundles 
between the two gaps, and these, assuming an inverted orientation, passed 
outside the ring. No suggestion of this was observed in the smaller nodes 
(PI. 25, b, and text-fig. 7). 

The incoming bract bundles consisted of three midribs, two large marginal 
bundles, and a group of four small independent marginals which had failed 
to link up. Gaps were formed in the irregular axis ring in the usual way, 
except that again small strands became separated and passed out as inverted 
bundles. The five large bundles entered and continued down the axis, 
occasionally giving off a small strand to a stem bundle. The four small 
bundles passed into stem strands and could no longer be distinguished. 

During this process the inverted bundles underwent a slight division and 
fusion among themselves, and gradually assumed normal orientation. 
About half of these bundles joined ordinary stem strands, but the rest 
remained independent. As the entry of the large bundles was gradually 
effected, the stem bundles became arranged in two rings, the outer one con¬ 
sisting of small bundles, while the larger ones formed the inner ring. The 
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five bract bundles now passed a short distance into the pith, so that finally 
the vascular system of the axis consisted of three rings of bundles. The 
passing into the pith of the large bract bundles to form an inner ring was 
noted, it will be remembered, in A . blanda also. 

A.japonica . Here, as in the other species described, the vascular supply 
of the bracts consisted of midrib, two laterals and two marginals, and a 
varying number of accessory strands, which in this case linked up with the 
large bundles before entering the axis. Typically there were two bracts at 
each node. The two midribs passed down as usual into the stem. The 
laterals divided, but the resulting strands continued to the base of the bract 


Text-fig. 8. 



A . japunica. T.S. bract node, a , formation of midrib gap and passing out of stem strands; 
b & c } later stages in the entrance of bract bundles ; d, below the bract node, showing 
the two midribs in the inner vascnlar ring. (Bract bundles shown in solid black.) 


as independent strands, only joining the midrib or marginal very occasion¬ 
ally. The marginals diverged, but fusion or even close approximation of the 
marginals of adjacent bracts was rare (PI. 27). 

The vascular ring of the peduncle of a small axillary shoot contained 
about six or seven large bundles and an equal number of small ones. Their 
arrangement was slightly irregular, giving a suggestion of a double ring. 
Immediately above the node the bundles began to divide as usual, and, as in 
A . rivularis, strands separated and passed out of the ring. Here, however, 
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there was one important difference. In A.japonica none of these bundles 
were observed to assume an inverted orientation, but remained endarch 
throughout. Several of the smaller axis bundles were seen to pass out of 
the ring as entire strands. As a result of this the ring became somewhat 
irregular, but two definite gaps were formed, one opposite each incoming 
midrib. These two bundles entered in the manner shown by the species 
described above, but the remaining bundles, of which there were a number 
owing to the lack of fusion between marginal and lateral strands, showed 
variation in their course. Several were joined by bundles which had passed 
out of the ring or swung across to join these. Others passed into stem 
strands, either at the side, at the middle, or dividing between two stem 
bundles (text-fig. 8). 

The incoming midribs sometimes received strands from the stem bundles, 
but theie was nothing comparablo to the very definite division and inturning 
of stem bundles which characterised A. nemorosa , neither did the stem 
bundles form definite groups, nor tend to lose their identity. 

The larger axis bundles, of which there were about seven, including the 
two midribs, formed an inner vascular ring, smaller ones formed a second, 
and the very small strands, of which there were several, being a little to the 
outside, gave the impression of a third ring. 

At the larger nodes the vascular cylinder above the involucre consisted of 
three rings of bundles. At the node the vascular systems of the axillary 
branches linked up with that of the main axis, giving rise, at this stage, to a 
very irregularly shaped cylinder. No large gaps were formed opposite the 
bract bundles, hut a separation of strands allowed the midribs to enter and 
pass into the innermost ring (text-fig. 9). During this process small bundles 
passed out a short distance from each of the three rings, in the manner 
described for the smaller nodes. As before, these divided and fused amongst 
themselves and with the smaller bract bundles, which were now closely 
approaching the vascular cylinder. Owing to the maze of bundles at this 
stage it was impossible to trace the later course of the incoming marginals 
and laterals, and this was done only in the case of the midribs, which con¬ 
stituted main axis bundles. As in the smaller nodes, none of the strands 
which passed out from the axis rings wore observed to assume inverted 
orientation. When the rearrangement was completed the axis exhibited a 
series of three rings of bundles, the larger ones, two of which were bract 
midribs, forming the inner ring. 

Turning again to the smaller forms which exhibited a definite involucre 
of three bracts, A . ranunculoides as compared with A . nemorosa was 
characterised by a reduction of the bract petiole and a broadening of the 
base, and showed interesting variations from the latter type (PI. 28, a). 
Midrib and laterals were well marked in the bract petiole, but the 
marginals were at this stage represented by a group of two, three, or four 
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small bundles. Small strands accompanying the midrib and accessory 
lateral strands occurred, and usually joined the main 1 bundles, but occasion¬ 
ally were observed to continue down as independent strands. The midrib 
passed down as usual, sometimes giving off small strands. The laterals 

Tkxt-fig. 9. 



A.japonica. T.S. large node. (Bract midrib in solid black.) 


divided, and in each case the inner half joined the midrib, but the behaviour 
of the outer half varied. This bundle frequently remained as an independent 
strand, receiving contributions from midrib or marginal, but sometimes 
passed over to join the group of marginals, which linked np to form a main 
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bnndle. As fusion between the marginals was not always complete, small 
accessory strands might persist. When a lateral strand joined a marginal 
the resulting bundle as a rule divided, the inner half behaving as an inde¬ 
pendent lateral, the outer half as an ordinary marginal. Approximation and 
fusion of marginals of adjacent bracts were accomplished, and were sometimes 
complicated by the division of marginal bundles. In a few instances this 
division was at right angles to the ordinary plane of division. 

The rearrangement at the node differed in several respects from that of 
A . nemorosa. The stem bundles spread out as in A. blanda , but gaps were 
formed opposite the midribs, before those for the marginals. The small 
bundles of the axillary shoots joined the stem bundles on either side of the 
midrib gap. Almost immediately afterwards the large incoming bract bundles 
entered, following the usual course and constituting the five main axis 
bundles (PI. 28, b). The group bundles approached each other closely during 
this process, but a separation of bundles then took place to allow the small 
bract bundles to enter. These joined ring bundles, but occasionally an 
independent lateral continued down as a subsidiary stem bundle. The later 
stages of ro-arrangement followed the A. nemorosa typo closely, even to the 
separation of one or two xylem elements and the formation of contact 
strands. 

A . coronaria with a sessile involucre exhibited an increase in the number 
of accessory bundles and in the degree of independence between these 
(PI. 29, a). The midribs followed the usual course ; the laterals, which were 
very large bundles, as a rule divided, but occasionally an entire lateral was 
observed to swing over to the midrib. The tendency for lateral strands to 
become independent bundles, which was noted in A . ranunculoides , was still 
more marked in A. coronaria . Thus in one specimen the inner half of a 
divided lateral was seen to continue down to the axis instead of joining 
the midrib ; in another an undivided lateral, after giving off a very small 
strand on either side, behaved similarly, and in several the outer half of a 
divided lateral was observed to remain independent, although others joined 
marginals as usual. 

The only noteworthy point in the behaviour of the groups of marginals 
was that the chief marginal sometimes passed into the axis as an inde¬ 
pendent strand, while the accessory marginals joined those of the adjacent 
bract. Fusion of adjacent marginals was not always completed, several 
small bundles often retaining their independence or being separated after 
fusion. 

The vascular ring of the axis consisted of about twelve large bundles, 
these alternating with one, two, or three smaller ones. Rearrangement 
proceeded as usual, the midrib gaps being particularly well marked. In 
their behaviour, the marginal and independent lateral strands showed 
interesting departures from those of the species previously described. If 

2x2 
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fusion of marginals in the involucral base was fairly complete, these 
behaved as usual, two constituting main bundles, the others combining with 
a midrib to form a third. If, on the other hand, the marginals failed to join 
to form a large bundle, two or three independent lateral and marginal 
strands would link up, the resulting bundle ranking as a main strand. In 
each examplo observed, the bracts contributed five main axis bundles, as in 
A . nemorosa (PI. 29, />). The remaining bract bundles often passed into the 
ring and down as subsidiary bundles, but sometimes were received into 
the middle or at one side of stem bundles. 

The groups of stem bundles spread out in the usual manner. As a 
rule, the central portion of the group continued as a large subsidiary 
bundle, the outer portions separating to join the large incoming strands. 
Two or three small bundles were frequently formed on either side of these 
subsidiary ones by the separation of elements from main or subsidiary 
bundles. 

The bundles now became arranged in three rings, the inner one con¬ 
sisting of five main bundles, a second of the large subsidiary bundles, 
some bracteal in origin, and the third of numerous small bundles in groups 
of two or three. 

A. Pulsatilla . It was usually possible in A . Pulsatilla to distinguish the 
bract from the bracteoles by reason of its larger size and complicated vascular 
system, the number of accessory bundles being as high as seventeen or 
eighteen (PL 30,a). The midribs did not exhibit any features of special 
interest. Occasionally the laterals divided, sending a strand to the midrib 
and to the marginal; but either of the divided lateral strands might constitute 
an independent bundle. Quite, often a lateral failed to divide, the entire 
strand passing down to the axis, and sometimes receiving a strand from a 
marginal or midrib. The chief marginal, on the other hand, was observed 
in several cases to divide, half swinging across to the lateral, half joining the 
subsidiary marginal group. Thus in these latero-inarginals the parts played 
by lateral and marginal were exactly the reverse of those in latero-marginals 
of the “ nemorosa type.” Fusion of accessory marginals of adjacent bracts 
was accomplished, and sometimes this fusion bundle was joined by the chief 
marginal, which at other times remained independent. 

In the vascular ring of the axis above the node there were about twelve 
large bundles and three or four smaller ones. During rearrangement 
practically all these bundles divided so that a gap was formed for each bract 
bundle (PI. 30, b ). These incoming strands entered the ring, and almost all 
of them passed straight down the axis. Very small independent laterals or 
marginals might join stem strands or large bract bundles, but there was no 
linking up of midrib and marginal. No distinction could be drawn between 
midribs, laterals, and marginals in their behaviour from this point, each 
bract bundle constituting a main axis bundle, 
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The course of tlio stem bundles was very characteristic. They formed 
irregular masses between the bract bundles, before dividing into two bundles 
which diverged and joined the main strands. u Contact strands were only 
occasionally formed. In A. Pulsatilla , therefore, instead of the ring of five 
large bundles which has been found to be a constant feature of the peduncle 
in the majority of species of Anemone examined, a ring was formed consisting 
of a varying number of bundles of approximately equal size, the number 
depending on that of the incoming bract bundles. 

A.fulgens. The external differentiation into bract and bracteoles was not 
accompanied by any marked anatomical distinction. Midribs, laterals, and 
marginals were present as usual, and a few accessory strands. Division of 
laterals was frequently observed, the resulting strands resembling those of 
A . coronaria and J. Pulsatilla in their behaviour, and even showing a more 
marked tendency to remain independent (PI. 31, a). The accessory marginals 
linked up with the chief marginals, which diverged and fused with those of 
the adjacent bract. The process of fusion was completed as the bundles were 
about to enter the axis ring. 

The vascular ring of the peduncle consisted of about twelve main bundles 
alternating with the groups of one, two, or three subsidiary ones. A gap was 
formed at the node opposite each incoming bundle. Nearly all these bundles 
entered the ring and continued their course down the axis, but only five 
main strands were formed (PI. 31, fy. These might be formed by midribs 
and marginals as in A . nemorosa , but this was not invariably so. In one 
instance a fusion of a midrib, a marginal, and a lateral to form a main 
bundle was observed ; in another a main bundle was formed entirely by a 
lateral, while in a third one was formed almost entirely by the linking up of 
several stem strands, only a very small portion being contributed by bract 
bundles. In these cases the midrib or marginal, which usually ranked as a 
main strand, remained as a subsidiary bundle. 

The stem bundles formed irregular masses, strands of which turned out 
to join the bract bundles, while the middle portion continued down as a 
subsidiary bundle. As in othor cases, small strands frequently separated just 
before or just after fusion with the bract bundles. The five main bundles 
passed slightly into the medulla; so that here again a double ring of bundles 
was formed below the node. 

A. palmata. The bract bundles differed from those of A. fulgens in their 
later course only. The tendency for the main marginal to remain distinct 
and to contribute to independent lateral strands was a marked feature 
(PI. 32, a). The accessory marginals linked up either with the chief marginal 
or amongst themselves to form one fairly large strand. A. palmata differed 
in one very important respect from A.fulgens^ and indeed from all the smaller 
species so far described. The marginals diverged a little, but there was no 
fusion between marginals of adjacent bracts. 
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The vascular ring above the node consisted of about twelve large bundles 
alternating with a number of small ones. The first change was the opening 
of the ring to receive the bundles from the two small axillary shoots which 
were present. Three well-marked gaps were then formed, one opposite each 
incoming midrib, which on entering became a main axis bundle (PI. 32,6). 
Two marginals also constituted main bundles, and the rest of the bract 
bundles passed down as subsidiary'strands or joined axis bundles. The 
groups of stem bundles, meanwhile, approached each other and then separated 
into several strands, some passing over to the bract bundles, but the majority 
continuing down as subsidiarj' axis bundles. 

A. angulosa . The vascular bundles of the small sepal-like bracts consisted 
of midrib, laterals and marginals, and usually two small accessory midribs in 
each bract, which linked up with the midrib or continued down as separate 
strands (PI. 33, a). The marginals swung across to the laterals, which did not 
divide. After receiving the marginals, the laterals diverged a little from the 
midrib, and each entered the axis as an independent bundle. Very rarely 
the marginals failed to join the laterals, and passed into the peduncle 
independently. 

In the peduncle, above the node, the vascular ring contained from nine to 
twelve large bundles and several smaller ones. During the rearrangement 
three gaps were formed, one opposite each incoming midrib, which after 
entering constituted a main bundle, and shortly after minor gaps appeared 
opposite the laterals (PI. 33,6). In one specimen a lateral was seen to form 
a main axis bundle; but in many cases the lateral divided, two resulting 
strands diverging and joining the bundles on either side, while in yet other 
cases the lateral passed over to a ring bundle without dividing. The stem 
bundles remained distinct except for the fusion required to enclose the 
incoming laterals. Two stem bundles continued dowm as main strands, 
bringing the number up to five. Where a lateral became a main bundle, 
only one stem strand ranked as such. The remaining bundles divided and 
joined the main strands. Occasionally the central portion continued as a 
subsidiary bundle ; but true “ contact strands” were not formed, as the stem 
strands usually remained distinct throughout. One of the most striking 
features of this species when compared with those already described was that 
the entry of the bract bundles caused far less disturbance of the vascular 
system of the peduncle. 

A . Hepatica . In the bracts there was a very close resemblance between 
the vascular system of this system of this and the previous species. Indeed, 
the only point of difference was that in A . Hepatica the marginals were 
smaller and more insignificant, and might be absent altogether (PI. 34,a). 

The axis ring contained about twelve large bundles and several smaller 
ones, and the rearrangement at the node followed the course described for 
A, angulosa 9 not differing in any respect except that the division of the 
laterals after entering the ring took place more frequently (PI. 34,6). 
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Ranunculus Ficaria. The vascular supply of the sepals consisted of midrib, 
laterals and marginals, and several accessory bundles which linked up the 
main strands (PL 35,a). The midribs passed down to the peduncle. The 
marginals either swung across to tho laterals or remained as independent 
bundles. The laterals diverged slightly and entered the axis, there being no 
suggestion of fusion of bundles of adjacent sepals. The resemblance betv\ een 
tho vascular system of the sepals of Ranunculus Ficaria and the bracts of 
A . angulosa and A . Hepatica is obvious. 

The rearrangement of the vascular ring of the axis caused by the entry 
of the petal bundles was not yet fully completed, so that it was represented 
by about twelvo irregularly-arranged strands. The sepal bundles entered 
between these bundles, and no distinction was observed between the part 
played by midribs and that by laterals. Almost without exception the sepal 
bundles divided, the two halves joining the stem bundle on either side. 
Occasionally an incoming bundle entered at one side or in the middle of an 
axis bundle (PI. 35, b). 

The peduncle bundles now linked up to form a vascular ring, consisting 
usually of five main bundles and several smaller ones. 

One specimen examined showed an interesting variation. Here an extra 
leafy sepal occurred in a position similar to that of the bracts of A. Hepatica . 
This u sepal ^ contributed one bundle to the peduncle, and its course was as 
follows :—A main axis bundle divided, and the sepal bundle entered in the gap 
so formed and continued down the axis without dividing. The two halves of 
the divided bundle turned into the incoming bundle in the same way that the 
stem strands in A. nemorosa turned in to join the incoming bract bundles. 

Eranthis hyemalis. Apart from the presence of a varying number of 
small accessory strands which linked up with the main bundles, the bracts 
of Eranthis hyemalis showed a very striking resemblance to the bracts of 
A . nemorosa in the course of their vascular bundles. Midribs, laterals, and 
marginals behaved in the manner described for that species of Anemone } and 
fusion between marginals of adjacent bracts was completed (PI. 36, a). 

Although an internode between perianth and involucre could not he dis¬ 
tinguished, the vascular strands of the axis had settled down, after the entry 
of the perianth bundles, into a ring of about fourteen regularly-arranged 
bundles. These divided and moved to one side, leaving well-marked gaps 
opposite the incoming bundles. Each of these entered tho ring and continued 
down as a main bundle (PI. 36, b). A very characteristic feature was the 
separation of a small strand from each side of the incoming bundle, these 
small strands frequently being the first part of the bundle to enter. They 
subsequently joined the nearest stem bundle. 

The stem bundles remained distinct, and did not contribute in any way to 
the six main bundles. They divided and joined up amongst themselves, with 
the result that between each pair of main bundles there were usually three 
stem strands. 
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Discussion. 

From the foregoing account it will be clear that the difference in the 
form and position of the bracts of these species of Anemone is accompanied 
by well-defined anatomical variations. Certain of those variations in the 
vascular supply appear to be directly correlated with the form and function 
of the bracts, since the vascular supply is determined to a certain extent by 
the physiological requirements of the plant. 

The chief interest of the bracts lies in the behaviour of the lateral and 
marginal bundles. In those species typified by A . nemorosa the laterals 
divide, the outer half swinging across to the marginal, which then fuses with 
that of the adjacent bract. This is characteristic also of the species such as 
A. sylvestris and A . rivularis, where well-developed axillary shoots normally 
occur. In A.’japonica, on the other hand, though the laterals divide, there is 
no fusion either between lateral and midiib, lateral and marginal, or mar¬ 
ginals of opposite bracts. This may be correlated with the fact that in this 
species there is no suggestion of involucre formation, the bracts being simply 
leaves on the peduncle, iu the axils of which shoots arise. 

In A . coronaria , A . fulgens , and species resembling them in the reduction 
of lamina and petiole, and the broadening of the bract base, there is a 
decided tendency for laterals and marginals to enter as independent bundles, 
while in A. Ilepatica the parts played by lateral and marginal in A. nemorosa 
are completely reversed. Here the maiginals swing over to the laterals, 
which then diverge slightly, but, unlike the marginals of A. nemorosa, do not 
link up with the corresponding bundles of the adjacent bracts. The striking 
resemblance between the course of the bundles in the bracts of A. nemorosa 
and of Eranthis hyemalis, and that between the bract bundles of A . Ilepatica 
and the sepal bundles of Ranunculus Ficaria , needs no further emphasis. 

At the bract node the importance of the part played by the incoming 
bundles in the vascular ring of the axis varies according to the degree of 
development of the involucral leaves. Of the species examined, A.japonica 
appears to stand apart from the rest in several respects. The vascular 
bundles of the sessile bracts show little fusion amongst themselves, and very 
rarely with those of the other bract, which arises at the same node. The 
midrib alone of the incoming bundles constitutes a main axis bundle. 

In smaller forms, where branching is restricted or absent and a three¬ 
leaved involucre is present, interesting variations in the course of the bract 
bundles occur. Where the involucre is indistinguishable from the foliage 
leaves in size and form (e. g., A . sylvestris, A . nemorosa) the bracts function 
as foliage leaves and the vascular supply is of corresponding importance, 
the bundles being large and dominating the vascular system of the peduncle. 
The midribs are prominent bundles; the marginals of adjacent bracts link 
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up to form bundles of equal importance, and each of these six bundles may 
constitute a main bundle of the peduncle. 

Reduction of petiole and lamina and the broadening of the base to form a 
more efficient sheathing organ reduces the photosynthetic capacity of the 
involucre to a certain extent. Bract bundles still form main axis strands ; 
but the bundles of the peduncle take a more prominent part, constituting 
independent subsidiary bundles in addition to contributing to the main 
strands. The bracts here take on the more typical characteristics of 
hypsophylls, showing, for example, a decided tendency to parallel venation, 
as in A. coronaria, A. Pulsatilla , and an increase in the number of accessory 
strands. With the broad bases the linking up of marginal and lateral 
bundles is carried out to a far less extent than in A. nemorosa . The midribs 
behave as in the latter species ; but while fusion between the accessory 
marginals of adjacent bracts takes place, the laterals tend to remain separate, 
and undergo division resulting in a large number of small strands, each ot 
which enters the axis as an independent bundle. These modifications 
accompanying the redaction of the lamina and the broadening of the base 
are of special interest in view of the “ l’hyllode Theory” put forward by 
Arber (1). 

In J. fulyens and A. palmata the bracts exhibit a still more reduced 
lamina, and the “ hypsophyll characteristics” are more marked. The bract 
bundles play an important part in the formation of the va.-cular ring of the 
axis ; but the bundles of the peduncle are not only concerned in the formation 
of subsidiary strands, but may occasionally form main axis bundles. 

In A. angulom and A. J/epatica the change from a condition in which the 
vascular system is dominated by that of the involucre to one in which the 
latter plays a minor partis becoming an accomplished fact, and the rearrange¬ 
ment of axis bundles to allow of the entrance bract bundles does not result 
in so marked a disturbance of the vascular ring. The midribs still play an 
important part; but here the peduncle bundles invariably form one or two of 
the five large bundles, the remaining bract bundles joining the nearest axis 
strands, either passing in as complete strands or dividing or sending a strand 
to the axis bundle oil either side. 

It is only one step further to the condition existing in Ranunculus Ficaria 
in which the midribs, laterals, and marginals of the sepals divide and join the 
axis bundles, these then linking up to form the five main bundles. 

A comparison of Eranthis hyemails with the species of Anemone just reviewed 
and with Ranunculus Ficaria yields suggestive results. The iuvolucral bracts 
of Eranthis hy emails agree with those of A. nemorosa in being similar to the 
foliage leaves in size and form and presumably in function ; but they differ 
markedly in position, being situated immediately beneath the perianth. In 
essentials the behaviour of the bract bundles of Eranthis hyemalis does not 
differ from that of the bract bundles of A. nemorosa , since the strands are 
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large and assume the part of main strands in the vasoular ring oE the axis. 
Thus it would appear that the change observed in the type of vascular system 
in the various species of Anemone is more clearly associated with the change 
in function of the bracts from that of a foliage leaf to that of a purely pro¬ 
tective organ than with the change in position. It may be noted that in one 
specimen of Ranunculus Ficaria , in which an extra leafy sepal was present, 
the single bundle which entered from this sepal passed down the peduncle as 
a main bundle, forming a striking contrast to the course usually taken by 
sepal bundles. 

In the majority of species of Anemone examined, the peduncle below the 
bract node exhibits five main strands and a varying number of smaller ones. 
In many species these bundles form a ring, but in A. Manila and A.fulgens 
the five main bundles pass slightly into the middle, and in A . japonica , 
A. rivvlaris , and A. coronaria the bundles form three series, the main 
bundles constituting the inner ring. Worsdell (12) has recorded the existence 
of medullary strands and of inverted cortical bundles in some members of 
the Ranunculacem, and regards these as relics of a scattered bundle condition 
which he considers to be the ancestral type not for the Ranales alone but for 
Angiosperms as a whole. 

On this view the ancestral type was of “ grandifoliate ” habit, the scattered 
vascular system of the petiole dominating the vascular system of the stem, 
which would thus be of the scattered bundle type. The change from the 
“grandifoliate” to the “parvifoliate” habit is believed to have led to a 
change in the vascular system, the bundles becoming pressed outwards and 
ultimately arranged in a single ring, while the inverted cortical bundles and 
the medullary strands remain as persistent vestiges of the outer and inner 
series. 

In one case only among the species of Anemone examined have small 
inverted bract bundles, which might be regarded as traces of a scattered 
bundle system, been observed (A. sylvestris ). In the larger nodes of 
A . rimdaris small stem strands were seen to separate and to pass out of the 
ring, assume inverted orientation, and, later, after dividing and fusing amongst 
themselves, to rc-entor as bundles with normal orientation. A similar phe¬ 
nomenon, but without inversion of orientation, was also noted in A. japonica. 
The true significance of this process is not clear ; but it appears highly 
improbable that it represents a vestige of an ancestral scattered bundle 
system, since the bundles which pass out are of peduncle and not of bracteal 
origin. 

With regard to medullary bundles* the evidence obtained in the present 
investigation is not sufficient to warrant a detailed discussion of WorsdelTs 
theory ; but two points may be noted :— 

(a) In a case like A. japonica or A. coronaria, where the inner ring 
consists of the main axis strands, the transition from a scattered system of 
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bundles to a single ring would hardly result in vestigial medullary strands. 
In species where the single ring is characteristic it is these large bundles 
which form the main vascular tissue. 

(b) The medullary strands in Anemone are not invariably leaf-traces, since 
in A.fulgens one of the peduncle bundles was observed to constitute a member 
of the inner ring. 

An alternate explanation of medullary bundles has been suggested in the 
case of certain orders. Thus in Begoniaceae the medullary vascular system 
of the stems of certain species is regarded as a result of the formation of 
tubers and rhizomes which increase the demands made on the conducting 
system for collecting and redistributing reserve material (4). If this were 
the explanation in the case of species of Anemone, it is difficult to see why 
the phenomenon should make its appearance in a few species only. 

In A, japonica and A. coronaria, where the number of bundles below the 
bract node is large, the double ring of bundles might be regarded as a means 
to prevent overcrowding. This explanation, however, would not hold good 
for A. blanda and A.fulgens , where the number of bundles is not sufficiently 
large to bring about any suggestion of overcrowding. It is hoped that the 
significance of this scattered type of vascular system may be indicated by 
further investigation. 

The study which has been made of the vascular anatomy of the bracts and 
of the bract nodes of these species of Anemone appears to support the view 
that the bracts of A. Hepatica and the calyx of Ranunculus Ficaria are homo¬ 
logous structures. If this were so, then it is conceivable that the bracts of 
A. hepatica and the calyx of species of Ranunculus other than Ficaria may 
also be homologous. 

While realising that in many cases part of the so-called “ perianth ” of 
flowers may arise by the sterilisation of stamens, it is considered that the 
results obtained in the present investigation support the view expressed by 
Goebel (3) and by Prantl (6) that bracts may also take part in the develop¬ 
ment of perianth so that this structure may in one flower have two distinct 
and totally different origins. There appear to be no real grounds for limiting 
the development of petaloidy to any one set of organs of the flower axis, and 
it seems probable that a part of the perianth, the original function of which 
would be at least partly that of protection, may be of bracteal origin. 

Summary. 

1. The form and position of the bracts of various species of Anemone are 
described, and these are compared with the bracts of Eranthis hytmalis ami 
with the sepals of Ranunculus Ficaria . 

2. A detailed account is given of the vascular supply of the bracts of 
species of Anemone and of the part played by the bract bundles on enteiing 
the axis. 
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3. Where no definite involucre is formed (A. japonica ), there is little fusion 
between the bract bundles, and on entering the axis ring, only the midrib 
forms a main bundle. In species resembling A . nemoro&a with a leafy 
involucre the characteristic features are :— 

(а) Division of lateral bundles, one half joining the midrib, the other 
half swinging over to the marginal. 

(б) Fusion of marginals of adjaoeut bracts so that in all six large 
bundles enter the axis. 

(c) The vascular ring on the axis below the node consists of five large 
bundles, all of bracteal origin, and of several smaller ones. 

Species with an involucre of sessile bracts with reduced lamina and broiid 
base (A. coronaria, A. fulgens) show a tendency to parallel venation, an 
increase in the number of bract bundles, lack of fusion between lateral and 
marginal ; but the vascular system of the axis is still dominated by that of 
the involucre. 

In A. angulosa and A % Hepatica , where the reduction of the lamina of the 
involucral leaves results in a calyx-like structure, there is no fusion between 
marginals of adjacent bracts ; the part played by lateral and marginal in 
A . nemorosa is completely reversed—although the midribs still become main 
axis strands, the entry of the bract bundles causes relatively little disturbance 
of the axis ring, and peduncle bundles become main strands, while lateral 
bundles from the bracts show a tendonoy to divide. 

4. The course of the sepal bundles of Ranunculus Ficaria resembles that of 
the bract bundles of A. Hepatica very closely ; but here all the bundles 
entering the axis ring play a subsidiary part, and as a rule divide. 

5. The vascular supply of the bracts of Eranthis hgemalis resembles that of 
A. nemorosa in all essentials.* 

6. The variations in vascular anatomy are considered in relation to the 
difference in function of the bracts. 

7. The significance of the double ring of bundles which occurs in several 
species of Anemone is discussed; but the evidence obtained in this investi¬ 
gation is regarded as insufficient to be in any way conclusive. 

8. The vascular anatomy of the bracts and the bract node of these species 
of Anemone appears to support the view of the homology of the involucre of 
A . Hepatica and the calyx of Ranunculus Ficaria . 

I wish to express my thanks to Dr. H. S. Holden, who suggested this 
investigation, and both to him and to Miss Bexon, for their kindly help and 
criticism. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 21. 

A. nemorosa. a, the course of the vascular bundles of the bract; b, the course of bract and 
peduncle bundles at the node. In this and the succeeding diagrams the midribs are 
shown in heavy red, laterals light red, marginals broken red, accessory bundles broken 
black, peduncle bundles black. 

Plate 22. 

A. apennina . a, vascular bundles of the bracts ; b, of the bract node. 

Plate 23. 

A, blanda. a , vascular bundles of the bracts; h y of the bract node. 

Plate 24. 

A . sylvestrit i. «, vascular bundles of the bracts (a-, inverted bundles); 6, of the bract node. 

Plate 25. 

A . nmdaris. a , vascular bundles of the bract; b f of tho bract node (.r, bundles which pass 
out of the ring, assume inverted orientation, and later, assuming normal orientation, 
re-enter). 

Plate 26. 

A, sylvestris. Vascular bundles of bracts of four-leaved involucre. 

Plate 27. 


A, japonic *. Vascular bundles of bract. 
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Plate 28. 

A. ramineuloides. a , vascular bundles of the bracts; b, of the bract node (v, bundles from 
axillary shoot). 

Plate 29. 

A. cor on aria, a, vascular bundles of the bracts; b, of the bract node. 

Plate 30. 

A. Pulsatilla, a, vascular bundles of the bracts; b , of the bract node. 

Plate 31. 

A.fulgens. a, vascular bundles of the bracts; b, of the bract node. 

Plate 32. 

A . palmataa , vascular bundles of the bracts; b , of the bract node (x, bundles of axillary 
shoots). 

Plate 33. 

A. angulosa, a , vascular bundles of the bracts ; b f of the bract node. 

Plate 34. 

A. Hepatica . a } vascular bundles of the bracts; b , of the bract node. 

Plate 35. 

Ranunculus Ficaria. a, vascular bundles of the sepals ; 6, of the sepal node. 

Plate 36. 

Eranthis ht/etnalis. a ) vascular bundles of the bracts; b, of the bract node. 
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The Pimpinellas of Tropical Africa. By Cecil Norman, F.L.S. 

[Read 6th January, 1926.] 

The following is an attempt to give a systematic account of the Pimpinellas 
of Tropical Africa. As in all Tropical African genera, the number of 
described species has largely increased in recent years. Five species were 
dealt with in the ‘Flora of Tropical Africa 9 (1877)—thirty-one are 
considered here. I have had access to the material at the British Museum 
and at Kew, and, thanks to the kindness of Dr. A. B. Iiendle, I have seen the 
t ypes or authentic material from Berlin of species not in this country and 
unnamed material from Brussels. To all concerned I here tender my thanks. 
In spite of all, more specimens are much needed, some species being known 
from only one plant, some from only one gathering. Still, it is hoped that 
this paper will prove useful, if it is only by bringing together in one easily 
accessible place the species so far known, and thus enabling the future worker 
to avoid—or, at any rate, to beware of —some of the pitfalls that beset 
his path. 

Pimpinella is a widely-spread Old World genus, occurring in Europe, Asia 
without the tropics or on elevated regions within, and in Africa and the 
neighbouring islands. There are perhaps some 150 species. 

In Africa it occurs in the botanical regions, though very sparingly (as 
regards species) in North and South Africa—about four species in each. In 
the tropical region it occurs, or may do so, wherever the elevation ranges from 
about 3000 ft. to about 10,000 ft., provided there is sufficient rainfall. It is 
probably owing to its generally very low elevation that no species (so far as 
I know) has been found in the vast tract of land west of the Cameroons 
(excluding N. Nigeria), and owing to its generally high elevation that the 
rest of the tropical region is so rich in this essentially temperate genus. 

It appears that the species, for the most part, are restricted in range, but 
there are several notable exceptions : e. g., Pimpinella oreophila occurs on the 
Cameroons Mts., Mt. Melangi (in Nyassaland), and on the mountains of 
Abyssinia ; P. Buchananii in Nyassaland, Belgian Congo, and Angola, boing 
probably the commonest Tropical African species. Only one species occurs 
in both Tropical and South Africa—viz., P. catfra. This plant, originally 
collected in Natal, occurs also on the mountains of Abyssinia, but nowhere in 
between, so far as is yet known—a most interesting example of interrupted 
distribution. Has the migration been from north to south or from south to 
north ? (South Africa easily represents the southern limit of tho genus. 
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In no other part of the world does it reach as far south as the tropic of 
Capricorn.) 

No species are common to North and Tropical Africa. 

All the Tropical African species, except two, belong to Drude’s subgenus 
Eu-pimpinella . This he divides into the two sections : i. Tragoselinum, plants 
with glabrous ovary ; ii. Tragium , plants with hairy ovary. As regards the 
second section, it should be remembered that the presence of hairiness is best 
determined in the early stages of growth, as in some species it tends to 
disappear as the plant matures. The sections are subdivided into (a) species 
with simple, ( h ) species with pinnate root-leaves. 

Here it should be noted that many simple-leaved species often exhibit one 
or more trifoliate leaves mixed with the simple ones—probably all do so at 
times. Apparently it may be taken that trifoliate root-leaves indicate a 
simple-leaved species *, even if no simple leaf is found on a particular 
specimen. The pinnate-leaved plants, on the contrary, though showing much 
variation in the root-leaves, seem always to maintain the truly pinnate 
character. These remarks apply, of course, only to the plants under 
consideration. 


Descriptive Key of the Species . 

Subgenus Eu-pxmfinella Prude, in Pflanzenf. iii. pp. 8-196. Petals obcordate, with in¬ 
folded apex white or reddish, rarely yellow ; style as long as or usually much longer than 
the stylopodium, which is conical ami free from the calyx. Bracts and bractfoles 
usually wanting. Fruit smooth and glabrous, or hairy. 

I. Section Tragoselinum DC., Prod. iv. p. 190. Oraiy glabrous. 

A. Radical leaves normally simple, (see remarks above), 
i. Radical leaves suborbicular or sub triangular. 

„ »> ±6-6 cm. long and across the base; stem 


quite glabrous... 1. P, Jiliformts. 

» >} ±3-6 cm. long and 3-4 cm. across the base ; 

stem densely pubescent. 3. P. caffva. 

„ „ ±2 cm. long and 1*5 across the base; whole 

plant quite glabrous . 2. P. neglecta. 

» » ±1 cm. long and across base ; plant pubes¬ 
cent . 4. P.kilimandschanca. 

ii. Radical leaves oblong-lanceolate.*.... 6. P. trifurcata. 

iii. Radical leaves usually siniform; teeth long, apiculate .... 7. P. acutidentata. 

iv. All lower leaves trifoliate. 6. P. kyimbilaensw. 

B. Radical leaves pinnate. 

i. Pedicels thick and stout (at any rate in fruit). 

Leaflets orbicular (margins crenate). f .11. P. oreophila . 

„ lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate; umbel rays up 

to 3 cm. .. 8. P. Stolzii. 


* P. etbaica seems a possible exception. 
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ii. Pedicels always hair-like. 

Leaflets ovate-lanceolate, petiolate ; umbel rays not above 

1‘5 cm... 9. P. Buchananii. 

„ broadly linoar, subcordate, sessile . 10. P.favi/olia . 

„ Hhorbicular (margins acutely dentate) . 12. P. kenimsis . 

0. Radical leaves pinnatisect ... 13. P. Homblti 

II. Section Tragium DO., /. c. Ovary hairy. 

A. Radical leaves normally simple (see remarks above). 

* Perennials or Biennials. 


1. Umbel rays very many, exceeding 12 (except in P. Zedermannii), thick and 
upright; flowers very numerous, more than 20, with many mules in each partial 


umbel. 

Umbel rays glabrous, more than 12. 

Radical leaves thick and fleshy . 14. P. Qossweileri. 

„ ,, thin ; petioles glabrous or nearly so. 

„ „ up to 14 cm. broad ; base widely 

cordate. 16 . P. Mechotcii. 

„ it ±5 cm. broad ; base truncate. 16. P. robusta. 

Petioles densely pubescent. 

Radical leaves: base cordate, with narrow sinus .... 17 . I\ platyphyila. 
b . Umbel rays hairy. 

Rays ±20 . . 18 . P. Engleriana . 

Rays 7 or fewer.,. 19 . P. Ledermanii . 


2. Umbel rays few, less than 10 (except in P Volkensii); flowers ±12 in each partial 


umbel, hermaphrodite. 

a. Stem and rays glabrous. 

i. Fruit with closely-appressed hairs. 

Loaves and petiole quite glabrous . 22. P. Volkensii. 

„ pubescent, especially the petioles. 20. P. httillmsis . 

ii. Fruit with spreading hairs . .. 21, P. JVehoitsc/ni. 

b. Whole plant cinereo-pilose . 23. P. Rivce. 

** Annual, very slender, ±16 cm. high. 24. P, tenuissima . 

B. Radical leaves pinnate. 

Plant nearly glabrous, hairs on fruit appressed; leaflets closely 

toothed, thin . 25. P. praventa. 

„ scabrid, hairs on fruit straight... 26. P. peregrina . 

„ softly pilose, hairs on fruit hooked. 27. P. camptMrieha . 

„ nearly glabrous, hairs on fruit hooked, loaves pinnatisect. 28. P. etbaka . 

„ pubescent, ovary sparsely hairy, leaflets ± deeply incised. 29. P. nandemis . 


Subgenus Reutbra (Boiss) B. & H., as subgonus in Gen. PI. i. p. 894. Leaves pinnate, 
segments toothed or dissected; flowers yellow (or white in Trop. Afr. species). Fruits 
glabrous or papillose, bracts and bracteoles conspicuous in Trop. Afr. species. 


Fruit minutely papillose. 30. P. simenm. 

ff glabrous, smooth . 81. P.imbricata . 

LINN. JOURN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVII. 2 Y 
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PIMPINELLA Linn. Syst. ed. 1 (1735). 

Benth. & Hook, f., Gen. Plant, i. p. 893. 

Engler & Prantl, Pflanzenfam. lii. pp. 8-195. 

Subgenua Eu-pimpinella Drude. 

Section I.—Tragoselinum. Fruit glabrous. 

1. P. filiformis Wolff, in Fedd6 Rep. xvi. p. 237 (1919). 

P. pseudo-caffra Norm, in Journ. Bot. Ixi. p. 134 (1923). 

Belgian Congo: in damp places, Kundelungu, Kassner 2783. 

A distinct species, characterized by the tall slender terete stem and large 
leaves. 

2. P. neglecta Norman, sp. nov. 

Planta humilis perennis, semi-procumbens,omnino glabra ; radice elongata 
fusifonne sub-lignosa, caule ramoso, foliis radicalibus simplicibus, breviter 
petiolatis, oblongo-orbicularibus basi leviter cordatis, margine acute dentatis; 
foliis caulinis ad bracteas vaginantes reductis ; umbellis magnis +6 radiatis, 
radiis longis crassis sequalibus ; umbellulis ±9 pedicellatis, pedicellis crassi- 
usculis ; involucre et involucollo nullis ; petalis flavis (ex coll.) apice 
inflexis; ovario glabro, stylopodio piano stylis brevissimis. 

Principal measurements. Leaves ±2 cm.X 1*5 cm.; petioles about 2 cm. 
long ; radii 2-3 cm. long. 

Hab. Rhodesia: Mazoe District, alt. 4200 ft., September 1906, Eyles 404 
in Herb. Mus. Brit, (type) ; “ between Broken Hill zinc mine and Bwana 
Micuba copper mine,” C. E. F. Alien in Herb. Kew, sine no. 

A well-marked species, roadily distinguished by the lax habit, long radii, 
“ yellow flowers,” acutely toothed leaf-margins, and in being completely 
glabrous. Apparently allied to the next following. 

3. P. caffra D. Dictr. Syn. PI. ii. p. 947. 

Hah. S. Abyssinia : between Haarar and Addis Ababba, Capt. M . S . 
Wellby, 8. n. in Herb. Kew ; also in Natal. 

The whole plant is densely pubescent except the fruit, which sometimes 
has a few scattered hairs. 

Capt. Wellbyplant is indistinguishable from plants from Natal and 
extreme east of Cape Colony. It appears to be the only known specimen 
from Abyssinia, but there is no evidence of any mistake, so the facts may be 
accepted, at least provisionally, as a most interesting case of interrupted 
distribution. At the same time confirmation is urgently desired. 

4. P. kilimandscharica Engler, in Bot. Jahrb. xix. Beibl. n. 47 (1894), 

p. 42. 

Hab. Kilimanjaro : “ 3200-3400 metres in the Johannes Gorge and open 
grass-land above,” Volkens 1196. 
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An erect plant of low stature with obtusely orenate leaf-margins and 
rather dense pubescence, especially on the radii and petioles. 

5. P. kyimbilabnsis Wolff, in Fedde Rep. xxii. p. 348 (1926). 

Hab . Kyimbila District, Tanganyika Territory, Stolz 2512 in Herb. Mus. 
Brit, and Kew. 

There are no radical leaves preserved, but they are probably simple. 
Apparently allied to and certainly a good deal like P. ebracteata from 
Madagascar. 

6. P. TRIFURCATA Wolff, Z. C. 

Hab . Kyimbila District, Tanganyika Territory, Stolz K. 14 in Herb. Mus. 
Brit, and Kew. 

The root-leaves somewhat recall the stem-leaves of P . Ledermannii in shape 
and toothing, though the two are widely separated. There is much variation 
in shape and toothing of the leaflets of the stem-leaves. 

7. P. ACUTIDENTATA Norman, sp. nov. 

Herba tenuissinia perermis circa 35 cm. alta, caule terete interne sparsissime 
pubescente, superne glabro ; foliis basalibus nervis subtus pubescentibus, 
dense glabris, roniformibus, vel rarius subtriangularibus basi leviter 
excavatis, niarginibus dentatis, dentibus longe apiculatis, interne valde 
reticulatis, petiolo brevi oinnino vaginante suffultis ; foliis caulinis paucissimis 
ad bracteas vaginantes reductis, vel nullis; umhellis exinvolucratis magnis, 
±5 radiatis, radiis imequalibus patentibus ; umbellulis exinvolucellatis ±7 
pedicellatis, pedicellis filiformibus, subsequalibus: petalis minutis, stylis 
longiusculis, stylopodie purvo sub-piano; fructu pro genere magno, rotundato 
glabro. 

Principal measurements . Reniform leaves to 5 x 6*5 cm. ; triangular leaves 
up to 6 x 5*5 cm. (across the base) ; petiole 2-3 cm. ; radii 3-6 cm. ; pedicels 
±4 mm. 

Hab. Belgian Congo : “Region du Lualahu, Katanga,” Ilomble 1006 (type) 
in Herb. Brux. ; Upper Katanga, A. Hock, s. n.; Valle de la petite Luemba, 
A. Hock , s. n. 

Somewhat like P. platyphylla, but separated by the fruit. The leaves are 
remarkable for the long slender teeth. Of the five specimens seen, all have 
reniform leaves except one of the two plants on the type-sheet. 

8. P. Stolzii Wolff, in Engler’s Jahrb. lvii. p. 277 (1922). 

Hab . Nyassaland : N. end of Lake Nyassa near Langenburg, 1000 m., 
Stolz 692. Belgian Congo : Elizabethviile, Bequaert 297 in Herb. Brux. 

Unfortunately I have seen no authentic material, the scrap at Kew being 
useless, but from the description I place Bequaert^ specimen here. The 
larger leaves, and especially the much longer umbel rays, seem to me the 
true distinctions from P. BuchananiL I do not notice much thickening of 
the pedicels, referred to by Wolff. 


% y2 
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9. P. Buchananii Wolff, in Engler’s Jahrb. xlviii. p. 269 (1912), and Jahrb. 

lvii.p. 227 (1922). 

Nvassaland, Buchanan 709 ; Mulinda Plateau, 900 in., Stolz 1449 *; 
Rhire Highlands, Zambesia, Buchanan 268. A vigorous specimen with 
leaflets up to 7 cm. long. 

Belgian Congo, Kassner 2478. This specimen is more hairy on the lower 
stem and petioles than any of the others ; but this is easily accounted for by 
its being a much younger plant—it is not yet fully in flower; the leaflets 
exactly match Stolz 1449 in shape and toothing, but are somewhat larger. 

Klizabethville, llomble 20)* in Herb. Brux. 

10. P. favifolta Norman, in Journ. Bot. lxi. p. 133 (1923). 

Belgian Congo : Kasenza River, Lake Mweru, Kassner 2818. 

This, though perhaps allied to P. Buchananii , of which it has the hair-like 
pedicels and the fruit, is quite unlike any other Pimj)inella I have seen. The 
leaves are very remarkable ; unfortunately, they are badly pressed, and so 
difficult to describe. The leaflets are sessile, close together and subcordate, 
broadly linear or linear-lanceolate ; apiculus and teeth horny. The plant is 
about 4 ft. high and certainly not an annual as originally suggested. 

11. P. oreophila Hook f., in Journ. Linn. Roc. vii. p. 195 ; Hiern, in Flor. 

Trop. Afr. iii. p. 14 (1877). 

Hah . Fernando Po, 9500 ft., Mann ; Cameroon Mountains, 10,000 ft., 
Mann ; Abyssinia, 10,000 ft., Schimpev 1502. 

A rigid plant with crcnate margins to the leaflets. 

There is a plant at Kew, Adamson 370, from Mount Melange (6-7000 fi.), 
with narrow incised leaflets'whieh 1 lake to be a form of P. oreophila . The 
upper stem loaves often show an approach to this form, if they are not some¬ 
times identical with it. 

The distribution is very remarkable. 

12. P. keniensis Norman, sp. nov. 

Herba perennis circa 23 cm. alta radice fusiforme, caule nunoso sparse 
pubeseente, foliis basalibus pinnatis 2-3-jugatis petiolo piloso ; foliolis sub- 
orbicularibus subtus prsesertim sparse pubescentibus, sessilibus vel subsessilibus 
marginibus dentatis, dentibus acutis apiculatjs, basi trnneatis vel attenuates, 
foliolo terminali lateralia vix superante ; foliis caulinu ad bracteas vagiuantes 
pinnatas reductis; umbellis +6-8 radiatis, radiis tenuissimis, glabris; 
pedicellis tenuibus 6-9, involucro et involucellis nullis; petalis albis, ovario 
glabro, stylopodio piano, stylis brevibus. 

Principal measurements . Leaf with petiole 4-6 cm. ; leaflets +1*5-2 cm. 
long and broad ; umbel rays 1-1*5 cm, 

* Sent out from Berlin as P. Englenana , but referred to P. Buchananii by Wolff in 
Engler’s Jahrb. lvii. p. 228, no doubt rightly. 
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Ilab . Kenya Colony, Mrs. Prescott-Deck (type) ; Hills about Kikuyu, 
Scott-Elliott 6739 Herb. Kew. 

Allied to P. oreophila, but readily distinguished by the acutely-toothed 
margins of the leaves and the slender rays. 

13. P. Homblki Norman, sp. nov. 

Herba perennis alta, circa 4 ped. alia, omnino glabra radice lignosa, caule 
striato inferne sulcato, levitor ramoso .foliis basalibus profundissime pinnati- 
sectis, 3-jugatis sogmentis longissimis, linearibus acutis ad *8-1*4 cm. inter 
se remotis, inarginibus remote acuteque serratis petiolo breviter vaginante, 
foliis ccudinis similibus sed minoribus, umbellis exinvolucratis +6 radiatis 
radiis inaequalihus patentibus, umbellnlis exiuvolucellatis ±10 pedicellatis 
podicellis filiformibus mqualibus, floribus hermaphroditis, pctalis minutis 
flavis (ex coll.), stylopodio sub-piano, stvlis brevibus fruetu (immaturo) 
glabro. 

Principal measurements . Leaves, including petiole, up to 22 cm. long; leaf- 
segments up to 16 cm. long and Hr*3-*6 cm. broad (the terminal segment 
longer than the upper pair ); umbel rays 2-3*5 cm. ; pedicels *3-*5 cm. 

Ilab . Belgian Congo: lfc Vallee do Kapiri/’ Katanga, Homble 1225. 

This species is remarkable for the pinnatisect leaves, which in appearance 
soniowluit recall Cicuta sp. The first is quite immature, but the plant has all 
the characters of Eu-pimjanella . 

Section 11.—Tragium. Ovary hairy. 

14. P. Gossweileiu Wolff, in Fedde Rep. xvi. p. 231 (1919). 

Angola : X'Bango Malange, “ in high grass skirting the Bandanas/’ 
Gossweiler 1267. 

This species is remarkable for its thick fleshy leaves, peculiar serration, and 
the disagreeable smell of the whole plant ( Gossweiler ). 

15. P. Mechowii (Engl.) Wolff, in Engler’s Jahrb. lvii. p. 226 (1922). 

P . Welwitschii Engl., tar. Mechowii Engl. Hochgebirges FI. p. 319 (1892). 
Angola: Melange, Mechow 471 in Herb. Berol. 

The root-leaves are larger than in any other Afiican species and thin in 
texture. Wolff has rightly raised it to the rank of a specios ; the affinity is 
with P. Gossweileri and its allies, and not with P. Welwitschii . 

16. P. bobusta Norman, in Journ. Bot. lx. p. 119 (1922). 

Angola : Cuanza norte District, between Angage and Camabatela, 
Gossweiler 7473. 

Remarkable for the round stiff stem, and especially Eor the very large 
well-developed lower stem-leaves, all trifoliate with coarse sharp toothing. 
One of the largest species. The affinity is with the two preceding species, 
and not with P. Welwitschii as stated in the original description. 
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17. P. pIjATYphylla Welw. ex Hiern, Cat. Welw. Afr. PI. i. p. 426 (1900). 
P. Welmtschii Engl., var. Buohneri Engl., in Hochgebirges FI. p. 319. 

Angola: Pundo Andongo, Welwitsch 2504 ; Melange, Buchner 81 in 
Herb. Berol. 

The stem-leaves are rather large, either almost orbicular or more often 
oblong-orbicnlar ; the sinus at the base narrow and rather deep. 

18. P. Enolebiana Wolff, nom. nov. in Herb. Berol. 

P. tomentosa Engler (non Walz.), in Jahrb. xxx. p. 368 (1901). 

Hah. Tanganyika Territory: Usagara, Ooetse 1125 in Herb. Berol. 

The densely cinereo-pilose umbel rays are the distinguishing feature. 

19. P. Ledbbmannii Wolff, in Engler’s Jahrb. xlviii. p. 270 (1912). 

P. Tessmannii Wolff, in Feddd Rep. xvii. p. 170 (1921). 

Hah. Cameroons : Markt Singwa, Ledermann 1620 (without root-leaves) ; 
Ngaundere, Tessmann 2711 (with root-leaves). Both in Herb. Berol. 

Easily recognized by the short and few umbel rays (in all the allied 
species they are very many) and the narrow oblong lower stem-leaves. 

Having seen the type-specimens of both I\ Ledermannii and P. Tessmannii , 
it seems to me that they are one and the same species, Tessmann’s specimen 
supplying the root-leaves that were missing in Ledermann’s. The umbel 
rays in P. Tessmannii are rather more slender than in the oilier, but 
Tessmann’s plant is in a younger state, which would account for this. The 
root-leaves of P. Ledermannii as here understood are much like those of 
P. platyphylla. . 

20. P. HuiLiiENSis Welw. ex Engler, in Hochgebirge’s FI. p. 319 (1892). 
Hah. Angola : Huilla, Welwitsch 2502. 

This plant is remarkable for the very closely appressed hairs of the fruit. 
It was this character, I suppose, that caused Welwitsch to describe the fruit 
on his labels .as “ muriculate.” Certainly the appearance of the fruit is 
unusual; the hairs are very deciduous, so that the ripe fruit is almost 
glabrous (except on the ribs), and the styles are remarkably short. 

21. P. Welwttschii Engler, l.c. 

P. huillensis Engl., var. elatior Welw. ex Hiern, Cat. Welw. PI. i. 
p. 426. 

Angola: Huilla, Welwitsch 2503, 2503 h; Gossweiler 3128 (no locality), 
3177 (near Kutchi) ; Wellman , Bailundo District, Herb. Kew. 

The hairs on the fruit of this species are thick and spreading, and though 
somewhat deciduous, much less so than in the last, and the styles are rather 
long. On these characters only it is here separated from P. huillensis. 
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22. P. Volkensii Engler, in Pflanzenw. Ost. Afr* C 299 (1895). 
Kilimanjaro, 3200 m., Volkens 2025 ; “ 3rd day from Eldona Ravine,” 

Whyte in Herb. Kew; Mt. Kenya, 6500 ft., Battiscombe 725 in Herb. 
Kew: a stouter plant showing many trifoliate leaves, presumably this 
species. 

Usually a smaller and much more slender plant than any of its near allies. 

23. P. Riv<ffi Engler, in Ann. 1st. Bot. Rom. vii. p. 22 (1898). 

Somaliland: between Alghe and Oi, liiva 1237 (in Rome?). 

No specimen seen. 

24. P. TENUissiMA Norman, sp. nov. 

Herba annua (ut videtur) humilis circa 15 cm. alta erecta, tenuis ; caule, 
pubescente demum glabro, ranioso ; foliis radicalibus simplicibus sub- 
triangularibus basi profunde cordatis, marginibus leviter dentatis ; foliis 
caulinis multinodis trifoliolatis, foliolis sessilibus vel sub-sessilibus mar- 
ginibus dentatis (vel rarius integris) lateralibus sub-rhomboideis vel 
lanceolatis, terminalibus late vel anguste lanceolatis et lateralia semper 
excedeniibus: umbellis 4-6 radiatis, radiis glabris valde insequalibus, 
umbellulis 8-10 podicellatis, pedicellis insoqualibus : involucro et involucello 
nullis ; petalis albis apice inflexis, ovario pilis longis albidis obtecio; stylo- 
podiis cericis conspicuis ; stylis longis patentibus. 

Principal measurements . Base-leaves 2 cm. x 1*5 (across the base); petiole 
±3 cm.; stem-leaves: terminal leaflets Hblx*7cm., lateral i’Sx'S cm.; 
radii *5-1*5 cm. 

Eritrsea : Mont Bosco, pres Saati, Sehweinfurth dy Piva 569 in Herb. Kew. 
A pretty little plant, apparently related to P. eriocarpa from Syria and 
Mesopotamia. 

25. P. PRJGVENTA Norman, sp. nov. 

Herba gracilis 1-3 ped. alta (ex coll.), caule ramoso terete glabro ; foliis 
basalibus pinnatis, ambitu triangularibus 2-vel 3-jugafcis, pinnisimis maximis, 
longiuscule petiolatis, petiolulis rachideque pubescentibus, ceteris sessilibus 
vel subsessilibus ; laminis membranaceis, lanceolatis acuminatis basi truncatis 
vel leviter attenuatis, marginibus arete acutissimeque serratis, superne 
glabris, inferne pilis rigidulis (nervis prsesertim) sparse obtectis ; terminali 
pinnis imis sequuli. Umbellis exinvolucratis ±7-radiatis, radiis tenuissimis 
patentibus subsequalibus demum glabris ; umbelhdis exinvolucellatis inulti- 
pedicellatis pedicellis pubescentibus valde insequalibus; flores bermaphroditi 
albi, stylis longissimis reflexis, ovario pilis valde adpi'essis obtecto. 

Measurements . Radial leaves up to 13 cm. (including petiole); lowest 
leaflets 3 cm. X 1-1*5 cm.; topmost leaflets 2 ctn.x 1 cm. ; petiole, lowest 
leaflets *7 cm.; umbel rays up to 2 cm.; pedicels up to 5 cm. 
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Hab. N. Nigeria 2 Vom, Bauchi Plateau, alt. 3000-4500 ft., J . Dent 
Young 107 in Herb. Kew. 

A very distinct species, the thin delicate leaves being unlike any other in 
texture and toothing ; moreover, it is so far the only Nigerian species. 

26. P. pkregrina Linn. Mant. ii. p. 357. 

P. hirtella A. Rich. Flor. Abyss, i. p. 323 (1847). 

Abyssinia, Schimper 272 , 6200 ft.; 355. Also in South Europe and 
Asia Minor. 

The African specimens do not seein to differ in any way from those of 
Europe and Asia. 

27. P. oamptotrioha Penzig, in Atti Oongr. bot. Genova, (1893), p. 343. 
Eritraea : Saganeiti, Schweinfurth Piva 986 in Herb. Kew; “ Hillsides, 

Erbruit,” Capt. H . Lynes, R.N. (sine no.). 

No authentic material has been seen, but the plants seem to agree with 
the original description. The lower parts are softly pilose, which is the 
obvious distinction from P. peregrina : in Admiral Lvnes’s plant the umbel 
rays are noticeably shorter than the plant from Saganeiti. 

28. P. etbaica Schweinf., in Verb. Zool. Bot. Wien, ser. i. p. 667. 

Nubia: Soturba hills, Schweinfurth 7474 ; Red Sea Province : Kamobrana, 

MacDougal Sf Sykes 86. 

The leaves of this species are most variable, sometimes pinnately tripartite, 
sometimes trifoliate, with deeply-incised segments ; sometimes the segments 
are linear. 

29. P. nadensis Norman, sp. nov. 

Herba perennis ? pubescens vix ramosa, caule striato ; foliis basalibus et 
caulinis (nisi supremis) consimilibus, pinnatis ±5 jugatis, f’oliolis ambitu 
sub-orbicularibus vel sub-triangularibus sessilibus, superioribus approximates, 
imis ad P5 cm. remotis, margine profunde vel leviter incisis dentatis, 
utrinque pubescentibus, petiolo basi late vaginante (vagina ad 2 cm. longa). 
Umbellis exinvolucratis, magnis ±6 radiatis, radiis crassis densiuscule 
pubescentibus ; umbellulis exinvolucellatis multipedicellatis, pedicellis crassi- 
usculis, petalis albis, stylopodio subpiano, siylis longiusculis, ovario sparse 
pubescente. Fmctus maturus ignotus. 

Principal measurements. Leaves with petiole up to 8 cm.; leaflets 
±l*5x 1 cm.; rays up to 3 cm. 

Hab. Nandi, 7000-8000 ft., Scott-Elliott 6975 Herb. Mus. Brit, (type) ; 
Kilimanjaro, 3000—4000 ft., Janssens Herb. Brux* 

This species can be readily distinguished from P . keniensis , which it more 
or less resembles by its thick and pubescent umbel rays as well as by the 
cutting of the leaflets, which is always variable. I suspect that the ripe 
fruit may prove glabrous, at least sometimes, as the ovary is only sparsely 
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pubescent. It is probably an instance where the species might be placed 
under Tragium or Tragoselinum with equal propriety. The plant is further 
remarkable for the leafy stem, the stem-leaves being apparently identical 
with the root-leaves, which are badly preserved. Unfortunately, we have no 
collector's notes. 

Subgenus Reutera B. & H. f. 

30. P. simense B. & H. f., Gen. Plant, i. p. 895; Hiern in FI. Trop. Afr. iii. 

p. 14. 

Sium simense Gay, in Rich. FI. Abyss, i. p. 324. 

Uab. Abyssinia, Schimper 266, 938, 1185 ; Kidung n’dogo, Scott-EUiott 
6398 Herb. Kew. Kenya Colony ; Aberdare Mts., Sir James Evans , Herb. 
Kew ; fourth and fifth days' march from El dona, Whyte , Herb. Kew. 

Unlike any other Tropical African species, owing to the strong involucres 
and involucels, and papillose fruit. 

31. P. im Blue at a (Schinz) Engler, in Kuncno Sambesi Exp. p. 324 (1903), 
Carum imbricatum Schinz, (A acanthophyllum Welw. 

Hub, Angola: Huilla, Welwitsch 2513; Angola, Gossweiler 3389, 3922, 
Katanga: Lualaba, IlombU 929 in Ilerb. Brux. 

Related, as Engler points out, to P . simensis, and much like it, but with 
stiff prickl y leaflets. The true position of these two plan Is is uncertain, and 
it is not without hesitation that I place them in the subgenus Reutera . 

Species doubtful or excluded . 

P. krythras Armaria? in Ann. 1st. Bot. Roma, viii. p. 149. 

No species seen. Does it differ from P. Iiivte Engl. ? 

P. Neumannii Engler (nomen), in Sitz. Preuss. Akad. VViss. p. 734 (1906). 

I have seen the specimen from Berlin {JSeumann 133). It seems to be 
distinct, but the material is not good enough to describe. 

P. PErlangeri Engler (nonien), L c . p. 746. 

I have also seen this from Berlin ; it is not unlike a J'sammogetou . The 
fruit is quite immature. 

P. gymnosciadium Hiern, in Flor. Trop. Afr. iii. p. 14 (1877). 

Gymnosciadium pimpinelloides Iloclist., in Flor. xxvii.p. 20 (1844). 

A study of the ample material at Kew makes it clear, I think, that this 
is a Trachydium y of which it has the typical and peculiar inflorescence ; none 
of the fruit is really ripe, but it, too, seems typical. The plant should be 
called Trachydium pimpinelloides (nom. nov.). The affinity seems to be with 
some of the Indian or Chinese species rather than with T. abyssinicnm , the 
only other African species. It is very much like the Himalayan T. novem- 
jugum , but lacks the numerous bracteoles. 
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Studies in the Phytoplankton of the Lowland Waters of Great Britain. 
No. V. The Phytoplankton of some Norfolk Broads. By Benjamin 
Millard Griffiths, D.Sc., F.L.S. 

(11 Text-figures.) 

[Read 12th May, 1926.] 

Introduction. 

Between Norwich and the sea there lies a large triangular area of low-lying 
land which in Roman times was a broad and shallow estuary. The estuary 
was originally formed in the period when the area now occupied by the 
North Sea was slowly submerged below tide-level. In Roman times, when 
the tide was out, the estuary presented the scene of wide mud-flats, through 
which wandered the rivers Bure, Yare, and Waveney. When the tide came 
in, the estuary became an expanse of water with a few very low islands 
emerging from beneath the surface. The tidal drift off the coast ran south¬ 
wards, and the coastal detritus and the sediments brought down by the rivers 
were carried by the tidal drift, and formed a bar across the mouth of the 
estuary. In the course of the centuries the bar grew larger until it formed 
an almost complete barrier, and the river-silts tended more and more to be 
dropped on the floor of the estuary behind the barrier. The final result was 
to change the estuary into an area of very low marshy land, diversified with 
a few islands of slightly higher ground, and penetrated by slow-flowing 
rivers (see Marr, 16, p. 165). The barrier formed the site upon which 
Yarmouth now stands. The old levels were not greatly affected by the 
changes, and (he fall from Norwich to the sea is still only about two inches 
(Pallis, 17, p. 218). The tide-water does not now come into the estuary 
because the great barrier at the mouth leaves only a very narrow channel at 
Yarmouth, and the sea-water flows in at flood-tide so slowly that the ebb 
occurs before the sea-water has come far inland. It is only when there is 
an exceptionally high tide and an on-shore wind that the tide can be held up 
sufficiently long to ensure penetration. On these occasions the heavy salt 
water creeps up under the lighter fresh water and causes a kind of under¬ 
flooding which may do great damage to freshwater fish. 

The silting of the area and its conversion into fen was not complete. In 
many ^places there were slightly deeper hollows in the original mud-flats, 
where the depth of water was too great to allow the invading marsh vegetation 
to obtain a footing. These areas therefore remained as open stretches of 
fresh water, while the shallower areas became gradually filled up with 
vegetation, and their levels were slowly raised by the accumulation of 
vegetable detritus in situ. The areas of open water constitute the Broads. 
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There are some sixty of them, varying in depth from fifteen to thirty feet*, 
and in area from one to twelve hundred acres. Many, but not all, are tidal 
waters in the sense tliat the tidal ebb and flow is perceptible, but not in the 
sense of being actually invaded by the sea-water. The tide comes in at 
Yarmouth and changes the outfall level, and the river-water accumulates for 
a time and the levels of the river and Broads are also raised temporarily. 
The rise and fall amounts to two feet or more at Brundall, just below 
Norwich. (For general account of the Broads, see Pallis, 17, pp. 214-222.) 

The result of this geographical evolution is that the various Broads have 
different ecological histories and are differing habitats at the present day. 
In August 1924 the writer examined the phytoplankton of the following 
places in the area :— 

Group A. Wroxham Area : River Bure at Wroxham Bridge ; Wroxlmm 
Broad; River Bure below Wroxham Broad; a small broad imme¬ 
diately above Salhouse Broad, referred to in the text as “ Upper 
Salhouse Broad.” 

Group B. Norwich Area : Surlingham Broad ; River Yare at Bruudall; 
Rockland Broad. 

Group 0. Yarmouth Area: Ormesby Broad. 

The collection w r as made by towing behind a rowing-boat a conical net of 
0*05 mm. mesh bolting silk. The collections were preserved on the spot wilh 
2 per cent, formalin. The choice of Broads was determined by considerations 
of accessibility. Many of the Broads can he reached conveniently only by 
sailing-boat or motor-boat. The results of this brief sampling of the area 
show that a more extended survey would undoubtedly yield a rich harvest of 
algae, particularly of Protocoocales. 

Topography and Phytoplankton t- 
Group A.—The Wroxham Area. 

River Bure at Wroxham Bridge. 

The collection was taken just above the bridge at Wroxham. At this 
point the hanks are bounded by wharves. Just above the point of collection 
there is a small and weedy broad between the main road and the railway. 
The plankton contained much muddy detritus stirred up from the bottom 
by river traffic, and also some amount of vegetable detritus. There were 
numerous dead and empty specimens of Surirella , GyroHgma , Campylodiscut , 
and Cymatopleura from the muddy bottom of the river (see similar c^se at 
Burwell Lode, Upwear, Cambs, Griffiths, 11, p. 120). The living material 

* See also Hinton, 14, p. ]89. Local information in 1924 gives rather lower limits of 
depth. 

t frequency is indicated as follows:—ccc.» abundant, cc.=common, c.sfairly common, 
r.asa few, rr.esrare, rrr. = very rare. 
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comprised cc. Melosira varians, Pediastrum Boryanum ; c. Fragilaria 
capucina ; r. Pediastrun duplex ; rr. Gomphosphoiria lacustris , Scenedesmus 
quadrieauda , Dictyosphwrium pulehellum ; rrr. Asterionella furmosa , 
Pediastrum biradiatum . 

Wroxham Broad. 

The Broad lies beside the Liiver Bure some distance below Wroxham 
Bridge. It is connected with the river by channels at both ends. Its area 
is about one hundred acres, and it differs from other Broads in being some 
twenty feet in depth. As the surface is very little above sea-level, the bottom 
must be below sea-level in places. On rare occasions the Broad is under¬ 
flooded with salt water. There is an extensive and sharply-defined fringe of 
Arundo around the Broad, and the slope of the sides is fairly steep. Some 
Typha angustifolia occurs on the north side, together with occasional 
Scirpus lacustris . The phytoplankton was very abundant and the water was 
brown in colour. 

The plankton comprised:—cce. Melosira distans ; cc. M. gramdata\ c. 
Fragilaria Crotonensis, Gomphosphairia lacustris , Coda strum spltcericum, 
IHnobryon stipitatum ; r. Microcystis JJolsatica , Chroococcus limneticus , Scene- 
desmus acuminatus , S. quadrieauda ; rr. Gloeotilia protogenita , Pandorina 
Aforurio Pediastrum Boryanum , Scmedesnius hijugatus var. alternates , 
S. opoliensis var. cannatus , Dirty ospfuvri urn pulehellum, Staurastrum tetra- 
cerum ; rrr. Melosira varians , Asterionella jormosa , Pediastrum duplex , 
P. Tetras, Chodatella J) roe seller i, C. longiseta , Scenedesmus denticulatus , 
5. Iiaciborskii, J nkistrodesmus falcatus var. inhabit is , Tetraedon minimum , 
7\ caudatum var. incision , Kirchneriella grac’d hum, St aura strum paradoxum 
var. biradiatum . 

River Bure below Wroxham Broad. 

The collection in this reach of the river yielded a plankton which was 
totally different from that obtained in the river at Wroxham Bridge. The 
plankton was extremely abundant, and consisted mostly of the species 
dominant in Wroxham Broad. The plankton comprised :—ccc. J/o/rWra 
distans ; cc, J/. gianulata ; r. Fragilaria Crotonensis , Cadastrum splurrinnn; 
rr. Surirella (empty) ; rrr. Cumpylodiscus (empty) ; Pediastrum Boryanum , 
P. duplex , Scenedesmus opoliensis var. varinalus , 5. quadrieauda . 

u Upper Salhouse Broad,” 

This little Broad immediately adjoins the river. It is two or throe acres in 
area, more or less rounded in form, and has an abundant macrofiora of water 
lilies and pond weeds round its sides. The plankton was abundant, and 
closely resembled that of Wroxham Broad. It comprised :—ccc. Melosira 
distans ; cc. AT. granulata ; c. Gomphosphceria lacustris ; r. Microcystis 
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ffolsatica , Chroococcus limneticus, Gloeotilia protogenita, Dictyo&phcerium 
pulchellum , Richteriella botryoides var. tetraedrica ; rr. Scenedesmus quadri- 
cauda; rrr. Surirella (empty), Pandorina Morum , Pediastrum Boryanum , 
P. duplex^ P. duplex var. rugulosum , Ccvlastrum sphcericum , Richteriella 
quadriseta , Chodatella Broescheri , Scenedesmus Hystrix , 5. obliquus , 

& opoliensis var. carinatus , S. Raciborskii , Tetraedron caudatum var. 
ncisum. 

Group B.—Norwich Area. 

Surlingham Broad. 

The Broad lies a short distance down the river Yare from Norwich, and is 
connected with the river by channels at both ends. Its area is about thirty 
acres, and the depth is not much over three or four feet. The surface of the 
Broad is spread with large islands of Myriophyllum , among the floating 
fronds of which are abundant masses of Lemna gibba , L . polyrhiza , and 
L. minor. A little Hydrocharis was also seen. The sides of the Broad are 
fringed with Arundo. The channels leading from the river to the Broad, 
and the banks of the river itself, have a friuge of Poa aquatica as well as the 
Arundo. There is a tidal rise of a foot or more in the river. The river is 
reported to go blue in summer, but not the Broad itself. 

The phytoplankton of the Broad consisted largely of vegetable detritus 
and epiphytic organisms from the submerged macrophvta. The following 
were noted :—cc. Nitzschia acicularis; c. Cyclotella operculata, Synedra 
Ulna ; r. Melosira varians , Fragilariu cayucina, Oscillatoria chalybea ; rr. 
Actinastrum llantzschii ; rrr. Pediastrum Boryanum, Scenedesmus quadri- 
cauda , Richteriella botryoides var. tetraedrica . 

River Yare at Brundull. 

The collection was taken from the reach which runs parallel to the Broad. 
The collection contained much muddy detritus. The organisms which were 
present were very similar to those in the Broad, but in different proportions:— 
c. Nitzschia acicularis , Oscillatoria chalybea ; r. Melosira varians , Synedra 
L ina ; rr. Cyclotella operculata, Actinastrum Hantzschii , Scenedesmus quadri- 
cauda ; rrr. Pediastrum Boryanum, Richteriella botryoides var. tetraedrica , 

Rockland Broad. 

The Broad lies some distance down the river from Surlingham. It lies 
immediately at the foot of high ground at Rockland St. Mary. It is a 
headwater, and is connected with the river by a single outlet channel about 
three-quarters of a mile long. The area of the Broad is about a hundred 
acres and the depth some six or seven feet. The sides are fringed with 
Arundo and Typha angustifolia, with smaller amounts of Scirpus lacustris and 
Sparganium. Well out in the Broad are several small islands of Arundo . 
The bottom lias large patches of Potamogeton sp., and the bays are full of 
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Nuphar, Hippuris, and Sagittaria . The water-level changes with the tide. 
It is reported locally that a few years ago the Broad was under-flooded with 
salt water and the fish were killed. The plankton contained much flocculent 
vegetable detritus, together with :—ccc. Cyclotella operculata *; cc. Dictyo - 
sphairium pulchellum, Tetrastrum apiculatum ( Crucigenia apiculata ); c. 
Asterionella formosa, Pandorina Morum, Dinobryon Sertularia ; r. Melosira 
variant ; rr. Pediastrum Boryanumy Scenedesmus quadricauda, S. obliquus, 
S. opoliensis var. carinatus ; rrr. Melosira granulata, Pediastrum duplex, 
Tetrastrum staurogenieforme, T. Rocklandensis, sp. nov., Lagerheimia 
Wratislaviensis, Actinastrum Hantzschii, Scenedesmus acuminatus, Rirhteriella 
botryoides var. tetraedrica. 

Ormesby Broad, near Yarmouth. 

This Broad is the northern end of a large and much branched sheet of 
water which is called Rollesby Broad in its central part and Filby Broad 
at its southern end. The three sections are defined by two main roads which 
cross the Broad at narrow points where there are embankments and bridges. 
The whole Broad is a headwater, and is drained to the river by the Muck 
Fleet at the southern end. The formation of the Broad was probably 
different from that of the other (Pallis, 17, p. 220). The Broad is not tidal. 
At the time of collection, Ormesby Broad had a well-marked water-bloom of 
a blue-green colour. This is apparently normal for the season. The Broad 
was formerly used as a water-supply and, according to local information, 
44 the water had to be filtered twice.” The area is about two hundred acres, 
and the depth from six to ten feet. Around the margin there is a sharply, 
defined fringe of Arundo with fairly large patches of Typha angustifolia and 
small masses of Scirpus lacustris . Behind the rush-fringe on the north-east 
and north sides there is a wood of Alnus and Pinus sylvestris . The plankton 
was abundant and comprised :—cc. Melosira granulata ; c. M. distant, 
Asterionella formosa, Anabcena spiroides, A. affinis, Aphanizomenon Flos - 
aqua*, Gomphospharia lacustris, Microcystis ceruginosa , Pandorina Morum , 
Pediastrum Boryanum, P. duplex, P. biradiatum, Dictyosphcvrium pnlchellum ; 
r. Microcystis Flos~aqua>, M. Holsatica, Chroocoecus limneticus, Pediastrum 
Boryanum var. longicome, Scenedesmus acuminatus , Staurastrum dejectum; 
rr. Gomphosphceria Naegliana, Pediastrum duplex var. clathratum , P. Kaw- 
raiskii, Tetraedron limneticum, Staurastrum tetracerum , Ceratium ltirun- 
dinetla (two horned at base), Diplopsalis acuta ; rrr. Anabcena circinalis, A . 
Lemmemxanni , Pediastrum duplex var. rugulosum, P. Tetras, Coelastrum 
sphmricurn, Scenedesmus opoliensis (?), S. opoliensis var. carinatus, S. 
Radborskii, Selastrum Bibraianum, Richteriella botryoides var. tetraedrica, 
Staurastrum paradoxum . 

The relative abundance of species and varieties of Pediastrum, as seen 
by counting five microscopic fields, was;— Pediastrum Boryanum 14, 
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P. Boryanum var. longicorne 8, P. duplex var. rvgulosum 0, P. duplex var. 
clathratum 3, P. duplex 12, P. Kawraiskii 4, P. biradiatum 15. Total 56. 

The Distribution of the Alga-flora. 

The uniformity in the general level of the district, the frequent presence 
of both upper and lower connecting channels between Broad and river, and 
the secondary tidal rise and fall of the fresh water, unite to bring about an 
association between river and lake which is not met with in other parts of 
the English Lowland area. In this district there is a marked tendency 
towards the intermingling of the moving-water habitat (kinotohydric) and 
the still-water habitat (statohydric), with a corresponding fusion between the 
respective potamo- and lacuplankton *. The following table of the stations 
from which collections were taken shows the relation of the two habitats :_ 

River Channels : River Bure above Wroxhatn Bridge; River Bnre below 
Wroxham Broad ; River Yare at Brundall. 

Broads connected with the river by both upper and lower channels : 

(a) Shallow: Snrlingham Broad. 

(b) Deep : Wroxham Broad ; “ Upper Sulhouse Broad.” 

Broads which are headwaters : 

(a) Shallow and tidal: Rockland Broad. 

(b) Deep and non-tidal: Ormesby Broad. 

If the volume of the basin of the Broad is small in relation to the volume 
of river-water which flows into or through the Broad, the effect of the river- 
water will be proportionately greater than if the basin of the Broad was of 
greater volume— e. g., S'urlingham nnd Wroxham. Even in headwaters 
which are connected with the river by single channels only, the tidal rise and 
fall may cause river-water to flow into the Broad— e. g., Rockland Broad. 
Ormesby Broad is without any tidal rise or fall, and the river effect, therefore, 
will probably be at its minimum. 

The ecological meaning of the term “ river ” is obscure. Some of the chief 
features of rivers are given by Clark (4, p. CO seq.). He says that a river, 
from the point of view of the chemical composition of its water, is the 
average of all the tributaries, plus rain- and ground-water. The smaller 
streams may be variable because of local conditions, but the larger rivers 
tend to resemble one another very closely, especially in their lower courses. 
The flowing river is well supplied with carbon dioxide from the air and from 

* There is no term to denote the plankton of still water in general. The term 
lacuplankton is suggested (lacua, lacus=pool, lake, basin of a fountain; Lewie and Short 
Latin Dictionary, Oxford, 1880). The writer has shown (Griffiths, 10) that the still-water 
plankton can be divided into the limnoylankton of the larger and deeper waters, the 
plankton of shallow waters, and the heleo-plankton of mixed or intermediate 
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the decaying vegetation. Its salts are abundant, and they are kept in solution 
by the carbon dioxide. Precipitation is rare. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the rivers are of two distinct kinds. 
In the first group are those rivers in which the volume of water supplied by 
the tributaries is greater than the volume of water which the main channel 
will hold. Eere the water of the main channel is being constantly changed 
by the flow of the stream. This is the type of river to which reference is 
made above. 

In the second group are those rivers which, owing to accidents of geological 
development, have beds which are too large for their present drainage-areas, 
with the result that the volume of the main channel is greater than the 
volume of water supplied by the tributaries. Such rivers resemble greatly 
elongated lakes. The water in the main channel is not continually changed, 
but is like a long lake with a relatively small stream running through. 
Rivers of this kind are really statohydric habitats, and are only pseudo- 
kinetohydric. They may, in fact, develop typical limnoplankton of Myxo- 
phycesB, Ceratium hirundelta and Asterionella . Ecologically therefore, a 
river may be a very variable habitat, and may vary in type from one part of 
its course to another. 

The Rivers Yare and Bure in this district are lower courses, and they may 
be considered as showing the features which Clarke describes—namely, 
a great abundance of dissolved salts held in solution to a large extent 
by the plentiful dissolved carbon dioxide. They may be considered as 
eu-kinetohydric habitats. 

This habitat is apparently very unfavourable for most limnoplanktonts, 
but a few benthoplanktonts from the shallower weedy waters of the drainage 
area seem able to survive and form the so-called potamoplankton. Apart 
from casuals which have been swept into the stream by rainfall, there may 
be distinguished two types of potamoplanktouts—namely, (a) those which are 
as plentiful in the river as in the statohydric habitat, and ( b ) those whioh are 
more plentiful. In this area the former class is represented by Cyclotella 
operculata and Actinastrum Hantzschii , both of which are commonly found 
in rivers (see West, 26, p. 445), and perhaps there might be added 
liichteriella botryoides , Tetrastrum apiculatum , and Scenedesmus oplitnsis 
var. carinatus. 

The class which is more plentiful in the river than elsewhere may be 
represented by Melosira variant, which does definitely appear to be associated 
with weedy habitats through which run considerable volumes of water (see 
Griffiths, 6, p. 426). Butcher (3), in his investigation of the plankton of 
the River Wharfe, Yorks, describes what is perhaps a parallel in Gonatozygon 
monotcenium , which is more plentiful in the river than in the still-water 
habitats. The rest of the wharf plankton appears to be more or less casual 
in type. 

LINN. JOURN.“BOTANY, VOL. XLVII. 2 Z 
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The chemical effect of the river-water upon the water of the statohydric 
Broad will be to increase the salts-content of that habitat. Pearsall ( 10 ) has 
pointed out the great influence of dissolved salts upon the periodicity of 
diatoms. As far as my experience goes, diatom abundance is also associated 
with considerable volume and depth of water, and high salts-content alone 
does not ensure diatom abundance. Shallow and weedy waters may show 
very high sal ts-con tent, but, nevertheless, there is no diatom abundance— e . g., 
ltyton Willows Pool, co. Durham, and most small lowland pools (see 
Drew, 5). With this proviso, Pearsall’s explanation may be applied to 
account for the immense abundance of Melosira granulata and il/. distorts in 
Wroxham and Ormeshy Broads. This dominance is not found in the River 
Bure above Wroxham Broad, but only in the Broad itself and in the river 
below, nor is it found in the shallow Rockland Broad. One might conclude 
that the significant ecological factors in this area are, first, a definitely linino- 
planktonic habitat (/. e., basins of some size and depth), and, secondly, the 
enrichment of the water of the basin by the infusion of river-water, which 
contains much dissolved salts. The same explanation of the enrichment of 
limnoplanktonic habitats by the salts brought in by rivers may also account 
for similar dominance of Melosira in the Danish and North German waters 
described by Wesenberg-Lund (23). 

The River Yareat Brundall might he considered to have a potamoplankton 
in the sense given above. Its constituents are for the most part derived 
from the adjacent Surlingham Broad. Oscillatoria chalt/bea, however, is 
more plentiful in the river than in the Broad, and may therefore be con¬ 
sidered as having its origin in the river. The latter is contaminated with 
town effluent. 

The plankton of the River Bure is also derived from still-water habitats, 
with the addition of the empty tests of diatoms from the mud. Below 
Wroxham Broad the river swarms with Melosira granulata and M . distans 
from the Broad. 

Wroxham Broad itself, and also u Upper Salhousc Broad/’ is mainly 
limnoplanktonic, hut greatly affected by the influence of the water of the 
river. There is a marked absence of Myxophyceae, Asterionella is rare, and 
the typical limnoplanktont of lowland waters, Ceratium hirundinella, was not 
found. 

Rockland Broad, off the River Yare, is mainly benthoplanktonic or 
heleoplankionic, but the presence of certain Protococcales indicates potamic 
influence. 

Ormesby Broad is almost entirely limnoplanktonic. Myxophycese are 
abundant, Asterionella occurs in fair numbers and Ceratium hirundinella is 
also present. River-water influence is seeu in the abundant occurrence pf 
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Melosira gramdata and Mdistans . A peculiar feature of the plankton is the 
occurrence of several species of Pediastrum in considerable numbers. The 
presence of Anabama afjinis and Diplopsalu acuta point to relation with 
Continental waters rather than with other waters of the English Lowlands. 

Relation to other Areas . 

The plankton found in this area differs rather markedly in character from 
that encountered in other parts of the English Lowlands. Geographically, 
the area is not paralleled elsewhere in Great Britain, and it is necessary to 
turn to the Continent to find a similar district. In Denmark, perhaps, one 
finds the closest parallel to the conditions prevalent in this Norfolk area, and 
the plankton of the Danish lakes correspondingly resembles that found here. 
The other lakes of the English Lowland area are for the most part rather 
deeper in proportion to their surface area, and their characteristic alga-floral 
dominants are Myxophycese, Asterionella and Ceratium hirundinella. Melosira 
(jmnulata only occasionally occurs, as in Hanmer Mere and in White and 
Chapel Mercs in the Shropshire-Cheshire district (Griffith, 8, p. 92), and also 
in Upper Bittcll Reservoir, near Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, but never in 
great abundance. The lake which most closely resembles the Broads in basin 
contour and depth is Hornsea Mere, E. Yorkshire, but this lake has a 
dominant Myxophycean flora together with a variety of Ceratium hirundinella. 
The significant geographical difference between Hornsea Mere and the 
Broads is the absence of river influence in the former, and this difference is 
shared by the other Lowland waters. It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the influx of river-water is the factor which differentiates this area from the 
rest of the Lowlands and equates it to the Danish area. 

A peculiar feature of the Norfolk plankton is the absence of Eudorina. 
This alga has an extremely wide habitat r<mge, and occurs in both neutral 
and alkaline waters and in all sizes of pools and lakes, and in very varied 
concentrations of dissolved salts. Pandorina is more restricted in occurrence* 
but, nevertheless, the influence of river conditions seems to favour it, and it is 
a characteristic “ potamoplanktont.” Eudorina , however, appears to find the 
influx of river-water unfavourable to its growth, and its absence from the 
plankton of the district is quite striking. 
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List of Plankton Alga-flora. 
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List of Plankton A lpa-flora (cont.). 


Ohlobophyckae (cont,). 

Pbotococoalks ( cont ). 

Cadastrum aphcericmn Naeg. 

Tet rostrum apiculatum (Lemm.) Schmidle . .. . 
,, 8 tan rage n iefonn e (Scliroed.) Lem in. 

,, Rochlandensis sp. nov. 

Layerhcimiti JVraUslavitnsis Schroed. 

Chodutella Drocscheri Lemni. 

„ longxseta Lemni. 

Aetinastrum Ilantzsehii Lagerb. 

Scenedesmus acuminatum (Lagerli.) Chod. 



Hansg. 1 

,, denhctdatm Lagerb. 

„ Hy strip Lagerb. 1 

„ obtu/uus (Turp.) Kuetz. 

,, opoliensis P. Iticbler (?) . 

,, f , var. carinntus Lemni. ! 

„ quadricanda (Turp.) Br6b. 

,, Racdmrskii Woloszynslia.j 

Ankistrodesmits fa lea t us var. mirabilis \V. A: 

G. S. West . 

Setenastrum Bibraianum Rein&ch. 

Tetraedmn minimum (A. Hr.) Hansg. 

„ caudatnni var. incisum Lagerb. 

„ Hmneticum Borge . 


Richteriella botryoides (Schmidle) Lemm., mr, 

„ tetradrica Lemm. 

,, quadriseta Lemm . 

| Kirchncriella gracillima Boblin. 
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Notes on Species. 

Bacillarie®. 

Melosira (Orthosira) granulata Ehrenb. (von Schoenfeldt, Siisswasser- 
flora, Deutschlands, Osterreicbs u. d. Schweitz, x. Bacillarieales, p. 16). 
The diatom occurred in abundance in Wroxham and Ormesby Broads in 
association with Melosira distans . Under the name of Orthosira punctata, 
n. sp., it is recorded by W. Smith in British Diatomaceee, ii. p. 62, as from 
44 Ormesby, Norfolk, October and November 1853.” It also occurs in some 
of the larger and deeper Lowland waters (Griffiths, 8, p. 82), and was found 
by the writer in 1926 in Upper Bittell Reservoir, a large and deep artificial 
water near Bromsgrove, W ores. 

Melosira distans Kuetz. The dominant planktont in Wroxham and 
a co-dominant in Ormesby. Messrs. West record M. crenulata Kuetz. 
(= M. Binderiana Kuetz., sec. von Schoenfeldt, loc. cit. p. 15) from Lough 
Neagh. M. distans differs from it in having no teeth on the upper edge of 
the valve face, in being less punctulate, and much broader and shorter. 

Myxophyce®. 

OsoillatoriA chalybea Mertens (Lemmermann, Kryptogamenflora Mark 
Brandenburg, iii., Algen I. p. 3). Occurred mainly in River Yare, at 
Brundall, and also in smaller quantities in Surlingham Broad. Its occurrence 
is probably due to a combination of sewage efHuent and salt-water con¬ 
tamination. 

Anabasna affinis Lemm. loc. cit. pp. 179-183. Occurred only in 
Ormesby Broad. The variety intermedia Griff, is frequent in the plankton 
of the larger waters of Southern Cheshire, Shropshire, and the Isle of 
Anglesey (Griffiths, 8, p. 91). The variety differs from the type only in size. 

Chlorophyoe®. 

Ulotrichales. 

Gloetilia protogehita Kuetz. (lieering, in Siisswasserflora, vi. p. 50). 
Occurred in Wroxham Broad and Upper Salhouse Broad in some numbers. 
It resembles Stichococcus scojmlinus Hazen in not having marked con¬ 
strictions between the cells of the filament, but the size and form of the 
chloroplast equate it to G. protogenita. 

Protococcales. 

Pediastrum biradiatitm Meyen (Brunnthaler, in Siisswasserflora, v. 
p. 105). Common in Ormesby Broad, and found also in the River Bure, at 
Wroxham Bridge. It has been found previously in Oss Mere,-near Whit¬ 
church, Salop (Griffiths, 8, p. 84). A typical specimen is shown as fig. 3. 
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PediaSTRUM Kawkaiskyi Schmidle (Brnnnthaler, loc . cit. p. 103). 
This rare species occurred in some numbers in Ormesby Broad. It is peculiar 
in having the prolongations of the peripheral cells of the coenobium arranged 
transversely. It is a rare alga on the (Jontinent, and does not appear to have 


Text-figs. 1 -4. 

(All figures arc drawn with the aid of the camera lucida, .'it a magnification of 

GoO diameters.) 



Pig. 1. 1*edia4trum Ratcnmlyi Schmidle, from Ormesby Broad. Ooenobiumof fifteen colls. 

» v „ ., ('wnol)iuin of thirly->i.v 

^ cells. 

Fig. H Pcdiastrum biradiatum Meycn/fvom Ormesby Broad. - - 

Fig. 4. MkhterMa qmdri*Ua Lenum, from Upper Salli. usc Broad. 
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been recorded for this country. It is widely distributed, and occurs in the 
Wisconsin plankton in North America (Smith, G. M., 22, p. 170, pi. 46. 
figs. 10-13). Two specimens are shown as figs. 1 and 2. 

Tbtrastrum apiculatum (Lemm.) Schmidle = Staurogenia apiculata 
Lemm. (Brunnthaler, loc. cit. p. 177) as Crucigenia apiculata (Lemm.) 
Schmidle (Griffiths, Journ. Linnean Soc., Botany, vol. xliii. 1916, p. 431, 
pi. 34. fig, 13). The alga occurred in relative abundance in Rockland 
Broad, It has been recorded by the writer from Wilden Pool, Worcs, 
under the name of Crucigenia apiculata (see above). Wilden Pool is 
supplied with water from the River Stour. 

Lagerheimia Wratislaviensis Schroeder. Also occurred in Rockland 
Broad. It is rare, but widely distributed, having been found in Berkshire 
'Griffiths, 7, p. 9), Northumberland and Durham (Griffiths, 10, p. 191), 
Worcestershire (Grove, Bristol, and Carter, 12, p. 27), and on the Continent 
(Brunnthaler, loc. cit. p. 136). 

Ohodatella Drokscheri Lemm. (Brunnthaler, loc. cit. p. 139). In 
Wroxham Broad, but very rare. It differs from Ch. ciliata (Lagerh.) 
Lemm. in having the bristles distributed all over the cell and not only at the 
poles. It is apparently new to this country, but it is widely distributed and 
occurs in the Wisconsin plankton, U.S.A. (Smith, 22, p. 131, Lagerheimia 
JJroescheri (Lemm.) Prints.)• 

Ohodatella longiseta Lemm. (Brunnthaler, loc. cit . p. 139). One 
specimen seen in Wroxham Broad with six polar spines. It is apparently 
new to Britain ; it also occurs in the Wisconsin plankton. 

Scenedesmus Hystkix Lagerh. (Brunnthaler, loc. cit. p. 165). One 
specimen seen in “ Upper Salhousc Broad.” The surface of the cell is 
adorned with very short hair-like processes. The record is apparently 
new for this country. Again, it is also recorded for Wisconsin. 

Soenedesmus opoliensis P. Richter var. carinatus Lemm. (Brunnthaler, 
loc. cit. p. 166 ; Smith, G. M., 22, p. 159, pi. 41. figs. 8-11). This alga is 
rare, but widely distributed in the area, occurring in Wroxham, Rockland, 
and Ormesby. I have found it also in Battersea Park Pool, London. In 
Ormesby one or two specimens were observed where the axes of the two 
middle cells of the coenobium were distinctly inclined obliquely, and in 
parallel, to the axes of the lateral cells, as in the type-form figured by 
Brunnthaler, p. 164, fig. 228. All other specimens agreed with the variety, 
and not with the type. Smith, however, figures the variety as the typo. 
Ihese Norfolk specimens agree with his figures. 

Soenedesmus Raoiborskii Woloszynska (Griffiths, 6, p. 433, pi. 34. 
figs. 7 & 8). This very curious species occurred in small numbers in 
Wroxham, Upper Salhouse, and Ormesby. The coenobium was often in a 
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state of division (see figs. 6 & 7). It consists of a group of four slightly 
lunate cells which adhere by their broad sides instead of by their narrower 
edges. It differs from Tetradesmus wisconsinensis G. M. Smith (Smith, 22, 
p. 150, pi. 37. figs. 7-11 ; also Brunnthaler, loc. cit . p. 160, footnote) in 
having a reverse method of aggregation of the cells of the coenobium. 
S. Raciborskii is not listed by Brunnthaler. I have found it in Wilden Pool, 
Wores (see above). 

Text-figs. 5-8. 



Fig. 5. 7 'ctrastrum Rocklandensis, sp. nov., from Rockland Broad. Three cells of the 
parental coenobium are figured, and the filial coenobium derived from the fourth. 
Close to the young ccenobium there lies the spinous conical apical part of the 
fourth parental cell. 

Fiji. 6. Scenedesmvs Raciborskii Woloszynska, from Ormesby Broad. The figure shows an 
axial view of a ccenobium in which threo of the cells are dividing. The young 
cells are adhering by their lateral sides to form a packet. 

Fig. 7. Sccnedesmus Raciborskii Woloszynska, from Wrexham Broad. Mature ccenobium, 
viewed laterally and posteriorly. 

Fig. 8. Scenedesmus opoliensis P. Richter var. carinatus Lemin., from Ormesby Broad. 

Richteriella botryoides (Schmidle) Lemni. = AJicractinium pusillum 
Fresen (G. M. Smith, loc . cit. p. 125). The variety tetmedrica Lemm. 
occurred m the more potamic habitats in this area. The type was not seen, 
but it occurfe in Ryton Willows Pool, Oo. Durham, and is also recorded for 
Worcestershire by Hodgetts (Grove, Bristol, and Carter, 12, p. 27). Smith 
says that “the form tetraedrica (is) unworthy of recognition,” but it seems 
quite characteristic of this area, though doubtless it shades off into the type 
elsewhere. 

Richteriella quadriseta Lemm. == 7?. botryoides \nv.guadriseta (Lemm.) 
Schmidle (Brunnthaler, loc, cit . p. 119) = Micractinium quadriselum (Lemm.) 
G. M. Smith (Smith, loc. cit . p. 126). One specimen was seen in Upper 
Salhouse Broad (fig. 4). 

Desmidiea 

Staurastkum paradoxum Meyen, var. biradiatum Griff. (Griffiths, Journ. 
Linn. Soc., Botany, vol. xlvii. 1925, p. 89, pi. 1. figs, 1-3). This desmid is 
quite characteristic of the larger and deeper Lowland waters. It appeared 
in very small numbers in Wroxham Broad, but was not seen in Ormesby. 
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S. pabadoxum Meyen and S. dejectum Breb. were both seen in Ormesby 
Broad, the former in very small numbers and the latter rather more 
plentifully. Both are desmids of wide distribution. 

Peridiniea. 

Oeratium hirundinella 0. F. Mueller. This characteristic planktont of 
the medium-sized and larger Lowland waters occurred only in Ormesby 
Broad. It is a rather small variety with only two basal horns, very much 
like the variety which was found by the writer in Hornsea Mere, Yorks 
(Griffiths, 9, p. 246). 

Diplops alis acuta Entz. fil. (Schilling, in Siisswasserflora, iii. p. 51) = 
Glenodinium acutum Apstein, in Das Snsswasserplankton, 1896, p. 152 = 
1‘eridinivm latum Paulsen (Nordisches Plankton, viii. Peridiniales, p. 41 ; 
also Lcmmermnnn, loc. cit. p. 674, figs. 1-7, p. 651). This very interesting 


Text-figs. 9-11. 



Fig. 9. Diplopsalis acuta Entz til., from Ormesby Broad. Anterior view. 

Fig-10.. „ „ „ „ Posterior view. 

Fig. 11. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Axial posterior view, showing 

depth of the equatorial furrow and the oblique position of the longitudinal 
furrow. 

Peridinian occurred in fair numbers in Ormesby Broad. It has been 
recorded for some of the North German lakes, but has not hitherto been 
found in this country. It is the only freshwater representative of a 
marine genus. It is shown in figs. 9, 10, 11. 

Tetrastrum Rocklandrnsis, sp. nov. (fig. 5). One specimen of a 
species of Tetrastrum was observed in the plankton of Rockland. Broad. 
It does not seem to agree with any form previously figured, and it is 
therefore described here as new. The colony consists of four ellipsoidal 
cells arranged in a cruciform manner- Iu the young coenobium the bases 
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of the cells are adpressed, so that the inner ends of the cells are angulate. 
Each cell has one apical axial spine, which is as long as or twice as long 
as the length of the cell. On division, the upper part of the wall of the 
cell appears to split off as a small conical cap with the spine projecting 
from the apex (see fig. 5). The diagnosis is as follows :— 

Tetrastrum Rocklandensis , sp. nov. Coonobium crucifonne, e quattuor 
cellulis ellipsoidalibus compositum ; cellula quseque in apice spina axiali 
armata. Diain. cell. 5-6 /x, long. cell. 7-10 fi ; long, spinse 10-14 /x. 
Iu plankton ltockland Broad, Norfolk, England. 
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Resin Canals in Seedling Conifers. By Charles S. IIanes, Research Student 
of Downing College, Cambridge. Exhibition of 1851 Research Scholar. 
[Communicated by Professor A. C. Seward, F.R.S., F.L.S.] 

(Plate 37 and 20 Text-figures.) 

[Read 12th May, 1927.] 

The present account is concerned mainly with the primary resin canals of 
conifers, as distinct from canals occurring in tissues of cambial origin. Most 
of the observations have been made on seedling material, but where possible 
these have been supplemented by comparison with adult organs. In recent 
years considerable attention has been given to the resin-secreting structures 
in this group of plants: most investigators, however, have confined their 
studies to the resin canals in the secondary wood. The literature lacks 
comparative accounts of the primary resin canals, as most of the recorded 
data are incidental to the description of other features. It is hoped that the 
present account may help to fill in this gap, and give a more complete 
picture of the resin-secreting structures of the Conifers. 

Some authors tend to emphasize the importance of the structure and 
distribution of resin canals as a clue to phylogeny. The writer hesitates to 
assign any such significance to the data on primary resin canals now pre¬ 
sented. It is felt that much more must be known about the factors governing 
the secretion of resin before the character of resin canals can be interpreted 
as phylogenetic evidence. 

Many species of Coni ferae have been examined, and I am deeply indebted 
to the many persons who have supplied material, especially to Dr. A. W 
Hill, the Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kow, and to Mr. H. Gilbert- 
Carter, the Director, Cambridge Botanic Garden. I am also very grateful 
to Mr. T. G. Hill, of University College, London, who has been very helpful, 
and has kindly permitted me to use his extensive collection of serial sections 
of conifer seedlings. These preparations have greatly facilitated the work. 

Description of the Primary Resin Canals. 

Tribe ABIETIKEAJE. 

It has been known for many years that the Abietine® have primary resin 
canals in their roots. The canals are of two types, which will be referred to 
as the root-pole canals and the central canals. Root-pole canals are closely 
associated with primary xylem poles, and occur in the roots of the genera 
Pirns, Picea } Larix , and Pseudotsuga . Central canals, on the other hand ? 
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occur in the middle of the metaxylem, in the roots of Abies, Cedrus, Pseudo - 
laris, and Tsuga. Van Tieghem (1872, p. 194^ recognized these features, 
which are later referred to by Jeffrey (1905) when he proposed the division 
of the Abietineao into the two subfamilies Pineae and Abietese. Text-fig. 1 
shows the position of the two types of primary root canal. 


Text-fig. 1. 



ABC 

Roots of Abietineae, showing root-polo canals in A (Finns) and B ( IHcea, Laris, 
and Fseudotsuya ); central root caual in 0. 


Tkxt-fhj. 2. 



Transverse section of a small root of Finns sylvestris , (x 280.) OB, root-pole resin canal 
p:r, protoxylem; mx , metaxylem; P, undifferentiated tissue. 


Tkxt-fig. 3. 



Oomposite structure from the root-pole region of a Finus Strobus root, (X 280.) 

Root-pole canals lie close to the protoxylem plates of the root, and in the 
genus Pinus , where the protoxylem differentiates as a Y-shaped strand, the 
resin canal lies in the angle of the Y (text-fig. 1, A, and text-fig; 2)* In 
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the upper resin canal in text-fig. 2 a xylem element abuts directly upon the 
lumen of the canal, which is an unusual feature. Lower down in the same 
series of sections this xylem element was continuous longitudinally with a 
parenchyma cell. It is probable that this structure is of the type shown in 
text-fig. 3. Several of these composite structures were found in strands of 
tissue from the region of the primary canals of Pinus Strohus roots. The 
tissue was softened in an aqueous solution containing 5 per cent, nitric acid 
and 5 per cent, chromic acid, and then teased out on a slide. 

Root-pole canals of older roots are shown in microphotographs 1 and 2 

(PI. 37). 

There is considerable variation in the, upward extent of rool-pole canals in 
different species: in some species of Pinus they extend up into the cot\ ledons; 
in other species of Pinus and in the genera Picea , Lari# , and Pseudotsuga 
they end at lower levels in the hypocotyl and root. This is shown in the 
following table :— 


Pinus australis. 
P. insignis. 

P. Murrayana. 
P. syioestris. 

P. excelsa. 

P. Strobus. 

P. halepemis. 

P. maritima . 

P. Coulteri. 

P. pinea. 

P. Gerardiana. 
Larix. 

Picea . 

Pseudotsuga. 


1 The root-pole canals extend more than halfway up the 
| cotyledons. 

The root-pole canals end in the bases of the cotyledons. 


[ The root-pole canals end in the upper region of the 
f hypocotyl. 


1 The root-pole canals end in the lower region of the 
f hypocotyl. 


In the genera Abies, Cedrus ) Tsuga , and Pseudolaruv the roots have 
primary resin canals of the central canal type. These are not so regular in 
distribution, and will be mentioned in the descriptions of the particular 
species. 


Genus Pinus. 

Pinus australis. 

Serial sections of two seedlings were examined. Each of the cotyledons 
has a root-pole canal (text-fig. 4). In the figure, canals from two adjacent 
cotyledons are shown joining together at the cotyledonary node to form 
one root-pole canal. The vascular strands of cotyledons undergo various 
transitions in their course into the root. Hill and de Fraine (1908) suggest 
the following terminology: a whole-cotyledon is one whose vascular strand 
descends to form one pole of the root structure (text-fig. 5); a half-cotyledon 
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Text-fig. 4. 



Diagram showing the cotyledonary node in Pinu* auttralu. 
The root-pole resin canals are shown in dotted lines. 
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is one whose vascular strand corresponds to only one-half of a root-pole, in 
which case the root-pole bundle is bifurcated, a branch going to each of two 
adjacent half-cotyledons; the vascular strands of some cotyledons take no 
part in the formation of the root structure, and these are called subsidiary 
cotyledons. The half-cotyledons of Pinus australis possess branches of root- 
pole canals, as in text-fig. 4. 


Text-fig. 5. 



Diagram of cotyledonary bundle in the transition region b< tween the exarch structure in 
the root and tho endarch in the cotyledon. The root-pole canal is shown in black; 
profcoxylem black; metaxylem dotted. 

Pinus insignis. 

Text-fig. 4 will also serve for this species. Two seedlings were studied. 
One had five whole-cotyledons, each of which had a root-pole canal. In the 
other seedling there were eight cotyledons (text-fig. G,A). The numbers 
1 to 8 in this diagram represent the vascular strands of the cotyledons. 
Nos. 1 and 8 are whole-cotyledons, and all the others are ha If-cotyledons. 
All have root-pole canals except No, 5. Other drawings in text-fig. 6 show 
vascular strands with associated root-pole canals at different levels in the 
seedling. 

LINK. JQUBN,—BOTANY. VOL. XLVII. 
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Pinut instgni*. A. Diagram of transverse section of cotyledonary node. Nos. 1-8 are 
cotyledonary traces. 1 and 8 are whole-cotyledons; all the others are half-cotyledons. 
B, C, D, and E show vascular strands (x 260), B, level of cotyledonary node; C, in 
lower part of hypocotyl'; D & E, halfway up cotyledons 4 and 6, (No. 5 has no root- 
pole canal.) 
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Pinus Murrayana (var. Sargenti). 

Five seedlings were used whose cotyledons varied from three to five in 
number. In four seedlings all the cotyledons were whole-cotyledons, and in 
these root-pole canals extended up about one-quarter of their length. The 
other seedling bad two whole-cotyledons and two half-cotyledons (text-fig. 7). 


Text-fig. 7. 



Pinus Murrayana. Sections at various levels (x 30). A, lower hypocotyl; 
B, upper hypocotyl; 0, cotyledonary node ; D, slightly above C. 


In each of the whole-cotyledons, which are considerably larger than the 
others, the canal extends to the tip. The smaller of the two half-cotyledons 
has no root-pole canal, while the larger one has only a short canal. 

Pinus sylvestris. 

Hill and de Fraine (1909) and Ohauveaud (1911) have described the 
vascular anatomy of this species, and have recorded the presence of short 
resin canals in the bases of the cotyledons. These short root-pole canals are 
often absent from half-cotyledons. 

3 a 2 
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Pikus excelsa, P. Strobus, P. HALEPENSIS, P. maritima, and P. Coulteri. 

These species have no canals in their cotyledons. The root-pole canals 
end in the upper part of the hypocotyl, as is shown in text-fig. 8. This 
diagram is based on Pinus excelsa . At their upper ends the root-pole canals 
have numerous horizontal canals associated with them leading out to bulb¬ 
like expansions beyond tlie cambium. These structures were also observed 
in P. Strobus and P. maritima , but the available seedlings of P. halepensis 
and P. Coulteri were too young to show thorn. These horizontal canals are 


Text-fio. 8. 



Pinus excelsa. Diagram of cotyledonary node with opicotyl. The root-pole canals (R.P.C.) 
are connected with horizontal canals at their upper end. The horizontal canals end in 
bulbs (B) outside the cambium (C.W.). COT., cotyledon. C.11.C., 1\L., P.L.B. are 
explained in the text. 

embedded in medullary rays, and they connect openly with the root-pole 
canals. The bulbs are formed from the cambium, and ns they develop are 
pushed out into the primary cortex. Several of these structures are shown 
in photomicrographs 3 and 4 (PI. 37). They seem similar to the horizontal 
canals originating from the vertical canals in the secondary wood of steins 
and roots, as described by Thomson and Sifton (1925). Further reference 
to these horizontal canals ending in bulbs is made later in the concluding 
discussion. 

Pikus pinea, P. canariensis, P. Gkrardiana, and P. edulis. 

The cotyledons of these -species have no root-pole canals, but there are 
other resin canals lying in a more superficial position which will be referred 
to as corner canals. 
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PlNUS PINEA. 

About sixty seedlings of this species were examined. Serial sections were 
made of six of these ; the rest were observed under the binocular microscope, 
which reveals the course of the corner canals. Each cotyledon has a pair of 
these canals, which lie close beneath the surface, one in each of the outer 


Tkxt-fig. 9. 



Pitita pinea. Diagram of the cotyledonary node showing the corner canals. 

corners of the cotyledon (text-fig. 9). They extend from the tips of the 
cotyledon downwards an inch or more into the hypocotyl, where they tend 
to be arranged in pairs. 
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Many minor variations from the regular pattern occur, as is shown in 
text-fig. 9. In one specimen the two corner canals from adjacent cotyledons 
joined together and continued down the hypocotyl us a single canal. One 
small cotyledon had only one corner canal. Occasionally small additional 
canals are present, either as branches of corner canals or lying separately. 

The canals develop at a very early stage, as was found from sections of a 
seedling still enclosed within the endosperm. 

PlNUS CANARIENSIS. 

This species also has corner canals which continue down the hypocotyl. 
In addition, however, there are other superficial canals along the inner 
surfaces of the cotyledons. These are very short and do not continue into 
the hypocotyl (text-fig. 10). 

Text-fig. 10. 



Pinus canariemh. Transverse section of h cotyledon. cc f corner canals; 
to, canals along inner surfaces. 

Pinus Gerardiana. 

Twelve seedlings were sectioned. Corner canals are present, as in P.pinea , 
but they end at the bases of the cotyledons, the hypocotyl having no cortical 
resin canals. Below the lines of junction of adjacent cotyledons there is a 
series of small cysts, or resin-pockets, shown in transverse section in text- 
fig. 11, A. A drawing of one of these, reconstructed from serial sections, is 
seen in text-fig. 11, B. 

The Stem and Leaves of Pinus. 

The epicotyl of a pine seedling is thickly covered with juvenile leaves 
arranged in a close spiral. Each leaf has two resin canals which lie in the 
mesophyll, one at each side of the vascular bundle. The position of these 
canals varies slightly in different species. The following description is based 
on Pinus excelsa. 

The epicotyl, in transverse section, shows a ring of six conspicuous 
longitudinal resin canals in its cortex (text-fig. 8, C.K.C.). The leaf-traces pass 
out between them. At the base of each juvenile leaf (P.L.) a branch canal 
(P.L.B.) arises from each of the two adjacent longitudinal canals of the 
epicotyl, and these two branches continue out into the leaf, forming the 
lateral canals in the mesophyll. This is shown in text-fig. 8 and also in 




Pitws Qerardiam . A is a slightly oblique section through the cotyledonary node, cc, corner 
canals j rp, resin cysts. B shows a reconstruction of one of the cysts ( rp ). C, a comer 
canal (x 250). The dark cells without content ore so-called tannin sacs. 
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microphotograph 5 (PI. 37), In this section three longitudinal canals of 
the epicotyl are shown, with leaf-traces from two juvenile leaves between 
them: four smaller canals, the lateral canals of the two leaves, are cut 
in various stages of separation from the cortical canals. 

The cortical canals of the epicotyl end blindly above the cotyledonary 
node. They do not connect with any lower resin canals. Moreover, the 
cortical canals of each year’s growth in length form separate systems which 
do not connect with the canals in the cortex above or below. The number of 
canals which form in the cortex increases as the growing point of the stem 
becomes older. 


Text-fio. 12. 



Pinus Pinaster , young stem axis. Diagram of spur shoot in axil of a juvenile leaf, 
spur shoot; //., juvenile leaf; cc. } cortical canal of young stem. 

The resin canals in the adult leaves of Pinus have been dealt with by many 
investigators. The number and position of canals varies considerably in 
adult leaves of the same species. There is, however, a tendency to have two 
lateral canals, which are more constant than the others, and in some species 
more prominent. The resin canals of pine needles have not been seen to 
connect with the cortical canals of the stem, even when spur shoots occur on 
very young stems in the axils of juvenile leaves. Such an instance is shown 
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in text-fig. 12i which is based on data from serial sections of a young stem 
of Pinut Pinaster. Short branches from the cortical canals run into the base 
of the spur shoot, but these do not connect with the adult leaf canals. The 
lateral canals of the juvenile leaf are connected with the stem canals, as was 
mentioned above. Spur shoots in P. Strobus and P. Laricio were similar. 

Genus Picea. 

PlCBA EXCELS A, P. AJANENS1S, P. NIGRA, P. MoRINDA, and P. ALBA. 

These are all similar in the distribution of resin canals. The cotyledons 
are small and have no resin canals. The root-pole canals do not extend above 
the root. In three-year-old plants of Picea excelsa and P. Morinda the upper 
endings of the root-pole canals were about two inches below the cotyledonary 
traces. 

Genus Larix. 

Larix occidentahs and L. laricina. 

There arc no resin canals in the cotyledons. The root-pole canals end in 
the lower part of the hypocotyl. 

Larix lbptolepis. 

The two specimens examined had each four cotyledons, and in all of these 
there are short corner canals. The canals are very irregular and do not 
extend into the hypocotyl. 

Tkxt-fig. 13. 


Abies bakatnea. A, section through cotyledonary node, showing corner canals, ce. 

B, a corner canal (X 250). 

Genus Abies. 

Abies balsamka, A. Veitchei, A. nephrolefis, and A. magnifica. 

In these species corner canals are present in the cotyledons. These canals 
do not extend below the cotyledonary node; they lie very close to the 
epidermis (text-fig. 13). 
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Abies sibirica. 

In the single specimen available there are corner canals as in the pre¬ 
ceding species. There is also a series of cysts situated below the lines of 
junction of adjacent pairs of cotyledons as in Pinus Gerardiana. These 
were not seen in any other species. 

Abies pectinata. 

There are no resin canals in the cotyledons, which are small. 

Genus Cedrus. 

Cedrus Dropaha. 

Two seedlings, each of which had eleven cotyledons, were examined. The 
extent of .the canals in these is varied ; some of the canals do not extend 
higher than halfway up the cotyledon, w r hile others are confined to the 
upper part of the cotyledon. 

CEDBUS ATLANTIC a. 

No resin canals were seen in the cotyledons. Otherwise the seedlings are 
very similar to Cedrus Deodara . 


Text-fio. 14. 



Pseudolarix Kaempferi . Section through cotyledons and leaves of the plumule. 

The small black dots represent tannin sacks. 

Genus Pseudolarix. 

Pseudolarix Kaempferi. 

Two seedlings had each five cotyledons. Corner canuls are present 
extending to the base of the cotyledons (iext-fig. 14). 
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Genus Tsuga. 

Tsuga diversifloha and T. canadensis. 

There are no canals in the cotyledons. The leaves of the plumule have a 
single canal which runs centrally beneath the midrib (text-figs, 15&16). 
These midrib canals extend down into the bases of the leaves, where they end 


Text-fig. 15. 



Tsuga canadensis. Section through cotyledons and plumulary leaves. 

(Hlack dots are tannin sacks.) 

blindly. This is also the condition in adult leaves. Longitudinal cortical 
canals are not present in the stem. Thus Tsuga differs from the other 
Abietineee. 


Tribe CUPRESSINEJE. 


Junij)erus ojcycedvs. 

„ bermudiana. 
Widdringtonia Whytei . 

„ Mahonu 

Actinostrobus pyramidalis . 
Thuja occidental ™. 
Libocedms decurrens. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana . 


Cupressus torulosa . 

„ obtusa . 

Callitris rolmsta . 

„ verrucosa . 

„ Muelleri . 

„ calcarata. 

„ rhomboidea • 

„ australis . 


The distribution of resin canals in all these species is similar (text-fig. 16). 
It is the same as in Tsuga . (The adult leaves of many Cupressinean species 
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are very different in form from the juvenile leaves, and in these a corre¬ 
sponding difference is resin canal distribution occurs.) 


Text-pig. 16. 



Seedlings of the CujJressinean type. Diagrams of the cotyledonary nodes of seedlings 
with two and three cotyledons. 


Tribe TAXODINE.fi. 

Cryptombria jafonica. 

Two seedlings were examined, each of which had three cotyledons. These 
contain a pair of corner canals ending in their bases. The hypocotyl has no 
resin canals. The juvenile leaves have not only corner canals which are 
short, but also midrib canals (text-fig. 17). The adult leaves are reduced 
and spine-like, and in these only the midrib canal is present, extending down 
into the leaf-base. 

Leaves of the juvenile variety ( C. japonica var . tlegans) have both the 
midrib and corner canals as in the juvenile leaves of the seedling. 


Sequoia gigantea. 

The cotyledons show a new feature. They have midrib canals which 
extend down to the lower part of the hypocotyl, where they end blindly. 
These canals are embedded in the cortical tissues, and are not comparable 
with the root-pole canals in the cotyledons of some species of Pintu. The 
juvenile leaves of the available seedlings had not yet developed resin canals, 
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as they were very young. Adult leaves are similar to the cotyledons, having 
canals in the midrib position. 


Tkxt-fig. 17. 



Cryi>tomeria japunicn. Diagram of cotyledonary node showing cotyledons with comer 
canals; plninukry leaves with corner and midrib canals. 

Four seedlings were studied. There are two cotyledons which are broad 
and flat. These have no resin canals. The juvenile leaves have a midrib 
canal, ending in the bases. Adult leaves have midrib canals and corner 
canals. The latter are very short, and do not continue down to the bas e of 
the leaves. 
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SCIADOPITVS VERTIOILLATA. 

The seedlings have two broad cotyledons. Numerous superficial canals 
uro present along both surfaces (text-fig. 18). The canals of the inner 
surfaces are very short; the outer ones are longer, and some of them extend 
down the hypocotyl. Thus the hypocotyl lias eight or ten superficial canals 
running to its base. 


Text-fig. 18. 



Sciadopitys verticillata. Sections at different levels of a seedling. A, lower part of 
cotyledons; B, lit the cotyledonary node; C, halfway down the hypocotyl. 


The juvenile leaves usually have three canals lying close to the epidermis 
in the midrib and corner positions. These are variable ; sometimes there 
are as many as five such canals ; there are often smaller ones along the inner 
surfaces also, as in the cotyledons. 


Ticxt-kig. in. 



Araucaria imbricala. Sections through seedlings. A, cotyledons and plumulary leaves 
!», upper level of hypocotyl; 0, the root. 

Tribe TAXINEA2. 

Tax us baccata and T. cuspid at a. 

Resin canals not present in these species. 

(Jephalotaxus pedukculata, C. Fortunei, and (J. drupacea. 

The distribution of canals in the seedlings is the same as in the Cupressinese 
(text-fig. 16). 
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Tribe ARAUCARINEJ3. 

Araucaria imbricata. 

There are numerous superficial canals under the outer surfaces of the 
fleshy cotyledons. These extend down to the lower part of tho carrot-like 
hypocotyl. A few smaller and very short canals occur along the inner 
surfaces of the cotyledons. 

Numerous irregular canals are deeply embedded in the cortex ; a few of 
them extend into the basal part of the cotyledons down the hypocotyl, and 
continue, greatly reduced in number, into tho root (text-tig. 19). 

Discussion of the Anatomical Data. 

Seedlings of the same species of Conifer show the same general distribution 
of primary resin canals with only minor individual variations. Different 
species of the same genus are often very different in canal distribution, 
especially in the case of cotyledonary canals; juvenile leaves, with few 
exceptions, are constant within a genus. 

Among the Abietinere there is a wide variation in the distribution of resin 
canals. In tho thirty-one species examined the cotyledons of seventeen have 
no resin canals; eleven have corner canals; three [Pinus) have upward 
extensions of the root-pole canals. In all genera except Tsuga the juvenile 
leaves have two lateral rosin canals. In species with adult leaves of the 
same general shape as the juvenile leaves the former also have two lateral 
canals. There is deviation from this arrangement in adult leaves which are 
very different in shape from the juvenile form. 

The Cupressineie present a uniform picture. In all the species examined 
there are no canals in the cotyledons, and the juvenile leaves have a single 
midrib canal. This distribution also occurs in the Ahietinem [Tsuga), 
Taxinese ( Cephalota,ms ), and Podocarpineio (Podocarpus). 

The Taxodineie are represented by only five species from three genera. 
No two species have a similar distribution of resin canals. The presence of 
both midrib and lateral canals in Cryptomeria japonicu and Sequoia gigantea 
is worthy of note. 

It is obvious that the number and distribution of these primary resin 
canals cannot be used as a criterion of relationship even between genera of 
Ooniferae, since these characters are often very different in species of the 
same genus. This is made more evident by instances in which a particular 
type of resin-secreting structure occurs in only a very small number of 
species which may he obviously not closely related : there are cysts lying 
below the lines of junction of adjacent cotyledons in Pinus Uerardiana and 
Abies sibirica , but in no other species of these genera ; superficial cortical 
canals are present in the hypocotyl of Finns pinea , P. canariensis . Sciadopitys 
eerticillata, and Araucaria imbricata , 
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The Formation of Resih Canals. 

The resin canals which have been described, except those in Araucaria, 
are formed as intercellular spaces, and not by the breakdown of cells, at least 
in the young stages studied. The canals develop in the cotyledons of 
seedlings early in germination. In several seedlings these developing 
canals showed that actual cell-division was taking no part in the differentia¬ 
tion of the lumen. This is best explained by reference to text-fig. 20. The 
cells in these sections form a cord of tissue in whioh a resin canal is 
developing. The drawings are at different levels in a series of sections of 
the cotyledon of Cedrus deodara, and thoy are numbered in their order in the 
series. Cells of similar cross-section recur at successive levels. These are 
not sections of the same cell, but of cells of the same longitudinal row. It is 
evident that no cell-division has taken place in the change from a solid cord 
of tissue into the resin canal with a considerable lumen, since there are 
no interruptions in the arrangement of the cells in longitudinal seriations. 
Consequently the prevalent conception that the formation of resin canals is 
due to cells dividing and pulling apart is inadequate. In the later develop¬ 
ment of resin canals there is often considerable cell-division, sometimes 
giving rise to a many-layered sheath about the canal. Thomson and Sifton 
(1925) describe structures of this kind. Obviously, however, it becomes 
necessary to look for some new factor to account for the appearance of a 
lumen in the young developing resin canal. It is suggested that the actual 
pressure of the fluid resin may play an important part in this differentiation. 

The corner canals in the cotyledons of Ptnus pinea , even in very early 
stages of the formation of the lumen, are filled with the Becretion. This has 
also been established by Hgnnig (1922) in canals in leaves of Abies grandis. 
The method was to fix the material in Haunig’s fixative (1 per cent, chromic 
acid solution, saturated with copper acetate) for two days, wash in water, 
section in water, and mount in glycerine. In this treatment the protoplasm 
is fixed, and at the same time a green or blue-green colour is given to resin*. 
Even the very young canals are filled with resin. It is evident, jthere- 
i'ore, that the formation of the lumen of a resin canal is associated from 
early stages with the secretion of resin, and it is suggested that the 
pressure of secretion is the cause of the pushing apart of the cells to form 
the lumen. 

The existence of a pressure is easily demonstrated in such canals as the 

* This colour is presumably due to the formation of copper salts of organic acids of more 
or less complex compositiou. Copper salts of the fatty acids of ordinary washing-soap were 
prepared by adding copper-sulphate solution to a soap suspension. There ie a heavy green 
precipitate, whose solubilities are similnr to those of the green colouring matter formed is 
resin by the action of copper-acetate eolution, 
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corner canals of a cotyledon of Pinus pinea. This is done by dissecting 
away under a binocular microscope the soft tissue surrounding a canal; the 
canal is then pricked with a fine needle. A drop of resin immediately forms 
at the puncture. This occurs in various stages of development. A more 
striking illustration is found in the blister-like swellings of the cortex of 
A hies balsamea . These blisters of resin are formed as swellings of the 
cortical resin canals. They become noticeable on the surface only on parts 
of the stem which are at least five or six years old ; the size increases with 
age, so that blisters an inch across are common on old trunks. These 
structures are very turgid at all stages ; if they are punctured, there is an 
immediate flow of resin from the opening. It seems probable that the 
gradual accumulation of resin secreted into the lumen distends the walls of 
the canals at points of weakness. 

The shape of a resin-containing structure is related to the grain of the 
tissue in which it lies. When the tissue is composed of elements elongated 
in one direction or arranged in longitudinal rows, then the resin lies in a 
canal running in the longitudinal direction. This is true not only of the 
primary canals, but also of the canals in the secondary wood and medullary 
rays. 

Mention has already been made of the peculiar bulb-like structures in the 
bast which terminate horizontal canals from medullary rays. These hori¬ 
zontal canals may take origin either from the root-pole canals, as has been 
described in Firms, or from vertical canals of the secondary wood. It is 
possible that these bulbs may be formed by the action of the resin secreted 
by the canals in the xylem. These cannot increase in volume owing to the 
firmness of the matrix about them, and consequently excess resin is pressed 
outwards through horizontal canals. Several stages in the development of 
these structures are shown in photomicrographs 3 and 4 (PI. 37). In these 
the lumen of the canal is open across the cambial zone, and the resin mass is 
continuous from the root-pole canal to the bulb in the bast. (Thomson and 
Sifton have described these structures in Picea canadensis ; they find that the 
lumen of the horizontal canal in older stems is often (dosed at the cambium. 
This is possibly because the vertical canals, from which the horizontal canals 
have come, may be old and the secretion of resin into them may have 
diminished or ceased.) 

Up to the present it has not been possible to test experimentally the 
hypothesis which lias been outlined above. The inadequacy of the current 
conception of the origin of resin canals has been demonstrated, and it is 
suggested that the pressure of secretion of resin may play an important part 
in the development of tlic resin-container. It should be emphasized that 
this is presented merely as a working hypothesis, 
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The Effect of Wounding upon the Production of Resin Canals. 

When the cambium of most conifers is injured, there is a great increase in 
the number of resin canals in the subsequently-formed secondary wood. The 
recent work oE Thomson and Sifton has demonstrated that even the so-called 
u normal ” or scattered resin canals in the wood of Picea canadensis can be 
traced to a cumbial disturbance. This work suggests that traumaticism may 
have an importance, hitherto unsuspected, in causing the differentiation of 
resin-secreting tissue from the cambium. In view of these results, it seemed 
desirable to investigate the effect of wounding upon the production of primary 
resin canals. 

A number of experiments were carried out in which growing points were 
subjected to wounds of varying severity ; several types of material were 
used—growing root-tips of Lanx americana , stems of Finns excelsa and 
P . sylvestris, and young cotyledons of F, pined. The wounds were effected 
by pinching with forceps pricking with needles, etc., treatment which 
produced marked effects upon the cambium of these species. The wounds 
were labelled and left from June to September in most cases ; then the 
material was collected and compared with unw'ounded contiols. There were 
no significant differences in the presence and number of primary resin 
canals. 

It seems that the canals of primary tissue are not induced by wounding, 
as is so strikingly the case in canals of the secondary wood. This difference 
in the effect of wounding may he more apparent than real. The secretion of 
resin takes place only within parenchymatous tissue. This is true even of 
the canals of the secondary wood ; these often form a branching network 
of passages wdthin a mass of parenchyma. In the experiments on growing 
points mentioned above, there w r as no abnormal development of parenchyma. 
Wounding oE the cambium, on the other hand, causes ail interruption in the 
differentiation of dements which would normally become tracheides ; and so 
the effect of the wound is to increase the amount of parenchyma in the 
secondary w r ood, with a consequent increased secretion of resin. 

This work was started at the University of Toronto, Canada, where 
innumerable kindnesses were shown by Prof. R. B. Thomson and Dr. H. B. 
Sifton, to whom I am deeply indebted. It was then continued at the Botany 
School, Cambridge, after the award of an Overseas Research Scholarship 
by the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, for which I offer 
grateful acknowledgment. Prof. A. C. Seward has supervised my work at 
Cambridge and has very kindly allowed me to use his library. I am also 
grateful to Mr. Tom Harris and Mr. A. K. Mitra for helpful criticism. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 37. 

Fig. 1. Pinus Strobus. Section of primary root showing large root-pole resin canals. 
(X 50.) 

Fig. 2. Pinus resmosa. Section of lateral root with two root-pole canals, in one of which 
the lumen is almost closed. (x 80.) 

Fig. 3. Finns exceha. Section of hypocotyl near the cotyledonary node. A horizontal 
canal ending in a bulb is shown leading from a root-pole canal. ( X 80.) 

Fig. 4. Pinus excelsa. Section of hypocotyl. The four root-pole canals are seen near tlieir 
upper ends. Two canals in the secondary wood are also shown. (X 4*5.) 

Fig. 5. Pinus exceha . Section of epicotyl. ( X 100.) For description see text, p. (322. 
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HOOKER LECTURE. 
The Swiss National Park. 
(With Plates 38-40.) 

T 11URSI)A Y, lorn APRIL , 1026. 
By CARL SCHROETER, F.M.L.S. 


With great pleasure 1 have accepted the invitation to give the Hooker 
Lecture before the Linnean Society : in the tir>t instance, becauso I have 
now the opportunity to thank you personally for the gieat. lionour you have 
bestowed upon me in electing me a Foreign Member of your Society. I am 
proud to be so cIom'Iv connected with one of the most renowned biological 
societies of the world,and will try to show myself worthy of this distinction, 
which I owe more to the friendly feelings of my British friends than to my 
scientific merits. 

Further, I am specially glad to speak in memory of Sir Joseph Hooker, 
for whom I have the greatest admiration. 1 admire him as one of the 
most successful svstematists. That great work, the •Genera Plantarum/ 
was possible only in Great Britain, where two men, using the unrivalled 
Kew Herbarium, were able to master the whole world of flowering plants. 
1 admire him as one of the founders of modern Plant geography by his 
comprehensive studies on the Flora of New Zealand, Tasmania, and the 
Antarctic regions. I am sure that he would havo taken a great inteiest 
in the subject of my lecture, because the studies in National Parks are 
destined to promote geobotanieal problems. 

1 wish to speak about the biological researches in the Swiss National 
Park ; but allow me to give first a short account of the Genesis, of the 
Ontogeny, so to speak, of our National Park. It is a part of the movement 
for the protection of Nature, which in Switzerland is becoming a great 
influence. Our Civil law permits even expropriation in the interest of 
natural and historical monuments, and many organisations are at work in this 
direction. Our numerous ornithological societies provide for the protection 
of birds in manifold ways; our society of foresters is interested in the 
conservation of interesting woods: our Liga fur Heimatscliutz protects the 
beauties of our landscape against disfigurement, and the Swiss Society of 
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Naturalists has created a special commission for the Protection of Nature, 
which has a subcommission in every single state of the Federation. The crown 
of the building is our “ Naturschutzbund,” the League for the Protection of 
Nature, which has now almost thirty thousand members paying an annual 
contribution of two francs, or fifty francs for life-membership. I would 
be very glad to be able to take back to Switzerland a long list of British 
Lif c-mcmbers, for the Conservation of Swiss nature is for the sake of mankind ! 

Let me sum up the results hitherto reached by these efforts. We have 
saved about four hundred erratic u blocs’' from destruction; several times 
we have, together w ith the league for the conservation of scenery, protected 
mountains against profanation by railways—you will remember the danger 
menacing the Matterhorn ! About fifty species of beautiful trees are 
reserved* Every canton has now its law for the protection of plants. 
About fifteen interesting fens and about twenty bird-asylums are being 
protected. Some asylums for marmots have been created, and the so-called 
free mountains, where shooting is forbidden, are also a valuable protection. 

But the most effective, the most useful, the most durable measure was no 
doubt the creation of the Swiss National Park, situated in the Lower 
Engadine. It. covers one hundred and forty square kilometres, equal to 
about fifty-four square miles. It contains the following parts:— ' 

1. The central part—Val Oluozza, Tantermozza, Praspol, Fuorn, ami 
Stavelchod,—ninety-seven square kilometre*, belonging to the parish of 
Zerness and taken on lease by the Government of Switzerland at a rent of 
twenty thousand francs ; the leasehold is a sort of contract of service for 
ninety-nine years, which can be revoked only by the Government. 

2. The western part—Val Trupchum, Muschauns, and Mela,—ten square 
kilometres, belonging to the parishes of Campovasto and Scanfs, taken on a 
lease of ninety-nine years. 

3. The eastern part—the left flank of the valley of Scarl w r ith the 
secondary valleys of Minger, Foraz, and Tavru,—thirty-two square kilo¬ 
metres, belonging to the village of Schuls, which would lease only for 
twenty-five years. As the Government will take a lease only of ninety-nine 
years, it devolves on the Naturschutzbund to pay the rent of six thousand 
francs. 

4. The intermediate part—Val Ntiglia,—twelve and a half kilometres, 
belonging to the parish of Valcava, and taken oil lease by the Government at 
a rent of eight hundred francs. 

The following rules and regulations are in force for the whole Park. 
Human interference is absolutely excluded from the whole region. Shooting, 
fishing, manuring, grazing, mowing, and wood-cutting are entirely pro¬ 
hibited, no flower or twig may be gathered, no animal killed and no stone 
removed—even the fallen trees must remain untouched. In this way 
absolute protection is secured for scenery, plants, and animals: Nature alone 
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is dominant. Anyone may visit I he Park, but only simple alpine shelter- 
huts are provided, no hotels being allowed to be erected. Camping and the 
lighting of fires is prohibited. The custodianship of the Park is entrusted to 
four resident keepers. 

The management of the whole is in the hands of five trustees, nominated 
by the Government. The State has further pledged itself to contribute a 
sum not exceeding thirty thousand francs per annum for the rent of the 
Park. The Swiss League for the Protection of Nature is hound to pay the 
cost of the construction and upkeep of paths and huts, equipment, and salary 
of the guardians, and scientific research in the Park. Moreover, the Swiss 
Society for the Advancement of Science is hound to organize these researches. 

The district is peculiarly suitable for a National Park, for the following 
reasons. Its extension in both a horizontal and vertical direction is sufficient 
to ensure the reconstitution of a natural equilibrium; its mean elevation 
above sea-level is considerable, so that the snow-line lies as high as 3000 
metres and the alpine tree-limit is at 2300 metres. Alpine life, therefore, 
can he widely developed in the area. hi wildness and naturalness, as in 
loneliness and seclusion, it is scarcely surpassed anywhere in Switzerland. 
It is very sparsely populated, so that the prohibition of forestry and grazing 
operations involves but little hardship on its human population. It possesses 
extensive forests, of which tho 2600 hectares of dense forest of erect mountain 
pine (Finns numtana var. arborea) deserve special mention. There are also 
magnificent forests of Finns Cembra , mixed woods of spruce and larch ( Ficea 
exceli-a and Lariw enropaa ), a peculiar mountain race of Scotch fir {Finns 
sjji:c&tris var. aujatlinensis), and extensive areas occupied by the creeping 
mountain pine ( Finns montana var. prostrata). In addition to the great 
abundance of conifers, there is also a rich herbaceous flora, the great variety 
of geological substrata rendering possible the existence of both calcioole and 
calcifugo plants. The dividing-line between the floras of the western and 
eastern Alps passes through the region. In the National Park there is 
therefore a mingling of eastern and western forms, many eastern species, so 
far as Switzerland is concerned, appearing only in this district. Animal 
life, too, is abundant: chamois, marmots, deer, roes, foxes, mountain- and 
heath-cocks, golden eagle, etc., enlivening the landscape. 

Even now, ten years after the beginning of reservation, the favourable 
effect is clearly visible : the flora of the now' abandoned pastures has developed 
splendidly ; we see real gardens of edelweiss, containing plants with fifty 
capita, and the number of animals has much increased—we countod for 
instance in 1918 twelve deer, in 1925 ninety. The roe lias increased in the 
same time from sixty to one hundred and ninety, chamois from one thousand 
to twelve hundred and fifty, mountain-cock from ten to sixty, heath-cock 
from forty to one hundred and ninety, ptarmigan from one hundred and 
twenty to three hundred and ten, and golden eagle from fifteen to forty. 
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Some have criticised us for protecting beasts of prey, such as the fox and 
eagle ; but we must not forget that these animals are exercising a very 
wholesome hygienic influence, as they kill the sick animals in the first 
instance! In a certain Bohemian district the foxes had been exterminated, 
and owing to this an epidemic disease of hares had so increased that foxes 
had to be reintroduced. We even hope that the bear, which has disappeared 
From Switzerland—the last bear was killed in 1904 in Val Ming^r, in the 
National Park,—will make his reappearance. 

The ibex, that splendid alpine animal, also disappeared from Switzerland 
in 1809, but there still exists a colony in the Italian Alps, in the Valley of 
Aosta. From this colony young animals have been brought to St. G alien, 
where there exists now a flourishing colony. Also in Interlaken a colony of 
ibex ha's boon established, and from these colonies we are now trying to 
reintroduce the ibex into our Alps, and up till now we have already four 
wild colonies, one of which is in the National Park. Its former existence 
there has been proved by old documents and by a skull found in the National 
Park. 

For science the park represents an invaluable field for observation, unique 
because of the absolute exclusion of man’s interference with the natural 
equilibrium. All the changes from the primitive state by the secular 
influence of shooting, fishing, woodcutting, cultivating, pasturing, grazing, 
haymaking, manuring will have to disappear gradually and the old primitive 
biocenose will have to be re-established. Tt is a grandiose experiment to 
create a wilderness. 

It will be the principal task of scientific investigation to study all the 
successive stages of thi$ return to the primitive stage. Of course, these 
studies must, extend over a very long time. As a basis a complete 
catalogue of all living beings must be made and an intensive study of the 
biocenoses. 

The successive changes will have to be investigated on a series of typical 
stations by means of exact analyses of the flora and fauna at long intervals, 
perhaps every twenty years, and, if possible, by means of photographs 
showing the different stages. 

In this way the reclamation of pasture and meadows by the original forest 
may be studied, also the changes in animal life, the reaction of the flora of 
the pastures to the slowly diminishing manure and to the cessation of grazing 
and mowing. When the original condition has been eventually restored, we 
shall find if there were meadows originally in the forest region and which 
plants are truly original in the district; also the mode of immigration of 
forest in post-glacial time may be elucidated, and the tree-limit, which in 
our Alps has been lowered everywhere by human influence, will reach its 
climatic stand. 

The absolute protection against disturbance by man or domestic animals 
makes our Park an invaluable natural laboratory for innumerable observations 
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on the biology of plants and animals. A great mass of data, especially about 
animals, will be gathered by the daily observations of our guardians. Many 
investigations which otherwise would he subject to disturbance may be 
safely accomplished : for instance, on fructification when insects are excluded, 
parthenogenesis, hybridization, the effect of protection by snow, the longevity 
of perennial plants. By the work of successive generations of investigators 
it will be possible to follow up the truly natural successions and changes 
occurring within the area and to study the relations between soil, climate, 
and organism. 

The Swiss Society for the Advancement of Science has enthusiastically 
undertaken the task of scientific investigation in the National Park, and in 
1915 a special commission of fourteen members was elected. This has 
formed four sub-commissions: geographico-geological, climatological, 
botanical, and zoological. Detailed programmes for these investigations have 
been elaborated and quite an army of collaborators has been appointed. 
Until now no fewer than forty investigators have worked in the Park. 
Travelling expenses and maintenance are paid by the Naturschutzbund. 
The results are published in the ‘Annals of the Swiss Society for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science/ Up to the present three zoological papers have been 
published and a botanical one is in print. 

What, now, are the principal scientific results hitherto gained? Even 
before the reservation period tho Lower Engadiue and the Ofendistrict had 
been botnnically explored. We have a Flora of the Lower Engadine by 
Killias, a geo-botanical Monograph of the Ofendistrict by Brunies, a paper on 
the Flora of the National Park by myself, and a very comprehensive report 
on an excursion in the Lower Engadine and in the National Park by Braun, 
with many sociological studies. The Lower Engadine belongs to the 
division of the Central Alpine pine valleys, characterised by a continental 
climate and many xorothermous plants. An interesting fact is the non¬ 
conformity of the immigration paths of the flora with the road of the valley : 
the most characteristic plants of the Lower Engadine have not come along 
the Inn, but from the southern valley of the Pintschgau over the pass of the 
Rechenscheideck. 

The complete scientific investigation organised by our commission being 
still in progress, we can give here only the provisional results as published 
in tho annual reports. 

The meteorological subcommission under the presidency of the well-known 
Director of our central meteorological station, Dr. Maurer, has established 
three stations in the Park, at 1810, 1880, and 1950 metres above sea-level, 
with thermographs, sunshine recorders, and totalisator. The records show 
clearly the extreme continental character of the climate. There is a great 
difference between the extreme temperatures. For instance, the maximum 
at Buffalo is 23°‘1C., the minimum 33°*4 0.—a difference of 56°*5 0. The 
sky is quite Italian in its clearness : in 1922 we had 2000 hours of 
LINN, JQUBN.—BOTANY, VOL. XLVII. 3 0 
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snnshine—almost as much as in our sunny Tessin, the 44 sunny verandah of 
Switzerland.” Continental is also the very slight precipitation, 600 to 
900 millimetres, our district being among the driest regions of the Swiss 
Alps. 

The geographico-geological subcommission, directed by Prof. Chaix, from 
Geneva, has studied especially the interesting phenomenon of “block-glaciers,” 
those wandering masses of blocks consisting of the moraines of dead glaciers, 
buried totally under the moraine shingle. The geological monograph of the 
district by Spitz and Dyrenfurth will be completed by our geologists. 

The botanical subcommission under the direction of Prof. Wilczek, of 
Lausanne, has occupied thirteen collaborators with the following studies. 
The over-manured resting-places of cattle with their nitropliile vegetation 
have been analysed and photographed for the purpose of studying the 
changes in vegetation with the decrease of manure. Permanent quadrats 
have been laid in different associations in order to study the slow successions. 
All the associations of plants are studied by the sociological system of 
Dr. Braun-Blanquet, together with investigations on the soils, hydrogen ion 
concentration, contents of humus, and amount of calcium carbonate present. 
A paper now in print by Braun and Jenny on the alpine associations 
has shown very interesting results regarding the astonishing constancy of 
hydrogen ion concentration in the Ourvuletum, the association dominated by 
Carex cunnda . Also tho progressive acidifying of soils has been demonstrated 
very clearly. The floristic exploration has led to the discovery of numerous 
new forms of plants— e.g.,Vraba Judina Braun-Blanquet, a new species of a 
group hitherto purely septentrional,—also a xerophytic variety of Poa alpina 
and several new mosses and liverworts. 

The study of vertical distribution in connection with the continental 
climate has furnished many records of altitude —e. g., Rhododendron Jerru - 
ffineum as high as 2840 in., ami seven new plants for the snow region. Also 
many observations have been made on lichens, fungi, and algae, and the 
microbes of the soils are studied quantitatively and qualitatively. A great 
many biological observations have been made, and the vernacular names in 
the localities have been studied because they often give interesting hints 
about former vegetation. A great many photographs of vegetation and 
habitats were taken in order to record the present state. 

Our zoologists have published three papers: one, treating of the molluscs 
and referring to sixty-seven snails and mussels, particularly those inhabiting 
calcareous districts, as the primitive non-calcareous rocks are almost destitute 
of molluscs. The dryness of the climate seems responsible for the lack 
of large Helicides. As with plants, the main way of immigration of 
molluscs runs over theReclienscheideck,and not along the Inn valley ; seven 
species are Mediterranean and three (Li max engadinenm , Campylcea rhastica , 
and Vertigo Ztchokkei , a new species) are endemic. Dr. Hofmanner has 
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a paper on Hemiptera, listing one hundred and eighty-one bugs and thirty-six 
Cicadinae and giving the same results as regards immigration. The Collem- 
bola, treated by Dr. Handschin, are represented by ninety-five species and 
twenty varieties. Thirty species are new to Switzerland and seven species 
and five varieties are new to science. The great number of high alpine and 
nival forms is surprising : fifty-two species, all endemic or boreal-alpine. 
The same author has found about 1400 species of Coleoptera, among these 
being twenty new species, all coming from the east. The Hymenoptera are 
also very numerous—for instance, not fewer than 350 species of Icheumonids 
have been found. Dr. Pictet, of Geneva, well known as a lepidoptorist, has 
found many local races. The paths of immigration are different in this group 
from the others; they come briefly from the Munster valley and from the 
south, from Livigno along the valley of the Spol. Dr. llarbey, a forester 
and a specialist on noxious insects, has given special attention to the question, 
whether the fallen decaying wood of the National Park, which is not 
removed, will become a danger to the neighbouring woods as a breeding- 
place of Bostri/chus. He denies absolutely that there should be any appre¬ 
hension on this score, adding that the primaeval forest with its natural 
equilibrium suffers less from insects than does the cultivated forest. The 
game is studied by an experienced hunter, who states with pleasure the 
great number of young chamois. 

There is good reason to believe that from the intense activity of our forty 
investigators we shall get eventually a complete idea of the inorganic and 
organic nature of our National Park. Three specially favourable conditions 
are to be mentioned: the absolute exclusion of human interference, the 
methodical collaboration of many observers, and the possibility of secular 
observations in this absolutely reserved area. 

A trip through the Swiss National Park delights ns not only by the 
wonderful scenery, by the wealth of Flora and Fauna, by the unique 
opportunity for scientific investigation, but also by the idea that a whole 
nation has solemnly taken a vow that here the whole must be preserved for 
mil: that all personal advantage and all material profit are to be disregarded. 
A patriotic deed, the educational effect of which is very highly tc be esteemed 
in our materialistic world. 

Let me finish with the wish that I shall have at some time the very great 
pleasure of guiding a large party of members of your Society through our 
beautiful National Park. 

[The lecture was illustrated by over seventy coloured lantern-slides of the 
scenery, specimen trees, and alpine animals.] 
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[Synonyms and native names are printed in italics . A star * denotes the first publication 
of a name, and a dagger t denotes a fossil plant.] 


Abies balsamea, seedling resin canals, 625. 

— magnifica, seedling resin canals, 625. 

— nepbrolepis, seedling resin canals, 025. 

— pectinata, seedling resin canals, 626. 

— sibirica, seedling resin canals, 626. 

— Veitchei, seedling resin canals, 625. 
Abietinem, seedling resin canals, 613. 
Abrotanella, distrib., 129, 133. 

Acrona, distrib., 131,132. 

— adscendens, distrib., 135. 

Acanthositta, distrib., 123. 

Acer Pseudoplatanus Linn., mentd., 18; 

seedling vascular system, 333. 
Aciphylla, distrib., 123,127, 133,137. 
Ackama, distrib., 125. 

Acorns Calamus, ecol., 81. 

— sp., ecol., 82. 

Actinastrum Hantzscbii Lagah ., in Nor¬ 
folk Broads, 698, 699, 601, 605. 
Actinostrobus, distrib., 120. 

— pyramidalis, seedling resin canals, 627. 
Adoxa Z., 471-486; distrib., 484. 

— Moschatellina Z., 471, 484. 

-var. inodora, 484. 

Adoxacece, morphology and taxonomic 
position ol the (T. A. Sprague), 471- 
487. 

Africa, Composite Flora, 257-284; Pim- 
pinellas of Tropical, 683. 

Agathist, distrib., 108, 119, 120, 121, 
186. 

— australis t # distrib., 121. 

Agrostis magellanica, distrib., 136. 
Ahnfeltin plicata Fries, in Wales, 287. 


Alaria esculenta Grev ., 288. 

Alectryon, distrih., 123. 

Alga-flora of the Anglesey Lakes (B. M. 

Griffiths), 361. 

Aliwma, mentd., 24, 27. 

Allium ursinum, maturation divisions, 
350. 

Alnus cordifolia, 50. 

Alseuosmia, distrib., 123. 

Alyssum Galeni Cl us., 171. 

Amentiferas, mentd , 49. 

Ampliipleura pelhicida Katz., 62. 

Amphora ovalis Kiitz ., 62. 

Anabaena affinis Lemm ., 91 ; in Norfolk 
Broads, 599, 603, 604, 606. 

-var., 91 ; ecol., 78-85. 

-var. holsatica Lemm., 91. 

-var. intermedia B. M. Griff. *, 91, 

92, 95; in Anglesey Lakes, 356, 357 
359. 

— circinalis Hansg 62, 78, 84, 95 ; ecol., 

78-83; in Norfolk Broads, 599, 604. 

— Flos-aquae Br4b., 62, 95 ; ecol., 85. 

— Lemniermanni 1\ Richter , 02, 73; in 

Anglesey Lakes, 356, 357, 359; ecol., 
69 ; in Norfolk Broads, 699, 604. 

— limnetica G. M . Smith, 91. 

— plauctonica Brunnthaler, 91. 

— spp., 64 ; ecol., 69 ; in Anglesey Lakes, 

857, 359. 

— spiroides Kleb ., in Norfolk Broads, 599, 

604. 

-var. crassa Lemm., 95; ecol., 82. 

Anas superciliosa, distrib., 181. 
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Andicola, diatrib., 131. 

Andropogon sp., mentd., 267. 

Anemone, bracts: vascular supply, 653. 

— angulosa, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 658, 674. 

— apennina, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 666, 561, 662. 

— blanda, bracts and their vascular supply, 

656, 562. 

— coronaria, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 556, 571. 

— fulgens, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 557, 573. 

— Hepatica, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 558, 674. 

— japonica, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 554, 568. 

— nemorosa, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 556, 659. 

— palniata, bracts and their vascular supply, 

558, 673. 

— Pulsatilla, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 556, 572. 

— rauunculoidcs, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 656, 669. 

— rivularis, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 555, 563, 564. 

— silvestris, bracts and their vascular 

supply, 555, 663, 564. 

Anglesey, Hugh Davies* flora of, 290. 
Anglesey lakes, phytoplankton, 356-360; 
topography, 356-358. 

Aniba, leaf dimensions and venation, 385 ; 
cuticles: general characters, 393. 

— amazonica Mez, epidermis, 892. 

— bracteata Mez, epidermis, 391. 

— desertorum Mez, var, glabrata, epi¬ 

dermis, 392. 

— firmula Mez, epidermis, 388. 

— Gardneri Mez, epidermis, 885-388. 

— Hostmanuiana Mez, epidermis, 890. 

— laevigata Mez, epidermis, 389. 

— Bidleyana Mez, epidermis, 389. 

— robusta Mez, epidermis, 890. 

— spiculata Bandulska t, epidermis, 395, 

396; leaf characters, 394. 

Animals as ways of dispersal of seeds and 
eggs, 106. 

Anisopappus africanus Oliver fy Hiern, 283. 

— Davyi 8. Moore *, 275. 

Anisotome, distrib., 123. 


Ankistrodesmus falcatus Ral/s, 60; in 
Anglesey Lakes, 368, 369. 

-var. mirabilis G . 8. West , 96; ecol., 

85 ; in Norfolk Broads, 597, 605. 

— Pfitzeri G. S. West, 60. 

Ankyropteris corrugata t, ftnat., 145-152. 
Antarctica, its influence on the New Zea¬ 
land flora and fauna, 125-128. 

Antheridium, term first applied by C. A. 
Agardh, 180; its new application, 
181. 

Anthophora pilipes, as pollinator of Pri¬ 
mula vulgaris, 368/ 369, 370. 
Anthornis, distrib., 123. 

Anthus novaj-zealandiee, distrib., 129. 
Aphanizomenon, 57. 

— Flos-aquco Ral/s, 62, 72, 90, 95; ecol., 

69, 78-83; in Norfolk Broads, 699, 
604. 

— sp., 90. 

Aplianocapsa delicatissima W. fy W. G, 
West, 63, 72. 

— elnohista Nctey., 63, 72. 

Aphanothoce nidulans P. Richter, 63,73. 
-var. endophytica West, 63, 73. 

— stnguina A. Braun, 63. 

Apioideae, mentd.,529. 

Apium prostratum, distrib., 130, 135. 
Apteryx, distrib., 123, 137. 

Araliacese, mentd., 471,484, 485. 

Araucaria t, distrib., 119, 120, 121, 122. 
Araucaria, distrib., 108, 136. 

— imbricata, seedling resin canals, 031. 
Arbutus Unedo, mentd., 176. 

Arcberia, distrib., 129. 

Argobuccinum tumidum, distrib., 114. 
Aristolelia, distrib., 124,134. 

Artemisia Draeunculus, mentd., 7. 

Arthrode sinus couvergens Ehrenb ., in 

Anglesey Lakes, 858, 360. 

— crassus West, 69; ecol., 68. 

— Incus Hass., 69; ecol., 68. 

-var. lialfsii f. latiuscula, in Anglesey 

Lakes, 358, 360. 

— octocornis Ehrenb ., in Anglesey Lakes, 

358, 360. 

— triangularis Lagerh ., 59. 

Arthropodium, distrib., 129. 

Arum, mentd., 24. 

Arundo, in Anglesey Lakes, 357; in Nor¬ 
folk Broads, 597,598, 699. 
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Arundo Phragmites, ecol., 78. 

— sp., ecol., 81-85. 

A scar inn, distrib., 182. 

— lucida, distrib., 132. 

Ascomycetes, ftnat., 248. 

Ascophyllum nodosum Le Jol ., 287. 
Aspiiia guineensis O. Hoffm. § Muschl ., 

278. 

— kakondensis S. Moore *, 277. 

— monocephala Bah., 278. « 

Astelia, distrib., 123, 133, 134. 

— linearis, distrib., 184. 

— pumila, distrib., 134. 

Asterionella, ecol., 67. 

— formosa Hass., 92, 93, 96; ecol., 78-86; 

in Anglesey Lakes, 3*56-359; in Nor¬ 
folk Broads, 597, 699, 601, 604. 

— gracillima Heiberg , 61, 64, 65; ecol., 

68, 69. 

— sp., ecol., 90. 

Asteriscus maritinius, ecol., 440. 

Athnxia Kassnen Musclil., 284. 

Athrotaxis, distrib., 120. 

Australia and New Zealand, plants common 
to, 116-117 ; their floras summarised, 
140. 

Ay lax sp., pest of Fumaria spp., 428. 
Azorella, distrib., 115 ftnote, 133. 

— Selago, distrib., 131. 


Bacillariese, 61-62,66, 80, 87, 88, 92, 95. 
Bagnisia, distrib., 124. 

Bagsbawe, Dr., collector, 257. 

Ballota, 155. 

— cinerea Briq., 168. 

— hirsuta Benth., 166, 168,169. 

— hirsuta Halicsy, 169. 

— hirsuta ( Willd .) Kerner , 166, 169, 170. 

— hispanica Benth., 168,169. 

— hispanica (Linn.) Lacaita *, 166,169. 

— italioa Benth., 166,168,169. 

— rupestris Vis., 166,169. 

— 9 axattlis Guss., 168,169. 

Bandulska, H., on cuticles of some Fossil 

and Recent Lauraceee, 383-425. 

Banks and Lightfoot’a visit to Wales, 288. 
Batrachospermum, anat., 240, 242, 243, 
247. 

— spp., asst., §49. 

Beilsehmiedia, distrib., 124. 


u Benthoplanktonic ” alga-flora, 88. 
Berkheya gracilis O. Hoffm ., 283. 

Her linger a hirsuta Nym., 169, 170. 

— hispanica Neck., 169,170. 

Berlinia Baumii, mentd., 283. 
Biogeographical relations of the New Zea¬ 
land region (W. It. B. Oliver), 99-139. 

Blechuum priscum, distrib., 121. 

Bojeria gimbundensis , 272. 

— oligocephala , 272. 

Bolton, E., Study of species of Neuropfccris 
Bronyn ., 295-327. 

Bombus hortorum as pollinator of Primula 
vulgaris, 368, 369, 370, 

-var. llarriselluB as pollinator of 

Primula vulgaris, 3C9. 

Bombylius discolor as pollinator of Primula 
vulgaris, 368, 369, 370. 

— major as pollinator of Primula vulgaris, 

369. 

Bonnemaisonia asparagoides, anat., 240, 
244,246,250. 

* Botanologium * of Dr. John Davies, 

285. 

Botryococcus, ecol., 68. 

— Braunii Kiits. f 01, 64, 96; ecol., 68, 69, 

78; in Anglesey Lakes, 356, 357, 358, 
359. 

Botryopteris tridentata, anat., 148. 
Bournemouth Eocene Lauracete, 383-426. 
Bowdleria, distrib., 123. 

Brachycome, distrib., 129. 

Bracts of species of Anemone, 553. 

Brewer, Samuel, his journeys in Wales, 
287. 

Bromus arenarius, distrib., 114. 

Brown, Littleton, his journey in Wales, 

286. 

Buchanan, John, collector, 257. 
Bulbocodium vernum, 173. 

Bulbophyllum, distrib., 132. 

Buxus, mentd., 625. 


Cabalus, distrib., 123. 

Calleeas, distrib., 123. 

Callithamnion, association in Wales, 292; 
anat., 244. 

— arbuscula Lyngb 292. 

— brachiatum Bonnem^ anat., 190, 223- 

228, §41, §45, §50-252. 
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Callithamnion roseuin, Harv anat., 226, 
241-244,260. 

— spp., anat., 183,184, 240, 241. 

— tetricum, anat., 223. 

Callitriche antarctica, distrib., 186. 
Callitris, distrib., 120. 

— australis, seedling resin canals, 627. 

— calcarata, seedling resin canals, 027. 

— Muelleri, seedling resin canals, 627. 

— rhomboidea, seedling resin canals, 627. 

— robusta, seedling resin canals, 627. 

— verrucosa, seedling resin canals, 627. 
Calochortus spp., chromosome numbers, 

341; types of chromosomes, 844, 846. 
Caloglossa Leprieurii, anat., 240. 

Caltha, distrib., 182. 

Oalycanthus, mentd., 60. 

Calystegia marginata, distrib., 114. 

Calyx and corolla; hypotheses of origin in 
Ranuncnlacero, 663. 

Campylaea rhcetica, in Swiss Nat. Park, 642. 
Campylodiscus, in Norfolk Broads, 697. 

— hibernicus Ehrenb 62. 

Candolleace®, distrib., 109. 

Caprifoliacese, mentd., 471, 484, 486, 486. 
Cardamine glacialis, distrib., 132. 

Carex, distrib., 132. 

— DaTwinii, distrib., 131. 

— (Ederi var. Cataract®, distrib., 108. 

— pumila, distrib., 130. 

— trifida, distrib., 132. * 

Carmichselia, distrib., 123, 137. 

Carpodetus, distrib., 123. 

Cartm acanthophyllum Welw., 693. 

— inibricatum Engl., 698. 

Casarca variegata, distrib., 129. 

Cassytba paniculata, distrib., 114. 

Catanella repens Batt. y 288. 

Cedrus atlantica, seedling resin canals, 
626. 

— deodara, seedling resin canals, 620. 
Celmisia, distrib., 116,128, 138,137. 

Central resin canals in Abietiaoee, 613. 
Centrolepsis, distrib., 128. 

Cephalotaxus drupacea, seedling resin 

canals, 630. 

— Eortunei, seedling resin canals, 680. 

— pedunculata, seedling resin canals, 630. 
Ceramiace®, anat., 229. 

Oeramium, anat,, 163, 261. 

— acanthonotum Carm., anat., 228. 


Ceramium diapbanum Both anat., 228, 
229. 

— rubrum Ay., 288; anat, 183, 228-283, 

240, 241, 243,247, 260, 261. 

Ceratiola, 489. 

Ceratium, 66, 06. 

— cornutum CL ty Lack, , 96. 

— Ilirundinella O. F. Muell ., 63, 66, 93, 

96; ecol., 68, 69, 78-86, 90; in 
Anglesey Lakes, 366, 367, 868; in 
Norfolk Broads, 599, 601, 602, 603, 
606, 610. 

Ceratoneis Arcus Kiitz., 61. 

Ceratophyllum sp., ecol., 81, 82. 

Chamois in Swiss Nut. Park, 639. 

Ohampia parvula Harv., anat., 191-194, 
242, 250, 261. 

Chelotropis, distrib., 103. 

Cheshire, phytoplankton, 75-93. 

Chesters, A. E., The vascular supply of 
the bracts of some species of Anemone, 
553; see Holden, 11. S. 

Chlorobotrys limneticus G. M. Smith, 61,72. 
Chlorophyce®, 58-61, 66, 66, 70-72, 247. 
Chodatella eiliata Lemm., 90; ecol., 82. 

— Drmscheri Lemm., in Norfolk Broads, 

697, 598, 605, 608. 

— longiseta Lemm., in Norfolk Broads, 

697, 605, 608. 

Cbondria tenuissima Ay., anat., 208, 245, 
250. 

Chondrus Lamx., anat., 206, 232, 25 L. 

— crispus Slackh., anat., 184-187, 241- 
245, 249, 251. 

Chorda Filuni Stackh., in Wales, 287. 
Cbordospartium, distrib., 123. 

Choreocolax Reinsch, 242. 

Chromosome fragmentation in Tulipa, 343. 

— numbers of Calochortus species, 341; 

of Fritillaria Meleagris L . 341; of 
Lilium species, 341; of Lloydia sero- 
tina, 841; of species of Tulipa, 341. 
Cbroococcus limneticus Lemm 63, 95; 
ecol., 78-86 ; in Norfolk Broads, 697, 
596, 599, 604. 

— turgidus Naeg 63. 

Chrysobactron, distrib., 123. 

Chrysomyxa spp,, parasites of the Empet- 

racess, 490. 

Chrysoplenium, mentd., 474,485,486. 
Chylocladia ovahs Hook, 187, . 
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Chylodadia parvula Hook., 291. 

Chytrid fungus on Anabeena affinis var., 
' 78/ 79, 82; on Eudorina elegans, 
79. 

Cinnamomum, distrib., 121. 

— Haastii t, distrib., 122. 

Circus approximate, distrib., 131. 

Cistus spp., mentd., 176. 

Clfedophlebis australis t, distrib., 119. 
Cladopbora fracta Katz., 289. 

Cladostephus spongiosus Ag. % 288. 

Clark, Rev. E. II., collector, 257. 

Clarke, S. H. See Holden, H. S. 
Closteriuui acerosum Ehrenb ., 68. 

— aciculare var. subpronum, W, fy G. S. 

West , 90,96; ecol., 81,86; in Anglesey 
Lakes, 356, 359,361. 

— Ceratium Perty , 89, 90. 

— Cor uni Ehrenb 89, 90. 

— Ehrenbergii Meneyh., 68. 

— Kutzingii Brib., 58; ecol., 68. 

— Leibleinii Knetz., 96; ecol., 85. 

— Lunula Nitzsch , 68. 

— monilil’erum Ehrenb., 68. 

— parvuluin Naeg 68. 

— setaceum Ehrenb., 68. 

— sigmoideum Lagerh. Sf Nordst., 58. 

— striolatum Ehrenb ., 68. 

— tor turn, E. M . Griff. *, 89, 90, 96; 

ecol., 83. 

— tumid um Johnson, 68. 

— Venus Ruetz., in Anglesey Lakes, 358, 

869. 

Cocconeis flexella Kuetz. y 61, 

Codium mucronatnm f. atlanticum, 292. 
Coelastrum epbsericum Naeg., 96; ecol., 
81,82,84; in Anglesey Lakes, 358, 
369; in Norfolk Broads, 697, 598, 
699, 606. 

Coelospheerium Kuetzingianum Naeg. ,62, 
64, 73, 91; ecol., 68, 69, 79, 80. 

— Nagelianum Unger, 62. 

Colchicum alpinum DC., 172,173. 

—* autumnale, 174. 

— Bertolonii Stev., 172, 173, 174. 

— bulbocodioides Bieb. y 173,174. 

— Cupani, 174. 

— montanum Clus., 172. 

— montadum Lange, 172. 

— montanum Linn., 172. 

— montanum mgustifoUum 0. B. P., 172. 


Colcbicum tripbyllum Kuntze, 174. 

Coleia carunculata, distrib., 131. 

Colensoa, distrib., 128. 

Coleochcete, anat., 247,248. 

— pulvinata, anat., 181. 

— scutata, anat., 247. 

Colobanthus, distrib., 132. 

— crasaifolius, distrib., 132. 

Comarum palustre, ecol., 81. 
Commelinaceee, mentd., 9, 23. 

Composite Flora of Africa, third contrib, 

by S. Moore, 267-284. 

Composites, dispersal of, 106,107; distrib., 
137. 

Conferva JEgagrophila , 289. 

— jdwnosa Ellis, 178. 

— polymorpha Linn., 178. 

— vagabunda, 289. 

Conifer seedlings in resin canalB, 613. 
Coniferales, distrib., 119-120; in New Zea¬ 
land area, 136. 

Coniopteris hymenophylloides t* distrib., 
119. 

Copepods, mentd., 83. 

Coprosma, distrib., 116, 123,133, 137. 

— triflora, distrib., 134. 

Corallina , 178. 

Corallina officinalis, anat., 244, 247. 
Corallinacoie, anat., 241. 

Corallospartium, distrib., 123. 

Corema, 489. 

Coriaria, distrib., 124, 134. 

— lurida, distrib., 108. 

— ruscifolia, distrib., 108,118,133. 

— thymifolia, distrib., 108. 

Corolda, distrib., 123. 

Corynocaspus, distrib., 125. 

Corysanthes, distrib., 132. 

Coscinodiscus lacustris Grun. f 90, 92, 95 ; 

ecol., 78, 83, 84. 

Cosmarium abbreviatum Bacib. } var. plane- 
tonicum West, 59. 

— bioculatum Brib 59. 

— hire turn Brib., 96; ecol., 86. 

— Botrytis Menegh 69, 96; ecol., 86. 

— contractum Kirchn. y 69. 

— cyclicum Lund., 69. 

— depressnm Lund., 69. 

— fontigenum Nordst., in Anglesey Lakes 

368, 359. 

— globosum Bulnb., 69. 
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Cosmarium granatum Brth., in Anglesey 
Lakes, 368, 369. 

— impressulum Klfv., 69 j in Anglesey 

Lakes, 368, 360. 

— laeve Rabenh ., 69. 

— logiense Biasett , 69. 

— margaritiferum Menegh., 59. 

— Menegbinii Brib ., 9(5; ecol., 81; in 

Anglesey Lakes, 358, 360. 

— moniliforme Haifa, 59. 

— pseudoconnatuni Nordst ., in Llyn 

Ogwen, 361. 

— punctulatum Brib., 69; in Anglesey 

Lakes, 358, 360. 

— reniforme Arch., 59, 96 ; ecol., 79. 

— subarctoum Racib., 59. 

— subcostatum Nordst ., 59. 

— snbcrenatum llantzsch , 69. 

— subtumidum Nordst ., var. Kiebsii West, 

59. 

— Turpinii BrSb., 69, 96; ecol. ; 85. 
Coturnix novae-zcalandi®, distrib, 129. 
Coxella, distrib., 123. 

Crantzia Sw ., 525, 526. 

— attenuala Hook & Arn., 525, 535, 637. 

— au&tralica F. Muell., 525, 526, 531, 

547. 

— brasiliensis Glaz., 535, 537. 

— earolinemis Ohod., 635. 

— “ linearis ” Goeb., 527. 

— lineata Ilenth., 135, 646, 547. 

— lineata Gay, 640, 643. 

— lineata Hemsley, 538. 

— lineata Hook 61., 649, 650. 

— UneataN wtt ,625,626,629,532, 533, 647. 
-f. isoetoide Cliod., 638. 

— macloviana Gandog., 526, 546. 

— Novce-Zealandice Gandog., 626, 549. 

— polyantha Gandog., 526, 547. 

— Schaffneriana Schlect., 525, 538, 543. 
Crassocepbalum bumbense 8. Moore *, 279. 

— diversifolium var. crepidioides Iliern, 

279. 

— Kassneri 8. Moore *, 278. 

— radiatum 8. Moore , 283. 

Greadion, distrib., 123. 

Crepis Gossweileri 8, Moore *, 282. 

— polyodon Bolus , 283. 

Growberiy, Black, 489. 

Crucigenia apiculata in Norfolk Broads, 
699, 601, 605. 


Crucigenia fenestrata Schmidle i, 94, 96$ 
ecol, 84. 

— minima Brunnth., 94, 96; ecol., 84# 

— rectangularis Gay, 60, 96; ecol., 81. 

— Tetrapedia, mentd., ftnote, 94. 
Cryptocavya, distrib., 122. 

Cry ptomeria japonica, seedling resin canals, 
028. 

Cupvessine®, seedling resin canals, 627. 

C a press us Lawsoniana, seedling resin 

canals, G27. 

— obtusn, seedling resin canals, 627. 

— tortulosa, seedling resin canals, 627. 
Cupulifer®, distrib., 121,122. 

Cuticles of Aniba, 393; of LaurAce®, 383- 
425; of Lindera, 416; of Litsea, 406; 
of Neolitsea, 401. 

Cyathea iusignis, anat., 141. 

Oyathodes, distrib., 129. 

Cycadofilices t, in New Zealand area, 135. 
Cyclonic storms as ways of dispersal of 
seeds and eggs, 105. 

“ Cvclopteris ” pinnules, 324. 

Cyclotella conita Kuetz ., 01, 65; ecol., 
69. 

— Kuetzingiana Chauv., 95; ecol., 81. 

— operculata Kuetz., in Norfolk Broads, 

598, 599, 001, 004. 

Cylindrocapsa, anat., 181. 

Cyliudrocystis Brebissonii Menegh., 58. 

— diplospora Lund., 58. 

Cymatopleura in Norfolk Broads, 696. 
Cymbella cymbiformis Kuetz., 62. 

— gracilis Rabenh., 02. 

— lanceolata Ehrenb., 62. 

— prostrata Berkeley, 62. 

— ventricosa KueU ., 62. 

Cystoclonium purpurascens Kuetz., anat., 

241, 242, 249. 

— purpureurn Bait., 288. 

— spp., anat., 241. 


Dacrydium, distrib., 119,120,126,137. 

— cupressinum, distrib., 122. 

— Fonckii, distrib., 126. 

— laxifolium, distrib., 126. 
Dactylanthus, distrib., 123. 

Dactylis glomerata, mentd., 16, 
Dammara t, distrib., 119. 

— Maatelli t, distrib., 121,122. 
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Davies, Hugh, ‘A Welsh Botanology/ 290. 
Davies, Dr. John, ‘Botanologium/ 286. 
Davy, Dr. Burtt, collector, 267. 

“ Detesh " (ssRhodymenia palmata), 286. 
Delesseria, anat., 196, 201, 234, 246. 

— alta Lamx., 287; anat., 196, 249. 

— ruscifolia Lamx., anat., 249. 

— sanguinea Lamx., anat., 196, 242-246, 

249. 

— sinuosa Lamx., anat., 196, 249. 

— spp., anat., 241. 

Dendrobiuni, distrib., 132. 

Desmarestia ligulata Lamx in Wales, 291. 

— viridis Lamx in Wales, 291. 
Desmidieffi, 86, 87, 88, 96. 

Desinidiuin aptogonum Brib., 60 ; in Llyn 
Ogwen, 361. 

— Swartzii Ag., 60, 97. 

Desmids, 66, 06. 

Dewildemania, mentd., 258. 

Dianella intermedia, distrib., 132. 
Diaphoropteryx, distrib., 123. 

Diatom associations, 69. 

Diatoma elongatum Agardh, 61. 

Diatoms, 65. 

Dicoma, 280. 

— anomala var. microcephala , 281. 

— Gerrardi Haw. in MS., 281. 

— Gossweileri S. Moore 281, 

— Kirkii, mentd., 282. 

— meinbranacea S. Moore, 281. 

— nana, 281, 282. 

— plantaginifolia, 281,282. 

— Poggei O. Hoffm 282. 

— quinquefolia, 281. 

— quinquenervia, 282. 

-var. angustifolia S. Moore *, 282. 

— — var. latifolia S. Moore *, 282. 

— eessiliflora, 281, 282. 

— superba S. Moore, 282. 

— vaginata O. Hoffm., 282. 

DietylophyHum spiculatum Ban du!ska t 
from the Bournemouth Eocene, 383. 
Dictyopteris membranacea Batt ., 291. 

— Scheuch&eri Roomer, 313. 
Dictyosphserium Ehreubergianum Naeg., 

96; ecol., 83; in Anglesey Lakes, 368, 
369. 

— pulchellum Wood, 61,96; ecol. 79, 86; 

in Anglesey Lakes, 366, 367, 358; in 
Norfolk Broads, 697, 698,699,605. 


Dictyota, anat., 181. 

Dillenius, J. J., his journeys in Wales, 287. 
Dillwyn’s Welsh marine algae, 290. 

Dilsea edulis Stackh ., in Wales, 286, 287. 
Dinobryon, 06, 86, 87, 95; ecol., 68. 

— bavaricum Imhof\ 63,70. 

— crenulalum W. $ G. S. West, 63. 

— cylindricum Imhof, 63, 70; ecol., 68. 

— divergens Imhof \ 03, 70, 97; ecol., 83; 

in Llyn Ogwen, 361. 

-var. Schauinlftiidii Lemm 70. 

— Sertularia Ehrenb., 97; ecol., 82, 86 ; 

in Anglesey Lakes, 367, 369; in Nor¬ 
folk Broads, 699, 005. 

— spp., 04, 65. 

— stipitatum Stein, 63, 70; in Norfolk 

Broads, 597, 605. 

Dinornithidae, distrib., 123, 137. 

Diplazium japonicum, distrib., 132. 
Diplopsalis acuta Eniz. fil ., in Norfolk 
Broads, 699, 603, 605, G10. 

Dipsacus silvestns, mentd., 480. 

Disdaria, distrib., 125,126. 

Diseliua, distrib., 120; mentd., 128. 
Disharmonic Floras, 113. 

Dolichospermum Ralfsii Kuetz., 79, 80, 91. 
Donatia, distrib., 134. 

— Novae-Zealandne, distrib., 114. 
Dorycnium hirsutum, seedling vascular 

system, 334. 

Draba ladina Braun-Blanquet , in Swiss 
Nat. Park, 642. 

Dracopkyllum, distrib., 125. 

Drapetes, distrib., 124. 

Drimys t, distrib., 122. 

Drosera, distrib., 134. 

Dryopteris pennigera, distrib., 121. 

— Thelypteris, distrib., 132. 

Dudresnaya purpurifera, anat., 240. 
Duemmer (The), collector, 257. 

Dumontia iiliformis Grev., anat., 233-235, 

240, 242,244, 247,260-252. 

— incrassata, anat., 245. 


Earina, distrib., 132. 

Echium, Two rare Spanish species of 
(C. C. Lacaita), 175-6. 

— marianum Boies., 175. 

— Pavonianum Boise., 175. 

Ectodadus confertaf, distrib., 119. 
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Edwardsia, distrib., 115 ftnote, 124,134, 

— microphylla, distrib., 113,133,185. 
Elaktothrix gelatinosa Wille, 60. 

Elatine JELydropipev Herb. Gronov., 533. 
Eleocharis sp., ecol,, 78, 70. 

Elephantopus Gossweileri 8. Moore*, 

267. 

— multisetosus 0. Hoffm ., mentd., 267. 

— senegalensis Olivet • fy Hiem, mentd., 

267. 

— vemonioides S. Moor**, 267. 

Ellis, John, and the genus Conferva, 178. 
Elodea sp., ecol., 85. 

Embothrium, distrib., 127. 

Embryo-sac development in Tulipa, 339. 
Emilia parnassitefolia 8, Moore*, comb, 
nov., 284. 

Empetracese, 489-490. 

Empetrum, 480, 490; distrib., 491-493; 
ecol., 493-495; variation in, 495-7)12; 
taxonomy, 512-621. 

— acetomm Humph., 619. 

— aciculare Bertel., 519. 

— andinum Phil., 519. 

— atropur/mreum Fern. & Wieg., 513,516, 

619. 

— bilobum Phil., 619. 

— Conradii Torrey, 510. 

— cra88ifolium Raf., 612, 619. 

— Eame&ii Fern. & Wieg., 613, 519. 

— Maclovianum Gan dog., 513^517, 519. 

— medium Carcn., 612, 619. 

— nigrum Linn., 612, 514, 515, 518, 619; 

leaf, 601. 

-var. alpinum Beauv., 619. 

— — var. andinum DC., 612. 

-var. andinum Fern., 619. 

-f. chlorantha Neuin., 519. 

-f. dioica, auctt., 519. 

-f. hermaphrodita , auctt., 519. 

-f. japonicum 11. Good*, 616, 518, 

619; leaf, 601. 

-f. leucandra, auctt., 619; leaf, 606. 

-f. leucocarpum Asch. fy Mag., 516, 

618, 519, 

-f. monoica , auctt., 619, 

-- var. purpureum DC., 512, 619, 520. 

- f. purpureum JR. Good*, 516, 618, 

519. 

-var. rubrum DC., 613. 

— procumbent Gilib., 612, 519. 


Empetrum purpureum Haf., 512,519. 

— rubrum Durand, 619. 

— rubrum I>a Pylaie, 619. 

— rubrum Vahl, 512, 514, 616, 618, 619; 

leaf, 601. 

-var. andinum DO., 619. 

-subsp. Eamesii JR* Good*, 616, 618, 

619; leaf, 601. 

— — f. andinum JR. Good*, 617, 618, 619, 

620. 

-var. atropurpuieum JR. Good *, 616, 

618, 619; leaf, 601. 

-f, falklandicum E. Good*, 517,518, 

519; leaf, 501. 

-f. medium JR. Good*, 617, 518, 619; 

leaf, 501. 

— 8coticum Hook., 512, 519. 

— serrulatum Pritz., 619. 

— [species A-L], 510-512. 

Enargea, distrib., 132. 

English Lakes, Phytoplankton, 65-78. 
Entelea, distrib., 123. 

Eocene Lauracew from Bournemouth, 383- 
426. 

Eosin, experiments with, 9. 

Epacris, distrib., 114, 128. 

Epidermis in Aniba species, recent and 
fossil, 385-396. 

Epithemia turgida Kuetz ,, 62. 

— zebra Ehrenb., 62. 

Equisetales t, in New Zealand area, 135. 
Equisetum arvense, an at., 143,162. 

— limosum, anat., 146 ftnote. 

— maximum, mentd., 158. 

Eranthis hyemalis, bracts and their vascular 
supply, 569, 675. 

Erica spp , mentd., 176. 

Erlangea Bagshawei 8 . Moore, mentd., 261. 

— concinna, mentd., 260. 

— DuemmerT 8. Moore*, 260. 

— microcephalft 8 . Moore *, 261. 

— monocephala Mmchl, mentd., 260# 

— prolixa S. Moore *, 260. 

— sengensis 8. Moore *, 259. 

— trifoliata, mentd., 200. 

— ugandengis 8. Moore, mentd., 260. 
Erythrocephalum caudatum 8. Moore, 

283. 

— nutans Eenth., 283. 

Erythronium, chromosomes, 841. 
Escalionioide®, mentd., 486. 
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Ettingshausen, and the New Zealand Flora, 
120*121; his theory of Floras dis¬ 
cussed, 110. 

Euastruin ansatum Rolfs, 58. 

— dubium Naeg., in Anglesey Lakes, 358, 

359. 

— elegans Kuetz 58. 

— verruoosum Ehrenb var. coarctatum 

Delp in Llyn Ogwen, 301. 

— — var. reductum Ncrdst., 58. 
Eucalyptus, distrib., 110. 

Eucryphia, distrib., 127,131. 

Eudorina, 86. 

— elegans Ehrenb ., 60,94,96 ; in Anglesey 

Lakes, 357-359; in Liyn Ogwen, 
861. 

— sp., ecol., 67, 68, 69, 78, 79, 81-84. 
Eunotia Arcus Ehrenb., 61. 

— gracilis Ehrenb., 61. 

— lunaris Ehrenb., 61. 

— major TV. Sm., 61. 

— pectinalis Kuetz., 61. 

— robusta Ralfe, var. tefcraodon Ehrenb., 61. 
Eusphaleruin primula) as pollinator of 

Primula vulgaris, 369, 370. 

Evans, Rev. J., his journey in Wales in 
1798,289. 

Exocarpus, distrib., 125. 

Eyles, F., collector, 257. 


Fagus, distrib., 108, 120. 

— Moorei, distrib., 120, 121. 

Faunas, movement of, 109-118. 

Ferns, cavity parenchyma and tyloses in 
(H.S. Holden), 141-153. 

Festuca capillata Lam. , 29,30, 36-38. 

— — var. hirtula, TV. O. Howarth *, 31. 

— duriuscula , Nym., 84. 

— duriuscula Pollich, 34. 

— erecta, distrib., 135. 

— glauca Lam., 35, 36, 39. 

-var cassia, 85, 89, 

-var. genuina, 36. 

— longifolia Thuill., emend. W. O. How., 

29, 30, 34,86, 89. 

— — var. genuina, 84. 

— — var. trachypbylla, 86. 

— ovina Z„ senau ampliss., occur, and 

distrib. in Britain (W. O. Howarth), 
29-39. 


Festuca ovina Z., sensu strict., 29, 31. 

-subsp. eu-ovina Hack., 29. 

- eu-ovina, vulgaris, genuina , Aschers 

& Graeb., 32, 33. 

-var. capillata, Hack., 29. 

-var. duriuscula Hack., 29, 34. 

-d .firmula Richt, 33. 

-var. iirmula Hack., 33, 38. 

-var. genuina Hack., 32. 

-var. glauca 29, 30, 35. 

-var. hiapidula Richt., 33. 

-var. supina Hack., 29, 33. 

- vivipara L., 33, 84. 

-var. vulgaris Hack., 29, 31. 

-sub var., Hack., 32. 

— rubra, 36. 

-, fallax, 36. 

-, pruinosa, 36. 

— supina Schur , 30, 33. 

— tenuifolia Sibth., 30. 

— vivipara J. E. Sm., 33. 

Ficus, distrib., 121,122. 

— similis t, distrib., 122. 

Filioalest, in New Zealand area, 135. 
Filicales in New Zealand aren, 136. 
Filicites Goepperti Presl, 310. 

— heterophgllus Brongn., 310. 

— linguarit Schloth., 303. 

— Osmundce Artis, 323. 

— tenuifolius Schloth., 306. 

Fitzroya, distrib., 128. 

FlabellHria sublongirachis, distrib., 121. 
Floras, migration of, 110; movement of, 
109-118. 

Floridem, male organs, 177-255. 

Forficula auricularia «s a night visitor to 
Primula vulgaris, 372, 373, 374, 
Forstera, distrib., 109,129. 

Fragilaria capucina Desmaz., 61, 95, 96; 
ecol., 84, 85; in Norfolk Broads, 597. 
598, 604. 

— crotonensis Kitton, 92, 96; ecol., 78, 

85; in Anglesey Lakes, 356, 359; 
in Norfolk Broads, 597, 604. 

— virescens Ralfs, 61. 

Fritillaria Meleagris Z., chromosome num¬ 
bers, 341. 

— tenella, chromosomes, 841. 

Fruits, dispersal of dry, 106; dispersal of 
fleshy, 106, 107. 

Fuchsia, mentd., 25; distrib., 125,126. 
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Fucus, anat., 181. 

— ceranoides X., 287. 

. — palmatus, Walsh record, 289. 

— siliquosusj Welsh record, 289. 

— spiralis f. platycarpus Thur., in Wales, 

286. 

— vesiculosus X., 288. 

Fumaria Linn., 427. 

— abyssinica, aff., 448. 

— africana Lamk., 461, 464, 466. 

-var. fraterna Mai re, 467, 

-var. gaetula Maire, 466. 

— agraria Lag., 428; aff., 429; mentd., 462. 
-var. elata Ball , 428. 

— algeriensis Pngs. 428, 447; mentd., 

427. * 

— apiculata Lange , 445; mentd., 441, 

442. 

— arundana Boies., 431. 

— atlantica Cons. 8f Dur., 428, 429; aff., 

433. 

-var. platyptera Pugs., 429. 

— australis Pugs., 447. 

— Ballii Pugs., 428, 432. 

— Bastardii Bor., 440, 441. 

-var. aftinis lhtgs., 440. 

— -Gussonei Pugs., 440. 

-patens Pugs., 440. 

— berberica Pugs., 439, 443. 

— bicolor Sotnm., 440. 

— Bonanovas Serin., 445. 

— Borari, aff, 433. *• 

-var. emarginata Pugs. *, 447. 

— bracteosa Pomel, 447. 

— capreolata Linn., 435; aff., 43G. 

— — X, 433. 

-var. albidora Hamm., 435. 

-var. Burchelli DC., 443. 

-var. (ievoniensis Pugs., 435. 

-var. Hochrentineri Pugs., 436, 436. 

-var. piatycalyx Pugs. *, 486. 

-var. speciosa Hamm., 436. 

— Caroliana Pngs. *, 448. 

— Codiiife Senn., 440, 

— corymbosa Desf., 460,464, 

— dubia Pugs., emend., 436, 436. 

— emarginata Braun-Blanq., 447. 

— flabellata Gasp., 428, 434, 487, 438. 
-var. adriatica Pugs. *, 438. 

— Gaillardotii Bom., 433. 

— graciiiflora Bait. & Trabut, 460. 


Fumaria judaica Boiss., 484. 

— — var. insignia Pugs., 434. 

— macrosepala Boiss., 428, 439, 443. 

-var. obscura Ihigs. *, 489. 

— major Bad., 433 ; aff., 429. 

-var. algerica Pugs., 429, 483. 

-X, 433. 

-X F. Bumati, 483, 

-var. spectabilis Rouy, 483. 

— Martinii Clav., 442, 443; mentd., 444. 

— maurorum Maire, 440. 

— micrantha Lag., 447; aff, 432. 

— mirabilis Pugs. *, 428, 432. 

— Munbyi Boiss. <5r Rsut., 442, 443; aff, 

433. 

— mural is Sond., 428, 443; mentd., 439. 

-aubsp. Bores! Pngs., 444. 

-var. britannica Pugs., 444. 

— — aubsp. neglecta Pugs., 444. 

-var. comubiensis Pugs., 443. 

— — var. deci piens Pugs., 443. 

— occidentals Pugs., 430. 

— officinalis Linn., 447; mentd., 444, 448. 
-var. Wirtgenii, 449. 

— ouezzanensis Pugs. *, 428, 442. 

— parviflora Lamk., 428, 461; aff, 448. 
-var. glauca Clav., 451. 

-var. segetalis JIamm., 446, 461. 

-var. Symei Pugs., 451. 

— Petteri Reichb., 446. 

— platycalyx Pomel, 436. 

— purpurea Pugs., 439; mentd., 487. 

— Queri Senn. fy Pan, 440. 

— Reuteri Boiss., 446; mentd., 446. 

— rupestris Boiss. fy Rent., 428, 430-432. 

— — var. laxa Boiss. <§r Rent., 431. 

-var. pallescens Pugs. *, 431. 

-/3 robusta B«»tt. & Trab., 481. 

— Schleicher!, aff., 449. 

— Sclirammii Velen., 460. 

-var. Pugsleyana Maire MS*, 428, 

451. 

— sepium Boiss., 428, 443; aff., 442. 

-var. gaditana Pugs., 448. 

— Thuretii Boiss., 446. 

— — var, deflexa Pugs., 446. 

- var. pikermiana Pugs., 446. 

— Trabutii Bait., sp. dub., 461. 

— Vaillantii Lois., 428, 460; aff, 449. 

— — var. Chavinii JR. JF., 460. 

— — var. maroccana Pugs. *, 460, 
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Fungi in Ferns, 14/5,147-153. 

Furcellarift, anftt., 183, 187, 205, 239, 244, 
245, 246, 251. 

— fastigiata Lam., anat., 235-240, 241, 
242, 243, 246, 247, 249, 251. 

Fusanus, distrib., 125. 


Gaimardia, distrib., 133. 

— australia, distrib., 133. 

— setacea, distrib., 133. 

Galaxaura, anat., 240, 241. 

Galaxiadae, distrib., 124. 

Galaxias, distrib., 103. 

Gallirallus, distrib., 123. 

Gannets and the dispersal of plants, 
114. 

Gastrodia, distrib., 132. 

Gaultheria, distrib., 125. 

— depresan, distrib., 114. 

Gaya, distrib., 125, 126. 

Geigeria affinis 8. Moore *, 275. 

— angolensis O. Hoffm 277. 

— aspalathoides 8, Moore*, 276. 

— foliosa O. Hoffm. $ Muschl. , mentd., 

276. 

— obovata S. Moore*, 277. 

— pteropoda 8. Moore*, 276. 

— Wellmanii Hutchm 277. 

— Zeyheri Harv ., 276. 

Geuicularia slogans West, 58, 64,70, 71; 
ecol., 68. 

Gentiana, distrib., 131. 

Geotria, distrib., 103. 

Geotridse, distrib., 124. 

Geranium, distrib., 132. 

— sessiliflorum, distrib., 130. 

Gigartina luamillosa, anat., 242. 
Ginkgoalesf, in New Zealand area, 135. 
Ginkgocladus Novae Zealaudite, distrib., 

121,122. 

Gleichenia obscura, distrib., 121. 

Gletchenites neuropteroides Goeppert, 310. 
Gloeocystis gigas Lagerh 61, 96; ecol., 
68,81. 

— planetonicum Letntn 61. 

Glososipbonia capillaris, anat., 240. 
Gloeotillia protogenita Kuetz., in Norfdlk 
' Broads, 697, 698, 699, 604, 606. 
GlossopteriB flora, distrib., 104. 

Qnomonia erythrostoma, anat., 248. 


Golden eagle in Swiss Nat. Park, 639. 
Gompbonema acuminatum Ekrenb 62. 

— geminatum Lyngb., 62. 

— infcricatum Kuetz., 62. 

GomphosphcBria lacustris Chod., 63, 96; 

ecol., 81, 84, 85; in Norfolk Broads, 
597,699,604; in Anglesey Lakes, 356, 
359. 

— lanceolata, raentd., 258. 

— Naegeliana Lemm 90,95; ecol., 78-81, 

85; in Angle-ey Lakes, 356, 359; in 
Norfolk Broads, 699, 604. 
Gonatozygon Brebissonii De Barg, 53. 

— Kinahani Rabenh., 58, 70. 

— monotienium De Barg, 68, 70, 71; 

ecol., 68; in the River WJbarfe, 
601. 

-var. pilosellum Nordst., 70. 

Gonimophyllum Buffo ami Baft., anat., 
199-201. 

Good, R. D’O., The genus Empetrum L., 
489-523. 

Gossweiler, J., collector, 257. 

Gossweilera paludosa Moore*, 258. 
Gracilaria, anat., 241. 

Grasses, dispersal of, 106, 107. 

Gratit>la peruviana, distrib., 130. 

Graucalus robust us, distrib., 131. 

Green’s Welsh collections of marine algae, 
287. 

Griffith, J. W., Welsh botanist, 290. 
Griffiths, B. M., Phytoplankton of the Isle 
of Anglesey and of Llyn Ogwen, 355; 
Phytoplankton of some Norfolk Broads, 
595; Phytoplankton of Shropshire. 
Cheshire, and Staffordshire, 75-98. 
Griifithsift, anat., li*6, 243, 244. 

— Bornetiana Farlow , anat., 202, 223, 227 

228, 242, 244, 247, 250. 

— corallina Ag., anat., 190, 215-220, 222, 

227, 240,*241, 244, 245, 250, 251. 

— fftobifera J. Ag., 223; in Wales, 291. 

— setacea, anat., 227. 

Griselinia, distrib., 125,126. 

Grubb, Violet M., Male organs of the 
Florideae, 177-255. 

Gunnera, distrib., 127, 133. 

Gutch, J. W. G., bis collections of Welsh 
marine algae, 291. 

Gutenbevgia, mentd., 261. 

— Gossweileri S. Moore #, 257. 
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Gutenbergia gracilis MuschL, 283* 

— Kassneri S. Moore, 288. 

— polyeephala Oliver ty Stem, mentd., 

257. 

— tenuis S. Moore *, 258. 

Gymnelrea, distrib., ftnote 116,128* 
Gymnoeciadium pimpinelloidet Hochst., 593. 
Gymnosporangiuin clavariceforme, aunt.; 

248. 

Gymnozyga moniliformis Ekretib ., 60; in 
Llyn Ogwen, 861. 

Gyrosigma, in Norfolk Broads, 596. 

— attenuatum Kuetz., 62. 

— Kutzingii Grunow, 62. 


Haastia, distrib., 123. 

Halarachnion ligulatum, anat., 240. 
Halidrys siliquosa Lyngb ., Welsh record, 
289. 

Halimum spp., mentd., 176, 

Hallomuellera lineata Kuntze, 532. 
Haloragis, distrib., 114,128. 

— erecta, distrib., 129, 130, 134. 

Halurus equisetifolius Kuetz., anat., 220- 

223, 225, 227, 240-244, 250, 251. 
Halysiomyces II. S. Holden *, 150. 

— ankyropteridis JET. S. Holden *, 149, 150, 

151. 

Hanes, C. S., Resin canals in seedling 
conifers, 613. 

Harveyella Schmitz , 242; anat., 244. 

— mirabilis, anat., 242. 

— pachyderma Butt., anat., 242, 245, 249, 
Heath-cock in Swiss Nat. Bark, 639. 

Hebe, distrib., 115, 123,133,134, 137, 

— elliptica, distrib., 134. 

— Fonckii, distrib., 134. 

— salicifolia, distrib., 134. 

Hectorella,'distrib., 123. 

Hedycsrya, distrib., 121,124. 

“Heleoplanktonic” alga-flora, 88. 
Helichrysum Buclianani Engl., 270, 283. 

— chrysophorum S. Moore, 283, 

— concursum S. Moore *, 270. 

— congolanum Schlecht . § O. Hoffim., 270. 

— coriaceum Sond., 271, 272. 

— decorum DC., mentd., 269. 

— fruticoaum Leu., 288. 

— Kassneri S. Moore*, 269, 288. 

— Keilii Moeser, 283. 


Helichrysum kundelungense S. Moore*, 
269. 

— latifolium, 271. 

— leimanthium Klatt, 283. 

— Meyeri-Johannis Engl., 288. 

— Newii Oliver $ Hiem, 283. 

— nitens Oliver fy Hiem, 288, 

— oligocephalum S. Moore*, 271. 

— pallens S. Moore *, 268. 

— pascuosum S. Moore*, 271. 

— rugatum & Moore*, 268. 

— sordescens DC., mentd., 268. 

— squamosum Thunb ., mentd., 269. 

— stramineum Hiem, 270. 

— subglomeratum Leu., 271. 

— umbellatum S. Moore*, 270. 

— undatum, 271. 

— xerochryeum DC., mentd., 269. 
Holminthocladia, anat., 240. 

Helminthora, anat., 240. 

Hemiphaga, distrib., 123. 

Henderson, Miss, collector, 267. 
Heterolocha, distrib., 123. 

Heterosiphonia coccinea Falkenb 178. 
Heuchera, mentd., 488. 

Hibbertia, distrib., 115. 

Hierochloe Fraseri, distrib., 114. 

Hill, A. W., The genus Lilseopsis: a study 
in geographical distribution, 625-551. 
Himanthalia lorea Lyngb., 287, 291. 
Hippocrepis comosa, scent observations,368 
Ilippuris, in Norfolk Broads, 599. 

Hoheria, distrib., 123. 

Holden, H. S., Occurrence of cavity paren¬ 
chyma and tyloses in Ferns, 141-153, 
Holden, H. S., & Chesters, A. JO., Seedling 
anatomy of some species of Lupinus, 
41-53. 

Holden, H. S., A Clarke, S. H., On the 
seedling structure of Tilia vulgaris 
Hey Tie, 829-887. 

“ Honey leaves” of Iianunculaceie, 563* 
Horminum sp., 158. 

Howarth, W. O., Occurrence and distrib* 
of Festuca ovina L., sensu ampliss., in 
Britain, 29-89. 

Hutchimia Ag., 178, 180. 

Huxley, T. H., cited, 104. 

Hyalotheca dissiliens Brib., 60; in Angle*, 
sey Lakes, 358, 860; in Llyn Ogwen, 
861, 
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Hyalotheca mucosa Ehrenb ., 60; ecol., 68; 

in Anglesey Lakes, 858, 860. 
Hydatella, distrib., 128. 

Hydrangeoideae, mentd., 485. 

Hydrocharis, in Norfolk Broads, 698. 
Hydrocotyle attmuata Fern., 535, 540, 
648. 

— chinensis L., 525, 582, 588. 

—Jktulosa Brown MS., 546, 549. 

—fistulosa Caley MS., 527, 647, 548, 549. 

— ligulata Bose, 532. 

— lineata Greene, 632. 

Hymenanthera, distrib., 125. 
Hymenopbyllum demissum, distrib., 132. 

— dilatatum, distrib., 132. 
Hypericophyllum compositarum Steetz , 

284. 

Hypericum amphibium, ecol., 81 ♦ 

Hypnea musciformis, anat., 242. 

Hypoleena, distrib., 109, 115, 132. 

— lateriflora, distrib., 109. 

Hypoxis, distrib., 115,132. 

Ibex, in Swiss Nat. Park, 640. 

Impatiens Roy lei, seedling vascular system, 
334. 

Insects pollinating Primula vulgaris, 
367-381. 

Inula gimbundensis S. Moore *, 272. 

— huillensis Hiern , 273. 

— oligocephala 8. Moore *, 272. 

Iris, mentd., 1. 

Isle of Anglesey phytoplankton, 355-860. 
Ixerba, distrib., 123. 


Jelf, Mrs., collector, 257. 

Jovellana, distrib., 125,126. 

Juncus, distrib., 115. 

— planifolius, distrib., 130. 

— sp., ecol., 81, 82. 

J uniperus bermudiana,seedling resin canals, 
627. 

— oxycedrus, seedling resin canals, 627. 

Kassner, collector, 257. 

Keraudrenia, distrib., 115. 

Kermadec Islands, Flora, 115, 116, 117; 
their flora summarised, 140. 

LINN. JOUBN.—BOTANY, YOL. XLVII. 


Kirchneriella gracillima Bohlin , in Norfolk 
Broads, 597, 005. 

— lunaris Moeb,, 96. 

— obesa TV. ty G. S. West, 96; ecol., 81- 

86; in Anglesey Lakes, 358, 359. 
Knightiat, distrib., 122, 123. 

Kylinia rosulata, anat., 242. 


Laboulbeniales, anat., 248. 

Lacaita, C. C., Critical species of Marru- 
biuin and Ballota, and a note on 
Colchicum montanum Linn., 155-174; 
two rare Spanish species of Echium, 
175-6. 

Lagenophora, distrib., 129, 133. 

— pumila, distrib., 133. 

Lagerheimia Wratislaviensis Schroed ., in 
Norfolk Broads, 599, 605, 608. 

Lake, definition of, 76. 

Laminaria digital a La?n.r ., in Wales, 286. 

— saccharina f. Phyllitis Le Jol ., in Wales, 

286, 287, 288. 

Land Bridges as ways of dispersal of plants 
and animals, 100-104; necessary to 
explain fauna and flora of New Zea¬ 
land, 104. 

Larix europaea, in Swiss Nat. Park, 639. 

— laricina, seedling resin canals, 625. 

— leptolepis, seedling resin canals, 625. 

— occidentalis, seedling resin canals, 625. 
Laurace®, cuticles, 383, 425. 

Laureliaf, distrib., 122. 

Laurelia, distrib., 125,126. 

Laurencia, anat., 202, 232, 240, 241, 246, 
251. 

— obtusn Lamx.y anat., 206-208, 240, 249, 

251. 

— piunatifida Lamx ., 178; anat., 183,201- 

205, 206, 208, 211, 239, 240, 248, 244, 
246, 250, 261. 

-var. littoralis, anat., 202. 

u Laver Bread,” 286, 289. 

41 Leaf-skin Theory of the Stem,” 23. 
Leguminos®, mentd., 474. 

Lemanea fluviatilis Ay., anat., 242. 249. 
Lemna species in Norfolk Broads, 598. 
Lepicline xerochrysum (DC.), mentd., 209. 
Lepidodendron selnginoides, mentd., 48. 
Leptocarpus, distrib., 109,129,132, 134. 

— simplex, distrib., 109. 

3d 
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Leptospermuro, distrib., 128. 

Lepyrodia, distrib., 100,109. 

Leucogenes Beauv distrib., ftnote 115, 
123. 

Leucopogon, distrib., 129. 

Leycesteria, mentd., 485. 

Lhwyd, Edward, his wits to Wales, 286. 
Liagora, anat., 240. 

Libocedrus f, distrib., 119, 136. 

— decurrens, seedling resin canals, 627. 
Lightfoot, Rev. J.: visit to Wales, 288. 
Lilseopsis Greene, 626-661. 

andina A. W. Hill*, ftnote 527, 529, 
630, 632, 640. 

-var. inundata A. W. Hill * , 540. 

-var. multivittata A. W. Hill*, 532, 

540. 

— australica A. W. Hill*, 680, 63L, 647. 

— Brownii A. W. Hill*, 629, 530, 681, 

546; distrib., 185; aff., 644. 

— c&rolinensis Coulter fy Bose , 526, 526, 

627, 630, 631, 536. 

-var. attenuate A. W. Hill *, 637. 

-var. minor A. W. Hill *, 637. 

— chinensis Kuntze , 626, 527, 629, 630, 

681, 532. 

— fistulosa A. W. Hill * 629, 630, 631, 

548. 

— lacustris A. W. Hill * 527, 530, 532, 

649. 

— lineata Nutt., 626, 682, 633. 

— macloviana A. W. Hill*, 629, 580,632, 

646; aff., 640, 643, 644, 546, 649. 

— novce-zealandi® A. W. Hill*, 630, 632, 

649. 

— occidentals Coulter ty Bose , 625, 630, 

632, 534; aff., 544. 

— recurva A. W. Hill *, 630, 531, 636. 

— Schaffneriana Coult. & Rose non Schlect., 

536. 

— Schaffneriana Coulter fy Bose, emend. 

A. W. Hill, 625, 626, 630, 631, 538; 
aff., 636. 

-var. aquatica Schlecht., 639. 

-var. subterrestris Schlecht., 689. 

— sinuate A. W. Hill*, 680, 632, 648. 

— tenuis A. W. Hill*, 529,680, 581, 640. 
Lilium Martagon, chromosome doubling, 

840. 

— pyrenaicum Gouan , chromosome num¬ 

ber, 841. 


Lilium tenuifolium Fiech., chromosome 
number, 841, 

Li max engadinensis, in Swiss Nat. Park, 
642. 

“ Limnoplanktonic ” alga-flora, 88. 

Lindera, cuticles: general characters, 416; 
leaf general characters, 411. 

— Batheri Bandulska f, leaf and epidermal 

characters, 418. 

— cinnamomifolia Bandulska # t, leaf end 

epidermis characters, 416. 

-var. porifera Bandulska *t, leaf and 

epidermis characters, 417. 

— megaphylla Hemsl., epidermis, 412. 

— Meissneri King, epidermis, 412. 

— Oldhami Hemsl., epidermis, 412. 

— preeeox Blume , epidermis, 414. 

— Prattii Gamble , epidermis, 418. 

— pulcherriina Benth., epidermis, 418. 

— rubronervia Gamble, epidermis, 414. 

— rufa Gamble, epidermis, 416. 

— strychnifolia i Hilar, epidermis, 416. 
Linn®us, Carl,and the genus Conferva, 178. 
Liopelmaf in New Zealand area, 123, 

136. 

Liparophyllum Gunnii, distrib., 114. 

Litsea, distrib., 124; cuticles: general 
characters, 406; leaves: general 
characters, 403. 

— bournensis Bandulska *\, leaf and epi¬ 

dermal characters, 409. 

— Edwardsi Bandulska *t, leaf and epi¬ 

dermal characters, 407. 

— fuscata Meissn., epidermis, 404. 

— hirsute Bandulska *t, leaf and epidermal 

characters, 408. 

— sebifera Pers. var. tomentosa Hook JU., 

epidermis, 405. 

— Stocksii Hook fil., var. glabrata, epi¬ 

dermis, 404. 

Llyn Ogwen phytoplankton, 861. 

Llyn Penrhyn phytoplankton, 866-357. 
Lobelia, mentd., 474. 

Logania, distrib., 128. 

Lomaria filiformis, distrib., 188. 

Lomatia, distrib., 127. 

Lomentaria clavellosa Gaill, anat., 249. 

— ovalis Endl, anat., 187-191, 192, 194, 

260, 251. 

Lonicera Xyloeteum, mentd., 486. 
Lorantbace®, mentd., 474* 
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Lord Howe Island flora, its constituents 
summarized, 111-113,115,140. 
Loxsoma, distrib., 123. 

Lupin us, seedling anat., 41-53. 

— albus Linn., seedl. anat., 41, 43, 44, 45, 

46, 50, 51, 52. 

— angustifolius Linn., seedl. anat, 41, 47. 

— arboreus Sims , seedl. anat., 41, 42, 45. 

— Barken Lindt., seedl. anat., 41, 47. 

— Douglasii Agardh , seedl. anat., 41, 47. 

— hirsutus Linn., seedl. anat., 41, 43, 45, 

48, 61, 52. 

— luteus Linn., seedl. anat., 41, 47, 48. 

— micranthus Dough ex Lindt., seedl. anat., 

41, 45. 

— microcarpus Sims, seedl. anat., 41, 45. 

— mutabilis Sweet, seedl. anat., 41, 47. 

— nanus Dough ex Benth., seedl. anat., 41, 

48, 45, 49, 52. 

— nootkatensis Bonn., seedl. anat., 41, 47. 

— onustus S. Wats., seedl. anat., 41, 47. 

— polyphyllus Lindt., seedl. anat., 41, 45. 

— sp., 49. 

— subcarnosus Hook., seedl. anat., 41,45. 

— sulphureus Dough , seedl. anat., 41, 46. 

— varius Linn., seedl. anat., 41, 46, 47, 

48, 50, 51, 62. 


Macgillivrayana, distrib., 103. 

Macropiper excelsum, distrib., 182. 

Male organs of the Floridese (V. M. Grubb), 
177-255. 

Mallomonas, 97. 

— longiseta Lemm., 63 ; ecol., 69. 

— sp., ecol., 84. 

Marattia fr&xinea, anat., 145, 146, 151, 
152. 

Marine founas no evidence of land connec¬ 
tions, 103. 

Marrnbiam Tourn., 155. 

— acetabulosum Linn., 155. 

— album angustifolium 0. B. P«, 171. 

— album angustifolium peregrinum 0. B. P., 

159,160. 

— album angvstiore folio J. B., 171. 

— album candiditsitnum et mllosum Tourn., 

166,157,170,171. 

*—album grcecum foliis ad basin aeutis; 
Marrubium album eandidiseimum et 
viUosum Tourn., 156, 


Marrubium album latifolium peregrinum 
0. B. P., 159,160,161,171. 

— album peregrinum , brevibus et obtusis 

foliis 0. B. P., 171. 

— album votundifolium Hispanicum maxi¬ 

mum Herm., 167. 

— album sericeo parvo et rotundo folio 

Barr., 165. 

— album eericeo parvo et rotundo folio 

Bocc., 171. 

— album villomm 0. B. P., 171. 

— album vulgare C. B. P., 170. 

— alterum pannonicum Clus., 159,160,161. 

— Alysson Linn., 165, 171. 

— astracanicum Jacq., 157, 171. 

— eandidiseimum Linn., 155-159. 

— eandidiseimum auct. non. Linn., 171. 

— catariaefolium Desr., 172. 

— cinereum Desr., 168. 

— cinereum p. pte. Spreng., 169. 

— circinnatum Desr., 170. 

— creticum Dalech., 159, 160. 

— creticum Mill., 159. 

— creticum Tab., 171. 

— creticum \V., 160. 

— creticum angustiore folio, odore gratio 

Pena k Lobel, 159-160. 

— creticum angustia foliis inodorum Eyst., 

171. 

— cuneatum, 163. 

— dEspagne Herb. Tourn., 171. 

— globosum Montbr. $ Auch., 157. 

— hirsutum Reichb., 169. 

— hirsutum Willd., 168, 169. 

— hispanicum Desf., 169. 

— hispanicum Guss., 169. 

— hispanicum Host, 109. 

— hispanicum Linn., 155,166,167,168,169. 

— hispanicum Spreng., 169. 

— hispanicum Ten., 169. 

— hispanicum Willd., 169. 

— hispanicum majus Barr., 165. 

— hisp. rotundifol. album majus seu lati- 
foliu Barr., 167. 

— hispanicum sericeum incanum Alysso 

Ctusii congener , fiore pur pur ascente, 
Herb. Tourn., 171. 

— hispanicum supmtm calyce della to et 

aculeato Herb. Tourn., 171. 

— hispanicum suptnum foliis sericei 

argtnteis Tourn.,J165. 

3id2 
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Marrubium hupanieum suptnum folii8 
sericeis argentei8 Herb. Tourn., 117. 

— incanum Desr, t 165,167, 168, 160, 162, 

171. 

— libauoticum, 163. 

— Orientate angustissimo folio flore albo 

Herb. Toum., 171. 

— Orientate, Catariee folio albo } Herb. 

Tourn., 171. 

— Oi'ientale foliis subrotundis , flore pttr- 

pureo. Idem flore albido Herb. Tourn., 
171. 

— paniculatum Dear,, 160, 161, 164-166, 

171. 

— pannonicum, 164. 

— peregrinum Linn., 158,159-168. 

— peragrinum a Linn., 165,166. 

-/3 Linn., 166. 

— pwegrinum Jacq., 169,161. 

— preecox Janka , 160, 162,163, 166. 

— Pseudo-Dietamnm Linn., 156,166. 

— remotum Kit., 161,164, 171. 

— rotundifolium Bom 170. 

— rupestre Biv., 168,169. 

— saxatile Raf., 168, 169. 

— sericeum Boiss., 166. 

— subrotundo folio Barr., 166. 

— supinum Linn., 168, 162, 164, 166-166, 

167,160,170, 171. 

— velutinum Sibth. fy Sin., 170. 

— vulgare Linn,, 166, 166, 161, 164, 171. 
Marsden-Jones, E. M., on the pollination 

of Primula vulgaris Huds ., 367-881. 
Marsippospermum, distrib., 132. 

Martensia, anat., 181, 196, 242, 244, 245. 

— fragilis, anat., 240, 242, 245, 246. 

— spp., anat., 249. 

Matoma pectinata, anat., 143,162. 

* Meddygon Myddfai/ Welsh catalogue of 
medicinal plants, 285. 

Melicope, distrib., 124. 

Melicytus, distrib., 123. 

— ramiflorus, distrib., 133. 

Meligethes erythropus, as pollinator of 
Primula vulgaris, 370, 373, 374. 
Melobesia, anat., 245. 

— membranacea, anat., 242. 

— spp., anat., 249. 

Melosira, ecol., 69. 

— dietans Kuetx., in Norfolk Broads, 607, 

599, 602,604, 606. 


Melosira granulata JSkrenb ., 61,64, 65, 92; 
ecol., 78, 88, 84; in Norfolk Broads, 

697, 599, 602,604, 606. 

— granulata Haifa, 96; in Anglesey 

Lakes, 366, 859. 

— varians Ag. in Norfolk Broads, 697, 

698, 699, 601, 604. 

Menyanthes sp., ecol., 82. 

— trifoliata, ecol., 81. 

Merendera Bulbocodium Ram., 172,178. 

— raontana Lange, 172. 

Me render as, 172. 

Merismopedia glauca Naeg„ 62; in An¬ 
glesey Lakes, 368, 869. 

Meryta, distrib., 126. 

Mesembryaniheraum, distrib., 115, 132. 

— sequilaterale, distrib., 130. 

Mesozoic plant-remains found in New 
Zealand, 104. 

Metrosideroa, distrib., 125. 

— lucida, distrib., 113. 

Methods of examining leaves from Bourne¬ 
mouth Eocene, 884. . 

Micrasterias americana Ekrenb 58. 

— apiculata Menegh ., 58. 

— Crux-Melitensis Hass,, 68; in Anglesey 

Lakes, 358, 359. 

— denticulata Brtb., 68. 

— mahabuleshwarensis Hobs,, var. Wal- 

lichii West , 58, 71.' 

— papillifera Br6b., 58. 

— pinnatifida Haifa, 58. 

— radiata Hass., 68. 

— rotata Halfs, 59; in Llyn Ogwen, 

861. 

— Sol Kiitz., 59. 

— truncata Br6b, in Llyn Ogwen, 361. 

— Wallichii, ecol., 68. 

Microcachys, distrib., 120. 

Microcystis aeruginosa Kuetz 63, 90, 95; 
ecol., 78, 85; in Anglesey Lakes, 356, 
357, 359; in Norfolk Broads,* 599, 
604. 

— firma Jfabenh., in Anglesey Lakes, 367, 

369. 

— Flos-aquae Kirchn, , 63,91,96; ecol., 78- 

86; in Anglesey Lakes, 357, 869; in 
Norfolk Broads, 699,604. 

— Iiolsatica Lemm in Norfolk Broads, 

597, 599, 604. 
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Microcystis ochracea Forti, 91, 9*5; ecol., 
78, 80, 88, 84. 

— pulvera Migula, 68. 

— scripts Lemm f in Anglesey Lakes, 356, 

859. 

Milligania, distrib., 127, 183. 

Miolania, distrib., 128. 

Miro, distrib., 123. 

Misandra, distrib, 127. 

Mitra carbonaria, distrib., 114. 

Moore, S., Third contrib. to the Composite 
Flora of Africa, 257-284. 

Morgan, T. O., his collections of Welsh 
marine alga), 291. 

Morphology and taxonomic position of the 
Adoxaceeo (T. A. Sprague), 471-487. 
Mougeotia elegantula Wittr ., 58, 64, G5, 
70; ecol., 68. 

— sp., 90. 

Mountain-cock in Swiss Nat. Park, 639. 
Muehlenbeckia, distrib., 125, 120. 
Muschlerin Stolzii S. Moore*, 259. 
Mycorrhiza, endotropic, on K nip drum spp., 
491. 

Myiomoira, distrib., 123. 

Myoporum, distrib., 128. 

Myosotidium, distrib., 123. 

Myosotis, distrib., 134. 

Myricaceae, distrib., 121. 

Myriophyllum eiatinoides, distrib., 130. 

— sp., ecol., 82, 84; in Norfolk Broads, 

598. 

Mystacops, distrib., 123. 

Mytilus edulis, distrib., 103. 

— planulutiis, distrib., 114, 

Myxophjce®, 62-63, 65, 60, 76, 86-90, 

95; nientd., 76. 

Myxopbycean associations, 69. 

Naucula alpina W. Sm., 61. 

— cryptocephala Kiitz., 61. 

— divergens W . Sm., 61. 

— major Kiitz,, 61. 

— oblonga Kiitz., 61. 

— radiosa Kiitz., 61. 

— rhomboides Ehrenb., 61. 

— Smitliii JBrib., 61. 

— viridis j Ehrenb,, 61. 

Nemalion, anat., 240, 242, 247; Nemalion 
association in Wales, 292. 


Nemalion lubricum, anat., 245. 

— multifidum, anat., 240, 241, 243, 247. 

— spp., anat., 249. 

Nemalionalos, anat., 241. 

Neolitsea, cuticles: general characters, 
401; leaves: general characters, 396. 

— apoenis Elm., epidermis, 397. 

— formosa Moore, epidermis, 398. 

— (Jardncri Bandulska* f, epidermis, 

402 ; leaf characters, 402. 

— triplinervia Blame, epidermis, 400. 

— zeylanica Fees, epidermis, 400. 
Nephrocytium Agardhianum Naeg., (>0. 

— luuatum W. West, 60. 

— obesurn West, 96; ecol., 81. 
Nephrolepis, anat., 147. 

Nertera, distrib., 134. 

— depressa, distrib., 130, 135. 

Nesolimnas, distrib., 123. 

Nesonetta, distrib., 123. 

Nestor, distrib., 123. 

Neuropteris Brongn ., diagnosis, 296; 

bibliography, 326 ; species, diagnostic 
characters, 297 ; geological distribu¬ 
tion, 326. 

— acutifolia Brongn,, 333. 

— angustifulia Brongn., 313. 

— attenuata Boulay, 312. 

— auriculata Brongn., 309, 321; species 

group, 321. 

— auriculata Schimper, 321. 

— auriculata Zeiller, 321. 

— Brongniartii Sternb., 310. 

— callosa, Lest/., 317, 318. 

— Cistii Brongn., 304. 

— Clarksoni Lesq., 307. 

— cor data Lindl. & Hutton, 313. 

— coriacea Lesq., 312. 

— crenulata Brongn., 324. 

— dentata Lesq., 324. 

— Dluhoschi Stur., 318. 

— Elrodi Lesq., 318. 

—Jtexuosa Brongn., 299, 311. 

—Jlexuosa Snuvenr, 303. 

— flexuosa Sternb., 299, 302, 303, 306, 

312; species group, 314. 

— yiyantea Achepol, 318. 

— gigantea Sternb., 300, 303. 

— gigantea Sauveur, 306. 

— gigantea Zeiller, 303. 

— Granger! Brongn., 304. 
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Neuropteris heterophylla Brongn, } 299, SOI, 
806, 310. 

— heterophylla Zeiller, 812. 

— hmuta Lesq., 818. 

— Liberti Beer, 300. 

— Loshii Brongn., 299, 800, 802, 810, 

811. 

— mocrophylla Brongn., 807, 809. 

— microphylla Brongn., 299, 302. 

— obligua Arber, 317. 

— obliqtia Brongn ., 316, 817; species 

group, 316, 820, 321. 

— Osmund® Artis , 828. 

— ovata Hoffmann, 299,802. 

— ovata Eidston, 299. 

—plicata Stemb., 299, 302. 

— pseudogig ante a Potonid, 303. 

— rarinervis Bunbury , 812. 

— rectinervis Kidston, 320. 

— rotundifolia Bnnbury, 299, 301. 

— Scbeuchzeri Ilofftn 813. 

— Scheuchseri Kidston, 307, 308. 

— Scheuchzeri Zeiller, 313. 

— Schlehani Stur., 318, 319. 

— Schlehani Zeiller, 318. 

— Soretii Brongn., 299, 302, 811. 

— tenuifolia Schloth., 300, 302, 306, 307, 

311. 

— tenuifolia Stern., 306. 

— thymifolia Sterilb., 299, 302, 

— Villiersi Brongn. t 322. 

— Zeilleri Potonid, 303. * 

New Zealand, Flora and Fauna, history, 
118-135; present Fauna and Flora, 
104its Flora summarized, 111; its 
two Floras, 113,140; Mesozoic Floras, 
118-119; Malayan Land connection, 
119. 

New Zealand region, its biographical rela¬ 
tions (W.R. B. Oliver), 99-139. 

New Zealand and Australia, plants common 
to, 116-117; their floras summarized, 
140. 

New Zealand and South America, plants 
common to, 117-118; their floras 
summarized, 140. 

Newton, W. C. F., on Chromosome Studies 
in Tulipa, etc., 339-354. 

Ninoz novae-zeaiandise, distrib., 131. 
Nitophyllum, anat., 241. 

—- Gmelini, anat., 200. 


Nitophyllum Hilli* Grev., anat., 188,194- 
198,199, 200, 250,25L 

— laceratum Grev., 188,198-201! 289,246, 

247, 250, 251. 

Nitzschia acicularis Euetz., in Norfolk 
Broads, 598, 604. 

— linearis W, 8m ., 62. 

— palea Kutz., 62. 

— sigma FT. Sm. f 62. 

— sigmoidea, W. Sm ., 62* 

Nodularia spumigena f. litorea Born, 4* 
Flah ., 291. 

Norfolk Broads, their formation, 595; 
phytoplankton, 595. 

Norman, C., on Pimpinellas of Tropical 
Africa, 583-698. 

Nothofagus, distrib., 118,120,127. 
Nothofagusf, distrib., 108, 120, 121, 122, 
136; from the Bournemouth Eocene, 
383. 

Nothopauax, distrib., 124. 

Nothothlaspi, distrib., 123. 

Notomystis, distrib., 123. 

Notonia glauca S. Moore*, 278. 

Noiornis, distrib.. 123. 

Notospartium, distrib., 123. 

Nuphar sp., ecol., 78-85; in Anglesey 
Lakes, 356, 357; in Llyn Penrhyn, 
357 ; in Norfolk Broads, 699. 
Nympbasa alba, ecol., 78. 

— sp., ecol., 81-85. 


Ocean Currents as ways of dispersal of 
plants and animals, 104-106. 

Oceanic Islands, constituents of their 
Floras, 116. 

Ocymastron Valentinum Clusius, 167. 
Odontbalia dentate Lyngb ., 178. 
Odontopteris britanica Roehl, 310. 

— oblongijolia Roemer, 810. 

— obtmiloba Roehl, 310. 

(Edogonium, anat., 181,182. 

— calcarum Cleve, anat., 182. 

— crispum WUtr ,, anat., 182. 

— curvum Pringsh., anat., 182, 

— Vaucherii Ag. f anat., 182. 

Olea, distrib., 115 ftnote. 

Olearia, distrib., 125,137. 

Oliver, W. R. B., Biogeographioal relations 
of tbs New Zeeland region, 90-189. 
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Oocyatis lacustris Chodut , 60. 

— parva West, 60. 

Orchids, dispersal of, 106, 107; distrib., 
137; New Zealand spp., distrib., 130. 
Oxeobolus, distrib., 128,133. 

Qreomyrrhis, distrib., 131. 

— andlcola, distrib., 135. 

Oreostylidium, distrib., 109,128. 

Orites, distrib., 128. 

Oscillatoria Agardhii Gomont, 62, 64; 
eeol., 68, 69. 

— chalybea Mertens , in Norfolk Broads, 

698, 602, 604, 606. 

— rubescens DC., 62. 

— tenuis Ag ., 62, 91, 96; ecol., 83. 

Ostrea cucullata, distrib., 114. 

Osmund a gignntea Stemb., 303, 304. 

-var. 0, Sternb., 299. 

— regalia Linn., aff., 307. | 

— spectabilis Willd ., aff., 307. j 

Ottoa II. B. 8f A'., mentd., 529, 639. I 

— oananthoides Kunth, aff., 527, 528. 

Ourisia, distrib., 116, 125, 126, 127, 133. 1 


Pachycladon, distrib., 123. 

Padina pavonia GailL, in Wales, 286. 
Palieomyees Seward * f, 147, 148, 150. 

— 0, 147, 148,150. 

--y, J47, 148,149,150,151. 

Palseozoic plant-remaina not yet found in 
New Zealand, 103. 

Palms, mentd., 1. 

Pandorina Morura Borg, 60,96; ecol., 82; 
in Anglesey Lakes, 358, 359; in Nor¬ 
folk Broads, 597, 604. 

Par&trophis, distrib., 125. 

Paryphanta, distrib., 125. 

Payena Leerii, 50. 

Pearsall, W. Harrison, & Pearsall, W. 
Harold, Phytoplankton of the English 
Lakes, 55-73. 

Pediastrum biradiatum, Meyen, ecol., 84; 
in Norfolk Broads, 597, 599, 604, 
606. 

-var. emarginatum A. Braun , 96. 

— Boryanum Menegh 60, 96 ; ecol., 81, 

88, % 84, 85 j in Norfolk Broads, 597, 
598,599, 604. 

-var. longicome Reimch, in Norfolk 

Broads, 599,604. 


Pediastrum duplex Meyen, 94,95,96; ecol., 
79-85; in Anglesey Lakes, 356, 359; 
in Llyn Ogwen, 361; in Norfolk 
Broads, 697, 698, 599, 604. 

-var. clathratum A. Br ., in Norfolk 

Broads, 599, 604. 

-var. rugulosum Racib ., in Norfolk 

Broads, 598, 599, 604. 

— Kawraiskii Schmidle, in Norfolk Broads, 

599, 604, 607. 

— Tetras llalfs, 60, 96; ecol., 82, 84; in 

Norfolk Broads, 597, 599, 604. 
Penguins, distrib., 124. 

Penium Libeliula Nordst., 58. 

— margaritaceum Br6b ., 71. 

— minutum Cleve, 58. 

Pennantia, distrib., 125. 

Peperouiia Urviliiana, distrib., 132. 
Perianth in Itanuuculaceae, hypotheses of 

its origin, 553. 

Poridiuieae, 63, 65, 66, 86, 87, 88, 93, 
95. 

Peridinium, 66. 

— anglicum G. S. West, 95; ecol., 82. 

— bipes, Stein, 93, 95; ecol., 81. 

— cinctum Ehrenb., 63, 93, 95 ; ecol., 85. 

— inconspicuum Lemm., 63. 

— sp., 95 ; ecol., 78, 83. 

— Westii Lemm , 73. 

— Willei lluitf.-Kaas , 63, 65, 86, 93, 95; 

ecol., 68, 79, 83, 85, 86; in Llyn 
Ogwen, 361. 

Peripatus t, in New Zealand area, 135. 
Pernetlya, distrib., 131. 

Persoonia, distrib., Ill, 128, 

Petrels, distrib., 124; as agents of dispersal 
of seeds and eggs, 106. 

Petzold, Volker, his description of Laura- 
ceous guard cells, 385. 

Peucedanum teretifolia, 528. 

Peyssonellia squamaria, anat., 242. 

Phacus longicauda var. torta Lemm., 97 ; 

ecol., 82. 

Pheeophyceee, 63. 

Phebalium, distrib., 114,128. 

Pherosphaara, distrib., 120. 

Phlwotpora subarticulata, in Wales, 291. 
Phormium, distrib., 123,137. 
Phrygilanthus, distrib., 125,126. 
Phyllachne, distrib., 109,128, 134. 
Phyilocladus, distrib., 108,121,136. 
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Phyllophora membranifolia J. Ag 287? 
Phytoplankton of Anglesey Lakes (B. M'V 
Griffiths), 866-860; of the English 
Lakes (Pearsall & Pearsall), 55-78; 
of Shropshire, Cheshire, and Stafford¬ 
shire (B. M. Griffiths), 75-98; of some 
Norfolk Broads, 595. 

Picea, fungal parasites on, 490 ftnote. 

— ajanensis, seedling resin canals, 625. 

— alba, seedling resin canals, 625. 

— excelsa, seedlipg resin canals, 625; in 

Swiss Nat. Park, 689. 

— morinda, seedling resin canals, 625. 

— nigra, seedling resin canals, 625. 

Pilosella synaca C. B. P., 158. 

Pimelia, distrib., 128. 

Pimpinella acutidentata Norman *, 584, 
687. 

— Buchananii Wolff, 585, 588. 

— caffra 1). Dietr 684, 586. 

— camptotricha Penzig , 685, 592. 

— Engleriana Wolff, 586, 690. 

— P Erlangeri Engl., 693. 

— erythrae Armari, 593. 

— etbaica Schwemf., 585, 692. 

— favifolia Norman , 585, 588. 

— filiformis Wolff, 584, 586. 

— Gossweileri Wolff, 585, 589. 

— gymnomadium Hiern, 593. 

— hirtella A. Rich.) 592. 

— Homblei Norman *, 585,689. 

— huUlemis Engl. var. elatiffr Welw., 590. 

— huillonsis Welw ., 685, 690. 

— imbricata Engl., 685, 593. 

— keniensis Norman *, 585, 688. 

— kilimandcliarica Engler , 684, 686. 

— kyimbiliaensis Wolff, 584, 687. 

— Ledermanii Wolff, 685, 690. 

— Mechowii Wolff, 685, 589. 

— nadensis Norman *, 585, 592. 

— neglecta Norman *, 584, 686. 

— Neumannii Engl., 698. 

— oreophila Hook.f., 584, 588, 

— peregrins X., 586, 692. 

— platypkylla Welw., 685, 690. 

— preeventa Norman *, 585, 591. 

— p$eud<bcaffra Norman, 586, 

— Rivse Engl,, 585, 591. 

— robusta Norman, 585, 589. 

— simensis B , fy Hook, f., 585, 593, 

— Stolzii Wolff, 584, 587. 


Pimpinella tenuissima, Norman*, 585, 
. 591. 

— Testmanii Wolff, 690. 

— tomentosa Engler (non Waiz.), 590. 

— trifurcata Wolff, 584, 687. 

— Volkensii Engl,, 585, 591. 

— Welwitschii Engl, 585, 690, 

-Engl., var. Buchneri Engl., 690. 

-var, Meohowie Engl., 589, 

Pimpinellas of Tropical Africa, 583. 

Pinus australis, seedling resin canals, 

615. 

— canariensis, seedling resin canals, 622. 

— Ombra, in Swiss Nat. Park, 639. 

— Coulteri, seedling resin canals, 620. 

— excelsa, seedling resin canals, 620. 

— Gerardiana, seedling resin canals, 

622. 

— halepensis, seedling resin canals, 620. 

— insignia, seedling resin canals, 617. 

— maritima, seedling resin canals, 620. 

— m on tana var. arborea, in Swiss Nat. 

Park, 639. 

-var. prostrata, in Swiss Nat. Park, 

639. 

— Mtirrayaiift vaT. Sargenti, seedling resin 

canals, 619. 

— pinea, seedling resin cauals, 621. 

— pinaster, resin canals, 624. 

— Strobus, seedling resin canals, 620. 

— sylvestris, seedling resin canals, 619. 
-var. engadensis, in Swiss Nat. Park, 

639. 

Pisonia Brunoniana, distrib., 132. 
Placostylus, distrib., 126, 136. 

— bivaricosus, distrib., 113. 

Plagianthus, distrib., 125. 

Pleurotsenium corouatum J Rabenh, var, 

ffuctuatum West, 68, 71. 

— Ehreubergii De Bary, 68, 96; ecol., 81. 

— Trabecula Naeg,, 58. 

Plocamium coccineum Lyngb ., anat., 240 f 
249. 

Plumaria elegans, Schm,, 287, 

Poa alpina, variety in Swiss Nat. Park, 642. 

— aquatics, in Norfolk Broads, 698. 
Podocarpium prsedacrvdioides, distrib. 

122. 

Podocarpus^t, distrib,, 119, 

Podolepis LabiU., mentd., 269, 

Podozamites f, in New Zealand area, 135. 
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Pollination of Primula vulgaris Huds., 
367-381. 

Polygonum amphibium, ecol., 78-85: in 
Anglesey Lakes, 356, 357, 358. 
Polyides rotundus Grev., anat., 240, 250. 
Polypodium dictyopteris, distrib., 133. 
Polysipkonia Grev., 180; anat., 183, 184, 
214, 216, 240, 261. 

— fastigiata Grev., 178; auat., 208-211, 

212, 214, 244, 250, 251. 

— nigrescens Grev., anat., 209, 214, 215, 

249. 

— spp., 178; anat., 245, 262. 

— violacea Grev., anat., 211-216, 243-246, 

250-262. 

'Polystichum moliriodes, distrib., 131. 

— Richardi, distrib., 130. 

Pomaderris, distrib., 129. 

— ape tala, distrib., 130. 

Pool, definition of, 76. 

Poranthera, distrib., 129. 

Porphyra, association in Wales, 292. 

— umbilicalis Kuetz., Welsh record, 289. 
Potamogeton natans, ecol., 81. 

— pectinatus, ecol., 85, 

— spp., mentd., 23; ecol., 84, 85; iu Nor¬ 

folk Broads, 698. 

Potassium in relation to Empetrum spp., 
493. 

Pratia, distrib., 125, 129. 

— angulata, distrib., 133. 

— repens, distrib., 133. 

Priestley, J. H., see Scott, Lorna I. 
Primula vulgaris Huds., polliuation investi¬ 
gations, 367-381. 

Prionites, distrib., 128, 131. 
Prostbemadera, distrib., 123. 

Prothylacinus, distrib., 128, 

Protococcalea, 86, 87, 88,94, 96. 

Pseudactis emilioides S. Moore, 284. 
Pseudolarix Kaempferi, seedling resin 
canals, 626. 

Pseudopanax, distrib., 123,127,137. 
Psycbiopbyton, distrib., 115, 123,127, 133, 
137. 

Ptarmigan in Swiss Nat. Park, 639. 
Fteridium aquilinum, anat., 141,142,162. 
Fteridophytes, dispersal of, 106. 
Pterodadia capillacea, anat,, 242. 
PterostemonoidesB, mentd., 485. 

Ptilota plumose Ag., 292. 


Ptilothamnion pluma, anat., 223, 240, 
Pugsley, H. W., Further notes on the 
genera Fumaria and Rupicapnos, 427- 
469. 

Pumice, drifting, as way of dispersal of 
coastal marine forms, 105. 

Pygmaea, distrib., 116 ftnote, 123. 
Pyrenomycetes, anat., 248. 

Phyllocladust, distrib., 119. 

Quintinia, distrib., 125. 

Quitameriendas, 172. 

Rachioptevis corrugata, mentd., 153. 

Rails, distrib., 137. 

Ralfs, John, his collections of Welsh marine 
algae, 290. 

Ranunculaceous calyx and corolla, hypo¬ 
theses of origin, 553. 

Ranunculus acaulis, distrib., 132. 

— biternatus, distrib., 135. 

— Ficaria, bracts and their vascular supply, 

559, 575. 

— Lingua, ecol., 81. 

Raoulia, distrib., 123. 

Ray, John, his journeys in Wales, 286. 
Reduction divisions in Tulipa mother-cells, 
345. 

Rees, K., Account of investigations of 
marine algro of Wales, 285-294. 

Resin canal formation in Coniform, 632. 
Resin canals in seedling conifers, 613. 
Restiaceae, distrib., 108. 

Restio, distrib., 109, 115. 

Rhabdothamnus, distrib., 123. 

Rhamn&cese, mentd., 475. 

Rkingia campestris as pollinator of Primula 
vulgaris, 370. 

Rkipidura flabellifera, distrib., 131. 
Rhipogonum, distrib., 126. 

Rhizosolenia morsa W. G. 8. West, 61,72. 
Rhododendron, mentd., 474. 

Rhodouiela, anat., 183, 215. 

— piuastroides Ag., 178. 

— virgata Kjellm ., anat., 215,243-246,250. 
Rhodophyllis bifida Kuetz., anat., 240,249. 
Rhodymenia palmata Ag., anat., 230-233, 

241, 242, 245, 249, 261. 

— palmata Grev., Welsh record, 289. 
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Rhyti&a, distrib., 126. 

Rtehteriella botryoidea var. tetraedrica 
Lemm., in Norfolk Broads, 698, 599, 
601,605,609. 

— quadriseta Lemm., in Norfolk Broads, 

698, 606, 009. 

Rivularia articulata Ag., 78; ecol., 80. 

— echinolata P. Richter, 78, 96; ecol., 79, 

80. 

— echinulata J. E. Smith , in Anglesey 

Lakes, 867, 859. 

Roe-deer in Swiss Nat. Park, 639. 
Root-pole resin canals in Abietine®, 618. 
Rosales, mentd., 485. 

Rostkovia magellanica, distrib., 181. 
Rotifers,' mentd., 88,86. 

Rubiales, mentd., 485. 

Rulingia, distrib., 115. 

Rupicapnos Pomel , 462. 

— africana Pugs., 458, 460, 464. 

— cerefolia Pomel , 462, 468, 458, 462. 

— Cossonii, mentd., 448. 

— decipiene Pugs., 458, 465. 

-var. mauritanica Pugs., 466. 

-var. minor Pugs.*, 465. 

— delicatula Pomel, 462,468, 465, 456. 

— erosa Pomel, 456; mentd., 459. 

-var. major, 466. 

— fraterna Pugs *, 469, 467. 

— gaetula Pugs.*, 459,466. 

— gracilifloraPotne/, 458,460,465; aff.,401. 
-var. nedromensis Pugs.**461. 

— longipes Pomel, 462, 458, 464. 

-var. elkantarica Pugs.*, 464. 

— Mairei Pugs*, 468, 468. 

— muricaria, 452, 464. 

— numidica Pomel, 452, 456. 

—• ocbracea Pomel, 452, 458, 459,462. 
-var. Battandieri Pugs.*, 469. 

— oranensis Pugs.*, 458, 466. 

— platycentra Pomel, 458, 461. 

— Pomeliana, 468. 

— prsetermissa, 454* 

—* Reboudiana Pomel, 465. 

-var. pulchella Pugs.*, 455. 

— saroocapnoides, 452. 

— speciosa Pomel , 456, 463,464. 

— tenuifolia, aff., 456. 


Sacccarhiza polyschides Rati., 267, 291* 


Sagittaria, mentd., 19, 24; in Norfolk 
Broads, 599. 

Salesbury, William, bis 1 Welsh Herbal,’ 
285. 

Salwey, T., bis collections of Welsh marine 
algae, 291. 

Sambucus, mentd., 485,486. 

Sarcoc&pnos sp., mentd., 452. 

Qaxifraga, mentd., 485. 

— aizoides, mentd., 486. 

Saxifragaoeas, mentd., 471, 484,485. 
Sceloglaux, distrib., 123. 

Scenedesmus acuminatus Chod., in Norfolk 

Broads, 597, 599, 605. 

—- bijugatus Rusts., 60, 96; ecol.,. 

84. 

-var. alternans Hansg., in Norfolk 

Broads, 697, 605. 

— denticulatus Lagerh., in Norfolk Broads, 

597, 605. 

-var. linearis, Mans., 60. 

— Hystrix Lagerh ., in Norfolk Broads, 598, 

605, 608. 

— obliquus Kuetx., 60, 96; ecol., 84; in 

Norfolk Broads, 598, 699, 605. 

— opoliensis P. Richter (?) in Norfolk 
Broads, 599, 605. 

— — var. can n at us Lemm., in Norfolk 
Broads, 697,599, 601,606, 608. 

— quadricauda Brib., 60,96; ecol., 82,84; 

in Norfolk Broads, 597, 598, 599, 
605. 

— Raciborski Woloszyn., in Norfolk Broads, 

697, 598, 699, 605, 008. 

Scent of Primula vulgaris, 868. 

Schefflera, distrib., 125. 

Scbistostepbium artemisiaefolium Bak., 
283. 

— heptalobum BentK. $ Mookf., 283. 
Scbizelaima, distrib., ftnote 115,127. 
Scbizocblamys delicatula West, 61. 
Scbroeter, C., Hooker Lecture, 687. 
Sciadopitys verticillata, seedling resin 

canals, 630. 

Scinaia furcellata Bio., anat., 245, 
249. 

Scirpus lacustris, ecol., 78, 81, 82, 88; in 
Norfolk Broads, 697,599. 

— nodeaus, distrib., 180,185. 

— sp., ecol., 81; in Anglesey Lakes, 866, 

857. 
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Scirpui Tabern®monti, ecol., 81. 
Sderotinia parasite on Empetrum spp., 
506,616. 

Scott, L. I., & Priestley, J. H., Leaf and 
stem anatomy of Tradescantia fiumi- 
nensis Veil., 1-28. 

Seal, Crab-eating, distrib., 105. 

Sedges, dispersal of, 106,107. 

Seedling anat. of some species of Lupinus 
(II. S. Holden & A. E. Chesters), 41- 
63. 

Seirospora, anat., 240. 

Selenastrum Bibraianum Rtinsch 96; 
ecol., 84; in Norfolk Broads, 599, 
605. 

Selliera radicane, distrib., 180. 

Senecio ^barbertonicus Klatt, var. micro- 
cephala S. Moore, 280. 

— coreopsoidesyhiov ., 284. 

— Dewildemamanus Muscbl., 284. 

— emilioides 8c k. Bip ., 279, 280. 

— Gilgianus Musclil., 280. 

— ornatus 8. Moore *, 280. 

— othonna&tiorus DC., 280. 

— pammicrocephalus 8. Moore *, 279. 

— parnaamefolius De Wild. & Musclil., 

284. 

— pentecostus Hiern, 280. 

— purpureus Linn., 283. 

— sycephyllus S. Moore, 284. 

Sequoia gigantea, seedling resin canals, 
628. 

— Novse-Zealandiie, distrib., 121. 

Shags, distrib., 124. 

Sherardia arvensis, mentd., 486. 

Shropshire, phytoplankton, 75-98. 

Sideritis erotica tomentosa candidmima , 

fioro luieo Touru., 158. 

Sideritis syriaca Linn ., 158. 

Simplicia, distrib., 123. 

Sinusigera, distrib., 103. 

Siphonidium, distrib., 123. 

Sium aimente Gay, 593. 

Solereder’s researches on Lauraceous leaves, 
384. 

Sophora, distrib., 116 ftnote, 

Sorastrum americanum Schmidlc , 94. 

— spinulosum Naeg., 94; ecol., 81. 

-var. hathoris Schmidle, 94. 

-var., 96. 


South America and New Zealand, plants 
common to, 117-118; their floras 
summarised, 140. 

South America and Tasmania, their bio- 
logical relations, 127-128. 

Spanish species of Echiurn, two rare, 
175-6. 

Sparganium sp., ecol., 78, 79, 83, 84; in 
Anglesey Lakes, 350; in Norfolk 
Broads, 698. 

— subglosum, distrib., 114. 

Spartina alterniflora, ecol., 532. 

Species, lite of a, 107 ; movement of a, 
107-109.. 

Spermatangium, a term introd. by Schmitz, 
181. 

Spermothamnion, anat., 240. 
Spbacophyllum candelabrum O. lloffm 
283. 

— Uossweileri 8. Moore *, 273. 

— ITolstii, O. lloffm., 275. 

— Lastii, O. lloffm., 273. 

— pinuatilidum O. Hoffm 273. 

— pratense S. Moore*, 273. 

— ltuchwaldi O. Hoffm., 274. 

— spilnnthoides 8. Moore *, 274. 

— Stuhlmanni, 274, 

— tenerum 8. Moore *, 274. 

Sphserocystis Schroeteri Chodat, 61, 64, 65, 

96; ecol., 68,69, 81. 

Sphffirozosina Aubertianum West, 60. 

— granulatum Roy $ Biss., 60. 

— vertebratum Balfs, 60, 97; ecol., 81; 

iu Anglesey Lakes, 358, 860. 

— Wallichii var. anglicum W.fyG.S. West, 

in Anglesey Lakes, 858, 360. 
Sphenodon t, distrib., 123; in New Zealand 
area, 135. 

Sphenopteris Curraui f, distrib., 119. 
Spilanthes, 274. 

Spirogyra, anat., 246. 

Spirotamia Trabecula A. Br. t 71. 
Spondylosium papillosum W. <$* G. 8. West, 
in Anglesey Lanes, 368, 360. 

— pulchrum Arch., 60, 72. 

-var. planum Wolle, 60, 72; ecol., 64, 

68. 

-f. minor, 72. 

Sporochnus pedunculatus Ag., 291. 
Sporodanthus, distrib., 100,109,123. 
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Sprague, T. A., Morphology and taxonomic 
position of the Adoxace®, 471-487. 
Stachyg minor italica C. B. P., 168. 
Stackhouse, J., his visit to Wales, 288. 
Staffordshire, phytoplankton, 76-98. 
Staurastrum aculeatum Menetjh ., in Llyn 
Ogwen, 861. 

— anatinum Cooke fy Wills, 59; ecol., 68; 

in Llyn Ogwen, 861. 

— Arctiscon Lund., 59; ecol., 68. 

— aristiferum Haifa, in Llyn Ogwen. 861. 

— Avicula 1Mb., in Anglesey Lakes, 358, 

860. 

— Bieneanum var. ellipticum Wille, in 

Anglesey Lakes, 858, 360. 

— brachiatum, Haifa, 59. 

— brasiliense Nordst., var. Lundellii W. 

G. 8 . West, 69, 71 ; ecol., G8. 

— brevispinum Brib., f. major West, 59, 

96; ecol., 81. 

— cumbricum var. cambricum West, in 

Llyn Ogwen, 361. 

— curvatum West, 59. 

— cuspidatum Brib., var. maximum West, 

69. 

— dejectum Brib., 59; in Anglesey Lakes, 

858,360; in Norfolk Broads, 599,605, 
610. 

— denticulatum Arch,, 69. 

— Dickiei Half s, 96; ecol., 81. 

— erasurn Brib in Anglesey Lakes, 858,860. 

— furcigerum Breb., 59, 96; ecol., 81; in 

Anglesey Lakes, 368, 360. 

-var. armigera Brib., in Llyn Ogwen, 

861. 

— gracilo Halfs , 59, 88, 86, 97; ecol., 79; 

in Anglesey Lakes, 856,358, 359, 861; 
in Llyn Ogwen, 861. 

— — var. nanum Wille, in Anglesey Lakes, 

368, 360. 

— grande Bulnh 59. 

— granulosum Haifa, f,, 59. 

— jaculiferum West , 60,64 ; ecol., 67-69. 

— longispinum Arch., 60, 64; ecol., 68 ; 

in Llyn Ogwen, 861. 

■— lunatum Haifa, var. planctonicum, West, 
60; in Anglesey Lakes, 358, 360. 

— Manfeldtii Delp ., iu Anglesey Lakes, 

858, 360. 

— megacanthum Lund., var. scoticum 

IF*#*, 60, 


Staurastrum Ophiura Lund., 60,72; ecol., 
68; in Llyn Ogwen, 36L 

— paradoxum Meyen, 60, 88, 89, 97; ecol., 

68, 69, 78, 83, 85, 86; in Anglesey 
Lakes, 856, 857, 359, 861; biradiato 
form of, West & Carter, 89; in Norfolk 
Broads, 699, 605, 610. 

-var. biradiatum B. M. Griff.*, 88,89, 

97 ; ecol., 78-86: in Anglesey Lakes, 
356, 367, 361 ; in Norfolk Broads, 
597, 605, 609. 

-var. longipes Nordst, 88, 89. 

— polymorpbum Brib., 60, 

— pseudopelagicum West, 60. 

— punctulatum Breb., var. pygmeeum 

West, 60. 

— saxonicum Bulnh,, 60; ecol., 68. 

— sexangulare Lund., 60. 

— teliferum llalfs, 60. 

— tetracerum Half's, 89; in Norfolk Broads, 

597, 599, 605. 

Stauroneb Phcsnicenteron Ehrenb., 62. 
Stephanodiscus sp., 95; ecol., 82. 
Sterrocladia, anat., 240. 

Stictyosiphon subarticulatus Hauck, in 
Wales, 291. 

Stilbocarpa, distrib., 123. 

Stomata, in Aniba species, recent and fossil, 
385-396; of Lindera species, 411-419; 
of Litsea species, 404-411; of Neolitsea 
species, 396-403. 

Strigops, distrib., 123. 

Stylidiace®, distrib., 108,109. 

Surirella biseriata Brib., 62. 

— elegans Ehrenb., 62. 

— linearis W. 8m., 62. 

— ovalis Brib., 62. 

— robusta Ehrenb., 62. 

-var. splendide Kiitz., 62. 

— sp., in Norfolk Broads, 597, 598. 
Swainsonia, distrib., 128. 

Swiss National Park described, 687. 
Swynnerton, C. F. M., collector, 257. 
Symploca atlantica Gom in Wales, 
292. 

Synedra Acus Kuetz., 61. 

— berolinensis Lemtn., 96; ecol., 84. 

— pulchella Kuetz., 61. 

— radians Kuetz., 61. 

— Ulna Ehrenb., 61; in Norfolk Broads, 

598, 604. 
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Tabellaria, 92. 

— fenestrata Kutz., 6], 64, 65; ecol., 67, 

68,69. 

-var. aaterionelloides Grunow, 61,64, 

— flocculoaa Kutz., 61, 65. 

Tachyporus solutus as a night visitor to 

Primula vulgaris, 873, 874. 
Ts&niopteris crassinervis t, distrib., 119. 

— Daintreei f, distrib., 119. 

Taonia atom aria J. Ag ., 291. 

Tasmania and South America, their biolo¬ 
gical relations, 127-128. 

Taxineee, seedling resin canals, 630. 
Taxodinese, seedling resin canals, 628. 
Tetilla, mentd., 485. 

Tetrachondra, distrib., 134. 

Tetracoccus botryoides WWest, 94, 96; 
ecol., 79, 83, 84, 85. 

Tetraedon caudatutn var. incisum Lagerh ., 
in Norfolk Broads, 597, 598, 605. 

— limneticum Barge, 96; ecol., 82, 83; in 

Norfolk Broads, 599,005. 

— minimum Ilansg ., 96 ; ecol., 82, 84; in 

Norfolk Broads, 597, 605. 

— quadratum Hansg 00. 

— regulare Kuetz 96 ; ecol., 85. 
Tetragonia, distrib., 115, 132. 

— expansa, distrib., 130. 

Tetraspora lacustrie Lemm ., 61. 

Tetrastrum apiculatum Schmidle , in Nor¬ 
folk Broads, 699, 005, 608. 

— Rocklandensis Griffiths *, in Norfolk 

Broads, 599, 005, 610. 

— staurogeniiforme Chodat , 94. 

— staurogeniiforme Lemm 96; ecol., 82; 

in Norfolk Broads, 599, 605. 
Thinnfeldia Feistmantelit, distrib., 119. 

— lancifoli&ty distrib,, 119. 

— odontopteroides distrib., 139. 

Thuja occidentalis, seedling resin canals, 

627. 

Thymelseace®, mentd., 476. 

Tiedmannia teretifolia DC., aft, 528. 

Tilia vulgaris Heyne, seedling histology, 
830; seedling morphology, 329; seed¬ 
ling structure, 829-387; seedling vas¬ 
cular system, 832. 

Tillcea moschata, distrib., 132,135. 

Todea barbara, distrib., 130. 

Tolmiea, mentd., 485. 

Tonna cerevisina, distrib., 114* 


Trachydium abyssinicutn, 593. 

— novemjugum, 593. 

— pimpinelloides (nom. nov.) *, Norman, 

593. 

— Reuteria Benth. <$• Ilookf., 593. 
Tradescantia fluminensis Veil., leaf and 

stem anat., 1-28. 

— virginica, aerial stem, 10, 13; anat., 

145. 

Tragoselinum DC., 686. 

“ Trftgzelle/* term to be disused, 182-8. 
Traversia, distrib., 123. 

Tricholimnas sylvestris, distrib., 113. 
Trigonocapnos curvipes Schlecht., 443. 
Tropseolum, mentd., 25. 

Tsuga canadensis, seedling resin canals, 627, 

— diversifolia, seedling resin canals, 627. 
Tulipa, types of chromosomes, 341, 342, 

343; chromosome studies, 839; re¬ 
duction divisions in mother-cells, 345- 
350; species chromosome numbers, 
341. 

— Celsiana, embryo-sac, 339. 

— dasystemon, embryo-sac, 339. 

— Qesneriana, embryo-sac, 339. 

— sylvestris, embryo-sac, 339. 

Turnagra, distrib., 123. 

Typha, distrib., 115. 

— angustifolia, ecol., 81-85; in Anglesey 

Lakes, 368; in Norfolk Broads, 597, 
599. 

— latifolia, ecol., 78, 81, 82. 

— sp., ecol., 79. 


Ulmacees, distrib., 121,122. 

Ulva Lactuca L. in Wales, 286, 289. 

— umhilicalU , Welsh record, 289. 
Umbellifer®, montd., 485. 

Uncinia, distrib., 127. 

Ursou contained in Empetrum spp., 490. 
Utricularia monanthos, distrib., 114. 

Vascular supply of bracts of Anemone 
(A. E. Chesters), 553. 

Vaucheria litorea Bang . fy Ag in Wales, 
292. 

Vernonia acrocephala Klatt, mentd., 263. 

— ambigua KoUchy fy Peyr , mentd., 262. 

— assimilis S. Moore , 283. 
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Vemonia asterifolia Bak., 264. 

— Galvoana Hook. 288* 

— campicola 8. Moore, 288, 

— chloropappa Bak., 268. 

— clinopodioides O. Hoffto., 262. 

— eremanthifolia O. Hoffm., mentd., 266, 

— extranea 8. Moore*, 268. 

— Eylesii S. Moore*, 261. 

— fontinalie S. Moore, 262. 

— fulviseta 8. Moore *, 266. 

— gerberiformis Oliver $ Hiem, mentd., 

268. 

— Granti Oliver, 288. 

— Jelfiee 8. Moore*, 262, 

— Kaessneri 8. Moore, 284, 

— Kassneri De Wild. & Muschl,, 284. 

— Kotschyaua 8ch. Bip., 283. 

— lampropappa O. Hoffm., mentd., 266. 

— lappoides O. Hoffm., 283. 

— Iasi opus O. Hoffm., 264. 

— lavandulifolia Muschl., nom. nud., 283. 

— macrocyanus O. Hoffm., 283. 

— musofenaia 8. Moore, 288. 

— oocephala Bak., var. angustifolia 8. 

Moore, 283. 

— oxyura O. Hoffm., 283. 

— pandurata Link, mentd., 262. 

— pascuosa 8. Moore *, 203. 

— pauciflora Less., 283. 

— Petersii Oliver Sr Hiem, 283; mentd., 

262. 

— Poskeana Vatke, var. chlorol$pis Steetz, 

268. 

— proclivicola S. Mooi'e *, 262. 

— purpurea Sch. Bip., mentd., 264. 

— retifolia 8. Moore*, 264. 

— - aaltuarii S. Moore *, 264. 

— aenegalensis Iass., 288. 

— aericolepis O. Hoffm., 262. 

— emaragdopappa 8. Moore *, comb, hoy., 

284. 

— Smithiana Less., 288, 

— Stuhlmanni O. Hoffm., 268. 

— turbinella 8. Moore *, 266. 

— venosa 8. Moore #, 266* 

— Wbyteana Britten, 266. 

— zanzibarensis Less., 283. 

Vemonieae, mentd., 258. 

Veronica, diatrib., ftnote 116. 


Vertigo Zachokkeia in Swiss Nat. Park, 
642* 

Viburnum, mentd., 486. 

Volvox aureus Ehrenb., 72, 96; ecol., 81, 
82. 

— globator Ehrenb ., 72; in Anglesey 

Lakes, 367. 

— mononse O. M. Smith, 60, 72. 

Wablenbergia, diatrib., 115, 182. 

Wales, bibliography of marine algse of, 
286-294. 

Weinmannia, diatrib., 126. 

Welsh catalogue of medicinal plants, 286* 
Welsh herbal of William Salesbury, 286. 
Welsh marine algse : bibliography, 283. 
Welsh marine algse in H. -Davies's ‘ A 
Welsh Botanology/ 290. 

Welsh marine algae recorded by various 
botanists, 286-292. 

Welsh marine algse records in Turner & 
Dillwyn’s * Botanist’s Guide/ 289. 
Widdringtonia Mahoni, seedling resin 
canals, 627. 

— Whytei, seedlin resin canals, 627. 
Willis’s 4 Age and Area 9 hypothesis dis¬ 
cussed, 108, 109,129. 

Wounding and production of resin canals 
in Conifer®, 636. 

Wrangelia, 178. 

— penicillata, anat., 246. 

Wroxham area of the Norfolk Broads, 
phytoplankton, 596. 

Xauthidium antilopeum Kuetz., 69, 96; 
ecol., 67-82; in Anglesey Lakes, 358, 
860; in Llyn Ogwen, 361. 

— — var. depauperatum West, 59. 

-var. triquetrum Lund., 59. 

— arxn&tum Rabenh., 59; in Llyn Ogwen, 

861. 

— subhastiferum West, var. Murrayi West, 

59. 

Xenicus, distrib., 128. 

Young, W. W,, Welsh botanist, 290. 

Zostera spp., mentd., 28. 

Zosterops lateralis, distrib., 181. 


pbinxbd bt tatlob and fbancib, bed lion ooubt, vlbbt stbbst. 
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